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What do you do on a 
Pan Am fl^^ht 
to the USA? 


Nothing... 

Or, if you feel incimed: 

Watch a movie. 

Don't watch a movie. 

Watch another movie. 

Listen to music. 

Sleep to music. 

Learn a language. 

Eat. 

Drink. 

Write some letters. 

Meet people. 

Play cards. 

Borrow a magazine. 

Go for a stroll. 

Etc., etc. 

^ 

Suddenly,, youVe somewhere else. 

^ PanAm 
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The Torque 


T he little basilica was crammed. 

Perpetua'sat to the left of the altar, 
robed in white. Through a thin veil her com¬ 
manding nose and fastidious mouth could be 
clearly seen. She never moved, her eyes fixed 
ecstatically upon the godhead.' Below her, on 
plainer chairs, sat her father and mother, 
Justus and Lucilla, landowners of substance, 
her young brother Marcian, and her little 
sisters, Galla and Justa. To the right of the 
altar, overbalancing the domestic group, 
towered the ecclesiastics: the Bishop of the 
dfstrict, the lesser clergy, the father con¬ 
fessors, and several solitaries who had been 
attracted by the strangeness and special 
sanctity of the event. The body of the church 
was filled with neighbours, the faithful and 
the' curious. It was richly decorated in a 
rustic fashion, and above the al;ar, like a 
trophy, hung a barbaric torque of gold. 
Through the open western door Justus’s 
farmyard could be seen. It too was full of 
people—slaves, husbandmen, soldiers. These 
last were all baptised Christians and particu¬ 
larly devout. They had been drafted in to 
protect the sacred ceremony from inter¬ 
ference. The district was not as settled as it 
had been. Deceitfully now did it sleep in the 
autumn sunlight—^the vineyards, the corn- 
lands, the olive yards, the low ridges of the 
hills. The soldiers glanced occasionally at the 
hills. 

Mass had been said Lucilla, a little drowsy, 
awoke with a start. The great ceremony of 
her daughter’s dedication was to begin. 
Perpetua Virgo, perpetual virginity. She 


A NOTE about the manuscript of this story 
appears on page 97. 


nudged her husband and he awoke frowning. 
For he had promised the Bishop to build a 
bigger, better basilica as a thank-offering, 
also Perpetua’s dowry had to be surrendered 
to the Heavenly Bridegroom, and Marcian’s 
heritage impaired, and the little girls go al¬ 
most unportioned. He had not expected all 
this. He had hoped to marry his eldest 
daughter to some substantial farmer. There 
had been little talk of dedicated virgins when 
he was young, and he had never expected to 
rear one in the family. The animals mated— 
he could hear them at it when the chanting 
ceased—and are we not like them in that? 
Still frowning, he took his wife’s hand ritually, 
then dropped it, for the Bishop had begun his 
address. 

Standing beside the altar, the Bishop re¬ 
minded his congregation that this dedication 
would in any case have taken place and been 
blessed, but it was now signalised by a 
miracle wliich would live in the annals of the 
Church for ever. Five days ago, as they all 
knew, the virgin Perpetua had set forth on a 
journey, not from idleness, not from wanton¬ 
ness, not from a desire to see the world (which 
she already too well knew), but to confer with 
a holy matron of her acquaintance upon re¬ 
ligious matters. She travelled in all seemliness, 
with her brother as escort and a suitable 
retinue of slaves. Edifying was the meeting 
between the two devout females, long did 
they converse, many were the pious proposi¬ 
tions they exchanged. Presently came the hour 
for her return to her parents’ abode. She 
mounted her mule, her brother rode some¬ 
what behind as was suitable, her retinue 
followed on foot. The evening was calm, the 
air balmy, no danger seemed to menace. But 
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these are the moments when the Adversary is 
most active. She turns a corner of the road 
and— 

“Oh my brethren oh my sisters, what did 
our virgin then see? Horsemen. What horse¬ 
men? Goths. She shrieks, she trembles, they 
bear down on her, Goths, Goths, hideous of 
form and of face, they are here. They lay 
hold of Perpetua and hale her off her mule, 
they clasp her, my brethren my sisters, she is 
lost. Is she not lost? It^seems so. Her brother 
is overpowered, for he^is but a stripling, her 
retinue scattered. With their booty the Goths, 
yes the Goths I again say, ride onward into 
the hills. They have captured that which is 
more precious than gold or jewels, namely a 
virgin, Perpetua the virgin whom the whole 
world could not ransom. 

“What are they going to do to her, oh my 
brethren oh my sisters, what? 

“Night falls, they come to a miserable hut. 
Wine is offered to Perpetua which she spurns 
and they drink and there is an orgy. She is 
thrown to the ground. And one of them—he 
who once wore this golden circlet above our 
altar and now wears it no longer—nay nay I 
cannot continue—” 

He paused, and there was silence in the 
basilica except for sore swallowings in throats. 
Using the frank language of his age, the 
language of St Augustine and St Jerome, he 
continued as follows; 

“—and loosens his own. To lose her vir¬ 
ginity to the husband for whom she was once 
destined would be for Perpetua defilement 
enough, but this! The ravisher covers her, his 
hot breath beats back her prayers, and his 
member—and they are membered like 
horses,.. 

He paused again and somebody laughed. 
He started with anger and amazement, and 
the congregation trembled. Who had laughed? 
They looked right and left, and lol the face 
of Marcian, the virgin’s young brother, was 
crimson. 

For a few moments the service of dedication 
stopped. Marcian gulped and gasped, and 
his features returned towards their former 
colour. His parents bent over him, his 
mother asked him whether he was ill. He 
shook his head. He was a modest boy, in awe 
of his sister as they all were, and his conduct 
was inexplicable. He now sat with his head 


bowed and his thick lips closed—there was a 
strain of African blood in the family and it 
had come out in Marcian. 

The Bishop looked at him and hesitated. 
He suspected diabolical possession, and the 
lower clergy were crossing themselves right 
and left. Perpetua alone was undisturbed. 
Her eyes remained fixed on the altar ecstati¬ 
cally. She was far away from such trifles. And 
taking his cue from her he decided to resume 
his homily as if nothing had happened. 

L et them note (he said) that at that 
supreme moment when all seemed lost 
the virgin’s prayer was heard. There was a 
lightning flash, the Goth staggered back and 
fell as though struck to the ground. Nay more, 
he was visited with repentance and followed 
her humbly when she departed, and offered 
her as atonement that great golden torque 
that lay against the altar now. She returned 
home unscathed and triumphant, virgo victrix. 
She had done what the might of men cannot. 
And in due time, he doubted not, she would 
subdue all around her to her holy purpose, 
and the foul engendering which is Adam’s 
curse would cease. 

He looked at Justus and Lucilla as he spoke 
these last words, and they looked away. Tt 
was in sin that they had engendered Perpetua, 
and in sin—greater sin—Marcian. Much 
pleasure had gone to the making of Marcian. 
This, the>'' now learned, is wrong. All fruit¬ 
fulness and warmth are wrong. They tried to 
understand this and looked humbly at their 
formidable daughter, who alone could save 
them from eternal punishment. When the 
dedication was over they asked Marcian what 
had made him laugh. “1 do not knov/, some¬ 
thing I was not thinking of made me laugh,’’ 
was his reply. 

“It may harm us, that laugh of yours.” 

“I am sorry, dear father, I will try to laugh 
no more. But the cattle need driving in. The 
country is unsafe with Goths about. May I 
now go and help the herdsmen?” 

“No, for there now has to be Holy Con¬ 
verse in the bam,” said Lucilla with a sigh. 
“All must repair there.” 

They did so. The barn resembled the 
basilica, except that Perpetua now spoke. She 
exhorted all present to follow her example, 
the females particularly, and fixed her beady 
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eyes upon her sisters, Galla and Justa, merry 
little maidens. Males, she explained, were of 
coarser clay, hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, and could achieve less. The Bishop 
took her up -a little here. Males, he asserted, 
could also afchieve virginity and must be en¬ 
couraged to do so. The involuntary pollu¬ 
tions which sometimes overcame them were 
from the Devil certainly, but not fatal. He 
appealed—and here his eye fixed Marcian— 
to men and particularly to youths, in the first 
tumult of their ripeness. 

‘‘He is a good boy,” said his father. 

‘‘He is the comfort of our old age,” said 
his mother.'And little Galla and Justa piped 
up: ‘‘We like Marcian. Oh, we like Marcian 
much better than Perpetua. He makes us 
toys.” 

The Bishop threw up his hands in annoy¬ 
ance. ‘‘Toys? Toys? O generq^^tion of vipers, 
who will save you from the wrath to come? It 
is she, she alone, that virgin who consents to 
sojourn amongst you, she alone averts the 
merited thunderbolt.” These were strong 
words, but he had been disturbed by the un¬ 
seemly interruption in the basilica and was 
half-minded to pronounce an exorcism now. 
But there seemed insufficient evidence, so he 
terminated the Converse and proceeded to his 
bullock-cart. All accompanied him with the 
exception of Marcian, who exploded once 
more into laughter. For he, and he alone, 
knew how Perpetua’s virginity., had been 
preserved. -■* 

It had been preserved as follows. 

T hat DAY, five days ago, when they met 
the Goths, he had set forth without 
forebodings. Attendance on Perpetua was 
part of his duty, he was humble and loyal and 
ready to die for her if necessary. She spoke 
little to him on the journey out, if she did so 
he rode forward to receive her orders and fell 
back to transmit them to the slaves. He did 
not ask himself whether he liked her—^it 
would have been an unseemly question—but 
he knew that he lay under her continuous and 
permanent displeasure. For some years ago he 
*had been guilty of impurity. One of his 
mother’s house-girls had given him a thrill 
which he still remembered. His mother had 
beaten the girl, his father had laughed, all was 
passing off normally when Perpetua had a 
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sort of fit. She called them all to her couch, 
and made him promise he would never be un¬ 
chaste again. It was easy to promise, for he 
was thoroughly frightened, and being only 
thirteen assumed that his carnal impulses 
would weaken. She knew better. She had 
been waiting for such an opportunity as this, 
and she began to organise a holy spy-system 
with the help of the monks who began to 
haunt the farm. All was done in the name of 
his parents, and they were watched too, and 
gradually the ease went out of life. It was the 
price they paid for rearing a saint. 

Brother and sister made a striking pair as 
they rode into the entangling hills—she 
severe, ascetic, veiled, he open to all the winds 
and suns of heaven, his knees and neck bare 
until she reminded him to cover them. Once 
he started a countrified song which the retinue 
took up, but she stopped that and substituted 
a psalm. When they reached their destination 
he had to remain outside it, for so holy was 
the matron that no male creature was suffered 
to enter her abode. Even male mosquitoes 
were prohibited, the slaves said. They be¬ 
came ribald on the subject, and he had to 
check them while not wanting to do so. ‘ Fell 
your mistress that it is time we left, for the 
sun falls towards the hills,” he told them 
presently. A slave passed the message through 
a grille to an aged woman, and after further 
delay Perpetua appeared. 

She was even graver than before, but more 
disposed to talk. When they had started for 
home she summoned him and told him that 
she was now decided on perpetual virginity. 

‘‘It is God’s will, sister.” 

“I shall not retire to the desert. The matron 
has counselled me otherwise. I shall make my 
abode amongst you.” 

‘‘It is evidently God’s will—sister, look at 
that hawk.” 

‘‘What of it?” 

‘‘Someone has disturbed him.” 

‘‘Marcian, when will you learn seemliness?” 

‘‘Have I not? I do try.” 

‘‘I was about to speak to your edification, 
but you are diverted by the passing flight of 
a bird.” 

At this moment the Goths appeared. There 
were only three of them, and had Perpetua 
kept quiet the two parties might have ridden 
past each other with friendly salutation. But 
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she lifted up her voice and prayed. “O Lord 
God of Hosts O God of Abraham Isaac and 
Jacob deliver us out of the hands of our 
enemies,” she cried. Her prayer was heard by 
the slaves and they started to run away. The 
Goths chased the slaves. One of them, press¬ 
ing by Marcian, nicked his horse on the rump 
with a knife. The horse reared and he fell off. 
Seeing him tumble, another Goth haled 
Perpetua off her mule. The disaster was im¬ 
mediate and complete. Brother and sister bit 
the dust while the squeals of their retinue 
grew fainter and the sun dropped towards the 
hills with a jerk. 

Further indignities followed. His ankles 
were bound, he was made to hop so that he 
fell down again amidst loud laughter, a bar¬ 
barian spat in his face, another threw an 
over-ripe fig, he was flung crossways on his 
mount, Perpetua replaced on hers, getting 
pinched in the process, and then they all rode 
deeper into the hills. They came to a hut, a 
sort of storehouse, for plunder lay about, in¬ 
cluding a barrel of wine. The captives were 
dismounted and Marcian’s ankles freed. He 
began to look around him. One of them ap¬ 
peared to be the leader, for he gave orders 
and wore a magnificent torque of gold. 
Perpetua was engaged in prayer. He tried to 
comfort her, but could not gain her attention. 

“Sister, I do not think we are in great 
danger. They seem to mean us no harm, 
though 1 cannot follow their speech. They 
want our mounts perhaps, not ourselves. T do 
not think they want us at all. They are only 
wild boys who do not know their own wishes 
or what is in their hearts.” 

“O God of Abraham Isaac and Jacob 
deliver us.” 

“Amen and I am sure he will. They are 
forgetting us, and soon we shall be able to 
walk away. I may even untether your mule so 
that you can escape in comfort.” 

“O God....” 

“And look, they are preparing food.” 

“Food, brother?” The suggestion out¬ 
raged her. “Unholy food.” 

“It has been stolen from holy people by the 
look of it.” 

“It is the fouler for that.” 

“Sister, I must confess I am hungry.” For 
an animal had broken loose inside him. “You 
had delicate refreshment at the matron’s, I 


was offered nothing. With respwt I must 
eat.” And walking boldly to the trestle where 
the Goths were at work he pointed to him¬ 
self and said “Marcian”, and pointed to the 
man with the torque, who said ‘.‘Euric”, and 
everyone laughed. The faces of the bar¬ 
barians were frank, childish and powerful. 
Emotions passed over them like clouds. No 
one, not even themselves, knew what they 
would do next. Having given him their best, 
they drank to him and to each other and to 
the Majesty of Rome. And they drank to 
Perpetua and explored her contours with bold 
blue eyes. She fell on her knees, not the safest 
of positions. One of them licked his lips, 
another fingered his breeks, and suddenly all 
five were struggling on the floor. All five, for 
Marcian had intervened to save her. The con¬ 
fusion was terrible. Ten arms, five heads and 
ten legs got mixed into a revolving ball whence 
the shrieks of the virgin and the howls of her 
ravishers floated out into the night. “Sister, 
escape,” Marcian repeated. “1 will hold them 
off from you. Escape.” She escaped and he 
got raped. 

Thc surprise exceeded the pain. “Not me, 
this can’t be for me” was his thought as the 
notorious Gothic embrace penetrated.Women 
died from it, the story went. That seed 
was said to breed devils. “Well, scarcely in 
my case.” The idea made him laugh, and he 
heard Eurir laugh. For it had been Euric. 

So likeuhese Goths! Food and drink, 
lechery, sleep, fighting, food, mirth, drink, 
boy, girl, no difference. Euric rolled off him 
when satisfied and could easily have been 
killed. But one does not kill beasts or babies. 
And the other two were no longer dangerous. 
The force of example had proved too strong 
for them. Call themselves devils, did they? 
He knew better. What had happened was not 
serious. The discomfort was already passing 
off and no one need know. 


H e hurried after his sister, found 
her at prayer, set her on her mule and 
tried to bestride his horse. A warning twinge' 
deterred him, so he walked instead and led 
his precious charge down the mountain. The 
moon had risen and revealed landmarks he 
recognised. For a time she was well content 
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and sang psalms of deliverance, but when her 
heart was emptied she addressed him with 
asperity and chid him for his ill-handling of 
the expedition. He did not defend himself— 
he had scarcely reached the age of defence— 
and certainl;^ he ought not to have fallen off 
his horse when the Goths arrived. Still, he 
felt he had made reparation of a sort and 
intercepted much that must have been in¬ 
tended for her. 

“At what are you laughing?” 

“I was not laughing, my sister.” 

“I saw your face in the moonlight. Why 
tell me a lie?” 

“I am not lying.!’ 

“Marcian! Marcian! Have you even after 
this warning no fear of eternal damnation?” 
She would have said more but was checked 
by the sound of hoofs. She was being 
pursued. 

Marcian led the mule into the shadow of a 
rock, and Euric thundered past them. He 
looked magnificent suddenly, the torque 
sparkled, his face was set in a dream. Gallop 
of witchcraft and vengeance. He was calling 
to some fiend of the night. Twisted in the 
rocks, it sounded to Marcian like his own 
name. * 

She began to rejoice. 

“Yes, sister, he has again missed you, and I 
know the path down into the plain, and there 
you will be safe. But sister, please refrain 
from singing. Your voice rings-too sharp 
through the night and may lose- you your 
virginity yet.” 

She opened her mouth to rebuke him but 
•>fell silent. The reappearance of the Goth had 
frightened her, and for the first time in her 
life she did as she was told. With bowed head, 
meditating on the universe whose earthly 
centre she supposed herself to be, she suffered 
her unworthy brother to guide her. He sought 
for patches of sand where the mule’s feet fell 
softly, he extricated her chastity from the 
treacherous mountain curves, night lightened, 
olives and vineyards crept around them at 
last, dawn would soon break over their 
father’s farm, when Euric reappeared, riding 
•towards them, furiously. 

Someone had to die this time and Marcian 
assumed it must be himself, and sprang into 
the middle of the path, ready to grapple, to 
be trampled on, he knew not what so long as 


it was his duty. But Euric swerved as they met, 
and bent sideways, and with both hands and 
terrific force crashed the torque round the 
boy’s neck. “Marcian!” he shouted, and this 
time the word rang clear. There was no doubt 
about it. He vanished into its echoes, leaving 
nothing behind him but a snake of dust. 

Marcian picked himself up, bewildered. 
The torque fitted him and almost seemed part 
of him. He touched its roughnesses and dis¬ 
covered that they were precious stones. Why 
had he been given it? And so skilfully? One of 
those stunning feats of horsemanship which 
were part of the barbarian legend. And were 
the Goths Just warriors? Could they be war- 
locks as well? 

He took hold of the mule and led it on, and 
they reached the farm without further ad¬ 
venture, and found there confu.sion of another 
sort. For some of the slaves in their retinue 
had found their way back during the night, 
and to cover their cowardice had spread tales 
of a great Gothic host which had carried the 
young master and mistress into captivity. 
Lucilla and the little girls were weeping, 
Justus was closeted with his bailiff to discuss 
the best method of ransom, the neighbours 
had been warned, the local legion, or what 
remained of it, was sending troops, and the 
Bishop had readily pronounced an anathema. 
And Just as the confusion was at its height 
the sun rose, there were Marcian and 
Perpetua, she praising God as usual and he 
holding his head high and necklaced with 
gold. 

Oh, then was sorrow turned into Joy, as a 
resident catechist remarked, then was cap¬ 
tivity led captive, and Marcian smothered in 
kisses. Perpetua declined any caress, for she 
now reserved herself for the Celestial Bride¬ 
groom, and it was not until she had changed 
her raiment and accepted refreshment that 
she consented to speak. She then related her 
adventures as she believed them to have 
occurred, and without the embellishments 
subsequently added to them by the Bishop. 
Her homily was dry and her sanctity so over¬ 
whelming that every word fell dead. “And 
after that I had escaped from that Den of 
Lions,” she concluded, “there was pursuit, 
but I erred as to its nature, for which no one 
can Justly blame me. I supposed that that Son 
of Belial was renewing his assault, but his in- 
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tention was otherwise. He pursued me to ask 
my pardon.” 

“But how did you understand what he said, 
Perpetua?” interrupted one of the little girls. 
“I did not know that Goths could speak.” 
She entertained extreme ideas about the Goths. 

“I should like to know what he said, how¬ 
ever dreadful it was,” said the other little girl. 
“Did he ask you to lie down?” 

“Silence, Galla, silence, Justa,” their par¬ 
ents cried. “Here are no matters for you.” 
But Perpetua responded not unbenJgnly. 
Looking at them and at Marcian against 
whom they were nestling, she explained the 
situation further: the Goth had not spoken, 
only meaningless shouts, but had done 
better than speech and offered all he possessed 
as a tribute to her virginity: he had given her 
that golden torque. 

“He didn’t,” cried Marcian before he 
could stop himself. 

“He did, brother, and as an atonement for 
his sin. In the hope of escaping eternal 
punishment he cast it down at my feet.” 

“He didn’t. He cast it round my neck.” 

She was too secure in her sanctity to take 
grave offence, and all that she said was: 
“Brother, I am well aware of that. When I said 
he cast it down at my feet I spoke as David 
might have, poetically. It is sometimes permiss¬ 
ible to be poetic and you would do well to 
study the Psalms more. Your Father Con¬ 
fessor shall be informed of this. He cast it 
round your neck because you were in attend¬ 
ance on me.” 

“I wasn’t.” The remark was childish, yet it 
caused his family to stir delightedly. It was 
the first time she had been gainsaid for years. 
She ignored him, clapped her hands, and 
ordered the slaves to place the torque in the 
basilica, where it would be dedicated to God. 
“Father, are these your orders?” the boy 
cried. 


Justus, still titular head of the house, 
looked annoyed. Lucilla ventured to say: 
“Daughter, we know that the ornament is 
yours, but our son looks so manly in it, it so 
suits the coming pride of his race. Daughter, 
could he not be allowed to display it up to the 
day of your own dedication?” She rejected 
this compromise and instructed the slaves to 
remove it by force. He was outraged and 


struggled and spat. “It is mine,” he eried, 
gave it me, and before the gods die I’ll give' 
something to him.” No one knew what he- 
meant, and he did not yet know himself. 
“Before the gods die” was a rustic oath which 
he ought not to have used. • His parents 
smiled at hearing it on his lips, and it re¬ 
minded them of older, easier days. “Before 
the gods die I’ll smack your bottom,” a 
peasant woman would say to her child The 
torque kissed him goodbye as he blasphemed, 
and left upon each of his shoulders a small 
scarlet scar, which soon faded. Calm at once, 
he looked about him in a dazed fashion. 
“What has happened?” he asked. 

His sister then arranged for him to undergo 
a penance. The penances were not severe. It 
was their frequency that enfeebled. 

D uring the five days before the 
dedication he became humble and help¬ 
ful, busied himself on pious little errands and 
duly revered Perpetua. Their joint adventure 
grew dim, nothing confirmed it, and it might 
have faded away but for the Bishop’s com¬ 
parison of Euric to a horse. “What about 
me?” he thought, and exploded wkh laugh¬ 
ter. For he was not ill-equipped, the slave-girl 
had known as much four years ago. And he 
longed to meet the Goth in the hills again and 
bring him to his knees, and since that could 
not be he longed for the unholiness of night. 

The night came, stormy and dark after the 
pageantry of the day. Everyone" was tired, 
sanctity had not brought peace. The children 
were excited and had fits of screaming, and 
the old people disputed, which was rare. 
Justus feared that the torque might be stolen 
from the altar. Lucilla argued that no spirit, 
however evil, would go to such lengths. 
Marcian took his father’s side, and undertook 
to set a guard. He then persuaded them to go 
to bed, went to his own chamber to find a 
cloak against the rain, and before he could 
put it on fell asleep. 

He woke with a start, convinced that some¬ 
thing had happened. As it had. He had for¬ 
gotten to set the guard for the basilica, and if 
there had been a theft—the gods help him! 
He sprang up and went to inspect—^it was 
only across the courtyard. The door was ajar, 
but when he looked in he could see, in the 
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li^t of candles,, that nothing had been 
■^tlurbed. The torque stood in its usual 
^position. 

... But lovelier than usual. He had forgotten 
how large it was, how it glowed and curved 
liKe a snake, how its roughnesses intoxicated. 
He was alone with it at last and for the last 
^me. It had been round his lover’s neck once. 
The recollection made him go all faint. He 
swayed against it and found himself in his 
lover’s arms. And he knew, without being 
told, that Euric, Euric the trickster, had 
lurked about the farm all day and hidden in 
the shadows to take him just like this, and he 
prepared to -meet his former fate. 

But things did not go as before. Euric was 
somehow different. He missed opportunities 
and failed to strike, and presently with an 
impatient grunt he flung himself face down¬ 
wards on the basilica floor. The caprices of 
the barbarians arc infinite, and this time he 
wanted to be raped. 

Well, he should be and it wouldn’t take 
long. The boy flung his garment off and 
mounted. Heaven opened and he rode like a 
devil, his head down, his heels in the air. 
Jtquc reditque viam toticnx, as a pagan poet 
puts it, destillat ab inguine virus, and as it did 
so they fused. They had fused into a single 
monster such as trouble the vigils of saints. 
He would have withdrawn now but it was too 
late. Clamped by his lust, he was already half 
Goth, he felt heavings of laughter which 
became his own, they could talk without 
speaking, they never stopped loving, and 
presently they started to fly. They flew round 
gnd round the basilica and defiled it, they 
shot through its roof into the storm-torn 
night. There was a blinding lightning flash, 
and for one delirious moment he saw the 
farmyard beneath him and all the animals 
looking up. Then he fell through his own 
ceiling into his bed and awoke. 

It had been a dream, and one for which he 
would have to do penance. But a dream so 
violent and warm that it must have been 
shared. 

He sat up and reflected. After all, Goths do 
sometimes fly. That much is common know¬ 
ledge. Only last year one of them had haled 
up an old woman who was hoeing turnips 
•and dropped her into a muck-heap. They 


cannot fly far—the inscrutable decrees of 
Providence prevent them. Still, the basilica 
could not be called far. He got out of his bed 
to look at it and so discovered that it was 
on fire. 

The alarm had already been given. Slaves 
shouted, children screamed, a monk pulled a 
bell, his mother had been hit by the bough 
of a falling tree. A tempest was abroad, 
alternating thunder with spouts of rain, and 
someone had unfastened the gate of the farm¬ 
yard, and the horses had got out and were 
going wild. He found his father and they tried 
to establish order. The basilica, they noted, 
was not exactly burning, it was flickering with 
intense luminosity. What really mattered was 
the increasing panic, which they had not the 
skill to control. 

It was stilled by the arrival of Perpetua. 

Clad all in white, she issued from her 
apartment, advanced majestically and said, 
“My people, what is amiss?’’ It was the first 
time she had called everyone her people. And 
when she saw the quivering basilica she 
exclaimed: “It is the Enemy, it is the un¬ 
hallowed one. By what means he entered I 
know not, but I will destroy him.’’ 

“Save us,” all the people cried. 

“With God’s help 1 will do so.” 

It was at this point that Marcian flung 
himself across her path and said, “Sister, 
desist.” She heard him but did not reply. He 
was beneath her attention. “Sister, do not, oh 
I implore you do not,” he went on. “1 do not, 
I cannot speak but oh keep away from the 
place. It may be that seeds of devils—it 
cannot be, but do not risk it. I think I have 
dreamed, yet I may dream that I dreamt in 
which case the white-hot droppings—” as he 
said this the basilica’s doors opened, and far 
wiAin on the altar the torque showed scarlet. 
He cried: “Yes, there he is, there. We have 
been saved from him once—that is to say, 
you have and I do not signify. Let me save 
you again.” 

She paid no heed to such childishness but 
his last words annoyed her, and she permitted 
herself to say scornfully, “Save me, brother? 
You save meT' and went out intrepidly into 
the storm. There was a miraculous lull, and 
all could see her in the plenitude of her 
sanctitude and power. Virgo victrix, she con¬ 
tinued her advance. She entered the basilica, 
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and as she did so a thunderbolt fell and 
reduced it and her to ashes. 

I T WAS THE END of the World, or so 
they all thought, and so the Bishop 
thought as soon as the state of the roads 
permitted him to return and investigate. He 
had always been suspicious of this farm and 
its inmates and now he ordered exorcism, but 
it came too late. There was nothing to 
exorcise. The place seemed equally dis¬ 
possessed of good and of evil. He departed 
disconsolate, and a number of the religious 
followed him, leaving a spiritual void. 

Only the animals remained unaffected by 
the catastrophe. They clucked and copu¬ 
lated as usual. And the fields revived after 
the rain and promised bumper crops. Marcian 
had to see to this. There was so much work 
to do that he had not the time to repent. He 
duly recognised in his spare moments that his 
impiety and lechery were to blame and might 
damn him eternally, and he duly mourned 
his distinguished sister and collected what 


could be found of her into an urn. But what 
a relief not to have her about I And what an 
economy to be free of her hangers-on 1 A few 
hermits remained, a few shrines of an earlier 
religion returned, no one disputed, no one 
denounced, and the farm began to prosper. 
Fortunately it lay out of the route of the 
barbarian invasions that devastated the rest of 
the province. It became a charmed spot, and 
Marcian became gay and happy as well as 
energetic, and no longer yearned nostalgi¬ 
cally for the hills. Home sweet home was 
enough. His parents adored him, and he . 
procured them a comfortable and amusing old 
age. His little sisters adored him, and in due 
time he took their virginities.- He never saw 
Euric again but could always send him 
messages—any young Goth would accept 
one. And he gave the name of Euric to his 
favourite mare, whose stable he shared on 
dark nights, and upon whom at the heroic 
moment he could be seen thundering across 
the sky, clamped, necklaced in gold. 
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Dozing 

Sleep almost came 
Like a tide 

Merciful water flowing over me 
My eyes were closing 
But something in me resisted 
Words returned to my mind 
My mind or imagination 
And in that tidal flow 
Words washed up like pebbles 
And I had to pick them up 
I do not know why 
Yet they seemed to have value 
Value not of the precious gems 
Diamonds, emeralds, rubies 
But words flung up on a shore 
At the edge of morning 
On to the beach of my mind 
And I have to write them down. 

Elizabeth Jennings 
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& the Poetry of Action 



W HAT COUNTS MOST in the Homeric 
poems is action. It awakes the responses 
through which we judge the poetry. To the range 
of these responses there is almost no limit. There 
is almost no human reaction which Homer did not 
translate into a concrete poetical form. The one of 
which he is a little sparing is laughter. This is 
applied abundantly to the gods, who laugh at each 
otfier and whose merriment is presumably shared 
by the poet’s audience, especially in such full-scale 
episodes as the Deception of Zeus or the song of 
Demodocus on the love of Ares and Aphrodite. 
Among men this is much rarer. It is true that there 
is gentle fun in the exchange of armour between 
Glaucus and Diomedes (vi 235 - 6 ), .where the 
generous impulse of Glaucus makes him give 
away his golden armour in exchange for the 
bronze armour of Diomedes, which is worth only 
a ninth of it. There are, too, outbursts of bitter 
laughter, as when the Achaeans laugh at the blow 
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which Odysseus gives to Thersites with his sceptre 
(ii 270 ) or the frenzied laughter of the Suitors 
which Athene sends to them ( 20 . 346 ). But this is 
not humour, but derision and, as such, well fitted 
to the heroic temper in its wilder or angrier moods. 

With this partial exception there is almost no 
human emotion which Homer does not present or 
which he does not arouse. His effect is the more 
powerful because it is direct, immediate and sin¬ 
gle. He may be compared first with other prac¬ 
titioners of oral heroic song, and we mark the 
enormous difference of range between him and 
not merely the author of the Song of Roland and 
the poets of the Elder Edda but the authors of 
Gilgamesh and Beowulf, to say nothing of Mongol 
or Tartar poets still or recently at work. These 
other poets have indeed moments of concentrated 
force and assertive power, but so has Homer; 
what they have not got is his wonderful range 
which seems to cover all human experience that is 
worth covering. Heroic poets arc not expected to 
do this; their job is rather to catch certain high 
moments and concentrate on them. Homer has an 
effortless grasp of most elementary human states, 
and moves easily from one to another. Conversely, 
he may be compared, in quite a different respect, 
with those poets, writers of literary epic, who 
sought to imitate and rival and improve him. 

Of these Virgil is first and foremost. Though he 
knew that he could never really rival Homer in his 
own field, he still tried to do something compara¬ 
ble, and attained at least a noble scope and 
dignity. He is hampered by his own contorted, 
conflicting, uncertain emotions and by his 
insecurity of belief and outlook. By trying to 
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believe more than he did he succeeded in believing 
less, and his vision of imperial Rome is much 
vaguer than Homer’s vivid sense of heroic man¬ 
hood. Homer would not have maintained his 
wonderful directness of approach if he had not 
sung to a listening audience and felt himself 
bound to make everything beautifully clear to it. 
Conversely, in exploiting a far wider range of 
themes than other heroic poets he may have been 
helped by the wealth and antiquity of the Greek 
poetical tradition, which accumulated stories over 
a long period, and reflected a generous taste for 
life because it was almost the only fine art that 
flourished in the dark ages after the collapse of the 
Mycenaean civilisation. A poet could take ad¬ 
vantage of this and learn from it, but he would not 
have gained much if he had not possessed to a 
very high degree the imaginative insight and the 
creative understanding which turn human emo¬ 
tions into poetry. 

In depicting the emotions at work Homer makes 
his audience share them and enter into the spirit 
of his characters. This happens so effortlessly that 
we hardly notice it, but the ease is largely due to 
Homer’s concentration on a single mood and his 
subjection of everything to this. Thus the quarrel 
between Agamemnon and Achilles in Book i is a 
study in anger on both sides. Each hero is 
dominated by it because he thinks that he has 
been wounded in his honour, Agamemnon by 
having to give up Chryseis, Achilles by having 
Briseis taken from him. Anger flares through the 
book and takes vivid forms, from rabid abuse to 
thoughts of violence which come very near to 
action. In the exchange of insults the two heroes 
are well matched. We may not for the moment ask 
who has right on his side, and it is not till later 
that we see the case of Achilles. This is the 
authentic Homeric technique. The simple, power¬ 
ful emotions promote swift and overwhelming 
action. The high temper displayed by the two 
heroes is self-destructive and leads to untold harm, 
but it can take other, less deadly forms, and in any 
case it is essential to the action on the battlefield, 
to the impetus which carries Hector or Patroclus, 
Diomedes or Sarpedon, on his unrelenting course. 
It sets the tone for the fiercest events, and every¬ 
thing follows naturally. 

J UST AS IN HIS CONSTRUCTION of narrative 

Homer follows the rule of “one thing at a 
time”, so this enforces on him a simplification and 


indeed a simplicity of poetical effect. Every epi¬ 
sode has on the whole a single character, but once 
it is finished we may expect something quite 
different. Once his direction is set, he goes 
irresistibly ahead. So when Iris tells Achilles to 
appear at the trench and dismay the Trojans, she 
does it after scenes of lamentation and grief, but 
at this point Homer takes a new direction and the 
whole passage (xviii 202-31) is an astonishing 
display of what the mere appearance of Achilles 
can do. A fierce, heroic splendour shines in every 
line, and it is right and proper that at the sight 
twelve Trojan charioteers die of shock. So too, 
when Odysseus strings the bow, we are held in 
tense expectation, but the whole situation moves 
forward with increasing excitement as he first 
shoots an arrow down the line of the axes and 
then leaps upon the platform, throws off his rags, 
and announces his new task of vengeance. The 
tone is suddenly changed and then maintained for 
the new actions. 

This concentration is applied to quite small 
matters, and does much to integrate them into the 
main poem. For instance in Book i the angry 
quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles is 
interrupted by a description of the voyage in which 
Odysseus brings back Chryseis to her father 
(i 430-87), It tells the successive stages of the 
voyage, the landing, the welcome, the feast, and 
the departure. Each is factual and precise and 
brief, and the whole episode breaks for a few 
moments the violence of the quarrels behind it. It 
is quite wrong to think it an interpolation; it fulfils 
a need, and it does so by keeping its own quiet 
tone without a mistake. Rather more exciting but 
equally well maintained is the small episode in 
which Odysseus, drawing unknown near to tbe 
hut of Eumaeus, is attacked by the dogs and 
fortunately rescued by the swineherd. It is a 
sudden moment of excitement, admirably 
sustained, entirely true to Greek life, and an 
excellent introduction to Eumaeus. The different 
elements are fused into a single whole, which has 
a character different both from what precedes and 
from what succeeds it. 

The direct movement of narrative is enriched by 
Homer’s eye for the illuminating detail, the small 
touch which throws a vivid light on what happens. 
Thersites, for instance, makes only one appe<u- 
ance in the Iliad, but though it is short it is impor¬ 
tant because he embodies unheroic, even anti¬ 
heroic qualities, and these are reflected in his 
appearance: 
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He was the ugliest xnan who came to Troy. He was 
bandy-legged and lame in one foot. His shoulders 
were bent and met over his chest. Above, he had an 
egg-shaped head, and on it sprouted some scanty 
hairs, (ii 216-^19) 

Such an appearance fits Thersites’ character and 
behaviour and marks him out for contempt. A 
small but delightful touch comes from Menelaus 
when he tells how Helen walked round the 
Wopden Horse and addressed the Achaean 
leaders, imitating the voices of their wives (4.279). 
We can believe it of her, but it is told so simply 
that it takes a moment to see how illuminating it 
is. So too* when a very unusual situation is in 
question, Hopier makes sense of it by some deft 
stroke of insight. When Menelaus lies in wait for 
the sea-god Proteus, he and his companions hide 
by wrapping themselves in newly-flayed sealskins: 

“There would our lying-in-wait have been most 
horrible, for the deadly stink of the sea-bred seals 
wore us down terribly; for who would lie down to 
rest by a creature of the sea?” (4.441-3) 

Fortunately they are saved by the goddess putting 
ambrosia under their nostrils—but the point has 
been made, and illustrates the unusual nature of 
the adventure. 

Su*CH SMi^LL TOUCHES may give a powerful 
reinforcement to some general effect which is 
intended. When Hector takes advantage of a lull 
in the battle to go into Troy, he finds his wife 
Andromache on the walls. They exchange touch¬ 
ing and beautiful words about the dark prospects 
that face them, and then Hector turns’to his small 
child Astyanax: 

After speaking. Hector reached out his arms for his 
child; but the child shrank back crying to the bosom 
■* of his deep-girdled nurse, frightened by the look of 
his dear father, afraid of his bronze helmet and its 
horse-hair plume, which he marked as it nodded 
terrible from the crest of the helmet. His dear 
father and his lady mother laughed. Then shining 
Hector took the helmet from his head, and set it, 
all glittering, on the ground, (vi 466-73) 

This changes the tone, which is beginning to 
reach a tragic temper, and introduces the warmth 
of a young family, but the one rises out of the 
other, since the child is the token of the love of 
Hector and Andromache. The common, human 
touch adds to the grandeur and nobility of the 
occasion. So too when Achilles has tied the dead 
Hector to his chariot and is already dragging him 
round Troy, Andromache does not yet know what 
is happening. She is busy with her embroidery, 
and then she gives orders to her slaves to heat the 
water for Hector’s bath when he comes back from 


battle (xxii 440-4). She then hears the sound of 
wailing, rushes out and sees the worst. The small 
domestic touches mark the gap between the life of 
a woman and the life of a man, and their juxta¬ 
position shows how closely interwoven they are. 
At a less tragic level but deeply touching is the'dog 
Argos, who recognises Odysseus after twenty 
years and then dies (17.326-7). He is the true and 
faithful servant who knows his master without 
any marks or signs, and suffers for his loyalty as 
he lies cast on the midden, neglected and full of 
ticks. These are an indication of his loyalty, and 
death is the right end at the right time. 

In these cases, and in many others like them, a 
detail adds something highly individual and yet 
illuminating, and such details are more effective 
when they strengthen some display of emotion or 
affection. They are as necessary to the heroic 
outlook as any kind of prowess, for they provide 
the hero with a solid background and bind his 
friends to him. The /Had, like other heroic poems, 
has its examples of heroic friendship, not only in 
Achilles and Patroclus but on the Trojan side in 
Sarpedon and Glaucus. These friendships find 
their chief outlet in war, where each friend helps 
the other, and if either is in trouble he calls for the 
other’s help. So Sarpedon reminds Glaucus that 
they receive great honours in their own homeland, 
which they do not deserve if they fail to rise to the 
present challenge; so let them take the risk and 
advance to battle (xii 310-28). Later, when 
Sarpedon has been mortally wounded by Patro¬ 
clus, he calls on his friend to look after his body 
and his armour after his death (xvi 492-501), and 
this Glaucus, with the help of the gods, does. 

T he affection between Achilles and 
Patroclus is more powerful and more tragic, 
sinceAchilles feels that he failed to save Patroclus 
(xviii 98-100). So long as Patroclus is alive 
Achilles treats him as an equal and shares his 
troubles with him. When Patroclus is deeply 
distressed by the disasters of the Achaeans, 
Achilles mocks him gently and compares him to a 
child running to its mother (xvi 7-11), but when 
he knows what the trouble is, he treats it seriously 
and not only lets Patroclus go to battle but lends 
him his own armour. Tlie strength of his love for 
Patroclus is revealed when the latter is killed, and 
takes almost extravagant forms (xviii 23 ff.), so 
that Antilochus is afraid that Achilles will cut his 
throat from grief. Because Patroclus has been 
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killed by Hector, Achilles is obsessed by a desire 
to kill Hector in return (xviii 114), but even this is 
not enough for him, and when he has killed 
Hector, his troubles are not finished. 

These male affections are stronger and more 
demanding than affections between men and 
women. Since the woman is dependent on the 
man, she finds her fulfilment in him. Andro¬ 
mache’s whole life is centred on Hector and their 
small child. Indeed they can hardly be otherwise; 
for her whole family has been killed by Achilles 
(vi 421^), and her husband takes their place: 

“Hector, you are my father and my lady mother and 

my brother, and you are my sturdy husband.” 

(vi 429-30) 

In her love for him she foresees his death and 
knows that it means the end for herself and her 
child. Yet in this there is nothing mawkish. 
Andromache lives entirely for her duties as a wife 
and a mother, but she has her woman’s honour 
which lies in her husband’s prowess. She is still a 
very young woman, and her pathos is enhanced 
by it, but she is not pathetic in any cheap or 
commonplace way. She knows what the dangers 
arc and she is ready to face them. 

In this matter there is a great difference 
between Achilles and Hector. Even in battle it is 
noteworthy that while one of Hector’s gifts is for 
rallying and inspiring his fellows, Achilles needs 
no support and fights alone. This reflects the great 
difference between their personal lives. Patroclus 
is deeply attached to Achilles, but hardly says so, 
and complains that he is not the son of Peleus and 
Thetis but of the sea and the rocks (xvi 33-5). 
Patroclus may even be said to die for Achilles in 
so far as his career in battle is caused by his 
shame at Achilles’ abstention from it. But the ties 
between them are quite different from the steady, 
quiet devotion which bind Andromache and 
Hector. Nor is Thetis dependent on Achilles in 
any respect. She is deeply involved in his life, and 
feels his sorrows ail the more because he is 
doomed to die young (i 415-18). This is about all 
the affection which Achilles inspires, and the 
contrast is complete with Hector, who is the main¬ 
stay not only of Andromache but of Priam, who 
sees in his death the end of Troy (xxii 410-11), of 
Hecuba, who loves him more than all her other 
children (xxiv 748), and of Helen, who is deeply 
conscious of his kindness to her (xxiv 761-75). In 
the scarcity of his human ties Achilles stands out 
more emphatically as a hero, while Hector is a 
little too human to be a hero of the highest class. 
Yet both are presented through the affections that 


they arouse in others or feel for them. It is not 
their only claim, but it is a background against 
which their other qualities show their worth. It is 
right that they should be pitted against each other, 
and each gains something by it. 

In the study of Homeric affections Odysseus 
and Penelope have a special place. When we are 
introduced to them, they have been severed for 
twenty years, and after all this time Penelope 
cherishes his memory and breaks constantly into 
tears at the thought of him. She is convinced that 
he is dead, but such is her love for him that she 
clings to hope and trusts that every rumour of his 
survival may be true. She does not speak explicitly 
of her love for him. That is taken for granted, and 
yet, when he is at last restored to her, her inbred 
suspicion is strong and she hesitates before she 
accepts him. This is true to human nature, and 
after all he has been away for a very long time. 
On his side Odysseus is almost equally undemon¬ 
strative, but he reveals his true feelings to Calypso 
when, to no purpose, she hopes that he will stay 
with her, and he answers; 

“I.ady goddess, be not angry with me in this way; I 
too know very well that wise Penelope is inferior to 
you in looks and figure for the eyes to see; for she 
is a mortal woman, and you arc immortal and free 
from old age. But even so 1 wish and hope all my 
days to go home and see the day of my return.” 
(5.215-20) 

When at the end of a long story husband and wife 
are alone together they pick up an old intimacy 
and Penelope cannot take her arms off her hus¬ 
band (23.240). This decorous, lasting affection 
does not touch us very deeply, and wc cannot but 
compare it with the love which Odysseus’ mother, 
Anticlea, feels for him, and which we hear of when 
he calls up her ghost at the end of the world. He 
asks her what brought her death, and she answers: 

‘The far-seeing shooter of arrows did not come 
upon me in my chambers or kill me with her gentle 
shafts, nor did any sickness attack me, such as most 
often takes away life from the limbs with hideous 
wasting. But it was longing for you and for your 
ways, glorious Odysseus, and for your gentleness 
of heart, that took away life from my limbs.” 
(11.197-203) 

This is the most direct and most powerful out¬ 
burst of affection in Homer, and it illustrates how 
his concentration on a single mood gives a 
uniquely dramatic power. 

W HEN HOMER HAS EXPLOITED a Single 
mood or tone, he changes to another, and 
this too is done simply but conclusively. The most 
complex case is in Book ix when an embassy 



Homer, Poet of Action 


comes to Achilles to make amends for Agamem¬ 
non and to ask him to relent, but he refuses and 
tho^ go away unsuccessful. Inside this main plan 
of failure Homer marks three stages and each 
makes a dramatic surprise. At 3S7 if. Achilles 
annoimces that he will sail away on the morrow; 
at 618 if. that he will sail away in the morning; at 
650-3 that he will join battle when Hector reaches 
the ships of the Myrmidons. Though for the 
moment these amount to a refusal, in the long run 
they mark stages towards the still distant moment 
when Achilles will return to battle. The change is 
deftly and delicately presented, and each section 
has its own character. So too in the exploits of 
Patroclus tl^sre is a marked variation of tone and 
effect. In the first stage he carries ail before him 
(xvi 278-675). Then Apollo opposes him, and the 
mood changes to uncertainty, doubt, and alarm, 
until finally Patroclus is wounded and disiirmed 
and killed (xvi 676-861). The two phases are quite 
distinct; each has its own mark&d character, the 
first working through the thrills of a victorious 
progress, the second through a sense of forth¬ 
coming failure and defeat. 

The emotions which Homer shows at work are 
those of living beings, human or divine or animal. 
In the last class are the horse of Achilles and the 
dbg of Qdysseus, both deeply concerned with 
their masters and each showing it in his own way, 
the horse by speaking in a human voice, the dog 
by wagging its tail and dying. The gods are close 
to us because they are like human beings. They 
are vastly more powerful and do what men cannot 
possibly do, but this somehow enhances their 
likeness and makes us treat them as we would 
men who are not doomed to die. They have 
distinct personalities and move in their own right, 
'■Each of the three goddesses, Athene, Hera and 
Aphrodite, is moved by proper pride, as heroes 
are, and pursues her enemies without qualm. But 
the gods are brought closer to men in other, more 
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interesting ways. First, they have their human 
children. Aphrodite is the mother of Aeneas, and 
protects him in battle; 2^us is the father of Sar- 
pedon and would protect him if it were possible. 
Though they themselves cannot really be hurt, the 
gods can be wounded in their affections when 
their children suffer. Secondly, the gods have their 
human attachment. We have seen how strong is 
Athene’s for Odysseus, but in a different way 
Aphrodite’s care for Paris is hardly less strong, 
though less friendly and intimate. Because he gave 
her the prize of beauty, she gives him Helen, and 
both saves him from death in the duel with 
Menelaus and consoles him by forcing Helen to 
do what he wishes. The affections of the gods do 
not touch us very deeply but make the gods more 
likeable. It is the other side of their hatreds, of the 
injured pride which compels them to maintain 
unceasing hostility to those who have in some 
sense dishonoured them. That is why Athene and 
Hera fight on the other side to Aphrodite, why 
Poseidon harries Odysseus for blinding Poly¬ 
phemus and hates Troy because he was cheated 
by Laomedon (xxi 443 ff.). 

By giving human traits to his gods and his 
animals Homer unifies his approach to his com¬ 
plex subject, and this attitude helps to explain his 
intention in composition. . . . But there is no 
reason to think that Homer himself created 
types of manhood for imitation or even as 
warnings. His personalities derive their being 
from his passionate interest in them, and this 
itself may well have been fostered by a tradition 
which rejoiced in the glorious doings of men. 

This is the central spring of his power and if 
incidentally he inspires or instructs, it is because 
he believes so strongly in the reality and worth of 
certain human qualities. No doubt he composes 
poetry because he must, and that is explanation 
enough. 












Bomhsters 


Belfast: Passing in front of the prison where she 
spent four months in 1970, Bernadette Devlin. M.P., 
says: "One day we decided to throw a tear-gas 
bomb in the House of Commons, which could cost 
10 years of prison to whoever did it, A young boy, 
who had only three more months to live, volunteered. 
Then I was sent to Jail for other reasons, but I lived 
all the time for the coup. One morning I got a 
telegram ‘Fergus Dead.’ The prison manager 
seeing my distress thought it was a relative; he gave 
me strong tea with sugar and exempted me from 
work all day. He didn't know I was crying because 
Fergus died one week too early to throw the bomb.” 

THE TIMES 



Bonn: A car belonging to a West German Judge 
inTestigatiDg the activities of a violent group of 
anarchists was wrecked by an explosion today. 

Judge Wolfgang Buddoiberg, aged 60, would 
normally have been in the car at the time. As It was, 
he had gone independently to his office hi the federal 
court in Karlsruhe to start work early. 

His wife, Frau Gerda Buddenbei^, set off the 
bomb by turning the ignition key. She revived a foot 
wound and suffered shock. 

Judge Buddenberg is at present involved in 
investigating the activities of the ‘‘Baader-Meinhof 
group”, which started as an anarchist political club 
and thm turned to violent crime, including bank 
robberies and battles with the police. 

The blast is the fourth serious explosion in West 
Germany in five days. On Tbur^y a United 
States Army officers’ club in Frankfurt was the 
scene of an explosion which killed a colonel and 
injured 13 other people. 

On Friday two bombs went off in Augsburg police 
headquarters, injuring several policemen, and on the 
same day another bomb wrecked the Bavarian 
criminal police headquarters in Munich, 25 miles 
away. Thm were no fatalities. 

THE TIMES 


Karlsruhe: Meanwhile, a group calling itself the 
Red Army Faction today claimed responsibility for 
the attack on the U.S. military compound. 

A letter sent to the German press agency DP A 
in Munich said that the bombings were in reaction 
to the “bomb-blockade of the U.S. imperialists 
against North Vietnam.” The letter demanded an 
end to the blockade and bombings and the immediate 
withdrawal of all U.S. forces from Indochina. 

The letter identified the bombers as belonging to 
the Red Army Faction’s Commando Petra Schelm. 
Petra Schelm was slain by police gunfire last year as 
authorities searched for members of the so-called 
Baader-Meinhof Group. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 


Milan: Two huge clandestine dumps of arms and 
ammunition, believed to belong to a terrorist left- 
wing organization named the Red Brigade, were 
reported found today. 

The Milan police were said to have discovered 
them during searches carrted out as part of the 
investigation into the death of Signor Glangiacomo 
Feltrinelli, the wealthy left-wing publisher found 
dead close to an electricity pyhm on the outskirts of 
Milao on March 15. 

The dumps contained dynamite and other 
explosives, ammunition, a sub-machine-gun, rifles, 
pistols, mines, bomb timers, forged ,car number 
plates, rubber stamps and other material used to 
huge documents, handcuffs, and a portable radio set. 

The first dump was found in a cellar of an empty 
former wfaie shop in via Boiardo. There was a wooden 
ceil there with padded walls, presumably destined 
for prisoners. In the ceU there was a microphone 
connected to a recorder outside. 

This led the police to the discovery of the second 
dump in the cellar of the house on via Delfico. More 
arms and ammunition and a number of documents 
were found. These included a passport in the name 
of Signor Feltrinelli, copies of the photograph 
attached to the forged passport in the name of 
Vincenzo Maggioni that had been found on the 
publisher's body, and copies of another photograph 
showing the “trial” of Signor Idalgo Macchiarini, a 
manager of Siemens. > 

Signor Macchiarini was kidnapped on March 3 by 
the Red Brigade, tried as an “enemy of the people”, 
photograph^ with a pistol pointed at his head and 
tiien released. TncTiiunic 



San Jc»e, Cal. : Three letters from Angela Davis to 
Soledad Brother George Jackson introduced at her 
trial last week provided some revealing glimpses 
into Miss Davis’ feelings towards Jackson and her 
thoughts on the revolutionary role of black women. 

”My hve—your love—reinforces my fighting 
instincts; it tells me to go to war .we too must 
pick up the sword. Only a fighting woman can guide 
her son in the warrior direction. ... In Cuba last 
summer / job' some very beautiful Vietnamese 
warriors—all female. ... I saw women patrolling 
the streets with rifles on their backs—defending the 
revolution .... 

"Jhe night nfter / saw you in court, for the first 
time in months, I dreamt. ... We were together, 
fighting pigs, winning. We were learning to know 
each other .... 

’’For the Black Female, the .solution is not to 
become less aggressive, not to lay down the gun, bui 



to leant how to set the sights correctly, aim 
accurately, squeeze rather than Jerk, and not be 
overcome by the damage. We have to learn how to 
rejoice when pig's blood is spilled. 

"... if we are serious about our commitment—if 
/ am serious about my love for you, about Black 
people, I should be ready to go all the way. I am." 

NEWSWEEK 



• 

London: Somehow, in recent years [writes dive 
James, a BBC broadcaster], past all the glottal 
barriers one tries to erect against the passage of 
trendy pabulum, Tve been swallowing the notion 
that equality for the American blacks could only 
come on the day when Panther commandos 6ew 
a B52 strike against NAACP headquarters. 

THE LISTENER 



Tokyo: Fifteen .self-styledrevolutionaries, including 
six girls, were indicted today for the execution of 12 
. colleagues in a bizarre case of ideological differences 
• and illicit sex. The victims, including several girls, 
were mostly tortured, stabbed or strangled. All the 15 
are .said to be members of an urban guerrilla group 
known as the Rengo Sekigun (Unijied Red Army). 

Last November, as police cracked down on 
extremists in the cities, 29 members of thf group 
Jied to the mountains. There they moved from 
huleout to hideout in the snow-covered mountain 
ranges. 

.^According to the indictments, the 12 victims were 
executed over a period of several weeks earlier this 
year during an ideological dispute. Some were 
accused by colleagues of opposing the leadership, who 
favoured an overthrow of the Japanese Goverrunent 
by violence. Others, including several girls, were 
accused of illicit sex relations—permitted only for 
officers of the group. 

• Police found the naked bodies of the victims 
buried in scattered graves around Maebashi. 
Survivors described midnight kangaroo courts at 
which the victim was beaten into confessing, 
tortured for several days, then murdered. 

The Rengo Sekigun was forned last year by an 
amalgamation of two left-wing groups. One, the Red 
Afmy, was responsible for the hijacking of an 
airliner to North Korea in 1970. The nine hijackers 
are still in Pyongyang, the North Korean capital, 
studying revolutionary theory. 

REUTER 


Melvin J, LcLsky 

Lady 
on the 
Barricades 

1, Mar git 

T hese are the kind of accidents that sow so 
much confusion in the history of ideas. The 
day I arrived in Munich from what I fancifuliy 
think of as Rousseau's Geneva the trial had just 
begun of a sunny young kindergarten teacher who, 
with the help of two teen-agers, armed with pistols 
and automatic weapons, had robbed a local bank 
of some fifty thousand marks. Why had she done 
it? Surely not for herself and her accomplices: 
that would be reprehensible bourgeois greed. It 
was for the children. All, perhaps, for Emile: 
for the hope of a good and innocent life, divorced 
—if need be. by force and violence—from the 
impurities of a corrupted society. 

It could be that women are more susceptible 
than men to the peculiar seductiveness of this call, 
or at least appear to offer a more moving sym¬ 
bolism for those who would be led by this kindly 
light. Mother Earth herself, or one of her 
daughters, seems to be calling. Her full right 
breast exposed, as in Delacroix, Marianne 
angrily climbs on to the barricades. 

For 30-ycar-old Margit Czenki the barricade 
at the moment happened to be the cashier’s 
grille in the Bavarian Hypotheken- und Wech- 
selbank. Although the Job was done with dispatch 
and no one was hurt (one of the boys fired a shot 
in fright, as he stumbled), it was only a matter of 
weeks before the gang was tracked down and 
picked up. Margit, innocent of society’s en¬ 
cumbrances to the last, was arrested in the cellar 
flat of one of the other boys, quite naked (“nackt 
wie Gott sie schuf," as Oberkriminalrat Schmidt 
pedantically reported, before listing the details of 
her Walther pistol and the rest of the arsenal). 

During the trial in Munich Margit Czenki, a 
smiling blue-jeaned blonde, introduced a note of 
gaiety into the proceedings to which not even the 
judge of the 16th Strafkammer was immune. 
Before sentencing her to six-and-a-half years (and 
her boy-friend to eight) he took into consideration 
the kindly self-sacrificing work she had contribut¬ 
ed to various children’s institutions. Still, as he 
remarked in a rare burst of German judicial 
humour, the bank robbery could not be quite 
accepted as a subscription drive to help handi¬ 
capped infants in a new kindergarten. The court 
had heard the story of her desperate idealism. 
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The "anti-autoritare Kinderladen’’ she had 
established were making their mark towards “a 
new and higher consciousness”, but the trouble 
was that all her children came only from middle- 
class homes! Where was the working class, where 
the babies of the oppressed proletariat who 
needed her most? If only they had a little more 
cash.... 

No, IT WAS NOT all kousseau, there was also 
Marx and Lenin, Guevara and Marighella, and 
not a little bit of Christ. From Marx she learned 
that all the wealth of society had been expro¬ 
priated from the working class, and so robbing 
a bank was only one way of returning the money 
to its proper source. From Lenin she had learned 
that the militant cadres were the avant-garde of 
the revolution, and she must have been puzzled 
by the nasty questions put to her about where all 
the money had gone and the scepticism of the 
court as to the legitimacy of her role as a self- 
appointed cashier of the proletariat. She and her 
friends had also pored over the fragments from 
Latin American guerrilla heroes. Marighella’s 
text had given them the technique of preparing a 
proper revolutionary hold-up (and when I 
retrirned to London I rushed over to Collet’s to 
get a copy and was pleased to find that Penguin, 
concerned as always for our intellectual enlighten¬ 
ment, had put out a handy edition, available 
everywhere at 35 p.; beg, borrow, or steal it if 
you can). 

One other ingredient. You must add to all this 
a jig^r of the casuistry which is proving to be the 
lasting philosophical contribution of Dr Marcuse. 
We are all Jesuits now.* Margit did not steal the 
get-away automobiles, she only borrowed them. 


* I am probably doing an injustice to the intellectual 
capacities of Loyola’s order, but I mean it only as a 
short-hand denotation of the Orwcllian-79W dialectic 
(“Hate Is Love”) which has these days reached out to 
seize even the otherwise pragmatic, logic-chopping, 
nonsense-smashing minds of certain English philo¬ 
sophers. 

One distinguished Oxford philosopher argued not so 
long ago in the New York Review of Books that what 
seemed to be “irrational excesses" in the militant-pro¬ 
test movement were not such at all, for (in the first 
place) so-called excesses in a struggle against unmiti¬ 
gated evil are really, on balance, a form of moderation; 
and (in the second place) irrationalism against an 
irrational society must be construed as a species of 
higher reason. 

Quick to respond to the latest ideological trend, a 
well-known London philosopher and fashionable 
aesthetician developed the casuistry one step further 
in a recent numbw of The Listener. The charge of 
violence is, basically, only an ad hominem argument 
of die truly violent ones against those who would strike 
a blow on behalf of gentleness and other very kindly 
emotions. 


Her weapons were not for illegitimate violence, 
but merely for legitimate counter-violence. Just 
as for Dr Marcuse liberal tolerance is really 
repressive intolerance—and for Father Berrigan 
a detailed discussion of the possible kidnapping 
of Henry Kissinger something quite different from 
a plan to do so—and for Angela Davis an armed 
jail-break is a necessary, right, and beautiful 
thing to do, but not necessarily a deed which 
even she, as a dedicated revolutionary, could 
be remotely suspected of having anything to do 
with—just so was for Margit Czenki her arsenal 
an armoury for peace. The guns were merely a 
“deterrent”, and the gang’s arduous course of 
target-practice was only just-in-case, llie formula 
was aphoristic and would look good floating on 
any red flag: "Wir miissen das Gewehr in die Hand 
nehmen, urn das Gewehr abzuschaffen (we must 
take arms in order to abolish all armament).” 
This was obviously a War to End All Wars, and 
who knows, perhaps Herbert Marcuse is less 
responsible for., that noble piece of dialectic than 
Woodrow Wilson. In that holy war—and Freud 
suspected that Wilson’s devotion to it lay in the 
apocalyptic temper of a Protestant pastor’s pious 
son—supreme sacrifices had to be made. If it was 
blood, it was only watering the tree of liberty. If 
it was killing, it was no murder. The words are 
familiar and the phrases are famous; they have 
watered for centuries the graveyards ^of history. 
The notebooks of Margit and her friends shared 
in the great tradition, even if the folksy vocabu¬ 
lary of our own day reduces the inner calling to 
something like this: “Kill the pigs, one after the 
other...” or to the c^ "Es lehe die RAF!” (by 
which Margit, embracing her sentenced comrade 
with one arm and raising a clenched fist with the 
other, meant a salute to the Red Army Fraction 
which was to mount the final offensive for the vic¬ 
tory of the faithful). In a somewhat more inspired 
moment they devised the following formula; 
"Roche, Kampf, Mut, Sieg, Liebe” (Revenge, 
Struggle, Courage, Victory, Love). 

If this sounds more like Alfred Rosenberg 
than J.-J. Rousseau, we must not forget (as even 
the Bavarian court did not) that Margit was doing 
it all for the good of matddnd. Exploitation had 
to be abolished (and the stolen money was only 
to be spent on political work which would— 
ultimately—do away with “starvation wages”). 
Man (and, obviously. Woman) needed to be 
vindicated after a thousand years of injustice. 
Youth had to fi^t with valour on behalf of the 
great victory of humanity. What would not be 
justified for so enlightened a cause? As for love, 
which for the moment was precious little in 
evidence, it would be all for the children. Margit 
was only touching here on a deep complex of 
Mother Earthiness in modem ideology. Since 
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no one, or hardly any one, ever wants nowadays 
to die for King or God or Country, it is only for 
the Future that one can in good conscience lay 
down one’s life: for the future of humanity, for 
your children’s children (in Stalin’s famous 
rationale), for generations as yet unborn. 

One wonders how far, spiritually, Margit had 
really come. As she told the court, she had in the 
past always been a pious little girl. She was 
educated in a convent school, and prayed every 
day for "die arme Heidenkinder"iihcpoot heathen 
children). She was “a terribly devout lamb” and 
wanted so much to become a nim. Then one day 
she simply had enough, more than enough, o{"das 
Hebe Jesulein”, and blinded by a brilliant light 
took the new path of Marx and Marighella. It is 
surely not the first time in the history of dogma 
that a true believer moved from faith to faith with 
only a change in the lilt of the litany. 

At one point in the trial Margit had been closely 
questioned about the exact nature of her motives 
and purposes. Did she really think that on the 
glory road to Paradise, or to Utopia, heavy 
weapons were the appropriate baggage? Margit 
was pedantically quick. None of her weapons, 
and she gave the particulars like an ordnance 
expert, could be described as heavy. The 
Prosecutor hastily conceded that she, alas, knew 
more about such things than he did, but pressed 
on as to why she had planned the crime— 
enlisted two under-age youngsters, armed them 
with lethal instruments—and proceeded to steal 
a small fortune of other people’s money. Margit’s 
reply was a simple, safe, and sound formula from 
her new catechism: 

"To strike a blow for the socialisation of the 

means of production and distribution!" 

•• 

The Judge registered all this with the general 
Munich weariness in the windy season of the 
Fohn, as if he thought this was worse than a crime, 
it was a cliche. 


2. Diana 

lich£ or not, surely nothing like this— 
neither in its Teutonic seriousness, nor even in 
conventional literacy—^inspired Diana Oughton 
to make her ghastly sacrifice for the cause. What 
idies fixes led her to the cellar of the town house 
in Greenwich Village? There, together with some 
Weathermen comrades, she fiddled with a bomb 
which accidentally went off and left no trace of 


■* Thomas Powers, Diana: The Making of a Terrorist 
(Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1971). 
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her except for a fragment of a finger (the print of 
which the F.B.I. promptly identified). 

On my last visit to New York I ttumed left 
from Fifth Avenue, as I used to when 1 lived on 
the street for a while as a student, and looked at 
the ruin at 18 West 11th Street. Diana’s explosives 
had completely wrecked the building. But up¬ 
stairs, on what had probably been the third floor, 
one could still make out the charred and twisted 
remains of books on a library shelf, clinging to the 
burned bricks of the neighbouring wall. Who had 
been the reader in the house, and had the little 
band of revolutionaries—Cathy Wilkerson, Ted 
Gold, Kathy Boudin, among unidentified others 
—also devoted themselves to perusing the sacred 
texts of revolution? 

Hardly likely. Diana’s biographer* frequently 
refers to long all-night sessions devoted to 
“revolutionary theory” in which these agitated 
young Americans worked out their programme 
to overthrow an intolerable society and its 
vicious “System.” But it is difficult to find a 
notion, or even a phrase, which might with 
a stretch of the philosophical imagination be 
associated with the recognisable tradition of 
social and political theory from, say, Plato to 
Bertrand Russell. Their “thinking and style” are 
said to have been captured at a conference in 
Cleveland in the summer of 1969. Diana was 
there together with Bill Ayers. Ayers is now 
hiding from the police in the Weathermen 
underground, but he was then an SDS leader 
(and Diana’s fiance until they both suddenly 
ffiscovered that marriage was a bourgeois insti¬ 
tution and, hence, basically incompatible with 
their new life- and love-style). This is how Bill 
Ayers put it in his reply to the “mushy” critics, to 
“the running dogs” of other radical movements 
who had been denouncing their mindless 
adventurism: 

... to judge our actions by what (hose fucking 
people have to say about them is crazy. We have to 
go to the people and see what they have to say about 
the actions. Anybody who has been out to a high 
school or to a drive-in, to a community college in 
an aggressive and assertive way knows that the 
people out there loved the fucking action and 
thought it was out of sight. 

In an additional burst of political acumen he went 
on to make an important distinction in his 
campaign against the “defeatists": 

It’s not so much that these people as individuals, as 
people have to be smashed or destroyed or anything 
like that, it’s that those ideas, those tendencies, 
those notions have to be totally discredited, 

smashed and destroyed_They won’t understand 

if we sit and talk about it, they’ll only understand if 
we smash their ideas. 

He never quite got around to specifying exactly 
what those idea-smashing instruments were to be. 
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and how they were to be totals wielded; but there 
was no reason to despair and he and Diana 
Oughton and Bemardine Dohm and the others 
were much encouraged by the latest news from 
thdr battle-front: 

At the Metro Beach action Motor City SDS got 

into a fight with a gang. But a week later the gang 

sent a message that they sure did dig beating up 

SDS but they also dig going to Chicago to beat up 

some pigs. 

There was one rather more obscure reference— 
to something called “the Mellen-Hegel formula” 
—and it seemed to me to be worth pursuing, 
although only a Leo Strauss might be competent 
enough to deal with its secret metaphysical 
sources. I gather from James Michener's account 
of the tragic affair at Kent State^ that one of the 
influential young men there was a student named 
Jim Mellen. His idea-smashing contribution to 
revolutionary theory was a single sentence which 
sounded so Hegelian —"Freedom is the recognition 
of necessity !"—^that it earned him his curious 
sobriquet in the movement. By means of “the 
Mellen-Hegel formula” the movement was 
henceforth able to transcend every inner diffi¬ 
culty. No matter how distasteful the task, it 
bec^e a free and liberating thing to do if it was 
pronounced to be necessary. It was a kind of 
self-fulfilling self-destruction. Diana had to sur¬ 
render to the movement the whole of her small 
fortune given to her by her amiable millionaire 
father from Ohio; she swallowed hard, but felt 
good about it. Married couples had to separate 
(down with bourgeois hang-ups!); shy young 
men had to sleep with boys (good toughening-up 
training for possible long years in a prison cell); 
comrades with tender stomachs had to learn to 
feed on cats and rats (it won’t always be con¬ 
venient to go down to the local hamburger joint). 
“Mellen-Hegel” worked like magic. If you gotta 
do it, then do it, and then the vibes are just 
great. I once watched a small riot of theirs in 
Michigan, and if their bodies moved like urban 
guerrillas their souls suffered like desert fathers. 

Yet the clue to Diana’s world lies less in the 
scraps and crumbs of old traditional or bourgeois 
ratiocination than in the uncanny colour and 
force of the expletives, the proud and desperate 
and endless flow of American-style obscenity. It 
is foolish of me, and doubtless more than a little 
sentimental, to look for ideas. Search as one will, 
is there anything at all there that a Marx or a 
Lenin would have comprehended? Perhaps Jim 
Mellen, in his underground refuge, may, like 
young Trotsky in Siberia (or even young Stalin), 
come up with a new gloss on his Hegelian for- 

* James Michener, Kent State: What Happened and 
Why (Random House, New York, and Seeker & 
Warburg, London, 1971). 


mula. There was dialectical promise in him. At 
one of the great student rallies of 1969 (and 
Diana raced from one to the other trying to learn 
“where it’s at” and hoping to “get it together’’) 
Mellen said: 

1 know there are some pigs out there who still think 
we should occupy Viet Nam. And there are some 
pigs out there who still think they can go into the 
ghettos and push people around. Well, what we’re 
telling you is that you can’t do it any more. We are 
no longer asking you to come and help us make a 
revolution. We’re telling you that the revolution 
has begun, and the only choice you have to make is 
which side you’re on. And we're also telling you 
that if you get in the way of the revolution, it’s going 
to run right over you! 

This wasn’t too bad for a Midwest Hegelian from 
the sticks: Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht, 
translated into terms every hit-and-run driver 
could comprehend. He once went so far as to try 
his hand in one of their journals—^what else could 
it have been called but Fire !—at a critical exercise 
of certain “highly technical errors in ideology 
and practice.” The argument was rejected under 
the headline: “Principles, Schminciples.” The 
simple reply read: “Blah, blah, blah.” 

Has enough atteniion been paid to the flight 
from language among the young revolutionaries? 
No word longer than four letters seems to be 
capable of carrying the delicacy of expressive 
meaning they want so much to communicate. 
Consider the basic vocabulary, which can be 
mastered in a very few minutes and which (if it 
isn’t, as we go to press, already pass^) would 
qualify any four-letter man for greater things. 

1. Wild. Never to be used in a sentence or 
without an exclamation point. Right-on denota¬ 
tion of approval for the progressive excesses of 
the noble savage. Cf. Bemardine Dohrn on the 
murders of the Charles Manson family: “Dig it! 
First they killed those pigs, then they ate dinner 
in the same room with them, then they even 
shoved a fork into a victim’s stomach. Wild!” 

2. Kill. Not, at least in black usage, to be 
confused with murder (or, in IRA usage, with 
execution). Preferred by white university grad¬ 
uates to older square forms, e.g. purge (F.D.R., 
1935, “purging the Supreme Court”), liquidation 
(Stal. 1936-38), ipuration (F.F.I., 1944-45), 
erledigen (Hitl., 1933-45), umfunktionieren 
(Dutschke, 1968). Cf. Bill Ayers: 

... Ayers was asked what the Weatherman 
program was. 

“Kill all the rich people,” he answered. “Break 
up their cars and apartments.” 

“But aren’t your p^nts rich?” be was asked. 
[Ayers’s father is a Chicago corporation president 
and a university trustee at Northwestern.] 

“Yeah,” Ayers said. “Bring the revolution home, 
kill your parents, that’s where it’s reaUy at.” 

3. Kick. Originally of harmless denotation, as 
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in alive and kickir^ and kick-off time (Saturday, 
2.30 p.m., in evwy U.S. university footb^ 
stadium). Reinvigorated as in Weatherman 
instructions for “kick-ass street battles with the 
police.” Has ,more punch when used not as 
sociological adjective but as political verb, as in 
the Motor City SDS resolution in July 1969: 
“We’re not going to Chicago to get our ass 
kicked, we’re going to kick ass.” 

4. Bull. Obs. polite term, now only to be used 
in combination with “-shit”, and only in decisive 
stag^ of a serious argument, as in Mark Rudd’s 
famous peroration at Columbia University: 
“Intellectual bullshit!” Exclusively used by urban 
middle-class types who have no notion of its 
agronomic value on a well-run farm, and by 
male chauvinists who persistently overlook the 
defecatory powers of the female of the species. 
Felt by voluble revolutionary intellectuals to be 
the most convincing final term in disputation 
since the discovery of the syllogism and Q.E.D. 

5. Fart. To be preferred when more excre- 
mental weapons have to be held back for later 
counter-attack. As in the Michigan Jesse James 
gang’s offensive against liberal educational 
reformers: “a polite inoffensive fart in the 
drawing-room of the university.” 

6. Ball. Obs. in its pleasurable connotations, 
asin “having a ball”, and vicious in its nostalgia 
for aristocratic hedonism (Verdi, Ballo in 
Maschera). Unmasked, to be used only in the 
plural (and with emphasis: “Balls!”) either as 
mild alternative tactic for “b— s—” (see above), 
or as the military target of the day. Viz., Bill 
Ayers to Diana Oughton: “We are tired of tip¬ 
toeing up to society and asking for reform. We’re 
ready to kick it in the balls.” 

7. Fuck. Obs. as vulg. for intercourse. To be 
used only in Australian style, i.e. steady adj. 
qualifier giving each sentence added rhythm or 
length. Preferably, as the ultimate rhetorical 
weapon: “Up against the Wall, Mother-fuckers!” 

* “She rejected a system which denied its benefits to 
some of its citizens, but at the same time refused to 
admit the alleged benefits were truly worth having. 
Thus she was always opposed to those she most 
wanted to help, since they were the most eager for the 
things she most detested.” (Powers, p. 72). 

This ambivalence led them darkly into the accept¬ 
ance of “the greater evil”, as in the formula of Ted 
Gold (who died with Diana in the bomb explosion), 
“Well, if we have to have fascism, then we’ll have 
ibscism... 

Even in their little errors of literary ignorance there 
was a tragic shadow. One famous revolutionary call 
was to live like Captain Ahab in Moby Dick, “with 
one thought: to bring down the white whale.” But in 
the end it was Ahab, not the whale, who was 
destroyed. 


which, mistakenly, gave the first great Columbia 

revolt an air of Greek tragedy. “M-f-” 

is not to be confounded with incestuous Oedipal 
implications. In black usage, a schizoid term of 
revilement against one’s own white father or 
grandfather (cf. ^nealogical table of Angela 
Davis, Malcolm X, Michael X, Stokely Carmich¬ 
ael). In white academic usage, a consequence of 
the literary amnesia following on from the abol¬ 
ition of classical studies. Not yet subject to 
interdiction by Women’s Lib lexicographers, but 
see Germaine Greer for possible alternatives. {Cf. 
her debate with N. Mailer, Town Hall, NYC, May 
1971, wp. her transitive variations of female end¬ 
ings on the conjugation of the manly verb to f .) 

Careful reading of Kate Millett’s Sexual Politics 
suggests that progressive research into Amazon 
literature and graffiti, might reveal the 

liberating concept of father-f-er, the much- 

needed equalizer. 

Diana Oughton, not unlike Margit Czenki, was 
devoted to children, but with a childishness of 
her own which verged on ideological temper 
tantrums. After Bryn Mawr, she went to 
Germany, and then to Guatemala, and then to 
Ann Arbor to teach in the “permissive” Child- 
dren’s Community School on Hill Street. If it 
was Tuesday, it was Che; if Friday, then A. S. 
Neill. But if the tots were “allowed to do what 
they liked when they liked”, how and when 
would they get around to learning the alphabet? 
Some parents became concerned, but Diana only 
wondered “if learning the alphabet was really all 
that important....” The Negro families seceded. 
For Diana, as for Margit, trying to help mankind 
was a bitter trial. The one wanted the proletariat, 
and got only the middle classes (oh, if Bavaria 
only had a race problem!); the other wanted the 
blacks and got only the whites. As her biographer 
puts it, “Bill and Diana were committed to 
helping the black children, but rejected the terms 
on which the black parents wanted their children 
to be helped... They always wanted it their 
own way, it being the only way they knew, and 
they clung touchingly to the petulance of arrested 
adolescence. One anecdote in Diana: the Making 
of a Terrorist could come right out of (or go right 
into) a case-study in Dr Bruno !^ttelheira’s 
clinic. Diana had run into a Bryn Mawr class¬ 
mate named Linda Solomon and they drove out 
together to Chicago’s O’Hare airport. Diana, 
who was flying back to Detroit, told Linda she 
had a Youth Card so she would have to pay 
only half-fare. 

“Have you got one?” she asked. 

“A youth card?” Linda said. “Diana, I’m 
twenty-eight years old. I’m a mother. What would 
I be doing with a youth card? ...” 
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The deeper disorientation came from their 
taking half-fares on everything. They all had a 
semi-intellectual youth card which entitled them 
to a Weltanschauung on the cheap, a smattering 
of Marx and Freud, a dog-eared mimeographed 
pamphlet by Trotsky, two-and-a-half slogans 
from Wilhelm Reich and Theodore Reik, a 
paper back by R. D. Laing, and (now that 
Pestalozzi was dead) a Xerox-copy of a seminal 
chapter from A. S. Neill. Out of this rag-tag- 
and-bobtail sub-culture, sanctioned by their 
friendly neighbourhood psychiatrist, blessed by 
the stage army of defrocked priests and pastors, 
defended by jurists weary of the law, and cheered 
on by ageing intellectuals and poets longing for lost 
puberty, they went on to the ultimate four-letter 
obscenity; the Bomb. I think one long and dread¬ 
ful passage in Thomas Powers' not unsympathetic 
biography of Diana is worth quoting as a chilling 
description of what David Holbrook, in his essay 
on Laing, has called the Death Circuit. 

... life in the collectives took on a frenzied, brutal, 
savage air as the Weathermen tried to root out their 
fear of violence, their sexual inhibitions, their sense 
of themselves as individuals and all their “bour¬ 
geois hangups" about privacy, cleanliness, polite¬ 
ness, tolerance and humor. 

Weathermen felt that movement people had 
failed in the past because they were not totally 
dedicated to the revolution. They intended to 
exorcise every error in thinking, feeling or behavior: 
Criticism - Self CarnciSM - Transformation. Tn 
practice this meant long meetings in which indivi¬ 
duals would analyze themselves for deviation from 
correct thinking or from mistakes in their practice. 
The self-criticism would be followed by criticism of 
the individual by the group, an often cruel process. 
On the basis of criticism and self-criticism the 
individual was expected to transform himself. 

The purpose of this self-transformation was to 
end their sense of themselves as private individuals 
with private lives, and to make themselves into 
“tools of the revolution.” Every action, every 
thought, every word was to be judged only by its 
political utility: Pouncs in Command. Every 
personal resource, spiritual, physical and financiai, 
was to be devoted to the cause: Everything for 
THE Revolution. 

Daily life in the communes centered on criticism 
sessions, karate, and rifle practice, and political 
actions designed to sharpen the members’ ability 
to behave as a coherent group. In practice Every- 
THiNO for the Revolution meant nothing for 
anything else. As a result, the collectives turned into 
foul sties where beds went unmade, food rotted on 
unwashed plates, toilets jammed, dirty clothes 
piled up in comers. 

The emotional atmosphere inside the collec¬ 
tives, barricaded behind windows covered with 
chicken wire (to keep out bombs) and double- 
locked doors (to keep out police), was savage and 
neurotic. On one occasion Diana’s collective killed, 
cooked and ate a tomcat. On another they went on a 
tombstone-smashing rampage through a local 
graveyard. 


• Powers, Diana, pp. 143-45. 
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For aD its vaunted brand-newness, it was a vision 
of hell with a kind of Dantesque medievalism. It 
became a wriggling snake-pit of cruelty which 
would have enthralled the noble Marquis. 

The smashing of monogamy meant, in practice, 
communal sexual relations. In some instances 
homosexuality and lesbianism were involved, 
occasionally by order of the collective when it was 
thought that an individual was not being honest 
about latent sexual tendencies. Some collectives 
even planned to raise money by prostitution, both 
male and female. 

Most of the time alcohol, tobacco and drugs were 
forbidden, but during one period collectives took 
LSD together, but on direct orders from the 
Weather Bureau in Chicago, for the double purpose 
of breaking down their old sense of themselves as 
individuals (an effect often reported by LSD con¬ 
verts) and of weeding out suspected police 
informers. 

Every expenditure was a matter for group deci¬ 
sion and Diana’s dividend checks went into the 
common fund, as did all other monies. Collectives 
imposed foodless days on themselves when they 
needed to save money for bail or other purposes. 
Sometimes they stayed awake for two- and three- 
day periods in order to discipline themselves for the 
hardships they would face as members of the Red 
Army. 

Inside the collectives the Weathermen were cruel 
to themselves and each other. Hurt feelings and 
smouldering grudges poisoned the atmosphere. 
Suffering themselves, people tended to attack each 
other with increasing violence. Individuals were 
sometimes attacked so brutally in group criticism 
sessions they were left whimpering and speechless. 
Individuals who seemed to bold back some part of 
themselves were subject to harsh psychological 
assault; if they persisted they were sometimes 
purged. Everyone was overtired and underfed, 
nervous and fearful. People became stiff and un¬ 
natural, afraid they would be attacked for the 
slightest error, a deliberate process which sometimes 
hid a desire literally to destroy ....‘ 

And destroy they did—themselves. It was on 
6 March 1970 that the two fifty-pound cases of 
dynamite, incompetently being prepared for the 
next wave of Weatherman bombings, exploded 
in the cellar of the house on West 11th Str^t. 
Diana Oughton was 28. Her great-grandfather 
had founded the Boy Scouts of America. Among 
her favourite books were Catcher in the Rye and 
Lord of the Flies. Her school-girl maxims had 
been; “Function in disaster" and “Finish in 
style.” 

5 . Thiroigne 

T hey disorder these things better in France, 
and always have, or at least since 1789. When 
the great revolution broke out into its first, mild, 
admirably constitutional stage, Th6roigne de 
M^ricourt was a happy and busy Paris courtesan, 
with rich suitors in England and Italy, and a 
pleasant little singing voice which she had tried 



out ambitiously in London.* Farewell to all that! 
Neither her peasant girl’s longing for riches and 
luxury, nor her convent school’s sinful dream of 
cosmopolitan culture could prevail against a 
greater love .whose time had come. Or as 
Lamartine nicely put it (knowing the feeling so 
well himself), “she could no longer exist without 
the feverish excitement of public emotion.” 

Lamartine had mixed feelings about Th^roigne. 
The poet adored her, but the politician tried to 
remain cool. “Youth, love, revenge,” he wrote, 
“and the contact with this furnace of a revolution, 
had turned her head, and she lived in the intoxi¬ 
cation of passions, ideas, and pleasures-” For 

all the rom*antic intensity of his own commitment 
to revolutionary emotion, he didn’t quite approve 
of the spectacle of ladies on the barricades, possibly 
because Thdroigne wasn’t really French, possibly 
because she wasn’t really a lady. He called her an 
impure Joan of Arc of the public streets, but 
despite the all too sullied flesh he could not fail 
to lx captivated by the grand flourish. 

... From the first gathering of the crowds she 
appeared in the streets, and devoted her beauty to 
serve as an ensign to the people. Dressed in a 
riding-habit of the colour of blood, a plume of 
feathers in her hat, a sabre at her side, and two 
pistols in her belt, she hastened to join every 
insurrection. 

This may not have been the Revolution, but it 
wa% magnifi<»nt. It was surely not the earnest 
sober social transformation of classes and institu¬ 
tions as we have come to know it from Mathiez 
and Lefebvre, but merely that entrancing moment 
of theatric&lity which compelled Sarah Bernhardt 
to play the role of Thdroigne de Mdricourt a 
century later on the Paris stage in a play by 
Paul Hervieu. 

Thdroigne herself was capable of a soberer, less 
flamboyant note. As she wrote in her Confessions 
(which were later found in the Vienna Archives 
dnd have lielped historians to correct the lurid 
exaggerations of French Revolutionary mytho¬ 
logy), “When I learnt that a National Assembly 
was in process of formation and would be open to 
everyone, I was enraptured by the ideal.... The 
general stir and excitement affected me very 
soon. I had no understanding of the unacknow¬ 
ledged rights of the people, but 1 naturally loved 
liberty. An instinct, a keen feeling which I could 

* Sec: Lipoid Lacour, Trois Femmes de la Rivolu- 
lion: Olympe de Gouges, Thiroigne de Miricourt, Rose 
Lacombe (Paris, 1900). Winifred Stephens, Women of 
the French Revolution (London, 1922). Baron Marc de 
Villiers, Histoire des dubs de femmes et des Ugions 
(Ramazones (Paris, 1910). Halina Sokolnikova, Nine 
Women: Drawn from the French Revolution (N.Y., 
1932, with a preface by Beatrice Webb). Frank 
Hamel, A Woman of the Revolution (London, 1912), 
an especially useful biography of la belle Li^goise 
(originally, before her Parisian life-style, “Terwagne 
of Marcourt”). 
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not define, made me approve of the Revolution 
without in the least knowing why, for I had but 
little instruction.” 

Clearly revolutionaries are not bora but made; 
still, into their making goes less reason and more 
passion—more feverish excitement, blood-red 
colouring, rapture and pleasure, natural and un¬ 
natural love—than is later ever acknowledged in 
their ideology. It is, in this context, unimportant 
whether Th6roigne actually did all the wondrous 
and horrible things that a hundred years of 
Jacobinical hagiography have recorded. Was she 
really present at the Fall of the Bastille? Accord¬ 
ing to Lairtullier’s Les Femmes Cilibres de 1789 
d 1795, “Th6roigne was everywhere....” Hardly 
likely. According to the Goncourts, “Th<iroigne 
leapt with joy, she was carried away by the 
crowd, gunpowder blackened her, blood stained 
her. Beat the drums, sound the tocsins, let the 
people march on. She ran furious, brandishing 
death and destruction. She armed herself at the 
Invalides. She took a tower at the Bastille....” 
Subsequently, or so the tale goes, when the 
Bastille was razed and the prisoners freed, when 
the Warden was killed (“Assassin of the people!” 
Thdroigne had cried) and she was carried in 
triumph to the H6tel de Ville and crowned with 
laurels, a voice was heard to remark—it belonged 
to nobody less than Lafayette—“Here is the 
triumph of beauty.” 

After* the 14th of July, the 6th of October. Was 
it Th6roigne who arranged the classic humiliation 
of Marie Antoinette in the Tuileries and put 
the touch of doom on a once-proud Bourbon 
monarchy? Carlyle has it one way, Michelet 
another. For Michelet, the history of 1789 had to 
include at least one great walk-on for Marianne 
on the revolutionary stage, even if it was a late 
cue. “Men made the 14th of July”, he claims, 
registering a strong-minded masculine priority, 
“but the 6th of October was the day of women. 
Men took the Royal Bastille, women took royalty 
itself.” But were all the women women? One 
English historian, with a keen eye for political 
transvestism, insists that “some men wore 
women’s clothes, but were distinguished by their 
hairy chins and raucous voices. . . ." Th6roigne, 
if she were there at all, must have added to the 
confusion, riding hard like a man on a dragoon’s 
horse as the Versailles massacre took place. 

To horse [Goncourt has written] when the 
hour of October struck, with red plumes, riding- 
habit of red silk, this radiant Penthesilea, this 
Amazon of Rubens, riding-whip in hand, pistols in 
her girdle, galloping in triumph, in front of the 
rabble, smiling, with sleeves rolled to the elbow—it is 
the beauty of Li6ge, bringing to Versailles pikes 
which are asking for heads, and women who demand 
the destruction of the Queen.... 

In the theatre of revolution males can play 
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females, and a woman can outdo a man in any 
role. Not even Saint-Just, who had (as Camus 
once noted) a genius for apologising for murder, 
could have put it better than in the aphorism 
attributed to Thdroigne when the victims among 
the bodyguard were being counted: “Misery 
begets misery, crime begets crime.” 

How MUCH OF ALL THIS is true? Historians find 
it hard to say. Yet, on one profound level, the 
history whi<A is compelling for man- (and 
evidently woman-) kind is what is said to be true, 
might te true, could or should be true. Carlyle 
was convinced she was “a heathen goddess.” 
One chronicler knew it to be a fact that Theroigne 
marched at the head of the people of the 
faubourgs, invaded the Tuileries, and forced the 
King to place the bonnet rouge on his head. And 
both Lamartine and the Goncourts, naive and 
sentimental lovers that they were, quite believed 
that she was responsible for the murder of Suleau, 
for was be not the young and amorous nobleman 
who had misused an innocent young country girl 
and turned her out on to the streets? Here is the 
scene as described by a survivor, Baron Thiebault, 
a Lieutenant-General in the French Army; and 
this time Theroigne is dressed in a black felt hat 
with a black plume, a blue amazone, but in her 
belt, as always, that dagger and those pistols. 

She was a dark girl of about twenty [Thiebault 
records] and, with a sort of shudder I say it, very 
pretty, made still more beautiful by her excitement. 
Preened and followed by a number of maniacs, 
she cleft her way through the crowd, crying “Make 
room! make*.room!”, went straight to the other gun 
and leapt upon it.... Having heard what was going 
on, she had hurried up fi om Robespierre’s house, 
and, confident in her influence with the populace, 
she had come to restore all its ferocity to the mob. 
As long as 1 live that creature will be present before 
my eyes, the sound of her voice will ring in my erus 
as she uttered the first sentence of her discourse. 

"How long”, she shrieked, “will you let your¬ 
selves be misl^ by empty phrases?” I tried to 
answer, but I could no longer make myself heard. 
A thousand voices greeted with applause every 
word she uttered.,.. 

They found it more dignified to put me on trial, 
their beautiful fury. Mile de Mdricourt, presiding, 
and to condemn me, unanimously and by acclama¬ 
tion, to death. 1 never saw her again after that day, 
but, though I am as susceptible as most men to the 
influence of women, I certainly never met another 
woman who, in half an hour, could have left on my 
mind a recollection of her which a thousand years 
would not weaken. 

In the general murderous melie, Suleau was 
supposed to have been personally spotted by 
Thfeoigne—^although some say he volunteered 
his life to the mob in order to save the others— 
and his death avenged her indignity. Surely, if 
Black Panthers can kill in order to vindicate their 
“outraged manhood”, then white tigresses can go 
aD the way to redress their wounded womanhood. 


There are historic moments, apparently, when 
sex—no less than poverty, exploitation, repres¬ 
sion, etc.—requires the amende honorable. Just as 
Eldridgc Cleaver, thawing out his soul in revo¬ 
lutionary passion, discovers that rape is really a 
form of love, so could a courtesan come to the 
illumination that libertinage can be a road to 
liberty. Michelet, of course, had no difficulty 
understanding this; 

Th6roignc, a native of Li^ge, was lively and 
passionate ... interesting, original, and strange, 
with her riding-habit and hat, and a sabre by her 
side, speaking and confounding equally French and 
the patois of Li^ge, and yet eloquent. She was 
laughable, yet irresistible. Th6roigne, impetuous, 
charming, and terrible, was insensible to every 
obstacle. She had had amours; but now she felt but 
one passion—one violent and mortal passion— 
which cost her more than life: her love for the 
Revolution. She followed it with enthusiasm. 

But love for whose Revolution? Some thought, in 
that helpless despairing phrase of the moderates, 
that she was going “too far.” Mirabeau blamed 
her enthusiasm, and Lafayette begged her to be 
less heroic. But Robespierre, Danton, and Marat 
applauded her, if only for a season, before still 
others went “too far” with them. Of those with 
whom her name was often coupled in the Paris 
of those years, Mme de Stael took flight and 
Mme de Condorcct mourned the mysterious 
death of her distinguished husband in a prison 
cell. Thdroigne’s most important intellectual 
mentor, Gilbert Romme, stabbed himself to cheat 
the guillotine. 

And then, too, the women turned on her, for 
no one lady on the barricades could hold her 
position unchallenged for long. Not all were 
interested in the same dashing mix of intellectual 
discussion, and street-fighting. Some thought it 
more important to fight for specific feminist 
rights, e.g., a voting place in the Convention, or 
legalised divorce, or the extension of public educa¬ 
tion to girls. Others devoted themselves to 
organising clubs of “Red Children”, so that 
twelve- and fourteen-year-olds should not be 
deprived of their right to help the Revolution. 
Some “Amazons of Liberty”, as they were then 
called, hastened to establish recruiting stations 
for battalions of women soldiers. Still others 
discovered the naked truth about social oppres¬ 
sion, and launched a campaign against “the 
wearing of jewels as adornments unsuited to the 
natural beauty of the human figure”, a few going 
even further and insisting on the “refusal to wear 
garments which constricted th^figure in a manner 
never intended by nature....” , 

The beautiful furies fell out among each 
other. Claire Lacombe, the actress-heroine of the 
Enragi women—it was she who personified 
“Liberty” in the Festival of Reason produced at 
Notre Dame—was thrashed by the market- 
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women, ks poissardes, who refused to wear the 
revolutionary cockade which La Sociiti des 
citoyennes ripublicaines rivolutionnaires had de¬ 
cided they should wear. Th6roigne was especially 
hated by the extreme faction of the Club, and on 
a side street, near the Convention, she was way¬ 
laid and beaten up mercilessly (possibly with 
permanent damage to her brain). They knew 
what to do with such back-sliders, and as they 
stripped her of her clothes the cry went up, “To 
the-lamp-post!” It was due to Marat’s passing 
intervention that she was saved. Thdroignc 

’ In his excellent study of The Enrages.•Socialists of 
the French {^evolution? (Melbourne, 1965), Professor 
R. B. Rose observes of the 1790s that “the growing 
violence of revolutionary politics tended to dis¬ 
courage apathetic and lukewarm elements” and that 
this led to the domination of meetings “by a deter¬ 
mined and politically literate minority of a few 
hundred citizens... 

In Jcan-Frangois Varlet’s section, the Droits-de- 
I'Honvne, where there were more than 3,000 citizens 
with voting rights, only 212 attended on June 17,1793 
to cast a vote in the important • election of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Paris National Guard. 
In April 1974 only 283 were present to choose the 
representatives on the Commune. Albert Soboul has 
shown that, in general, the most vital political deci¬ 
sions were normally taken by fewer than 10% of the 
electors of a section. As Professor Rose writes: 

. . Often the decision whether or not the section 
would support an insurrection could be the work of 
s, score or so of 'hard bottoms’ who had managed 
to outsit.the opposition into the early hours.... 
The minority basis and general instability of sec¬ 
tional politics opened up important avenues to 
influence for a class of dedicated, professional 
revolutionaries or sans-culottes prepared to give 
their time and energy to cultivating the General 
Assembly and to tilling the onerous olHces of its 
Bureau.” 

Thus: 94 voters, or 2% of the electorate, appointed 
the revolutionary committee of the Observatoire 
section in March 1793. 51 voters (again, 2%) of those 
qualified elected the civil committee of the Contrat 
Social section in January 1793. The adhesion of the 
Th^dtre-Frnnfais and the Quatre-Nations sections to 
the abortive insurrection of March 9-10, 1793, 
obtained in the early hours of the morning, came in 
each case from a “General Assembly” of about 
20 citizens. 

These tactics and techniques would not appear to 
have changed very much over the centuries. Mandates 
snatched by violence—decisions obtained by illegal 
packing of delegates from elsewhere—prolonration 
of debates until points of exhaustion—all this 
remains familiar, as well as the deeper factors 
which Professor Rose has underscored: the “strong 
sense of corporate solidarity” among the revolution¬ 
aries, their “immense self-conceit”, their unshakcable 
faith in themselves as “the direct repositories of the 
people’s will.” As Varlct, one of the Enragi leaders, 
put it in defending an insurrection which would 
“Save” the Revolution (and, of course, “deepen” it): 

“We have full power; we are the sovereign body. 
We break authority; we imbue it with sovereignty. 
Authority breaks the Convention. What could be 
more legal?” 

What could be more illegal? 


threatened her revenge on the hysterical fr/co- 
teuses, but Marat had no real sympathy for her, 
feeling only that on delicate balance this particu¬ 
lar crime might “sully the Revolution.” He 
dragged her off to the protection of the Conven¬ 
tion, asking the crowd merely “to show your 
contempt for this courtesan.” 

Marat should have avoided the slur (and 
another female fury was soon to take her own 
revenge). Th^roigne had been a courtesan, true, 
but how else could a poor girl in her time move 
up into the middle classes where alone she could 
be historically eligible to become a revolutionary? 

Rebellion is the bitter work of the poor; 
revolution is a privilege of the middle classe,s. 
The rebel comes from the poor, from the workers 
and the peasants, from the lumpen or the 
declasse, from the injured and the oppressed. In 
intolerable times of trial and impatience they 
proceed to make revolts, overtumings, uprisings, 
riots, jacqueries, coups and putsches. Their 
violence is sometimes vindictive and their 
momentary hope extravagantly high; but, basic¬ 
ally, theirs is a practical and authentic struggle 
for extra rights, liberties, and decencies. 

The revolutionary, coming almost always from 
the well-to-do, is a creature of fantasy. He hns 
the leisure to cultivate his utopian imagination, 
and he has the educated nimbleness to work out 
all manner of theory and practice, strategy and 
tactics, ideology and dogma. He rarely comes to 
power, for he is never—except in his own fine 
rhetoric—an authentic Man (or Woman) of the 
People, and is invariably seen by the people not 
to be one. The most powerful class struggle in 
modern political history—say, from Robespierre 
to Lenin, Rakosi, and Novotny—has been 
between the Revolutionary, seizing power in the 
name of Others and exercising that power with 
narrow, priestly dogmatism and cruel, vain and 
selfish bureaucratic self-indulgence. . . and, on 
the other hand, precisely those Others who feel 
cheated, betrayed, and often even more oppressed 
than .before. Revolution is the conspiracy of an 
dlite and is, thus, the enemy of genuine popular 
reform. The revolutionary 61ite is the only new 
class that emerges from the blood-letting free and 
fulfilled. For what is Revolution but the apocalyp¬ 
tic longing to create Paradise at a stroke? When 
has it ever been the proposal of men of reason 
and realism? Who can claim that it ofiers a 
serious considered reconstruction of a defective 
social order? Does it not, rather, appear to be an 
affliction of the modern mind—a faith in ideal 
means for ideal ends, a fantasy of the perfect act 
to inaugurate the perfect society, a fevered dream 
of a storm and an earthquake that were never seen 
on land or sea?’ 
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When Th6roigne’s health first broke down in the 
bitter isolation of her prison cell in the Austrian 
fortress of Kufstein—she was picked up by an 
Imperial patrol and charged with an assassination 
plot against the Queen of France, and other 
treasonable activities—^her case had become a 
tricky one for her local warden and even for the 
Emperor in Vienna. She had proved to be as 
eloquent as ever in defence of her own legal 
innocence. Her captors, she had insisted, had not 
been French but Dutch (and she knew the details 
of the uniforms better than her official inter¬ 
rogator); she herself, as she argued, was really 
Austrian and not French and therefore entitled 
to a personal audience with the Emperor Leopold 
II (which she ultimately got, and thus success¬ 
fully manoeuvred her release). But her last 
prison days were marked by illness, by hallucina¬ 
tions and visions, by sleeplessness, and some 
signs of mental aberration. Poor Captain 
Schoeniger feared that he might lose his illust¬ 
rious prisoner by death. The local Kufstein 
doctor made no headway with the patient, and a 
famous specialist was called in from Constance, 
a Dr de Mederer. In his report on the state of 
Thdroigne’s health, he used a remarkably pre¬ 
scient phrase—“Revolution Fever.” In his view 
she was suffering from the strange effects of an 
affliction of the age. I quote a few sentences from 
Dr de Mdderer’s report, dated Kufstein, 
25/7/1791. 

“In accordance with an order given me on the 
14th of the month, I went on the 23rd to see the 
French prisoner detained here. I stated that her 
physical ills were easily curable, and 1 gave instruc¬ 
tions to that effect.... As a result of continued 
physical and mental strain, I feared that she might 
at any time give way to a serious disorder, and that 
the abuse of her constitution might lead to the 
contraction of a dangerous disease. 

* Of course, exactly how many should, or must, be 
exterminated can never be determined in advance. 
The death list has to be kept flexible. Th<^ophile 
Leclerc, the Enragi leader who married Pauline L^on 
(with Claire Lacombe and Theroigne, the big three of 
the Revolutionary Women), suggested that the prob¬ 
lem of their political enemies in Lyons could be solved 
by throwing ail 6,000 or so into the Rhdne. Figured 
on a national basis that estimate might well come to 
his later calculation of necessary murders: 

“I have been called a man of blood because I have 
openly advocated that a revolutionary ought, if 
necessary, to sacrifice a hundred thousand scoun¬ 
drels to the Revolution.” (Rose, Enrages, 

p. 51n.) 

In any case it would be necessary to “spill blood with 
the great^t possible calm.” This Leclerc called “a 
Machiavellianism of the people.” His wife, Pauline 
Leon, presented herself at the barricades with pike 
in hand. And her successor in the leadership of the 
Club, Claire Lacombe (the original “Red Rosa”), 
apparently had in her lodgings—according to 
Mathiez’ report of the police search—twenty-one 
pikes “of an especially murderous model.” 


“I therefore considered it to be my duty to report 
th» state of things, and the condition of the 
prisoner’s mind to the authorities, and to beg that 
she might have every possible care, because if she 
did not, the treatment I had ordered would be likely 
to fail, and immediate aggravations of her state 
were likely to set in.” 

The good doctor could not refrain from making 
a political remark about his patient who had so 
brilliantly outwitted her inquisitors in her cell, 
admirably full of books (the works of Seneca, 
the complete works of de Mably, Plato’s 
Dialogues). 

“How many people gifted with these extra¬ 
ordinary powers, if they employ them continually 
on one idea, as occurred and still occuls in the cose 
of this highly-strung prisoner, are liable to weaken 
and destroy both body and mind so completely as 
to have great difficulty in restoring them! This is an 
acknowledged fact, and is so generally known that 
it is unnecessary to furnish proofs of it.” 

As touchingly old-fashioned as this medical 
solicitude was for a political prisoner, even more 
antediluvian was the legal attitude of the 
Emperor’s jurists in Vienna. They found that 
there simply wasn’t enough evidence to convict 
Mile de M^ricourt as charged, and they let her go. 

Theroigne returned to Paris with her lingering 
“Revolution Fever”, and continued—if only 
briefly—to apply her extraordinary powers to the 
“one idea.” A Scottish observer. Dr .lohn Moore, 
caught a glimpse of her at a meeting of the 
Jacobin Club and noted archly that she wore “a 
kind of English riding-habit” but conceded that 
she had “a smart martial air, which in a man 
would not be disagreeable....” She began to re¬ 
consider the role of women in a revolutionary sit¬ 
uation, and now came to the conclusion that in 
military activities they proved rather less effective 
than in the dissemination of propaganda, and she 
proposed a special corps of female propagandists 
to win over the “vacillators.” She evidentfy 
never vacillated from the “one idea” which had 
so enraptured her from the very beginning. In 
one stirring appeal which was printed and 
distributed from the Rue St Honord, she gave 
testimony to her unswerving monolithic devotion 
to the cause and to the ineluctable four little 
sub-ideas: 

1. We stand for Truth, the Enemy stands for 
Lies. “Citizens! Hear me! I am not going to utter 
fine phrases; I am going to tell you the pure and 
simple truth....” 

2. Kill or Be Killed. . I have heard those 
who wished to make me depose against patriots 
say a thousand times that it would be necessary 
to exterminate half the French to subdue the 
other half. To exterminate us, vile slaves! It is 
you we should exterminate.”’ 
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3. Martyrdom for the Cause. “We desire 
liberty, and will defend ourselves with our last 
drops of blood. .. 

4. The Triumph of the Good. “Eternal justice 
is on our side, and only lies and crime on yours. 
Judge your cause and ours, and say to whom 
shall be the victory. . ..” 

All this, given the wretchedness of a degenerat¬ 
ing revolution, was worse than a clichd, it was 
madness. And as her mind gave way, the phrases 
themselves suffered and split. 

... Words strain. 

Crack and sometimes break, under the burden. 

Under the tension, slip, slide, perish. 

Decay withimprecision, will not stay in place, 

Will not stay still. ... (T. S. Enox, Burnt Norton) 

Thdroigne was detained in the summer of 1794, 
and then certified as “mad” on September 20th 
to an asylum in the Faubourg Marceau. She 
wrote a letter to Saint-Just pleading for her 
liberty—“to develop all my plans ... I have 
great things to say”—two days before Saint-Just 
went to the guillotine. Most of the next twenty 
years she spent in an unpadded cell at La 
Salpgtrifere, “shut up in a madhouse”, as one of 
her biographers writes, “babbling of liberty, of 
equality, of the rights of man. ...” One medical 
report on her insanity stated ^t; 

“... At the time of her admission she was very 
mneh agitated, reviling and threatening everybody, 
.speaking only of liberty, of committees, of public 
. safety, revolutionary committees, and accusing 
all who approached her of being moderates and 
royalists_” 

She insisted on walking barefoot on the wet 
stone floor of her cell, and she was unwilling to 
wear any clothing. She was incapable, of waiting 
more th^ a few words. Once she recognised a 
political friend from the old days, but she only 
abused her visitor, accusing him of having b^ 
trayed the people, indeed of being a moderate 
wfiSom the Committee of Public Safety would soon 
deal with. 

When her health finally broke down in June 
1817, at the age of fifty-seven, Napoleon was in 
exile on St. Helena and she had simply missed 
the whole Bonapartist epoch; she never did find 
out whether the truth triumphed over the lie, 
who killed whom, for what cause she had been 
martyred, or whether there was still any real hope 
for the ultimate triumph of humanity. In a 
medical account of her last days, it was reported 
that she was quiet and cooperative enough to sit 
for a painter who wanted to make a portrait of 
her. She went on “articulating phrases”, and 
among them were “liberty . . . committee . . . 
rascal... warrant... decree... Revolution.” 

• Sunday Express (London), 13 February 1972, p. 17. 
*.® Teresa Hayter, Hayter of the Bourgeoisie (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson, £1-95). 
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4. Teresa 

I N A RECENT newspaper interview Teresa 
Hayter, now 31, tried to explain what the 
daughter of the former British Ambassador to 
Moscow (and now Warden of New College, 
Oxford) was doing running a Left-wing bookshop 
in Leeds. It was all very simple, really: 

“When the revolution comes I shall be helping 
man the barricades with guns and petrol bombs.”* 

Her only apparent regret was that her own recent 
manifesto on behalf of the cause, entitled Hayter 
of the Bourgeoisie, wasn’t proving to be of real 
service—“It is on sale here, but no one is buying 
it. It is too expensive—£1.95.” 

The lady on the barricades errs. The book— 
and she almost suspects it when she confesses that 
it was only published because the publisher (Lord 
Longford) is “a mate of my father”—appears to 
be one of the dirtiest Ideological tricks ever played 
by members of the executive committee of the 
ruling class on the unsuspecting proletariat. 
What were they trying to prove?—that Marxism 
is bankrupt, that it has neither ideas nor lan¬ 
guage?—that the French and the Germans and 
the Americans can be serious, but not the 
English?—that the revolution is a ninny? Teresr: 
has been badly used. Her best hope, if she doesn’t 
want to demoralise the men with the guns and 
the bombs utterly, would be to hide every copy 
of the book, or burn the whole edition if 
possible. Or, at the very least, keep it priced out 
of the hands of every worker and potential 
militant. 

Then, again, perhaps not. It could be that 
Teresa, now a revolutionary Marxist and versed 
in dialectics, did better than she knew. Hayter of 
the Bourgeoisie may well have its uses, for in a 
sense she has succeeded beyond her wildest 
dreams. What more serious indictment of the 
English bourgeoisie can one draw up than that it 
can only produce a revolutionary as dull, as silly, 
as incompetent and irrelevant, as Teresa Hayter? 
The French can be flamboyant, the Germans 
grimly serious, the Americans madly inspired. 
Can it be that only the English are incapable of 
producing a gesture, or a phrase, a deed or an 
obscenity, which could manage to catch our 
guilty conscience? 

No, Teresa is not the stuff of which revolution¬ 
aries are made. It went wrong from the very 
beginning. She is candid enough to tell us of 
her childhood that it was “secure, reasonably 
happy, and quite free of traumas; and my 
parents were good, reasonable, unbigoted, liberal, 
and relatively open-minded. . . .” Precisely. At 
least the American “kids” are revolting against 
parents who, they believe, sold out ignobly to the 
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bitch-goddess success; and the German Jugend 
has, it thinks, a deep smouldering grievance 
against fathers and mothers who once cheered 
Adolf Hitler and never truly learned any better. 
Teresa was a disadvantaged child. What to others 
came naturally,, she had to do the hard way. 
*T have reached the positions I have through a 
process of long and anxious thought, and rather 
late in life.” That’s true. By “late in life” she 
means her twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh birth¬ 
day, but how could she simply have found the 
time any earlier? She was bom in Shanghai, went 
to nursery school in Washington, primary school 
in Paris, girls* boarding-school in England, and 
then on to Oxford. 

I spent most of my time at Oxford going to parties. 

In my first term ... I went to sixty-four parties in 

fifty-six days. 

Then it was all “champagne on the lawns in the 
sun.” Now she knows better: “The function 
Oxford education is to train people to service 
and perpetuate capitalism.” How, then, to break 
out? 

The stations on her way begin, curiously 
enough, in the Bronx. There she lived with a New 
York taxi-cab driver and drove into Manhattan 
with him every morning. Later she went to 
Africa and she records “the biggest cockroach I 
have ever seen.” Teresa is beginning to learn what 
the world is really like. She thinks Nkrumah at 
first an admirable fellow, but then it turned out 
he was “heavily tied to imperialism.” She is, for 
a time, confused “by the graces of French civilisa¬ 
tion”, but snaps out of it when she realises that 
“1 don't really like large and expensive hotels.” 
She is, she tells us, still wearing “long skirts” 
and we can’t wait for the coming of the mini and 
the mini-ideology. 

No doubt about it, she is learning fast. In South 
America, with an insight so sharp that it's 
matched only by the brilliance of the formulation, 
Teresa concluded: . . what it all amounted to 
was that Latin Americans could go and jump in 
the sea, or die of starvation, so long as the 
imperialists from the north could go on raking 
in the shekels.” 

She could no longer be fooled, for she saw 
through it all. What if Western aid really aided? 
But then it was only “to ensure that governments 
increase proiiuctivity and efficiency so that their 
countries are the richer to exploit.” She hears 
that Che Guevara is in Bolivia, and now records: 
“I remember spending a long part of one night 
discussing, with naive romanticism, whether it 
might not be possible to go and fight in Bolivia 
too. . . .” Che had his burden to bear; he was 
spared this. But Fidel Castro did not escape so 
easily. She finds him an admirable fellow, and is 
“exceptionally impressed” by almost everything 


she sees. She is troubled for a minute by the 
absence of freedom of the press, but quickly 
recognises that this is a very “complicated” issue. 

Obviously there is much that can be criticised 
in Cuba. I was, and am, possibly excessively en¬ 
thusiastic about Cuba; excessively eager to see 
nothing but the good and the admirable in Cuba. I 
hated and still fairly much hate to hear criticisms of 
Cuba.... Whatever is said about the Cuban Revo¬ 
lution, it would be extremely stupid to deny that it 
has opened up exciting possibilities, and that it 
represents a very great gain for the world revolu¬ 
tion-Even if there are many imperfections in it, 

at least it is incomparably better than what there 
was before, and anything which is to be found in 
European bourgeois “democracies”. 

Lucky for Fidel that Teresa left Havana when she 
did, for another outburst like that and she would 
have driven already hard-pressed Cuban public- 
relations into the arms of Ogilvy & Mather. 

Next stop: Kenya and Tanzania. Like 
Maugham’s rich young men who used to be sent 
to Paris or the Jamesian heiresses who took the’ 
Grand Tour, and came home with Experience, 
Teresa’s travels were broadening her mind (and, 
indeed, she would soon be able to say: “I came 
home radicalized”). East Africa proved to be 
something of a Third World disappointment, but 
it was important tot Teresa to comprehend that 
a pilgrim’s progress to revolution was not just 
champagne on the lawn in the sun. Kenyattai, she 
established, was an agent of imperialism. As for 
Julius Nyerere’s Tanzania, well, she only “went 
there for the stupidly short space of five days . .. 
in Dar-es-Salaam 1 was told there was somebody 
interesting in the Literature Department. . . .” 
Still, there was time enough to come to the due 
proper conclusion she needed to take away, 
namely, that Nyerere was a “pragmatist” (which 
obviously made him no better than some English 
Prime Minister) and that, from her newly- 
acquired philosophical sophistication, “he has 
not very great theoretical consistency” (which 
evidently finished him off). 

Now for the Revolution itself—at home— 
since ultimately, for an English revolutionary, 
that is surely where it has to be at. She helps to 
draft a militant proclamation called “Haslemere” 
(in suburban Surrey—^where else? down a coal¬ 
mine?). She tries to arrange “to fly the American 
Black Panthers to Europe” (all of them? what 
for? and what would the American Negro people 
be doing in their revolutionary struggle in the 
meantime without their dite?). Oh, the problems 
that mounted and had to be master^! And, 
dammit, they were all “totally related.” How to 
solve one without taking on all the others? That 
historic Burden which English spirits had grown 
used to carrying began to rest on one pair of 
frail female shoulders. 
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T was foolish to think that one could somehow 
mitigate the evils of imperialism witKout first 

overthrowing capitalism-1 began to try and 

think whether 1 was for the revolution in Britain 
or not. 

Don’t hold your breath, this is no cliffhanger; 
the answer is yes, she’s for it. So she studies each 
new isstie of the New Left Review and gets the 
latest dope about “the final crisis of capitalism.’’ 
.She looks around her native land in quivering 
outrage: “why are there so many Rolls-Royces?’’ 
She discovers an additional source of sociological 
truth, so sedulously suppressed by the bourgeois 
university and the capitalist press, in the under¬ 
ground paper Red Mole, of which she becomes 
an editor. 

Capitalism is an ugly and sick system.... I have 
some sympathy with those ... who merely want to 
burn and purge and annihilate everything produced 
by capitalism.... I hope the centre of Birmingham 
—shops, office buildings and roads—will one Sun¬ 
day soon after the revolution be razed utterly to 
the ground. 

But this may not be altogether necessary, so 
far as she is personally concerned; she may be, 
as she says, in readiness with her “guns and 
petrol bombs" for her debut on the barricades, 
but there is a dialectical ambivalence about the 
logic of history: “It is true ghat capitalism will 
eventually become so weakened by its own 
inttrnal contradictions, that it will, with or with¬ 
out the added effort of revolutionary organisa¬ 
tions, destroy itself.’’ 

Was there, then, no heroic work left to be done? 
A little, especially if it could transcend the old 
English temperamental failing of not being 
adventurous or crazy enough. The trouble with 
radical political action is that, no matter how 
militant and persistent, it all goes so slowly and 
results in nothing better than amelioration. A 
revolutionary is nothing if not impatient, and 
Teresa wants to get on with it: 

There arc many who find the process too slow, 
who want immediate action, occupy the Bank of 
England tomorrow. I have tendencies in that 
direction. It’s clear that the British Left is and 
always has been unadventurous to excess; we’ve 
never set off in the Granma, and we’ve never built 
barricades.... There are times when a bout of 
apparently crazy revolutionary fervour can actually 
make a movement expand and grow in a new way. 

Now we have only a little way further to go and 
we will be able to leave Teresa in her grand 
climacteric. She has, at long last, found “concrete 
Jl^iswers to’ concrete questions.” She has seen 
light at the end of the tunnel—an end to “yachts, 
gin, Mediterranean holidays and fox-hunting.” 
One Sunday soon after the revolution everybody 
will be earning the same wages (that is, before the 
complete abolition of money), and enjoying their 


depressed standard of living for they would 
finally be helping the poor in the Third World 
whom they exploited for so long. 

Meanwhile, back at the Oxford branch, the 
revolutionaries of the Fourth International have 
been watching Teresa Hayter carefully—all the 
way from champagne to Molotov cocktails. She 
is invited to a meeting in a pub. They have “a 
serious conversation.” Teresa thought she should 
educate herself a bit more before she joined. But 
they reassured her: she was ready, she was ripe. 

fThey] told me I wasn't a bad worker, and I was 

not all that stupid, and I might as well join at once. 

So 1 did. 

So now she is running a bookshop in Leeds, 
waiting for the ultimate invitation to the in¬ 
gathering on the barricades, and meanwhile 
selling the wrong books to the wrong people in 
the wrong language. 

For engusii, as must now be abundantly clear, 
is simply not the language of revolution. The 
Cromwellians may well once have been revolu¬ 
tionaries, but they had the resources of a different 
tongue; they had the grand metaphors of Christian 
theology and the resonances of a powerful Old 
Testament text. Since then the language has been 
of no service at all to men (or women) of ideology. 
Except for brief Wordsworthian bursts (and not 
even then), the words are just not there, the 
rhythms falter, the echoes are missing. English is 
too magnificently humdrum. Marx, in trans¬ 
lation, loses half of his power; Hitler becomes 
almost meaningless; Saint-Simon and Fourier and 
Auguste Blanqui sound like jejune rhetoricians. 
How much easier it is for a young Frenchman or 
a young German, when he gets called to the 
extreme life, to sound authentic! A groupuscule 
agitator at the Sorbonne in May 1968 needed 
only to echo a phrase of Saint-Just CLa question 
du bonheur est posie en Europe”) and he was 
securely locked into a magniloquent tradition. 
I heard a young Berlin heckler hurl the word 
“umfunktionierenl” at a liberal professor, and the 
impr^ation seemed not only to be blessed by 
Kant and Hegel but also had within it a certain 
brutal power which no English word of sociology 
could ever convey without the substitution of a 
four- or three-letter synonym (e.g., “let’s fix 
him!”). The Americans are a special case. Aware 
of the profound handicaps of a language in which 
neither vague metaphysics nor rolling rhetoric can 
easily flourish, they ingeniously invented a 
vocabulary of political obscenity. Now suddenly 
the language could function for them in order to 
shock and to' hurt and to break out into what 
appeared to be a brand-new dialogue with the 
future. The dirty word would help cleanse 
society. But what is there left to do when—and it 
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has already happened—the outrageous verbalism 
begins to wear off, when the barnyard epithets 
and the street-comer nomenclatiire get taken over 
by playwrights, colunuiists, and musical-comedy 
clowns? 

Back, alas, to square one: to the repressive 
restrictiveness of plain English prose. And that, 
as the fifty-thousand homely words of Hayter of 
the Bourgeoisie testify, may qualify Teresa for 
membership in the Fourth International (possibly 
its most forlorn tactical move since the death of 
Leon Trotsky), but unfortunately, it brings the 
world-revolution not one step nearer to that 
apocalyptic moment when one single word—as 
Conrad once suggested: the true word in an 
anguished cry, expressing all the love and longing 
of a distraught humanity—could change every¬ 
thing utterly. 


5 . Beate 

B eate STURM was 19 when she came to the 
university in West Berlin to study physics. 
But there hasn’t been very much routine higher 
education there in recent years, and my own 
impression over many visits has been that the 
major academic activity there nowadays is the 
handing out of leaflets and the daubing of 
colourful slogans on campus walls. Beate soon 
found herself drawn to one or another of the 
proliferating New (and now. Old) Left groups. 
They sat around worrying about what had gone 


Spiegel (Hamburg), 7 February 1972, pp. 

57-63. 

** Zerschlagt die Wohlstandsinseln der III. Welt 
(Hamburg, 1971). 

Whereas Penguin appear to have the courage of 
their convictions, Rowohlt present the “Handbook 
for Urban Guerrilla Warfare” only as an act of 
publishing solidarity with Editions du Seuil whose 
French edition had been baxmed by the Pompidou 
Government. The Rowohlt editor hastened, in the 
face of the growing fashion among German youth to 
play likcTupamaros, to warn in a brief preface that the 
document was not intended to be a manifesto to 
encourage “little groups of fantasts ... trying to make 
politics with bombs and hold-ups.” No such em- 
barassed disclaimer is in the Penguin edition. Its 
editor, Richard Gott, makes only the dry and per¬ 
functory remark that “it is interesting to hnd the 
printed word is still considered to have such an 
explosive quality” (an explosiveness which he plainly 
desires and ind^ expects). 

Carlos Marighela (originally, before the recent 
change in Portuguese orthography, spelled with a 
double-/) was killed by police in November 1969 on a 
street in SSo Paolo. He had ^ven 40 years of down- 
the-line loyalty to the Brazilian Communist Party; 
left it in 1967; and, in the next two years, crowded 
with kidnapping plots and bank robberies, be added 
a few melodi^atic glosses to R6gis Debray’s 
revision of Che Guevara’s heresy from orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine. 
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wrong—why hadn’t the German proletariat risen? 
why was the world-revolution so slow in moving 
towards its inevitable historic triumph? The 
correct conclusion at which they never failed to 
arrive was that “next time”, when, certain minor 
tactical errors had been corrected, all would be 
well. 

“I hung around for a while,” Beate writes,” 
“read a little bit, but it was all so boring. One 
wanted to get on with it, to get from the Theory 
to the Practice, for after all what Marx had 
written was only supposed to be a preface to 
action, no? . . . Why wasn’t anything donet 
I had my bellyful of Left palaver.” 

But, then, where was the action? The students 
had tried the factories, and the workers would 
have nothing to do with them, in fact had thrown 
them out. Still, there was indeed'another theatre 
of action, the Underground Activists, and this 
quickly intrigued and fascinated Beate, especially, 
as she says, “when one has done nothing else 
all life long [she was now 20] but talk, listen to 
theories and write slogans....” Here was Adven¬ 
ture, even Cops-&-Robbcrs stuff, and “we had 
all read like mad Krimis and Comics.” 

In Beate’s little conspiratorial group the simple 
question that came up was: How do the Tupa- 
maros do it? Those grand chaps even free their 
political prisoners, and that clearly is a marvellous 
thing. Why shouldn’t the same happen over here? 
It would be a continuation of Happenings by 
other means, namely weapons. They could 
possibly kidnap Axel Springer, and perhaps 
Chancellor Willy Brandt himself. 

The first concrete step —it is always “concrete”, 
as Koestlqr pointed out a long time ago, for 
soft brains love hard terminology—was to make 
an intensive study of the appropriate literature. 
They went through the Handbook for Guer¬ 
rillas by Marighella (conveniently published in 
German by Rowohlt Verlag at 2-50DM).” 
According to Marighella, the urban guerrilla 
has to be “a fit person” and physical fitness is, of 
course, included, and swimming is apparently 
included therein. “So we went swimming every 
week,” she confesses, “even if it was spontaneous 
and naive and terribly romantic. ... It was fun, 
and it was also good for the Revolution.” 

The waters soon became rather stormier. 
Beate joined forces with Andreas Baader, the 
leader with Ulrike Meinhof of the so-called 
Baader-Meitdtof Gruppe which the German police, 
after a national alarm of almost two years, har 
still failed completely to round up. Baader had a 
heroic notoriety about him. He had set a Frank¬ 
furt department store on fire, had been caught 
and s^itenced to prison, wangled permission to 
do “sociological research” in the Free University 
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library, had been liberated by Ulrike Meinhof, 
made Us get-away at the point of a pistol in an 
Alfa-Romeo sports-car, turned up in Jordan in an 
El-Fatah headquarters, and was now back in 
Germany to organise the Red Army Fraction. 
At last Beate was sitting at the feet of a master. 
He taught her how to short-circuit the ignition 
wires and thus steal a car; he gave her the real 
know-how about microphones and walky-talkies. 
“Just like in a real American detective-story . . . 
we'may have lost something of our grandiose 
political conception, but there we were right in 
the middle of a Krimi." What a strange trans¬ 
atlantic paradox! The American radicals dreamed 
of translatfng Marx and Luxemburg into reality; 
the German /adicals longed to become part of 
the Dashiell Hammett/Raymond Chandler scene. 

Now, as she notes, everything became really 
all very simple. “Once one has had one’s fill of 
the eternal yakking (durchzutalken) about the 
same old junk, then nothing is very complicated 
any more.,.. The basic situation is obvious, and 
one can master all its aspects in about a week. 
Then it’s time for action. Smash everything that’s 
trying to smash you. Macht kaputt, was each 
kaputt macht. ... The new society will be different 
and better.’’ 

Higher education begins in the lower depths. 
So she learned how to handle weapons ("Pigs 
aren’t people,” Ulrike said, “and shooting is 
okay”), to collect other people’s automobiles, 
to forge official documents, and to rob banks. 
She liked the camaraderie of the cadres. Some 
were “good kids”, full of fun and laughs. But 
evidently the leaders were, for her, a bit grim 
with their constant insistence on the fundamental 
theory that a criminal act constitutes a liberating 
political deed. This, she thought, was a little 
“weak in the head.” She liked the new and free 
role of women in the group (it had long been an 
axiom of the German ideology that Viva Maria! 
and Bonnie and Clyde had basically changed the 
political “self-consciousness” of the revolutionary 
Left), and she remained quite convinced that 
women could do some things better than men. 
But she didn’t like being screamed at. After all, 
she had come from a good family and she knew 
all about being fair and honest and helpful. 

Beate was of some small assistance on a 
number of big jobs, but forttinately enough on 
none where triggers were pulled and cops actually 
killed. In January 1971 (her last job) she cased 
the joint for a Kassel bank caper. She couldn’t 
^rive a get-away car very well, nor was she 
tough enough to take on a cashier in an emerg¬ 


ency, so she was simply assigned to stand around 
with a gun in her hand. The job netted 114,530 
DM for the Underground treasury. 


Beate’s political seriousness began to be ques¬ 
tioned when she turned out to be difficult about 
cutting her hair. New photographs for counter¬ 
feit identity cards were a necessity, and neither 
face nor name could be the same. Finally, she 
consented to do it, and went (as she notes, with 
all the local savoir-faire of a pretty little provin¬ 
cial girl) to an “upstairs Friseur" for “the hair¬ 
dressers on the first floor are always better.. . .” 
She also began asking silly questions. There she 
stood with a gun in her hand, threatening 
unimportant little bank employees—were they 
the Class Enemy? And how come that with every 
move, in every action, they always had the 
People against them? 

Ulrike Meinhof interrogated Beate closely for 
some four hours in Stuttgart. Apart from that it 
was almost a pleasant interlude between hectic 
flights from the beastly police. Their refuge was 
a handsome pad (progressive professors and 
affluent journalists were always offering them a 
villa or a flat for a hide-out); they argued about 
who should have the nicer rooms with the baths; 
and, on the way over, Beate had even taken the 
liberty (strictly forbidden) to call home and ask 
whether the family in Leverkusen had had a 
happy Christmas. Ulrike, of course, hated the 
Stuttgart place. It reminded her too much of the 
de luxe Hamburg villa on the Elbe on which she 
had turned her back to become an Urban 
Guerrilla. After such sacrifices, what patience for 
a 20-year-old Beate Sturm who would obviously 
never ever be tough and ruthless and resourceful 
enough? Worse than that she seemed to be an 
infernal sentimental little homebody. Was she, or 
was she not, “politically motivated”? According 
to Beate, Ulrike put the question to her some 
eighty times in the middle of the night—and how 
could she know what to answer, even if she were 
given a moment to get a word of reply in edgewise? 

“Say something at last, answer me something 
about it, you must make some reply—^is there a 
Political Motivation, or not?” 

“I said: can’t say, don’t know.” 

“Well, think it over_” 

Never very strong on thought, Beate Sturm’s 
mind turned to her family and how “really it 
was something lovely to long for one’s zu House." 
She telephoned Lcverku.sen, everything was all 
right, and she went home to Mother. 
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I WAS STANDING at 
the bar in a pub and 
had put my book down 
on the counter beside 
me: Before the Deluge: 
A portrait of Berlin in 
the 1920s, by Otto 

Friedrich.^ A young 
man at my elbow, 
bearded, slightly God- 
spelled, picked it up and asked in an Australian 
voice, “Is it good?” 

I couldn’t tell him because 1 had only begun to 
read it, but said that it had some excellent illus¬ 
trations. We looked through them together: 

the Reichswehr firing on the Spartacists; Bauhaus 
architecture; Arnold Schoenberg’s elegant por¬ 
trait of Alban Berg; Marlene Dietrich, Lotte 
Lenya, the young Brecht, marvellously cool-cat; 
Dr Goebbels at the Sportpalast; street fighting 
between Nazis and Communists; and, to 

complete the story, Berlin Cathedral in flames 

during World War II, the fire from heaven 
descending on the city of the plain. 

The young man said he’d just seen the current 
production of The Threepenny Opera. I asked 
him if he’d enjoyed it. “I was surprised”, he said. 
“Brecht’s words seemed tired. TTiey don’t make 
an impact. Perhaps it’s the translation. But the 
music's marvellous; only the audience doesn’t 
seem to respond to it. 1 suppose they’ve been fed 
so much crap they can’t take in something as 
subtle and original as Weill....” 

He seemed to me intelligent and knowledgeable 
and I was sorry to leave him. He put my book 
down reluctantly and said rather wistfully, “You 
know, I’d have liked to see it all.” 

But would he? As I walked home, I wondered 
at the fascination which Germany, and Berlin, of 
the 1920s still exerts both on those who preserve 
nostalgic memories of them and on the young, for 
whom the tragic story of the Weimar Republic 
has become a kind of pantomime, full of miracu¬ 
lous moral and sexual transformation scenes, 
with Max Reinhardt as producer and Lotte 
Lenya as Principal Boy, and Wicked Uncles goose¬ 
stepping across the stage in S.S. uniform. The 
script is taken largely from Brecht and Christopher 
Isherwood, music is by Weill or Berg, and Herr 
Issyvoo and Sally Bowles have become folk 
memories, a Hansel and Gretel wandering hand 
in hand out of a decadent version of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, and their popular appeal is demon¬ 
strated by the spectacular success in America of 
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Cabaret, a musical comedy version of Goodbye to 
Berlin which has as little relation to the original 
as Godspell has to the New Testament. The 
significant thing about Cabaret’s success, how¬ 
ever, was that it packed the house not merely 
on Broadway, which might perhaps have been 
expected, but on tour in the remotest corners of 
the Middle West, which hardly has very much in 
common with Herr Issyvoo’s ^rlin. 

But it is not only to theatre-goers that Berlin 
and Weimar have the appeal of that eternal 
Never-Never-Land of musical comedy, in which 
everybody's dreams come true. They cast their 
spell equally on serious historians, who, though 
their books on the subject proliferate,'also find it 
necessary to sit in solemn conference together to 
discuss the unsolved problems of the period. For 
Weimar really presents us with at least two quite 
different kinds of problem. One is the difficulty 
of understanding how and why a great and 
civilised country like Germany surrendered itself 
to the boa-constrictor embrace of a mountebank 
genius like Adolf Hitler. The other is why a 
period which began with the total defeat of 
Germany in World War I and ended in the even 
greater defeat implicit, from a cultural point of 
view, in the triumph of Hitler, should have 
coincided in a brilliant flowering of literary and 
artistic activity, so that in some aspects it seems 
to look like a glittering cultural Renaissadee 
rather than a spectacle of the decline and fall of a 
great people. Unfortunately, the two problems 
have an irresistible tendency to overlap, so that 
discussions of the subject are apt to fall into the 
kind of confusion which Walter Laqueur has 
analysed in a recent issue of Encounter. 

Before the Deluge is yet another attempt to 
recount, and in part to explain, the history of 
Weimar as seen from the particular viewpoint of 
Berlin, where in some respects at least, though 
by no means all, the Spirit of the Age manifested 
itself in some of its most characteristic and 
spectacular forms. And Otto Friedrich tells the 
story very well, even though he may add little to 
it which we did not know before and brings to it 
rather too much of the spirit of the Higher 
Journalism which we have learned to expect from 
a senior editor of Time. In this school of history, 
prominence is given to the striking detail, the 
revealing incident, rather than to the patient 
collection and analysis of fact; and, unfortun¬ 
ately, Berlin of the ’20s lends itself only too 
readily to this kind of treatment. No doubt there 
is some kind of relationship, however indirect, 
between the vogue which six-day bicycle racing, 
prize fighting, and the Wilde West once enjoyed 
in Berlin and the processes by which Hitler came 
to power; and, no doubt, the memories of the 
many survivors of the period, mostly elderly 
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professors, writers, scientists, artists whom Mr 
Friedrich has interviewed, may throw some light 
at least on what they themselves thought or felt at 
the time, even though age may have dimmed 
or distorted their vision. But the kind of picture 
composed out of such material must inevitably 
be a flawed and incomplete one. 

And indeed, one might go further and 
criticise Mr Friedrich because he applies even 
this method of approach only in a partial and 
one-sided manner. The witnesses on whom he 
calls are drawn exclusively from the intellectual 
circles whiqh were condemned to destruction by 
National Socialism. Why has he not called on 
any of those who, however much they may have 
regretted it later, in the first or second flush of 
enthusiasm shared in that strangely perverted 
form of idealism which inspired the early adher¬ 
ents of the Nazi cause in the years of its rise to 
power? Even Rohm was in his way an idealist, 
and a fanatical one; certainly Graf von Stauffen- 
berg was when he celebrated Hitler’s appointment 
as Reichskanzler; and between the two of them, 
however unlike, they represented something 
which was as much of the essence of German 
cultural life in the ’20s as anything which came 
out of the Bauhaus or the Kurfurstendamm. To 
define it, or understand it, we should have to look 
to such books as Ernst Junger’s Im StaMgewitter 
or Ernst von Salomon's Die Gedchfeten-, and it 
does seem strange that Mr Friedrich, who has 
interviewed so many people and who devotes so 
much space to the assassination of Rathenau, 
should not have taken the trouble to consult von 
Salomon, who, after all, is still very, much alive, 
was a direct accomplice in the murder,^nd served 
a five-year sentence for his part in it; and far 
from teing reticent about what he did shows, as 
Mr Friedrich himself says, an almost obsessive 
interest in writing and talking about it. 

Such voices, however, are absent from Before 
the Deluge, as indeed they are absent from most 
literary and cultural histories of Germany in the 
1920s, and this gives his book something of the 
effect of a canvas which, while elsewhere thickly 
encrusted with paint, has a large empty space in 
the middle. For this reason it reinforces the 
impression, which we so often derive from 
accounts of the cultural life of Weimar, that there 
was something inexplicable and unnatural about 
Hitler’s rise to power. If we are to judge Weimar 
correctly we have to remember that Hitler’s 
Weltanschauung represented a vulgarisation, in a 
form adapted to the masses, of ideas which were 
shared by some of Germany’s most distinguished 
writers and artists—just as, in reverse, Bert Brecht 
or Walter Betyamin offer us a sophisticated 
version of an ideology which was as much at home 
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as National Socialism itself in the crudest and 
most brutal realities of political life, so that, 
indeed, Brecht sometimes seems to have more 
afiinities with an alte Frontkdmpfer like Jiinger 
than with the radical intellectuals who, while 
proclaiming and demanding total revolution, of 
manners and morals, in the arts and in society, 
remained aloof from and contemptuous of the 
sordid necessities of political action. 

Perhaps this is to be too critical of Before the 
Deluge which does in many ways succe^ in its 
intention, which is to recapture the flavour of a 
particular kind of life in !^rlin of the ’20s; the 
kind of life, that is, of which the best comtem- 
porary account is to be found in the diaries of 
Harry Graf Kessler, the “Red Count” who may 
have been a Hohenzollem and who was always 
present whenever any event of literary or 
political importance was taking place, planning a 
dumbshow of the Song of Solomon for Josephine 
Baker at Max Reinhardt’s flat on the Hansa 
Platz, “with music, half-jazz and half-Oriental, to 
be composed perhaps by Richard Strauss”, while 
in less fashionable quarters of Berlin Dr Goebbels 
was preparing to lead his little band of Storm 
Troopers against the embattled Communists of 
Wedding. 

Mr Friedrich quotes Harry Kessler at length, 
rightly, because be was an incomparable witness 
of everything he saw. The trouble is that the kind 
of life he witnessed was as remote from and alien 
to the great majority of Berliners as it is from our 
own; the number of people who today claim to 
have been present at the first performance of 
The Threepenny Opera bears as little relation to 
the actual size of the audience on the Schiff- 
bauerdamm as, say, the numbers of those who 
profess to have always been anti-Nazi does to 
those who enthusiastically supported Hitler 
when in power. A truer reflection of what life 
was like for the great majority of Berliners is 
to be found in the sad and cynical contemporary 
verses of Erich Kistner, in his song of the Berlin 
suburbs that smell of decay, petrol, and cheap 
cigars, or his ballad of Herr Schmidt who, except 
on Sundays, rose at six o’clock, went punctu¬ 
ally to bed at eight, for ten hours lay fast asleep, 
spent four hours in eating and travelling and nine 
hours in the factory, leaving an hour over for 
higher interests. 

Er merkte, dass er tdcht alleine stand 

Und dass er doch allein stand, bei Gefahren 

Vnd auf dem Globus, sah er, lag kein Land 

In dem die Schmidts nicht in der Mehrzahi waren. 


He noticed that he was not alone, 

But stood alone in times of danger. 

And the world over he could see no country 
In which the Schmidts did not form the majority. 
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The life of Herr Schmidt (KurtSchm., komplett), 
and of the anonymous army of impoverished 
clerks, typists, civil servants, factory workers, 
book-keepers who lived similar lives to his, con¬ 
veys more of the reality of Berlin in the ’20s than 
the picture painted in Before the Deluge. Schmidt 
was more representative than Macky Messer. 

9 Siunden stand Schmidt schwitzend im Betrieh. 

4 Stunden fuhr und ass er, mud und diimm 

10 Stunden lager, ohne Blick und sturnm 

Und in dem Stutidchen, das ihm ubrigblieb 

bracht er sich um 

9 hours long Schmidt sweated in the factory 

4 hours he ate and travelled, stupid and dead beat 

10 hours he lay in bed, sightless and dumb. 

And in the little hour that was left over 

he took his life. 

I WISH THAT THE YOUNG who See in Berlin of the 
1920s a fulfilment of their nihilistic and destruc¬ 
tive dreams would read Kiistner; that is to say, 
if they think it worth while to read German at all. 
And I wish that historians also would pay more 
attention to Schmidt, and to his cousin in Silesia 
or Brandenburg who, under rural conditions, 
lived a life not unlike his and equally without 
hope. For books like Before the Deluge, however 
well-intentioned, do a real disservice to our 
understanding of our own times by throwing a 
veil of literacy and artistic glamour over the great 
mass of human suffering that, like a rotting dung- 
heap, had accumulated in the great stony city 
on the banks of the Spree. For most Berliners, as 
for most Germans, the prevailing note of life in 
the ’20s was one of unhappiness and despair, 
either the quiet and humdrum despair of Schmidt 
and his kind, or the violent despair which drove 
other Schmidts into the arms of Hitler. And 
perhaps we should remember that when the day 
of retribution came, it was Schmidt, if he had 
survived so long, who sat cowering among the 
rats in the cellars and watched his great sad city 
go up in flames. The writers, the artists, the music- 
makers had for the most part found refuge else¬ 
where, and who can blame them? But perhaps it 
was not wholly just that Schmidt, who had shared 
few of the joys of Berlin’s Golden Age, should 
have been left to suffer its consequences alone. 


A FRIEND HAS SENT ME an impressive, 
splendidly glossy brochure advertising the 
merits of the Avenger car, a product of the Chrys¬ 
ler corporation. It is evident that no expense, of 
spirit, thought, or money has been spared on its 
production and everything likely to appeal to a 
prospective purchaser has been calculated to a 
nicety. Inde^ having read it, 1 begin to wonder 


how I have been able to preserve ray self-respect 
until now without owning an Avenger. "Start 
the Good Ufe TODA Y” the brochure tells me, 
and when I look at its technicolour cover, 
showing a happy, handsome and affluent young 
couple, standing on the steps of their beautiful 
home (Mayfair? Kensington?) and gazing ec¬ 
statically at their new acquisition, the only thing 
lacking to complete their well-being, I realise I 
have a long way to go if I am to have any chance 
of catching up with them. 

All the same, one thing which the Good Life 
does not seem to include or demand is literacy. 
A double-page display repeats some of the many 
tributes (“Sets the Pace for the Seventies’’) which 
the Avenger has earned from the Press (“Take 
their word for it’’), and first and foremost from 
the Sunday Telegraph: 

“... has the taught feel of a thoroughbred.” 

I blink to convince myself that my eyes do not 
deceive me, but there’s no doubt about it. 
“The taught feel of a thoroughbred” is precisely 
what the Avenger has. 

Of course, any journalist is aware of the 
slippery and insidious skill with which misprints 
evade the most meticulous proof-reading; but 
“taught feeling of a thoroughbred” is something 
rather different. When I think of the tens and 
hundreds of brisk young executives, printers, 
editors, PR men, sales managers, directors, 
through whose hands the brochure has passed on 
its way to final publication, the care given to its 
production, the solemn conferences that have 
been held about it, the thought devoted not 
merely to every word in it but to its exact place 
and form on the printed page, I wonder at the 
combination of carelessness, pretentiousness and 
illiteracy which has preserved the thoroughbred's 
taught feel in spite of all their efforts; and also at 
the ridiculous results sometimes achieved by the 
marvels of modern technology and management 
techniques. 

But wonder is succeeded by a different feeling. 
Whatever may be true about the Avenger, its 
nippiness in traffic, its unique combination of 
luxury and economy, its superlative safety on the 
road, its apparently gigantic boot, one thing 
seems certain: its makers can’t read or spell. And 
somehow this raises an uncomfortable doubt that 
perhaps they can’t make a car either. One feels 
that people who are so slipshod about print may 
perhaps be equally careless about the nuts and 
bolts. After all, even car manufacturers are sup¬ 
posed to be able to read. Aren’t there such things 
as blueprints? I don’t think I shall buy an 
Avenger after all, and to hell with the Good Life. 

R 
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Feltrinelli 

By Luigi Barzini 


L o N G A o o, when I married his widowed mother 
Giann^isa, I was Giangiacomo Feltrinelli’s 
stepfather for seven or eight years; and I tried to 
do what I co'flld for his education, to understand 
how his mind worked and, up to a point, to 
guide his studies, until the family’s separation 
and the divorce in 1949. No previous experience 
in my life helped me with all this, and perhaps I 
was not particularly well suited to it. As the son 
of a writer and editor, brought up on books and 
with a juvenile penchant for irreverent paradox, 
I came from a life of wandering journalism, and 
1 was myself a rebel against the academic, 
bourgeois, provincial conventions of Italian life. 
So I felt uneasy in a grand house full of servants, 
regulated and staffed like a small court. Perhaps 
my influence (or the lack of any real influence 
from me) helped just a little to take Giangi, with 
such ideas as motivated him, to his death that 
night in March at the foot of a pylon in the misty 
countryside near Milan. 

Soon after my marriage, in May 1940, I was 
arrested on Mussolini’s orders and condemned to 
exile. Bocchini, the chief of police, had admired 
and been grateful to my father who bad been as 
open-hearted as a child. At the Versailles con¬ 
ference in 1919, my father (then special diplo¬ 
matic corr^pondent of the Corriere della Sera), 
had a gold-topped walking stick stolen; and, in 
the whole of the great city of Paris, he turned to 
the modest policeman attached to the Italian 
delegation and asked him to find it. This was the 
young Bocchini, who was so moved and amused 
by this ingenuous sign of confidence from a 
famous man that he considered himself at his 
disposal ever after. And so, twenty-one years 
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later, after I had been condemned, Bocchini 
chose a comfortable, pleasant place in which to 
exile me, miknown to Mussolini: Amalfi. 

When Mussolini asked him where he had sent 
me, he looked him straight in the eye and said, 
without lying: '*Provmcia di Salerno, Ducel" 
(My father told me this.) The province includes 
Eboli, Battipaglia, and many other isolated and 
disagreeable places, where more eminent men 
than myself were sent. Later I realised that 
Bocchini had not really done me much of a 
favour. The fact that I spent most of my exile in 
a tourist paradise has always prevented me from 
being thought a martyr of the fascist regime. 

Giangi was with me in Amalfi, and so were his 
sister and his mother, in that summer of 1940, 
and I taught him to sail; this was an enthusiasm 
that stayed with him all his life. Later he became 
an expert skipper (he had got the necessary 
diploma, the only diploma he ever had, I think), 
and, among other trips, he took a small boat he 
had bought in Denmark from Copenhagen to the 
Orkneys, with a single sailor and my daughter 
Ludina, crossing the North Sea in a storm. Once 
when I met him he told me with shining eyes: 
“There was such a south-westerly wind that we 
put the spinnaker up at Malta and took it down 
at Corfu. . ..’’ 

I saw to his studies, first, in Milan. We lived at 
San Siro, the horse-racing compound, next to 
the stable that had been Gualino’s, and near the 
one where Luchino Visconti lived with his 
thoroughbreds; and later, in 194S-44, we moved 
to Porto Santo Stefano, where we waited for the 
Allied advance under constant air-raids. A few 
days before the liberation, we managed to get to 
Rome in a dramatic flight, Giangi and his mother 
and sister, my own two very small girls, and 
myself, on a truck with dubious German docu¬ 
ments, travelling all night with a Wehrmacht 
military column. In order to stop him missing the 
school year I gave him lessons in Latin, Greek, 
English and philosophy, going back over school- 
work I had long forgotten. This meant that I 

spent a few hours each day with him. 

% 

Perhaps I was a poor teacmer, perhaps 1 lacked 
whatever it is that makes a good stepfather, 
perhaps Giangiacomo was an inattentive, rebel¬ 
lious and hostile pupil, or perhaps we simply 
didn’t get on, since we were profoundly unlike; 
but whatever the reason, the fact remains that I 
don’t think 1 taught him anything lasting. In the 
early days in MUan he was an ardent fascist. He 
wore the uniform of a moiuited avanguardista, 
the youth military organisation, and papered the 
house with posters singing the Dace's praises, 
announcing Ae inevitable victoiy of the Axis, and 
celebrating the imminent conquest of irredente 
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Nice, Tunisia, Savoy and Corsica. If he had 
caught me listening to foreign broadcasts I'm 
sure he would have denounced me without a 
qualm; and so his mother and I used to lock 
ourselves into a small study when the broadcasts 
began. 

Later a gardener converted him to the Revolu¬ 
tion, and he embraced his new faith with the same 
blind fanaticism. He was the kind of man, quite 
commonly found in Italy, who can pass from one 
extreme movement to another that is its exact 
opposite, so long as it is illiberal and mytho¬ 
logical—never stopping to consider the ideas 
(which may be boring and over-earnest, because 
they promise no instant miracles, merely hard 
work) of the liberal middle-class revolutions, of 
freedom achieved with difficulty and daily 
defended, a freedom which allows people to face 
problems and solve them gradually, and which 
tolerates, indeed defuses and makes use of, 
whatever is valid in dissident and heretical 
movements. 

What the gardener taught him was surely not 
Marxism and Leninism but a utopian-socialist 
enthusiasm, which, when the revolutionary situa¬ 
tion ripened, was to prepare the great blood¬ 
letting: political purges and quick killings similar 
to those Giangi had approved and dreamed of 
earlier, when he wore his black shirt. It was hard 
for me, who believed in reason, to cope with this 
kind of romantic apocalypse. It was clear that we 
could scarcely understand each other. 

I WAS baffled. Only later did I understand why a 
boy like Giangi could gravitate to an extreme 
Left Wing proletarian party immediately after the 
War. He was not alone. There were many others, 
including Alberto Pirelli’s oldest son, Giovanni. 
A few had possibly made a conscious choice; 
some were finding explanations and consolations 
for the collapse of their youthful dreams of an 
Italian victory; others were in revolt against the 
suffocating Buddenbrooks atmosphere of their 
families, frightened of the name they bore and 
the terrible burden of wealth; still others were 
terrified of the coming revolution, and joined the 
other side before it was too late. (Several anti¬ 
fascists I knew, in desperation, joined the Black 
Shirts of the Repubblica Sociale di Said during the 
last months of the war because it was the safest 
way not to be caught and deported by the 
Germans.) 

The extreme Left was, come to think of it, the 
best solution to many a rich boy’s problem. It 
freed them from the strictures and conventions of 
the bourgeois life and gravely offended their 
parents (it was, in a way, tte contemporary 
equivalent to marrying a ballerina or chorus girl). 
It surrounded them with admiring friends (for 


some reason, the revolutionary movements 
shelter a multitude of snobs, both intellectual and 
worldly, among them the most avid name- 
droppers of all). It gave them instant self-esteem 
and notoriety (everybody talked,about a mil¬ 
lionaire’s son who joined the Party, nobody knew 
the names of the diligent boys who studied hard 
to prepare themselves for running the family 
business). 


T o PASS THE TIME and to avoid feeling use¬ 
less, I had the idea (around 1941-2) of 
setting up a small publishing house, aod commis¬ 
sioning learned, well-qualified men, all anti¬ 
fascists, to produce manuscripts which I was to 
publish after the War and the defeat of the regime. 
I had an office in Via Andegari, in Milan, in the 
Feltrinelli palazzo, at the same address which is 
now that of Giangi’s publishing firm. The sub¬ 
jects I chose were Italian economic history, the 
birth of Italian industry, the contribution made 
by the great 19th-century entrepreneurs, financiers, 
manufacttirers and contractors, the links between 
them and the Risorgimento, their faults and their 
virtues; and also the nature of the early working- 
class movements. When Milan was bombed in 
1943 the office was destroyed and with it the few 
finished manuscripts; another raid on Var;^ 
set fire to a store of paper I had bought. My 
publishing career was over. But perhaps my 
example was not wasted. It may have indirectly 
inspired Giangi to set up his own publishing firm, 
years later. I don’t know. 

In 1944, I persuaded him not to go into the 
maquis (the partisans of the Argentario, where we 
were living, were led by an escaped Soviet 
prisoner, a formidable character) but to wait for 
the arrival of the Italian liberation army in Rome 
before joining up to fight the Nazis and Fascists 
in a way that would be more rational and effective. 
He was not happy about it, of course, because by 
nature he prefen^ adventurous, risky solutions, 
in war as well as in revolution, to disciplined 
armies or parties led with logic and technical 
skill. However, he went along and fought with 
honour as a volunteer until the liberation of the 
North. 

We lost sight of each other after 1947, when 
his mother and I parted. He had been accepted 
by the Communist Party, had a humble job 
organising workers at S^to San Giovanni, an 
industrial suburb of Milan, was busy preparing 
for the rtvoluzione imminerde, and had found his 
first love among the girl comrades. It was 
Togliatti who took him away from all this, guess¬ 
ing the advantages whidi the Milanese boy, with 
his huge personal fortune, could offer the 
working-class movement. 
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He sent Eugenio Reale to him, a learned 
Neapolitan intellectual who has now left the 
Party; Reale surrounded him with serious Marxist 
intellectuals, and got him to collect, all over 
Europe, the very rare documents on ^e origins 
of the working-class movement which today 
belong to the Giangiacomo Feltrinelli Institute. 
The Institute later published important studies, 
monographs and translations, which became 
steadily more popular and sold in increasing 
numbers; until Giangi one day decided to set up 
a separate publishing firm and to make use of the 
success which the Party guaranteed among the 
militants. 

It was dear to anyone who knew him that he 
would leave the Party as soon as he felt its discip¬ 
line, its control, its restrictions, and as soon as he 
realised that it was not quite an organisation of 
terroristi e dinamitardi (as it had been at Sesto 
San Giovanni immediately after the War), 
nightly strewing the streets with its enemies’ 
corpses; but that it was, rather, a large, prudent, 
even erudite movement which had benefited 
from the setbacks of the last fifty years in so many 
European countries and intended to win by 
avoiding (both for its own sake and perhaps also 
for Italy’s) a catastrophic civil war. 

Little by little, ever more to the Left, ever more 
adventurous, ever more rebellious in the face of 
any control, he spent an increasing part of his 
fortune, and brought all his activities into line 
with his ideas and his hopes. His fortune soon 
was (and still is) in serious jeopardy. Debts 
recently ran into thousands of millions of lire. 
The publishing firm had its isolated spurts of 
success (it published The Leopard and Dr 
Zhivago) but it usually lost (1 was'told) about 
400 million lire a year. At a certain point, in order 
to settle things, Giangi tried to sell the Institute’s 
priceless collection of documents to an American 
foundation but he was stopped by the interven¬ 
tion of Mattioli, a lover of literature, president of 
the Banco Commerciale (one of his creditors), 
who had the collection included among National 
Treasures that could not be sent out of the 
country. In the last few years Giangi was there¬ 
fore forced to dispose of shares and to sell large 
tracts of land in the centre of Milan, which had 
been in the family for generations, in order to 
keep the bankers quiet. 

I U3ST TRACK of him for many years. I saw his 
mother only when necessary, when I picked up my 
two little daughters and their governess to go on 
some automobile trip, and when I brought them 
back. His sister Antonella was married in Paris. I 
felt no desire to see him; we had little to say to 
each other. I have always had a particular horror 
of -people dominated by irrational devils, like 
medieval indemoniati, and I cringe in front of 
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drunks. Emotional, frenetic, uncontrolled com¬ 
munists or fascists gave me the same sensations. 
I also always disliked rich boys surrounded by 
courtiers. We met casually once in a while and 
usually exchanged polite conversation. We never 
talked politics, books, or publishing. 

The next-to-last time I saw him (the last time 
was in Via Veneto, years ago, when he was 
walking along with Indro Montanelli) was 
at an hotel in New York. He was in America 
to arrange the handing-over of the Institute’s 
collections. We met in the lift and he attacked 
me violently. He said: “But what are you 
people doing? You’re a deputy. Can you tell 
me why you want to nationalise the electrical 
industry? It’s a disaster for the national 
economy. . . .’’ 

1 didn’t explain that, yes, I was a deputy, but a 
liberal, on the opposition side, that I would 
therefore vote against nationalisation, not be¬ 
cause I was against nationalisation in itself, 
which might sometimes be necessary and bene¬ 
ficial, but because this case had not been properly 
examined, the bill was a punitive one dictated by 
superstitious hatred, and would do no good to 
anyone except a few industrialists in the electrical 
industry. I didn’t even tell him that it had been 
the Left, whose gadfly and animating spirit he 
had been, that had urged it, merely because it was 
considered a symbol of “progress.” I knew that 
the Edison company had originally been set up 
in 1881 with Feltrinelli money (among few others) 
and that he was still one of the three or four main 
shareholders. I said nothing because there was no 
point in trying to sort out his ideas and mixed 
sentiments. 


T he question everyone has been asking is: 

even if it is clear why a millionaire boy joins 
the Communist Party in times of confusion, how 
on earth does he give up everything, his fortune, 
peace, family happiness, success, and in the end, 
tragically, even life itself, in order to destroy 
society—the society that created (among many 
other things that may be more useful) the millions 
from which millionaires prosper? 

There is, of course, no single answer. There are 
many, and here are some of them. 

Blood, first of all. The family comes from 
Desenzano on Lake Garda. (Under the Said 
Republic, Mussolini lived in the old Feltrinelli 
villa at Gardone, built by Giangi’s forefathers.) 
Th^ were small traders. D. H. Lawrence met 
some of them, poor relations still remaining on 
Garda, when he took refuge there with Frieda 
von Richthofen after the First World War, and 
in his writings he called them “Feltrellini.” (Like 
most English people, who look at us sentimentally 


but distractedly, he got the Italian spelling wrong.) 
They grew rich on trade between the Veneto and 
Austria. The first millionaire, whose name was 
Giacomo, ran a timber business with branches all 
over Italy and owned a bank in Milan and con¬ 
siderable real estate in Rome and Milan; he was 
Giangi’s great-uncle. It was said that he had a 
drawer in his desk full of gold Napoleons into 
which he could plunge his hands, to let the coins 
run through his fingers. 

In the last century the family tended to be pro- 
Austrian. The Feltrinellis owned huge estates and 
rented others, all over the old Empire, in places 
that peace treaties later expropriated from 
Austria—in Rumania, Hungary, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, where they exploited the forests and 
hunted big game. Giangi spent most of his child¬ 
hood on the Austrian estate at Moessna, speaking 
German (he had German governesses), and 
wearing lederhosen. His father. Carlo, a man of 
great coinage and culture and with high moral 
principles, had an Austrian mother and spoke 
perfect German. During World War I, he was 
imprisoned under the Nitti govermnent, accused 
(and later acquitted) of having traded with the 
enemy, in particular of having sold the Austrians 
silk remnants needed for the preparation of 
artillery charges. The family doctors and dentists 
were always in Vienna, as Italians could not be 
trusted. The old grandmother went to K.-md-K. 
watering places, in whatever new country the 
Treaties of 1919 had dislocated them, until her 
death. 

All this meant that Giangi did not inherit from 
his forbears the love of the Italian sthte and the 
ideas of liberty that were quite naturally taught 
to the descendants of the 19th-century patriots. 
Like many children of Bourbon legitimists in 
Naples, or Papalim in Rome, a century ago, he 
continued wi^out quite realising it the fight 
against a liberal, unified, and independent Italy, 
but from a position on the Left, the only position 
which had a chance of success. There was, how¬ 
ever, a vein of rebellious extravagance and 
independence in his forbears and in his uncles 
(two of whom committed suicide), as well as the 
tendency, common to both millionaires and 
revolutionary leaders, to think that laws are 
useful for keeping others in their place but that 
such restraints did not apply to them. 

Education. In the early years of his life, he was 
always isolated from others of his own age, and 
in the charge of stem German governesses and 
strict tutors, like a prince of the blood royal in 
olden times; as I have said, he spent most of the 
year in Austria. It was I who sent him to a state 
school, for the first time, in Milan, plunging him 
among boys of every class and cultural level. He 
caught colds the whole time, having failed to 
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develop the immunity everyone else gets at 
primary school. 

From his lonely and harshly disciplined 
childhood, surrounded by the rather servile 
affection of servants, he inherited a curious 
incapacity to tolerate any form of control, to 
distinguish between people, or to behave as if 
others were his equals. He would be deferential 
with superiors and arrogant with inferiors, was 
seldom courteous and matter-of-fact with his 
peers. He ended by preferring always the company 
of the illiterate, the fanatic, and those who were 
in some way dependent upon him. 

Money had a great influence on him. Easy 
millions give weak men who inherit them a sense 
of exaltation comparable with the effect produced 
by certain drugs. They feel as if they are allowed 
to do anything, and nothing can stop them—not 
the opinion of others, or the penal code, or the 
rules of normal life. (Tn traffic Giangi disliked 
stopping at red lights.) The only thing that some¬ 
times deters is the fear of losing their millions 
and the power and immunity that go with them. 
But Giangi did not fear this, first of all because 
his resources were enormous and seemed in¬ 
exhaustible, and he deluded himself that he could 
always get over his losses, but also because he 
thought he was carrying on the biggest specula¬ 
tive manoeuvre ever, one which he felt was a 
Slice thing. He believed his position of power 
would be immensely reinforced—and that of all 
the other rich destroyed—on the day he returned 
to Italy at the head of the revolution, the Italian 
Fidel Castro. 

Withouf realising it, he had retained many of 
the attitudes of the 19th-century rich. He was 
overbearing with servants and employees; treated 
writers with ill-concealed contempt;’ dismissed 
Giorgio Bassani, the novelist, who was at one 
time editor of the Feltrinelli publishing house, 
like an unsatisfactory footman (after forcing open 
the drawers of his desk and reading his private 
letters); and, like many millionaires, was capable 
of curious acts of avarice. He financed seditious 
clandestine movements, but did it so meanly, 
checking all the accounts and stalling on pay¬ 
ments. In a way he was a caricature mirror- 
image of the old-fashioned plutocrat within the 
context of the dynamite-toting Left, the Sinistra 
dinanutarda. 

Like many rich men—in fact, like his uncle 
Tonino who used to pay hard-up aristocrats 
small salaries in order to have them round him 
at the club, laughing at his jokes—he was an easy 
victim of flatterers. Togliatti, a rather subtle man, 
realised this, and so did the talented young 
Communist intellectuals who guided his first 
political and publishing efforts. Yet as soon as he 
felt he was being influenced, guided and exploited, 
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he turned on them like a capricious prince, 
banishing one-time favourites and choosing new 
ones. But he also liked meeting the snobbish 
rich, like himself; he mixed with smart radical- 
chic millionaires, men who despised the masses as 
he did, who thought them something they could 
play with, pushing them Left or Right, whichever 
seemed the most likely to be to their own 
advantage. 

Perhaps the best way of comprehending him is 
to consider other people who resemble him. He 
was like the great Ru.ssian textile industrialist who 
employed the engineer Skriabin (alias Molotov) 
and the engineer Krassin, at the beginning of the 
century; who financed Lenin, Iskra and Pravda 
for years; and after the Revolution hanged him¬ 
self in a hotel room in Cannes, perhaps having 
concluded that his money had now served its 
purpose. Curiously, Giangi also recalls, in some 
ways, Howard Hughes, the notorious American 
millionaire who lives in a world apart, sur¬ 
rounded by secrecy and served by sycophants, 
courtiers and employees, whom he likes to believe 
are as faithful as slaves. 

But perhaps the character he is most like is the 
Count of Monte Cristo. Giangi had the same 
immense wealth, the same passion for mystery, 
the same dizzying sense of being all-powerful and 
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above ordinary men, the sense of being able to 
decide their fate in order to bring about justice 
and to avenge wrongs. He liked best playing the 
Cotmt of Monte Cristo in poor, backward and 
disorganised places, where ii\justice was most 
obvious and most burning, in Bolivia, Cuba, or 
Sardinia, where he was by contrast more powerful 
than ever, where he could all the more easily 
impose his will. 

It doesn’t much matter whether Giangi died as 
victim of a secret plot or through an accident 
when he was connecting Milan’s network of 
electric wires to a charge of dynamite. Political 
fanatics of both Left and Right always like the 
explanation of a secret plot. He could have been 
killed by the Right, as many think. But why 
should the national or international Right have 
eliminated an ineffective revolutionary dilettante 
who was frightening the middle classes and 
driving them increasingly into Right-Wing 
parties? He could have been killed by Commu¬ 
nists (unlikely)i or by one of the groupuscules (he 
knew too mucri|*ftnd had made many enemies 
among them, both possible but insufficient 
reasons, in my view). Yet is it very likely that a 


conspirator with the gifts of a gre^ novelist or 
a great film-director was to be fou^ among the 
secret agents? a plotter capable staging a 
death so faithful to the victim—hlf past, his 
nature and his character? The probaMlity is that 
some loose electric contact (the pylon %as broken 
and there might have been a leak to the ground) 
exploded the charges under him, while he was 
working some twenty feet above the ground, 
Giangi died, in any case, for his ideas (and it 
doesn’t even matter, at this stage, whether they 
were right, realisable, or demented). One cannot 
fail to respect his sacrifice. 

1 embrace the boy I tried to teach about Thales 
of Miletus all those years ago, thinking of all the 
serious, useful things he might have done, with 
his energy and his money, if he had managed to 
find peace within himself. But history may prove 
me wrong. Perhaps he was, as he sometimes 
fancied. Carlo Pisacane. Pisacane was also rich 
and had the feudal title of Duke of Santospirito; 
he was the earliest Italian revolutionary socialist, 
and he also went bravely and light-heartedly to 
his death, near Sapri, in 1857, deluding himself 
that he was setting the spark to an imminent 
revolution. It could be. 


Marighella 

Letter from South America—By Robert Moss 


C ARLOS MARIGHELLA did not have much 
in common with his Western admirers. He was 
58 years old when the S5o Paulo police trapped 
him in an ambush and shot him dead in 
November, 1969—old enough to qualify for the 
scrap-heap of history in the eyes of the youthful 
would-be guerrillas of Milan or West Berlin. 

He was no invention of radical chic, although 
his name has gone down in its honour roll. The 
middle-class youths who joined his revolutionary 
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group, the National Liberation Action (ALN) 
gave him the nickname o preto (“the negro”) 
because of his mulatto features and towering 
physique. He was born in the old colonial city 
of Salvador in the state of Bahia, the son of an 
Italian immigrant and, on his mother’s side, the 
descendant of African slaves. Although he was a 
bright schoolboy and won a place in the Salvador 
Polytechnic to study engineering, he dropped out 
to become a full-time Communist agitator. Which 
is a reminder that Marighella was in every sense a 
product of the Old Left. He spent the best part 
of 40 years as an apparatchik in the rigidly 
Moscow-line Brazilian Communist Party before 
he broke away to experiment with Castroite 
techniques of “armed struggle.” 

The communist parties of Latin America have 
always been noted for their non-revolutionary 
bent, their fidelity to Moscow, and their failure 
to produce a theoretical literature. Latin 
America’s geographical remoteness from Russia 
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—and the fact that it has always been a 
pretty jnarginal factor in Kremlin thinking on 
foreign policy (at least up to the Cuban revolu¬ 
tion)—might have been expected to produce a 
generation of rdatively fledble and independent 
Party leaders. Instead, the dominant characteristic 
of the local Communist parties has been a hide- 
boimd provincialism that was confirmed by the 
general refusal to criticise the Red Amy’s 
hivasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

The Brazilian Party is no exception. But it is 
distinguished by the fact that it is probably the 
only Latin American Commtmist Party that 
seriously tried to apply the Comintern’s formula 
for armed insurrection in the years before 1935, 
when the Russians switched to “united front’’ 
tactics. Mari^ella joined the Communist Party 
in 1927, when it was preparing for an armed 
uprising. After the provincial revolts of the early 
1920s, spearheaded by a group of young officers 
or tenentes, the Brazilian communists set out to 
infiltrate the armed forces systematically. They 
were helped by the personality of their leader, 
Luis Carlos Prestes, who was celebrated for his 
military exploits as one of the tenentes. 

But when the revolt finally materialised in 
1935, it badly misfired. Although rebel garrisons 
in Recife and Natal enabled the Communists to 
win brief control of both cities, the rising was 
ea&ily crushed in other parts of the country. The 
revolt was seized on by the populist leader Getulio 
Vargas as a pretext to assume emergency powers 
that marked the real beginning of his long 
dictatorship, and to order the mass arrest of 
Communist sympathisers. Marighella was im¬ 
prisoned for the ffist time in March, 1936. He was 
24, and the revolt and the subsequent repression 
had a lasting effect on him. He continued to dream 
of violent revolution, but the party changed its 
tune, went over to “Popular Front” tactics and 
never again risked singeing its fingers by support¬ 
ing a guerrilla campaign. 

Marighella walked out of prison on the eve of 
the 1937 elections. What was he like as a pro¬ 
fessional party activist in his mid-20s? He had 
married a girl called Clara, whom he had met in 
his home town during a May Day party. She 
obviously shared his political views, since when 
they discovered that she was unable to bear 
children they are reported to have told their 
friends, grandiloquently, that their children 
“would be those of all the world’s exploited 
people.” Anyway, Marighella never disguised 
his taste for women, and left at least one illegiti¬ 
mate child, Carlos Augusto. But at this stage he 
was driven by political ambition. It was the era 
of the Stalinist ptirges, and to test his loyalty the 
Party transferred him to the SSo Paulo branch to 
root out the Trotskyite heretics who ^gd become 
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increasingly audible in that boom town where 
parvenu industrialists and millionaire coffee- 
planters were putting down the first stones of 
today’s concrete labyrinth and luring hungry 
peasants away from the “hot Siberia” of the 
north-east to become the floating mass of the 
underemployed that Brazilians call simply “the 
marginal ones.” Marighella seems to have 
satisfied the Executive Committee. Those who 
knew him at the time remember him as “a clinical 
hatchetman” with a Grand Inquisitor’s nose for 
ideological deviation. 


F or the next quarter-century, Marighella’s 
fortunes rose and fell with those of the party. 
I le was thrown into jail for a second time in 1939, 
and saw out the War years on the steamy prison- 
island of Fernando de Noronha. The victory of 
the Allies and the fall of Vargas in 1945 brought 
him his only experience of parliamentary 
democracy. He was elected as one of the two 
deputies from tha,state of Sao Paulo to the new 
congress in 1918; and left no one in any doubt 
that he was a great talker. The records show 
that he got to his feet in the chamber of deputies 
no less than 195 times before the Communist 
Party was once again banned and driven under¬ 
ground in 1947, often merely to hurl insults at 
the other representative from his state, the gifted 
conservative litterateur, Jorge Amado. 

Back in the underground, Marighella seems to 
have got too enthused about “direct action” for 
liis superiors’ liking. They packed him off on a 
two-year visit to China in 1953, and he returned 
quoting Maoist aphorisms about the strategy of 
‘■people’s war.” From that time onwards, he 
ran the Party apparatus in Sao Paulo more or 
less as his personal fief, and when he broke away 
from the Communists in 1967, he took many of 
the members of the state committee with him. 
It is remarkable that throughout the 1950s and 
the early 1960s, Marighella remained impervious 
to the great debates that were starting to divide 
tl'.e Communist world—the invasion of Hungary, 
Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin, the Sino- 
Soviet rift. The Sino-Soviet quarrel took its toll. 
A pro-Chinese faction broke away from the 
Brazilian Communist Party and identified itself 
by a preposition (it became the Communist 
Party o/Brazil). 

But these were the heady years when the 
flabby government of Quadros gave way to the 
Leftist regime of Joao Goulart, when extremist 
state governors like Brizola were organising 

' “Letter of Resignation” in Carin'; Marighella 
(biography and documents, published in Havana, 
1970), pp. 41-2. 


“revolutionary militias” and the Communist 
leaders saw the chance of seizing power from 
within the system shimmering just before them. 
On the eve of the generals’ coup on the first day 
of April 1964, the Commimists vyere hoping to 
set up a formal coalition with Goulart’s sup¬ 
porters. They had friends in the lower ranks of 
the armed forces, the unions, and the radical 
peasants’ leagues in the north-east. The coup— 
triggered off by the one thing that no general (of 
whatever political complexion) will tolerate, 
namely, mutiny in the barracks—changed every¬ 
thing. 

Marighella, disorientated and bitterly disap¬ 
pointed, ran out into the streets with tiome of his 
friends and joined the mob that tried to storm the 
Military Club in Rio. He was a marked man. 
The police tracked him down in a suburban 
cinema a few days later, and he was shot in the 
stomach when he struggled to get away. When he 
finished his third prison-term, his mind was made 
up. Finding that the Communist Party had boy¬ 
cotted the first recruitment of urban terrorists (who 
made a misguided attempt to set up a guerrilla 
foco in the Caparao mountains) and clung to the 
hope of an accommodation with the regime, 
Marighella resigned from the central committee 
in December 1966. 


Now HE SPILLED OUT all his contempt for the 
rules by which he had ordered his life for almost 
four decades. In his letter of resignation he 
attacked the Party chiefs for practising “ideologi¬ 
cal intimidation”, suppressing new ideas, and for 
underrating the revolutionary potential of the 
workers and peasants. For a peroration, he 
quoted gospel: 

“It seems that they [the Executive Committee] did 
not understand Lenin when, in his work. Two 
Tactics, he states that ‘the big problems in the lives 
of the people can only be resolved by force.’ In 
Brazil, the solution can only be armed struggle.”* 

The final break with the Party came in August 
1967. Marighella defied the Executive Com¬ 
mittee’s directives and visited Cuba for the first 
Latin American Solidarity Conference (OLAS)— 
a formidable propaganda exercise intended to 
transplant Che Guevara’s theories of revolution 
to the alien soil of the South American mainland. 
When the Brazilian Communists sent a letter 
disowning Marighella, he snapped back that he 
had no desire to remain part of “that faculty of 
fine arts.” The die was cast. 

Between February 1968, when he founded the 
ALN, and November 1969, when he met his 
death in a squalid back street of Sao Paulo, 
Marighella rose to world notoriety as the practi¬ 
tioner and the first coherent strategist of a new 
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kind of revolutionary warfare—as the Che 
Guevara of the urban guerrilla. His ideas, of 
^course, are sketched out in that little pamphlet 
that no aspiring terrorist can afford to be without 
and that a whole army of reputable European 
publishers felt’ they couldn’t afford not to print: 
the Minimanual of the Urban Guerrilla. 

T he Minimanual sketches out a very mechan¬ 
istic theory of urban guerrilla warfare. 
Although Marighella had little time for R^gis 
Debray, his Manual mirrors Debray’s conviction 
that an armed minority inserted into a particular 
society can create the conditions for civil war by 
purely mililsuy operations. Marighclla’s strategy 
could be sunwned up as the theory of the Back¬ 
lash. He believed that terrorist actions could be 
used to provoke the kind of over-reaction on the 
part of the Government and its security forces 
tliat would alienate moderate opinion and 
divide society into two armed camps. He wrote 
that 

It is necessary to turn political crisis into armed 
conflict by performing violent actions that will 
force those in power to transform the military 
situation in the country into a political situation. 
That will alienate the masses, who, from then on, 
will revolt against the army and the police and 
blame them for this state of things.* 

Marighella defined the model urban guerrilla 
as a cold professional, physically fit, as wily as a 
fox in picking his way through the alleyways and 
back-streets, and above all a crack shot. “The 
urban guerrilla’s reason for existence,” he in¬ 
sisted, “the basic condition in which he acts and 
survives, is to shoot.”* Not for him Nechayev’s 
ideal of the revolutionary spurred on by an “icy 
passion” with only “one thought, one aim— 
merciless destruction.” Reading Marighella’s 
booklet, one learns about as much about re¬ 
volutionary motivation as one could glean from 
a Regular Army handbook on parade drill. 

He urges constant decisiveness—the urban 
guerrilla must constantly be on the offensive, 
because a lull in the campaign will demoralise 
his followers and encourage defections. His tar¬ 
gets are many and varied. As Marighella con¬ 
stantly argues, the modem industrial city is 
extraordinarily vulnerable to assault from a 
terrorist group that is none too scmpulous about 
its means. The security forces cannot constantly 

* “On Principles and Strategic Questions”, Lea 
Temps Modernes (November 1969). 

* Reprinted as appendix to Robert Moss, Urban 
Guerrilla Warfare. Adelphi Papers No. 79, Inter¬ 
national Institute for Strategic Studies (London, 1971). 

* In an interview published in Punto Final (Santiago) 
12 October 1971. 

* See Marcha (Montevideo), 5 May 1972, 


stand guard over every oil refinery and embassy, 
every foreign liner and office building in a city 
the size of SSo Paulo. Marighella’s long-range 
hopes centred on the idea that co-ordinated 
terrorist campaigns in Brazil’s major cities (in the 
“industrial triangle” of Rio/SSo Paulo/Bclo 
Horizonte) would tie down troops and clear the 
way for the creation of rural focos that would 
serve as the rallying-point for a parallel peasant 
uprising. But his strategy did not work out very 
well in practice. 

In Brazil, the urban guerrilla campaign did (as 
Marighella prophesied) inspire a backlash—but 
the backlash put paid to the guerrillas. The re¬ 
gimes of Marshal (3osta e Silva and General 
Garrastazd Mddici dealt with the terrorists very 
much as the French Army dealt with the FLN 
in Algiers in the 1950$. They flooded the streets 
with troops, collected intelligence by mass de¬ 
tention and very rough interrogation techniques 
(including the widespread use of torture), and 
forced the guerrillas to confront the security 
forces in open gun-battles that they were bound 
to lose. The Brazilian guerrillas lost three cele¬ 
brated leaders in succession—Marighella him¬ 
self; then his successor (another old-time S4o 
Paulo Communist) Joaquim C4mara Ferreira; 
and, finally. Captain Carlos Lamarca, the 
American-trained counter-insurgency expert 
turned leader of the People’s Revolutionary 
Vanguard (VPR). 

The post-mortem on the Brazilian guerrillas 
was pronounced by a leader of yet another 
terrorist organisation (MR-8) who declares that 

“today we are suffering from complete isolation 

from the masses. . . . We failed to understand that 

the war of the urban guerrilla is not just a matter of 

armed propaganda.”* 

Even in neighbouring Uruguay, where the 
Tupamaros emerged as the continent’s most suc¬ 
cessful and imaginative urban guerrillas, the 
movement seemed to be flagging after the elec¬ 
tion of President Bordaberry early this year. In 
documents captured by the army in March, the 
Tupan\^ro theorist bewailed the fact that the 
population in general had “got used” to them 
(acostumbrado) so that no one was surprised 
when they carried out a new kidnapping or bank 
robbery.® 

It is much too soon to write off the urban 
guerrilla movements of Latin America, and the 
Argentine terrorists are currently posing a very 
serious threat to President Lanusse’s nSgime. But 
there is a lot of hearKsearching and rethinking 
going on among Marighella’s admirers in Latin 
America at precisely the moment that his 
romantic admirers in Western countries are trying 
to transplant his revolutionary models to their 
own veiy alien soil. 
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The Lure of Revolutionary Revolution 

Of Social Science and Toothpaste^By Elie Kedourie 


F or almost two centuries now, revolution 
has been 'a word of magic and power. Why 
this should be so is not readily apparent. In 
conunon speech the word takes its place within 
a range of expressions similar but not identical 
in meaning: words such as revolt, rebellion, 
insurrection, or coup d’etat. The dictionary will 
tell us that a revolution signifies a complete 
overthrow of the established government, or the 
forcible substitution of a new ruler or form of 
government. The occurrences which these words 
describe are as old as human society, and when 
tliey take place no one except the winners and the 
losers ou^t, by rights, to rejoice or mourn, or 
seeji^ them more than a contest, more or less 
violent, between those who have power and those 
who seek to acquire it. How then has the word 
t evolution—the forcible substitution of one form 
of government for another—come to be so widely 
invested with a magical aura, and in its effects on 
large numbers of men, to have the potency of a 
powerful drug? 

The answer—or at any rate the beginning of 
one—seems to lie in certain events in the intellec¬ 
tual history of 18th-century Europe which are as 
yet imperfectly known, and which seem to have 
given new life and wide currency to ancient 
millenarian and gnostic speculations about the 
meaning of history and the salvation of man. 
Lessing’s short work of 1780, The Education of 
the Human Race, is undoubtedly a key document 
in enabling us to understand these events. 
Lessing annoimces his certain belief that the 
epodi of perfection is coming, and describes the 
course of history as “a large wheel which, in a 
slow movement, leads the human race to the 
point of its perfection”, or again as a “road on 

'Europe, Mother of Revolutions. By Friedrich 
Heer. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £6.25. 

* This passage is cited by Professor Isaac Kramnick 
in an article, "Reflections on Revolution" in History 
and Theory, vol. XT, no. 1 (1972). The article is a very 
useful survey of various modem approaches to the 
study of revolution. 


which humanity progresses towards perfection.” 
In a recent work,^ Professor Friedrich Heer has 
drawn attention to the fact that belief in these 
speculations, which from a Christian point of 
view are either of doubtful orthodoxy or down¬ 
right heretical, was widely prevalent among the 
educated classes of Europe in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. These speculations in fact constituted 
the religion of enlightened men. The Marquis de 
Saint-Martin invented the motto “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity” as part of his new religion; 
the Comte de Saint-Simon, who was much 
influenced by Saint-Martin, announced the 
advent of a new Christianity, the lineaments of 
which were sketched out in his doctrine; the poet 
Victor Hugo and many others devoutly believed 
in the speedy coming of a new age. 

It is not difficult to see how this new apocalypse 
and the idea of revolution became conjoined. 
The apocalypse announced and promised a 
renewal of man and a renovation of his society. 
Since educated men in Europe were also coming 
increasingly to believe that man makes himself, 
that he can set up and work institutions which 
wHl ensure his permanent happiness, this renova¬ 
tion was to be effected not by divine agency, by 
miracles or prodigies, but by man himself. The 
novas ordo saeculorum which the revolutionaries 
were intent on inaugurating in the thirteen 
colonies was to be established on a man-made 
constitution and maintained by purely human 
virtue. Tom Paine has a passage in which the 
conjunction between ail these ideas appears in a 
striking fashion: 

What were formerly called Revolutions [Paine 
wrote], were little more than a change ofjpersons, 
or an alteration of local circumstances. They rose 
and fell like things of course, and had nottung in 
their existence or their fate that could influence 
beyond the spot that produced them. But what we 
now see in the world, from the Revolutions of 
America and France, are a renovation of the 
natural order of things, a system of principles as 
universal as truth and the existence of man, and 
combining moral with political happiness and 
national prosperity.* 
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If revolutions are “a renovation of the natural 
order of things”, the word assumes, in certain 
contexts at any rate, a special and privileged 
meaning. In such a usage a real revolution cannot 
possibly be only the overthrow—however com¬ 
plete—of the established government, or the 
forcible substitution of a new ruler. As 
Condorcet affirmed—and he was, as they say, 
pay^ pour le savoir —only when it has liberty for 
its object is the revolution revolutionary. For 
liberty others have substituted equality or 
fraternity. But in all these cases where it is the 
object to be attained which decides whether a 
revolution is revolutionary, the word ceases to 
l)e descriptive or identificatory and becomes 
ideological. It is this ideological guise which gives 
the notion its extraordinary power and makes it 
into so intoxicating an opium for those who can 
read, and even more for those who can write. 
For, used in this way, the word serves to disclose 
the meaning and direction of history. It shows 
those who understand it properly the way to 
escape the lowliness and misery of the human 
condition, while it provides justification for all 
actions—^whatever they are—^which further the 
revolution. Since Tom Paine’s day, the lure of 
revolutionary revolution in its various guises has 
liecome world-wide and men of all colours and 
races have felt the attractive power of this modem 
European apocalypse. Hardly a day pa.sses with¬ 
out someone somewhere announcing the good 
tidings of revolutionary revolution. One example, 
of striking absurdity, may suffice: “What is 
necessary”, proclaims Mr Ronald Segal, 

is for the need of permanent revolution to be so 
widely accepted, for permanent revolution to be so 
influential a principle of human conduct, that no 
revolutionaries would, or safely could, attempt to 
make final their particular social design. Each 
revolution must be seen as no more than an experi¬ 
ment, from which men must move on, to experiment 
again and again, for the integration of their lives 
with their ideals. It is revolution because no aspect 
of society should be beyond the reach of experiment; 
no institution so fixed, that it may not be displaced. 
It is permanent because one experiment must merge 
into another, for a continuous process of probing 
deeper; developing the social imagination further; 
cutting yet one more ledge from which human 
experience can climb to the next.* 

If revolutions are made by men, and if they are 
privileged events which at once show the direction 
of the future and speed it on its way, then by a 

* The Struggle against History, By Ronald Seoal. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £2.50. 

* Dynamics of Counterrevolution in Europe, 1870- 
1956. By Arno.J. Mayer. Harper & Row, |7, £3J25; 
Torchbook (paper), $1.95, 90p. 

* The Revolution and the Civil War in Spain. By 
Pberre Broue and Emile Temime. Translated by Tony 
White. Faber & Faber, £6. 


natural development another idea emerges: 
revolutions have as their opposites cotuiter- 
revolutions. Coimter-revolutions are the work of 
foolish, misguided, or even wicked men who 
think they can stop the future or deflect its course. 
A recent essay by Professor Amo J. Mayer, Dy¬ 
namics of Counterrevolution in Europe, 1870-1956* 
attempts to define and describe counter-revolu¬ 
tion. The author writes that he is a “confirmed 
leftist critic of those Allied and American 
policies ... that condoned or advanced ... the 
counterrevolutionary side in the era of the com¬ 
munist revolution.” For him the communist 
revolution in Russia and China is “the central 
event of this era”, and counter-revolution 
“symbiotically related” to it. Th? latter is the 
affair of “crisis intellectuals”, and of what he 
calls “anxiety cartels”: 

whereas the revolutionary project aims at a total 

transcendence, the counterrevolutionary project 

has a much more limited scope: the tiansformation 

of the polity for the purpose of rcstabilizing and 

maintaining the economy and society. 

Counter-revolutions are “less historically cresi- 
tive than revolutions.” Tlicy are “a sectarian 
levee en masse." Revolution "can be conceived as 
a coherent idea and utopian vision that have 
found bayonets,” while counter-revolution “is in 
the nature of bayonets in search of g fabAcaled 
idea and a millenarian charge”. To Professor 
Mayer the difference may seem both lucid and 
illuminating; others may think that in the end it 
all comes down to bayonets, that creativity and 
transcendence are difficult to identify and mea¬ 
sure, and that really revolution and counter¬ 
revolution are six of the one and half-a-dozen of 
the other. 

Take, for instance, what is known as the 
Spanish revolution of the 1930s. What was the 
revolution, and who were the revolutionaries 
then? As a readable history of these events, now 
translated into English,® shows, what happened 
in Spain between 1936 and 1939 was that the 
mediatory and adjudicatoiy function of govern¬ 
ment broke down irremediably. This left the 
various groups of Spanish society confronting 
one another face to face, “eyeball to eyeball”, 
with their mutual fears, ambitions, and cupidi¬ 
ties. In such a simation, since there was no power 
to prevent it, these groups had no alternative to 
mutual repression, proscription, confiscation, 
and extermination. It is true that the authors of 
The Revolution and the Civil War in Spain seem 
to use the word “revolution” in the privileged 
sense described above, and to mean by it anar¬ 
chist and other Leftist seizures of power which 
took place in Barcelona and elsewhere. But who, 
except for an ideologue, would want to call 
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anarchism revolutionary and the Falange counter¬ 
revolutionary, or vice versal There is, of course, 
no harm—there is indeed advantage—in calling 
what took place in Spain between 1936 and 1939 
a revolution, _if one loosely means by it (as 
Aristotle and Machiavelli might have meant by 
it) a state of extreme violence and insecurity in 
which every group was for itself and the devil 
took the hindmost. This social dissolution and 
institutional breakdown in which “things fall 
apart” and “the centre cannot hold” is a state of 
affairs for which the word revolution seems a 
fitting label. 

This nuance is a useful one to supplement the 
dictionary’s reference to “a complete overthrow 
of the established government.” It is a sense or a 
nuance with which historians will feel at home, 
as may be seen from Professor F. L. Carsten’s 
excellent work,* describing the combined effect 
on Germany and Austria-Hungary of military 
defeat and the resulting vacance du pouvoir on 
the one hand, and of the Bolshevik example and 
mystique on the other. Revolution, for Professor 
Carsten, is what took place in Kiel and Berlin 
and Graz and Vienna and Budapest and Klagen- 
furt and other places when the existing govern¬ 
ments lost their power to attract allegiance and 
compel obedience. To understand what “revolu¬ 
tion” meant in Central Europe in 1918-19 one 
must-have a knowledge of the groups which tried 
to overthrow the lawful government, how they set 
about this, and the manner of their success (or 
failure). All these events, so well and so patiently 
elucidated by Professor Carsten, and nothing 
more or Idss, were the revolution in Central 
Europe. 

In dealing on his own account, then, with 
words like revolution, the historian must be a 
nominalist. The word can be for him nothing but 
a loose and convenient shorthand term for a 
cluster of evcrits having to do with the breakdown 
or violent overthrow of governments, and with 
the arbitrariness, insecurity and terror which 
accompany such events. As for the privileged 
sense of the term, he must hold it at arm’s length, 
elucidate its meaning, enquire whether belief in 
it was current at a particular time and in a parti¬ 
cular place, and ascertain whether and in what 
manner the cmrency of such a belief was asso¬ 
ciated with breakdowns of government. To do 
otherwise is to impose on himself the hopeless 
task of looking for a special kmd of event called 
revolution, defined according to criteria which 
some ideology or some political rhetoric pre¬ 
scribes from the outside. This is what a writer 
like Professor Mayer, who describes himself as a 

• Revolution in Central Europe 1918-1919. By F. L. 
Carsten. Temple Smith, £4.50. 
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“confirmed leftist”, does. But the way in which 
he looks at coimter-revolution—and therefore at 
revolution—is the outcome not only of his leftist 
predilections, but also of another, quite as 
t)owerful, influence. His book is subtitled, An 
Analytical Framework, and the reader will notice 
that for a work purporting to deal with a parti¬ 
cular period in the European past, it seems to 
have a curious aversion to the use of the past 
tense, and to be written in a flat and timeless 
present. A few sentences taken at random -will 
give the flavour: 

Because of its composite, interjacent, and contin¬ 
gent qualities the counterrevolutionaiy project 
lacks ecumenical luster.. .. certain political con¬ 
junctions benefit the counterrevolutionaries, parti¬ 
cularly in times of deepening crisis.. •.. The counter¬ 
revolutionaries realize that their partners and 
patrons share their deliberate misrepresentation and 
defamation of reformers.... The form and intensity 
of coun terrevolutionary movements and reforms arc 
a function of the structural conditions and conjunc- 
tural developments, national and international, that 
impinge upon them. 

What we have here, as this last sentence 
clearly shows, are the language, methods, and 
aspirations of social science. In this perspective, 
revolution again is no longer a cluster of events 
(and no more than these events); it becomes 
hypostasized, transformed into some kind of 
substance or stuff to be treated in the same way 
as a chemist, say, examines toothp.aste, Stotes 
how various samples differ in composition, thick¬ 
ness and consistency, and thence proceeds to a 
theory of toothpaste which, until it is falsified, 
must be true always and everywhere., 

This is the ideal and the vision which inspire 
social science, and the attempt to invent under its 
auspices a scientific theory by which to explain 
revolution has already produced a voluminous 
and sometimes weird literature, which Professor 
Kramnick has surveyed in the article I have 
mentioned earlier. The authors of this literature 
are not content with explaining revolution as 
the activity of this or that specific man or group 
of men, responding to the activity of other men, 
in this or that particular context, according to the 
available evidence. For them nothing is what it 
seems to be, and explanation to be really explana¬ 
tion must go beyond what men say and do. It 
must, rather, analyse—and pulverise?—sayings 
and doings so as to assimilate them into a general 
theory of human behaviour. Thus, according to 
their various ratiocinations, “Revolution is the 
extreme case of the explosion of political partici¬ 
pation.” Or, it is that which occurs “at the point 
on a /-curve when the rising pattern of expected 
satisfactions ... is abruptly interrupted.” Or, it is 
“produced by dysfiinctional social systems, i.e., 
systems where there is a lack of harmony between 
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the adaptive mechanisms and the value struc¬ 
ture”. Or, it is the outcome of ‘‘relative depriva* 
tion ... [i.e.] perception of a gap between what 
people think they deserve and what they in fact 
get”, and is made by revolutionaries who “have 
strong feelings of admiration for their fathers, but 
these fathers also withhold privileges, especially 
the most important object of the individual’s 
early years, the mother”. 

This literature is, of course, by no means devoid 
of idteresting disquisitions or striking aperfus, 
but when we compare the amplitude of the claim 
it makes (which is that it can explain and account 
for all Revolutions) with its broken and frag¬ 
mentary pefformance, then we see that much if 
not all of it is .the merest book-making, the most 
inconsequential littirature; about it all that need 
be said is that if you do like this kind of thing, 
you may pay your money and take your choice. 

As is notorious, one of the most influential of 
the theories which pretend to explain revolution— 
a theory which is also an ideology—is Marxism. 
In his book. Modern Revolutions, ’’ Mr John Dunn 
declares that “Marxism as a theory, a coherent 
body of doctrine, is false.” His scepticism is 
corrunendable, but the book shows it to be 
neither consistent enough nor radical enough. 
His very enterprise seems to assume, like the 
writers surveyed by Professor Kramnick, that 
there is a phenomenon called “modern revolu¬ 
tions” which can be isolated and studied. Yet 
’ Mr Dunn knows very well that “modern revolu¬ 
tions” are nothing apart from this or that or the 
other revolution. This is why the bulk of this book 
is devoted to the examination of eight “modern 
revolutions”, which took place respectively in 
Russia, Mexico, China, Yugoslavia, Viet Nam, 
Algeria, Turkey and Cuba. Neither at first sight, 
nor on closer reading is it apparent to the reader 
why this miscellaneous list of civil wars and inter¬ 
national conflicts should disclose what it is that 
distinguishes modern from other revolutions, or 
why others, of seemingly equal or greater interest, 
have been omitted. There is in this book nothing 
about Fascism or Nazism or the Persian Revolu¬ 
tion of 1906, or the Mau Mau, or the Spanish 
civil war, or the post-1945 insurrections in Greece 
or Malaya; and if one is to appeal to history for 
the understanding of “modern revolutions”, then 
siirely Hitler and Dedan Kimathi are of as great 
interest as Lenin and Ho? Again, how can eight 
brief chapters possibly do more than present an 
imperfect, abstract, and therefore historically 
useless, sketch of events both complex and 
obscure? These sketches cannot explain the 
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84.95. 
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events with which they purport to deal; for the 
explanation of these events means their narration, 
and their proper narration requires taking into 
account all the known evidence. If we do this, we 
soon discover that “modem revolutions” as a 
model or ideal type is no more than a de¬ 
lusive construct, the pale shadow of what men, 
in the endless variety of their circumstances and 
the ever-surprising originality of their minds, do 
and suffer. In short to speak, as does Mr Dunn, of 
“historical case studies” is to speak the language 
not of history, but of toothpaste-making. 

Toothpaste-making is, of course, a useful 
practical occupation. Mr Dunn’s discourse also 
has its practical side, but whether it is useful is 
not so clear. He believes that there is “certainly 
much social and political organization which is 
eminently in need of destruction in the world 
today." Many regimes, again, “are so exotically 
deplorable that any successor r6gime cotild hardly 
fail to represent a change for the better.” Also 
there are “probably more countries than not 
governed by men with a deeper interest in the 
preservation of a variety of different national or 
international structures than they have in 
maximising the economic growth of their 
countries” (not “necessarily”, he charitably adds, 
“for unedifying reasons”), but under present 
demographic conditions they are, he affirms. 


“a perilous luxury for any society.” As can be 
seen, Mr Dunn speaks like a confident imitre 
dimolisseur and Im no trouble at all in deciding 
which states are derelict and ripe for dynamiting, 
and his list is likely to be fairly long. He is quite 
as categorical in prescribing what is to take their 
place. He is, it will be recalled, utterly sceptical of 
Marxist theory. Nonetheless, he does not hesitate 
to affirm that 

countries which today need a revolution (of which 
there are not a few) would be best advised to entrust 
their destinies to decidedly Marxist political Elites 
and ones which (other things being equal) are better 
the better organized they are. 

Lenin and Mao and Ho and ‘Hoxha and 
Karume and Sekou Tour6 are good for you; 
they are a nasty but wholesome medicine, Mr 
Dutm firmly tells the Asians and Africans, they 
will stand no nonsense about freedom etc., they 
will keep you in order, and give you the economic 
growth you need. 

One does not know what to marvel at more; the 
cool patronising presumption of the advice, or 
the sheer credulity about economics and politics 
which it betrays. We must conclude that even if 
revolution were as beneficial as Mr Dunn implies, 
what is, on the evidence, quite doubtful is 
whether reading—or writing—books on revol¬ 
ution is really such a good thing. 


The Legacy of de Gaulle 

Radicalism, Mysticism, Crisis—By Max Beloff 


AT NO TIME in recent history has the condition 
zV of France been harder to interpret. The 
European referendum devised by M. Pompidou 


* A useful work to have at one’s elbow is France 
Since 1789. By Paul A. Gaonon. Revised ed. Harper 
& Row, £2.30. 

* The Open University for instance sets as a textbook 
the translation by Herbert H. Rowen of Jacques 
Godechot’s standard treatment of the Revolution’s 
wider aspects: France and the Atlantic Revolution of 
the Eighteenth Century. Collier-Macmillan, paper 
£1.25. 

*Sec, for example. The Paris Commune of 1871'. 
The View From the Left. Edited and introduced by 
Eugene Schuliond. Jonathan Cape, £3.50, paper 
£1.50. 

♦The new ilhistrated History of the Twentieth 
Century, edited by John Roberts, includes two volumes 
by trustworthy authorities on recent French histon 
with useful photographs and cartoons; France 1918- 
1934, The Insecure Peace. By J. P. T. Bury; and 
France 1935-1940: Partial Eclipse. By Wujtud Knafp; 
Macdonald, each £1.50, paper 70p. 

*Gaullism. By Anthony Hartley. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, £3.25. 


to show up the divisions among the Opposition 
succeeded in that respect. It also showed a good 
deal of indifference to the political battle; despite 
some rumblings of scandal, the Fifth Republic 
looks very durable indeed. Yet French history 
gives us many examples of the way in which great 
crises have suddenly erupted in an apparently 
peaceful, even somnolent landscape. The story— 
so well known, yet ever fresh—is punctuated 
with notable “days.”' The example of the Great 
Revolution and the different lessons to be drawn 
from it seem inexhaustible.® Later events like the 
Commune are infallibly adopted into the myth¬ 
ology of one or more political groups.® More 
recent events are scanned once more for guidance 
about the present and the future.® 

One important attempt to bring Anglo-Saxon 
readers up to date is to be found in Anthony 
Hartley’s admirable Gaullism.^ Subtitled “the 
rise and faU of a political movement”, Mr 
Hutley’s book h evidently intended as an 
epitaph on this phase of French history. For him. 
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Gaullism is something that has a begmning and 
an end; and indeed within his own definition that 
view becomes increasingly hard to gainsay. 

Gaullism [Hartley writes] can be defined as French 
nationalism personified in the figure of a naticmal 
saviour and inheriting the streak of plebiscitary 
democracy which runs throi^ French histo^ from 
Bonaparte onwards and blurs the distinction be¬ 
tween right and left. 

A careful study of de Gaulle’s own rise to 
power at the two crises of recent French history 
and of Gaullism as the Opposition to the Fourth 
Republic and the inspiration of the Fifth, enables 
Mr Hartley to show the gradual divergence 
between the General and his creation, and the 
transformation by M. Pompidou of what was left 
into something new, “a federation of the Frcndi 
right, a great conservative party.” The “May 
events” are shown to have be»n not the cause of 
this transformation but the reason for its sudden 
acceleration • 

Mr Hartley seemed fairly certain, when he 
finished the book early last summer, that no new 
upheaval was brewing. Can we be so certain now? 
Some of de Gaulle’s work of renewal was 
accomplished—we should not (and Mr Hartley 
does not) underplay the transformation of the 
French economy in the 1960s—^but some of the 
things de Gaulle was most attached to, he was 
givQji no opportunity to bring about. The process 
of adapting France to the new technological and 
economic conditions of the modem world, and to 
the new social demands of its beneficiaries, was 
slowed down and at least partially interrupted by 
the General’s departme. Gaullists of the pure 
faith also find M. Pompidou’s foreign policy 
increasingly at odds with the General’s legacy, 
though that may matter less. In the lofig mn it is 
questions of internal policy that dominate politics 
in France as they dominate politics in all advanced 
countries. Must the Gaullist theme of renewal be 
taken up again, perhaps from a different point on 
the political compass? 

Such, I take it, are some of the conclusions and 
some of the questions that the reader is expected 
to draw from the latest magistral work of 
Professor Charles Moraz^.'’ One puts it in this 

* My only quarrel with Mr Hartley would be his 
failure to make the point that the University system 
was bound to collapse under the strain of expansion 
unless some element of selectivity was admitted. But 
selectivi^ was, repudiated precisely by the would-be 
upholders of the French democratic tradition. No 
reforms could get round the fact that Universities 
open to all are Universities useless to anyone; and 
Edgar Faure’s reforms have, consequently, been of no 
avail. 

’.JLe Giniral de Gaulle et la RipubUque. By Charles 
Moraz£. Flammarion, Fr. 28, i^64. 
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rather guarded way because M. Morazd combines 
with all the erudition and brilliaim that has made 
him the most exciting of contemporary Frrach 
historians a certain style of s^-communion 
which in this book in particular can occasionally 
leave one uncertain—not so much as to the line 
of bis argument as to the rdative degree of 
importance to be attached to various sections of it 
In this case there is also the di£5culty that the 
book is the accumulated product of reflections on 
the author’s part that derive from differing periods 
during and after the de Gaulle rdgime. It also 
combines, if discreetly, notions arising from 
M. Morazd’s presence in de Gaulle’s cabinet for 
the first few months after the General’s return to 
power, and his later unoflScial associations with 
M. Christian Fouchet who held on to the educa¬ 
tion portfolio for longer than any French minister 
for a century, with more long-range considera¬ 
tions that carry forward the themes of such earlier 
works as La France Bourgeoise and Les Franpais 
et la Ripublique. 

It is, of course, less ambiguous in the end than 
General de Gaulle was capable of being himself. 
The General’s capacity for mystification is perhaps 
most marked in the conversations with him that 
M. Andrd Malraux has published.* It is almost 
impossible to know here when it is de Gaulle 
who is speaking and when his interlocutor; nor 
can one certain that the attempt is not to make 
de Gaulle the vehicle for an heroic attitude to 
history to which M. Malraux, through all his 
poIiti<^ life, has been faithful after his fashion. 
In de Gaulle’s own memoirs, very well translated 
by Mr Terence Kilmartin, there is no ambiguity 
of this kind.* What de Gaulle wishes to say is weU 
and clearly set out, and one’s main regret is that 
he died before completing more than one and a 
fragment of another of the projected three 
volumes. The difficulty here arises from 
de Gaulle’s own absolute conviction of the nature 
of his historical mission and the tendency to avoid 
enlarging upon questions of tactics that arose in 
fulfilling it, and on the personal minutiae that 
make up so much of the stuff of daily politics. We 
never see him grappling with doubt or doubters. 

Nevertheless Morazd can be read as a com¬ 
mentary on de Gaulle’s own self-interpretation in 
that some of his themes are directly related to 

* Fallen Oaks: Conversations with de Gaulle. By 
ANDRd Malraux. Translated by Irene Clephanb. 
Hamish Hamilton, £2; Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
$6.95. 

* Memoirs of Hope. By Charles de Gaulle. 
Translated by Terence KiLMARnN. Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, £3.25; Simon & Schuster, $10. 

'"For this, among otho' reasons, John Lester’s 
book, De Gaulle, King without a Crown (Bailey Bros. & 
Swinfen, £l.S(n, a biography presumably intended 
for school-childnn, is as out of focus as its title. 


aspects of de Gaulle’s own recorded thought. 
M. Malraux for instance notes him as saying after 
his defeat: 

**I had a contract with France.... The contract has 
been broken, it is no longer worBi anything. This 
contract was fundamental, because it had no form; 
it never has had. With no hereditary right, without a 
referendum, with nothing, I was 1^ to t^e charge 
of the defence of France, of her fate. I answer^ 
her dumb and imperious cry. I have said, written 
and proclaimed it Now What?” {Fallen Oaks, 
pp.2-3.) 

And it is a central question for M. Morazd also, 
how durable reforms and changes can be if they 
depend upon the eruption on to the national scene 
of a man, however imposing, who cannot in the 
end revivify the republican institutions that can 
alone give legitimacy to a modern government. 
M. Morazd’s conviction that a modem industrial 
state requires a two-party system on the Anglo- 
Saxon model, that a single-party system is non- 
Republican and that the traditional multi-party 
systems of continental countries represent an 
outmoded social stmcture, may not be everywhere 
acceptable. But his view that de Gaulle’s failure 
lay in having failed to create an Opposition to 
b^ance bis strengthening of Government is 
certainly not out of line with de Gaulle’s own 
thinking.^® 

Even more important than the issue of legiti¬ 
macy is the question of the role of the StatS. In 
their attitude towards it both de Gaulle and M. 
Morazd reveal themselves as extremely radical. 
De Gaulle clearly felt (as did M. Morazd) that the 
retreat from Algeria and the completion of de¬ 
colonisation which were the most spectacular 
achievements of the rdgime were only a prelude 
to major internal reforms, economic, industrial, 
and social, in which the State would have to pro¬ 
vide the driving force. Both show themselves 
aware of the extent to which the French people’s 
own theoretical commitment to reform (and to the 
material progress that would go with it) is tem¬ 
pered by the innate conservatism of most of the 
organist groupings of the nation, and of 
individual Frenchmen: 

*‘But alas is it not the usual tendency of Frenchmen 
[asks de Gaulle] whatever their trade, to clamour for 
progress while hoping that eveiything will remain 
the same? At a time when many heads of firms were 
looking with suspicion at what was being done to 
modernise industry, when a large number of teachers 
greeted education^ reforms with nothing but 
criticism, and not a few ofiScers were upset the 
modernisation of the Army, how could farmers be 
apected to approve or all the advances in 
agriculture?” (Memoirs of Hope, p. 354.) 

Much of what M. Morazd has to say—and his 
analysis does not omit either the agents of 
government, or the organised working class, or the 
intellectuals, while the literary works in vogue 
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since the Liberation are made use of to drive home 
his points—is here prefigured. For him the line of 
continuity with previous regimes, even with the 
ancien rigime itself, is always de^; nor does he 
underestimate how far France has to go to create 
the infrastructure necessary to make a reality of a 
planned economy, nor the nature of the weak¬ 
nesses that have permitted the high degree of 
intervention by American business in her national 
economy. The difierence is that M. Moraz6 
admires the “Anglo-Saxons” while wishing to 
limit their economic and even cultural impact. 
De Gaulle only wished to limit the impact—his 
admiration was, to say the least, more qualified. 

What is more surprisino is to find General and 
Professor at one on the need to follow throu^ 
the ideas generated by the vogue-word of the 
moment among political youth—namely “par¬ 
ticipation.” It is hard to justify the view still 
heard in some quarters that de Gaulle can be 
classified as a conservative in the modem sense. 
He had no devotion to the ideas or institutions of 
capitalism as such. He was aware that his regime 
had failed to heal the breach between the labour¬ 
ing masses and the national government that has 
been a feature of the French political scene since 
at least 1848. He was also aware that the resolu¬ 
tion of practical issues in the field of labour 
relations was enormously complicated in current 
conditions by the fact that the State was so often 
also the employer. It was therefore 

essential that those who by their toil produce the 
wealth of the nation should be directly associated 
with the conduct and progress of the activity in 
which they are involved, and so become responsible 
for it. (Memoirs of Hope, p. 358.) 

Although little progress was made in this direction 
it is clear that the regional reorganisation of 
government upon which de Gaulle was embarking 
at the time of his defeat was inspired by this belief 
in the necessity of ^eater participation by those 
affected by economic and social change than was 
possible under the highly centralised traditional 
system of government in France. 

Even more obvious was the increase of “par¬ 
ticipation” in the educational reforms which were 
hurried on after the events of 1968. Here what 
was done hurriedly and largely counter-produc- 
tively was intended to be the coping-stone of the 
many and profound educational changes which 
took place in the early years of the Fifth Republic 
when France had to face similar problems of 
rising educational demand to those that were 
affecting all other advanced countries. To solve 
these problems would, as de Gaulle saw, not 
merely make material demands on the State but 
also require important changes in attitudes on the 
part of those engaged in the educational process 


itself. Teachers would have to take an altogetho' 
new responsibility for conscious selection among 
their pupils, and for consciously guiding them in 
their choice of educational padis and careers to 
follow. For French teachers this .was a painfully 
new notion. Nor could those who wished to re¬ 
form structures and habits do so easily, given 
once more the oppressive degree of centralisation 
in the system. Here, too, de Gaulle saw a theoreti¬ 
cal answer in “participation.” His basic hope was 
to establish an educational edifi^ 

of such a kind that all who dwelt in it or made use 
of it—teachers, administrators, pupils, students, 
parents—^would have a direct share in the manage¬ 
ment, discipline, punishments and results of 
educational establishments which being now 
autonomous, would be obliged to function emcient- 
iy or close down and stop wasting the time of 
teachers, learners and the funds of the State. 
(Memoirs of Hope, pp. 363-4.) 

M. Moraz^, having seen how far from justifying 
these hopes were the actual reforms undertaken 
by M. Edgar Faure, is nevertheless as convinced 
as was General de Gaulle of the fundamental 
necessity of vast educational reforms; and he can 
only admire the way in which de Gaulle’s original 
hostility to the academic world as a whole, de¬ 
riving in part from the role it played in opposing 
him in the early years of the regime, was modified 
into an acceptance of its more audacious pro¬ 
posals: 

The last messages of General de Gaulle, those of 
1968 and 1969, are clearly marked by the audacity ‘ 
which had made of him the free man of fighting 
France; for him, to destroy the old order, to take 
sides with the illegality of the moment in order to 
prepare the legitimacy of tomorrow—that was to 
find, at the moment of leaving everything, the 
spontaneity which had permitted him to undertake 
everything. (Le Giniral de Gaulle et la Ripublique, 
p. 208.) 

Yet it may well be tliat the points at which M. 
Moraz6’s thinking coincides with that of General 
de Gaulle or reinforces the same practical con¬ 
clusions are less important than their ultimate 
differences. £>e Gaulle started from a different 
view of history in which France rather than the 
French people is the key concept; the famous 
opening passage of the M6moires de Guerre is 
testimony enough. The heroic virtues on which 
his vision of France relied were incompatible with 
the basic assumptions of the consumer society 
into which France was rapidly entering just at the 
time when he took power. He was indeed acutely 
sensitive to much of what was happening, 
notably in so far as it also meant the adjustment 
of human beings in what had been a very per¬ 
sonalised society to the demands and servitudes 
of modem industrialism: 

In contrast with the individualistic way of life which 
had been that of their forefathers for so many 
centuries, Frenchmen now found themselves, not 
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without some distress, forced into a mechanised 
mass existence. (Memoirs of Hope, p. 346.) 

And he hints at the possibility that this psycho¬ 
logical strain might explain sud^n outbursts of 
anarchy such as took place in May 1968. 

M. Moraz6’s equally romantic view of history 
has another hero: not France but the French 
Republic. And to this he gives a rather specific 
interpretation which links him with that Republic’s 
intellectual forefathers, the thinkers of the 
Enlightenment. The clue is to be found in the 
alternative title which he offers for his book: “Z/i 
Ripublique ne civilise plus” For him, then, the 
essence of the Republic was its belief that it is 
knowledge* that brings salvation, that societies 
can advance and prosper only as they better ap¬ 
preciate both the sciences of nature and the 
sciences of society by which they can learn to 
understand themselves and to dominate their 
fate. A Republic which cannot harness such 
knowledge to the full, or which allows vested 
interests to prevent its full utilisation, is a 
Republic in which men of science and men of 
letters are critics on the margin rather than 
intimately associated with the promotion of the 
public good—that is, a Republic in name only. 

What Moraze sees as the continuing weakness 
of French .society, underlying the inability of its 
institutions to deal with pressing problems of 
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social change, is the breach between the tradi¬ 
tionalism of an educational system—both in 
respect of content and method—and the tasks 
that the new generation of Frenchmen are called 
upon to perform. Indeed, for him the whole 
notion of Question as a mere stage in the passage 
of the individual from childhood to manhood is 
out-of-date at a time when both knowledge and its 
applications are advancing so rapidly. The 
educational system as a whole must incorporate 
the institutions through which knowledge is 
advanced and which, at the same time, make all 
citizens more and more aware of where this 
knowledge tends, and of the use they can make of 
it to create a healthier and more beautiful 
republic. 

Fundamentally this amounts to a restatement 
of the democratic ideal in terms of a modem 
industrial society, and is justified on the ground 
that nothing short of such total participation can 
prevent particular reforms from being caught up 
in the endless complications posed by existing 
structures and the interests that support them. 
An individual ruler of exceptional genius and 
determination like de Gaulle may come along and 
cut some of the Gordian knots—as he did over 
Algeria—but this technique cannot work for the 
more complex tasks of national reconstruction. 
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His function must be to create new institutions 
through which the people can perform the task 
themselves. 

It will be Strang for people familiar with M. 
Morazi’s earlier work, in which he has insisted so 
much upon the statistical analysis of aspects of 
soda] history (demography, above all) as the clue 
to understanding, to find him in a mood almost 
lyrical, not to say mystical in tone. But the 


underlying intellectual structure is still inesent. 
Certainly no analysis of Britain’s problems—and 
we have had noany of them—approadies 
M. Morazi's treatment of the Frendr situation in 
breadth or in depth. For a book of a mere three 
hundred pages, it manages to raiK a quite extras 
ordinary number of issues of the greatest sigjbi* 
ficance to both our countries. I have read nothing 
so impressive for a long time. 


Going to War with Germany 

Between Revisionism & Orthodoxy—By Robert Skidblsky 


N ormally, ^>iisTORiANS are expected to 
say somethfiig new. The origins of the 
Second World War is the one subject on which 
they are expected to say something old. The 
parameters of the discussion are by now well- 
worn. On the one side there was Hitler who un¬ 
leashed his wicked war of world conquest. On the 
other side there were the timorous democracies 
who after vainly trying to appease him by shame¬ 
ful surrenders, finally screwed up their courage to 
the sticking-point and ventured forth to battle 
with the forces of evil. Deviations from ortho¬ 
doxy have so far been largely confined, as Mr 
John Vincent put it, to consenting historians in 
private. 

Mr Taylor, it is true, has had his say.^ His 
attempt to reduce Hitler’s foreign policy to less 
than Satanic proportions, and to place the 
German problem of the 1930s in its historical, 
rather than in its moral, or ideological, context, 
led to a reply in this journal.* In a nation where 
brilliance is admired, but originality profoundly 
suspect, Mr Taylor’s fate was inevitable: he 
became a licens^ eccentric, a man who de¬ 
lighted in perverse judgments, an enfant terrible. 
The exorcism was humane (and indeed highly 
profitable), but unmistakable. 

It is perhaps on the appeasement side of the 
picture that the most notable attempts to revise 
the orthodox views have been made. If the task 
of “rehabilitating Hitler’’ has been considered 


* A. J. P. Taylor, The Origins of the Second IVorld 
War. (Hamish Hamilton, 1%1). 

* H. R. Trevor-Roper, “A. J. P. Taylor, Hitler, and 
the War’’, Encxjunter, July 1961. 

* The Anti-Appeasers. By Neville Thompson. 
Oxford University Press, £3.25. The British Press and 
Germany 1936-39. By Frank Gannon. Oxford 
UnivCTsity Press, £2.25. 

* “Appeasement: The Rise of a Revisionist 
SchoolT’, Politick Quarterly, Vol. 36 (1965). 


too unrewarding, the task of rehabilitating 
Chamberlain and the Men of Munich has 
aroused somewhat greater enthusiasm. The por¬ 
trait of the man who myopically pursued his 
“mission” has gradually been softened into a 
picture of a realistic statesman, weired down 
by the knowledge of Britain’s weakness and the 
strength of her potential enemies, who courage¬ 
ously bought time for returmament and the 
creation of Imperial and' national unity. Ap¬ 
peasement is now increasingly seen as an attempt 
to buy time rather than buy off Germany. The 
difference between appeasers and anti-appeasers 
is seen as one of tactics rather than strategy. Hie 
consensus is being projected backwards into the 
1930s. The implications of this view, suggested by 
two recent books,* are striking, to say pie 
least. For what, then, is left of appeasement as a 
policy for the peaceful redress of German 
grievances? The evolution of Mr Chamberlain 
into an exponent of Realpolitik already fore¬ 
shadowed by Donald Watt in 1965* would 
appear to diminish somewhat the unique wicked¬ 
ness of “Herr Hitler.” ■ 

Before looking at the evidence for this re¬ 
interpretation, two fiiiither questions may be 
asked. Why has the orthodox view proved so 
resilient? And why has revisionism flowed into 
this particular channel? The vulgar answer to 
both questions is simply that “the facts” point in 
those directions. But the truth is that history has 
very little to do with raw facts, and everything to 
do with their selection and arrangonent, whi|h 
always reflect shifting needs and changing out¬ 
looks. As Goethe said, “The history of the world 
must be rewritten from time to time not because 
many events of the past are being rediscovered 
but because new vistas are opening up, new ways 
of looking at things, which show the past in a 
different light. . . .” This has always been the 
motive of real revisionism. A dynamic society 
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always rewrites its histoty; a static society con¬ 
firms its historical orthodoxies. The Second 
World War was Britain’s last heroic moment; it 
also established the contemporary British con¬ 
sensus. There has been no major new political or 
social thinking in Britain since World War II: 
merely a filling-in of the detail. To challenge the 
existing interpretations is therefore to challenge 
in a sense everything that came out of the War— 
as well as to deprive ourselves of our last true 
moment of glory. 

There has been a somewhat different, though 
related, transatlantic motive for buttressing the 
conventional wisdom. As a result of the Second 
World War, the United States inherited Britain’s 
world position. American Empire replaced the 
British Empire, and with it a commitment to pre¬ 
serve the status quo against a new challenger, 
Russia. To question the wisdom of United 
States involvement in the Second World War 
was to question the whole edifice of American 
foreign policy which arose from its victory in the 
war. In particular, “Munich” became synony¬ 
mous with “appeasing Communism.” Here the 
situation was fundamentally different from that 
which followed World War I. The First World 
War had destroyed the challenge to the British- 
controlled world order. The Second World War 
immediately raised a new challenger to the 

“ In America it is no coincidence that a Revisionist 
school has grown out of the decay of the Roosevelt- 
New Deal consensus created in the War and post-War 
period. In fact there have been two Revisionist 
schools, of Right and Left. 

The Right revisionists started earlier, with their 
allegations that the United States was inveigled into 
the Second World War by the unscrupulous British 
and by crypto-Communists round Roosevelt. (See: 
H. E. Barnes (ed.) Perpetual IVar for Perpetual 
Peace (1953); Charles Callan Transill, Back Door to 
War (1953); David L. Hoggan, Der Erzwungene 
Krieg (1963).) 

The Left, reading Viet Nam backwards into the 
1930s, postulates an Imperialist motive for U.S. 
involvement in both Japanese and European wars. 
(See Noam Chomsky, American Power and the New 
Mandarins {1969), &nd Gabriel Kolko, The Politics of 
War: The World and United States Foreign Policy, 
1943-1945 (1968).) 

The common link between both schools is isola¬ 
tionism. 

^Diplomacy of Illusion. By KerrH MmoLKMAS. 
Wcidenfeld & Nicoison, £4.75. 

^ Keith Middlemas and John Barnes, Baldwin 
(Weidenfeld, 1969). 

• Two other recent books using the Cabinet Papers 
for this period should be mentioned: The Chamberlain 
Cabinet. By Ian Colvin. Gollancz, £2.80; and Peace 
for Our Time: Munich to Dunkirk—the Inside Story. 
By Roger Parkinson. Rupert Hart-Davis,£3.50. Both 
have their virtues. Ian Colvin was the anti-appeasement 
Berlin correspondent of the News Chronicle in the 
late 1930s and played an important role in precipita¬ 
ting the guarantee to Poland; there is a whiff of Guilty 
Men about his book. 


American-controlled world order. The oppro* 
brium attached to appeasing the dead dictator 
in Berlin was attached to appeasing the living 
dictator in Moscow; to affira Munich was to 
deny Nato. In this way the lessons of the 1930s 
were drawn in the context of the (jold War; and it 
was essential to these lessons to portray Hitler 
as bent on world conquest, and appeasement as a 
fatal mistake which had almost enabled him to 
achieve it.* 

With this perspective in mind, it is possible to 
interpret the “rehabilitation” of Chamberlain as 
part of an attempt by conservative British 
historians to include Chamberlain—and, further 
back, Stanley Baldwin and Ramsay MacDonald— 
in the Second World War consensm: to bring the 
traditional Guilty Men of inter-war Conservatism 
out of the cold into the cosy warmth of the 
“central” British tradition as established by the 
Second World War. This kind of revisionism is 
thus basically a conservative undertaking; its 
motives have little to do with an attempt to 
elucidate the mysteries of the origins of the war 
itself. It is significant that the revisionist touch of 
Mr Keith Middlemas* had earlier been applied 
to Stanley Baldwin.^ 

This general intellectual enterprise has been 
greatly facilitated by the release of Cabinet 
Documents. A historian who carps at the mass of 
new primary sources which have recently flooded 
on to the academic market may be regarded as 
simply churlish. Yet he cannot escape the con- 
elusion that the release of official papers has led 
to the writing of some very official history. It is 
almost as if 20th-century historians have been co¬ 
opted into the Establishment via the Public 
Record Office. From a Machiavellian perspective 
one could regard the release of these papers at 
this time as a marvellous Establishment plot to 
buy off historical discontent! In fact the tendency 
of official papers to produce conservative history 
has a simpler explanation. On any but the most 
resolute historian, all those memoranda have the 
same cfiect they had on the Ministers for whom 
they were first produced: to show that nothing 
different could possibly have been done. A 
historian who comes “naked” to the corridors of 
power is almost as likely to write conservative 
histoiy as is the politician who arrives in the 
same condition to tnake conservative history. 

This is not to say that the new history of 
appeasement written from the “inside” is worth¬ 
less. Far from it: Mr Middlemas, in particular, 
has produced an excellent book on Chamberlain’s 
diplomacy of 1937-8, especially strong on the 
machinery of government, its firm grasp of the 
central issues of debate, and its wide coverage of 
Cabinet Papers.* It is a pity that he breaks off 
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after Munich, which is traditionaliy seen as both 
the culmination of appeasement and the begin¬ 
ning of its decay. There was much more con¬ 
tinuity between 1938 and 1939, and of a different 
kind, than either orthodox or revisionist his¬ 
torians have allowed: only on this assumption 
do the extraordinary British actions of March 
1939 become comprehensible. But this is a subject 
for another book. What light meanwhile do the 
recent books throw on the nature of appeasement? 

A striking preliminary insight into the charac¬ 
ter of appeasement is afforded by Chamberlain’s 
first two foreign policy initiatives as Prime 
Minister. He decided to offer Germany some 
African territory, mainly at the expense of 
Belgium and Portugal; he also pressed for de jure 
recognition of Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopia. 
Far from promoting peaceful revisionism in 
Europe, these moves were clearly designed to 
reinforce the European status quo. Concessions 
in Africa were designed to forestall claims in 
Europe; “appeasement” of Mussolini was de¬ 
signed to get him to oppose German Artschluss 
with Austria. As Middlemas rightly notes, “The 
central principle of British policy was to avoid 
any disruption of the existing order.” F. S. 
Northedge writes of a “basic Conservatism in 
regard to the prevailing international order.” 
This perspective was shared alike by appeasers 
and anti-appeasers and of course severely 
limited the possibility of “peaceful revisionism.” 

In what sense, then, were the appeasers doing 
something different than the traditionalists in the 
Foreign Office or the group round Churchill? 
The fundamental difference between Chamberlain 
and his critics was in their attitude to war. From 
the first, Chamberlain repudiated a policy that 
carried the risk of war or tried to employ the 
threat of war as an arm of diplomacy. This re¬ 
flected a genuine horror of war; it also reflected 
his consciousness of Britain’s military weakness. 
The two reinforced each other. In combination 
they dictated a policy of trying to achieve some 
kind of agreement with Germany. But this was 
not to be an agreement which involved any major 
redistribution of power in Germany’s favour. 
The aim was “coexistence with Germany on 
Britain’s terras” (as Middlemas describes it). The 
illusion of the appeasers was that co-existence 
was possible on Britain’s terms. 

This illusion was a necessary consequence of 
Chamberlain’s abandorunent of deterrence—at 
least of British deterrence. For if one wanted to 
maintain the status quo without deterrence, then 
one had to believe that Germany’s demands were 
“reasonable” i.e., such that Britain could accept 
them without impaiiment of her European inter¬ 
ests. “I formed the impression,” Chamberlain 


told his colleagues on his return from Betchte»> 
gaden, “that Herr Hitler’s objectives are strictly 
limited.” This was the necessary premise of 
appeasement as Chamberlain pursued it In its 
name he exposed himself and Britain to the 
humiliation of Munich. Once its unreality had 
been exposed by the events of March 1939, the 
way was left open to adopt the alternative as¬ 
sumption—that Hitler was bent on world con¬ 
quest. This was just as unreal a guide to diplomat^ 
as the previous one, and directly involved Britain 
in the Second World War. But psychologically it 
was an inescapable consequence of the first 
illusion. The elderly Chamberlain reacted like a 
lover spumed; and the British nation, which he 
had involved in his maladroit wooing, and whose 
pride, like his own, had been liumbled by its 
scornful rejection, reacted in the same way. 

It is only from this perspective that we can 
make sense of Britain’s persistent involvement in 
the affairs of Central and Eastern Europe. The 
usual view is that Britain only committed itself to 
the status quo in Eastern Europe after Hitler had 
shown, by his dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, 
that his plans were Napoleonic. It is tme that 
military guarantees to Poland, Rumania and 
Greece, as well as military conversations with 
Russia, followed only after the occupation of 
Prague, and in this sense mark a change in 
strategy. But the aim of preventing changes in the 
territorial or even economic status quo was present 
even in the heyday of appeasement. 

I T IS, OF cx>URSE, true that Britain fa^ the con¬ 
stant danger of being dragged into war on the 
coat-tails .of France, with its entangling alliances 
in Eastern Europe. This was the nightmare of the 
Chiefs of Staff; and was a powerful motive for 
Chamberlain’s rejection of the Foreign Office’s 
“guessing game” in favour of a more active policy 
of ditente. If he was going to avoid risk of war 
then he had to rush in to try to “solve” the Czech 
question before the Germans tried to do the same 
thing, whether by force or not, and thus involve 
France in the defence of Czech integrity. As 
Taylor rightly commented, “The Czechoslovak 
problem was not of British making; the Czech 
crisis of 1938 was.” The same comment might be 
made of the lesser Austrian crisis of March 1938. 
This crisis arose essentially from Schuschnigg’s 
refusal to accept client status, buoyed up with 
hopes of playing off Britain, France and Italy 
against Germany. Had Britain told Austria clearly 
that it would not act and that Schuschnigg must 
reach the best possible arrangement with Hitler, 
he might have carried out his part of the agree¬ 
ment of 12 February 1938. As it was, the Anglo- 
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Italian conversations of 20 February led 
Schuschnigg to hope that he would not be deserted 
and precipitated his fatal proposal for a plebiscite 
which led to German occupation. 

The French system of alliances was, to be sure, 
a serious obstacle to Britain washing its hands of 
Central Europe; but it was not the decisive one. 
Had the British really been determined to give 
Germany a “free hand” in the East, as many 
politicians and Foreign Office officials discussed 
in private, then Britain could have brought 
strong pressure on the French to break their 
guarantees—and also the Franco-Soviet Pact—in 
exchange for a much firmer British military 
guarantee of the defence of France itself. The 
reason this alternative was never seriously 
pursued was that Britain had no intention of 
washing its hands of Central and Eastern Europe. 
This is clearly revealed in the case of Austria. But 
it emerges most strikingly in British attempts in 
1938, described by Middlemas, to build up an 
anti-German economic bloc in Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe. How many times in the diaries of 
Cadogan and Oliver Harvey, as well as in the 
Cabinet Papers, do we find apparent acceptance of 
the idea of Germany’s natural “sphere of in¬ 
fluence” in Eastern Europe. Yet in the heyday of 
appeasement Britain was trying to checkmate 
Germany there through a policy of political 
loans, involving acceptance of imports that no 
one in Britain wanted—a policy described by 
‘Halifax as adding “an extra man to the small 
countries’ team.” Encirclement at 6% might be 
a more accurate description. 

It is this sort of evidence of Britain’s continu¬ 
ing involvement in the status quo of Eastern 
Europe that prevents acceptance of thie explana¬ 
tion that it was Hitler’s methods that finally 
undermined appeasement and brought about war. 
Certainly these methods were alarming; and thus 
played their part in turning public opinion against 
appeasement. Yet even so it is legitimate to ask 
how much revisionism Hitler would have got had 
he not been prepared to use military blackmail. 
Halifax had talked vaguely to Hitler of “possible 
alterations” in the European order, involving 
“Danzig, Austria, Czechoslovakia.” From Hitler’s 
point of view the British were simply trying to 
string him along with fair promises while they 
built up their military strength and system of 
alliances. If any revisionism was going to be 
achieved he had to do it quickly and brutally. 
This feeling was widely shared in Germany even 
by anti-Nazis like Adam Von Trott who came to 
“have within himself an elemental feeling derived 
from historical experience that in the end, the 
only way left open to us was the use of force."* 

•Christopher Sykes, Troubled Loyalty (Collins, 
'968), p. 243. 
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Of course, there were a number of groups in 
Britain who rejected this conception of appease¬ 
ment; who advocated the bargain that Hitler 
must always have hoped for—“a German deal 
with the British Empire at the expense of the 
Soviet Union.” But such cynicism (or realism) 
was foreign to the British Establishment. It could 
not have been done in Chamberlain’s non-fascist 
Britain. Here we have another dimension to the 
notion of the status quo. This was not simply a 
power notion; it was an ideological commitment. 
The British Establishment may have been more 
pro-fascist than pro-Communist. The point is 
that they disliked both. “How far apart we are 
from these people,” Ciano noted in his diary as 
Chamberlain, rolled umbrella ,at the ready, 
walked down a passage to Mussolini’s study 
lined with youths with drawn daggers. The de¬ 
fence of Britain’s power in Eastern Europe in¬ 
volved the defence of parliamentary democracy, 
of the rule of law, of world finance and trade, of 
bourgeois respectability; in short, of the whole 
Anglo-Saxon world-order fashioned in the 19th 
century. The fact that its defence was in the 
hands of men riddled with self-doubt—in the 
hands of a Chamberlain rather than a Gladstone 
—is what gave Hitler his chance. But the lines of 
confiict were perfectly clear. 

They were clear to that doyen of appeasement 
The Times. The Times was never prepared to 
concede Germany a “free hand” in Eastern' 
Europe. It wanted “reasonable change”, 
“revision by agreement.” The trouble was that 
what The Times thought reasonable differed 
widely from what even the conservative anti- 
Nazi opposition thought reasonable. Even 
Dr Karl Goerdeler insisted on the incorporation 
of the Sudetenland, the “liquidation” of the 
Polish corridor, a colonial settlement—demands 
which led the Foreign Office to believe that he 
was a “stalking horse for German military 
expansion.”^* Prussian socialism was not Nazism; 
but it, too, had little in common with British 
liberalism. 

What was true of The Times was true of the 
other British newspapers. We know from Frank 
Gannon’s book that no newspaper, except per¬ 
haps Lord Rothermere’s Daily Mail, favoured 
“any kind of continental arrangement with 
Nazism.” In fact the ideological conflict raged 
most strongly outside the editorial offices where 
judicial statements of what was “reasonable” 
were composed; and this had important conse- 

^•/n The Chair: Barrkigton-Ward of The Times 
1927-48. By Donald McLachlan. Weidenfeld & 
Kicolson, £4.^. 

The Diaries of Sir Alexander Cadogan 1938-45. 
Edited by David Dilks. Cassell, £6. 
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quences for public opinion. Few people, after all, 
read—or remember—editorials. Public attitudes 
are formed by the selection and packaging of 
news, the day-to-day reporting of events. The major 
foreign correspondents of the time were “radical 
and socialist.... To them what was at issue was 
a dvil war of European dimensions between de¬ 
mocracy and totalitarianism.” Their Europe was 
centred on Moscow or Geneva. They were 
bitterly hostile to Fascism; and their reporting 
highli^ted the most atrocious features of the 
German and Italian regimes. 

Ideology was strengthened by sensationalism. 

Bad news sold more copies than good news. 

Crises—evei> simulated—made good copy. 

Hitler’s speeches and domestic manoeuvres were 
given crisis-tredtment so that in the end even the 
jittery Government came to expect some dramatic 
new demand every time he opened his mouth; 
and in the overheated atmosphere of Central 
Europe, where no one knew exactly what was 
happening, every rumour was elevated into a 
journalistic scoop (with incalculable effects, 
especially in that month of rumours, March 
1939), Much work still remains to be done on the 
influence of the Press on Anglo-German 
relations. Press activities sharpened the ideo¬ 
logical divide and thus further circumscribed the 
limits within which the appeasement could 
operate. 

'The reasons for appeasement’s failure are, thus, 
reasonably clear. There was always an irreducible 
gap betweep anything the British were prepared 
to concede and what even the anti-Nazi Germans 
wanted. This was true of nearly all groups in 
Britain; the main exception was Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s British Union which was alone serious 
about giving Germany a “free hand” in the East. 

Whether the “public” would have been prepared 
to accept such a policy is difficult to say. Accord¬ 
ing to a Gallup Poll quoted by Midffiemas, 43 
per cent were against going to the support of 
Czechoslovakia, with 33 per cent in favour (and 
the rest undeci^d). What is certainly true is that 
the actual way appeasement was conducted 
turned the mass of the people against it. The 
public saw no foreign policy except a series of 
surrenders—Nanny scuttling away from the Big 
Bad Wolf. And so they too became ashamed of 
their umbrella-waving representatives. Yet these 
humiliating confrontations were the inevitable 
consequence of a policy of endless interference 
without the force to back it up or the real 
wiUingness to strike a bargain. 

Was the alternative then always a policy of 
status quo backed by deterrence? QmrehiU’s 
“Grand Alliance” backed by proper armaments? 

It all depends on whether one believes that such a 
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policy would really have averted war. It is easy to 
read back the idea of deteneiK^e into a pre- 
nuclear age. Few people at the time thought that 
such a “Balance-of-Power policy” was a peace 
policy. How could they? It had always led to war 
in the past. The centra! fact which emerges from 
four hundred years of European history is that 
there was no system of deterrence capable of 
stopping a hegemonic bid by a determined power. 

No Grand Alliances had ever been formed in 
advance of such a bid: they only crystallised after 
the bid had started. Nor did Churchill ever 
really think that his policy would stop war. 

The question of the rival merits oF bargain and 
deterrence as peace policies is unanswerable. 
What can be said is that the wild'choice for war 
in March 1939 had little justification in terms of 
Hitler’s “plan of world conquest” which 
Chamberlain discovered on 17 March. The anti¬ 
thesis between status quo and world conquest was 
a pure illusion created by the actual evolution of 
Chamberlain’s appeasement policy. There were 
whole areas intermediate to this which had barely 
been explored; could not be explored by very 
reason of the unrealistic assumptions of appease¬ 
ment. How far would a redistribution of power in 
Europe—or the world—have had to go before 
Germany was “appeased”? The general trend of 
the 193Chs was towards autarchy—or a system of 
self-sufficient economic blocs. Amfcrica in the 
early New Deal period and the Soviet Union were 
the chief examples of autarchic systems. Japan was ' 
trying to create a “Co-Prosperity Sphere” in the 
Far East. England itself had made the first tentative 
moves towards an imperial system. Hitler’s 
Lebensraufn theory was not identical to autarchy 
as understood by economists in the 1930s but was 
a German variant of the same basic design. 

For one thing it had a racial element; for 
another, it was in a deep sense anti-industrial. 
There was no way in which the fascist or Nazi. 
ideology could fulfil itself in a highly urbanised*^* 
society. Full employment, housing, road-build¬ 
ing: these were essentially engineering operations. 
The deepest longing of Fascism was for re¬ 
juvenation; and rejuvenation could only come 
from the soil. Its horizon was the “frontier”; its " 
“ideal” social imit, the peasant-warrior commune. 
Hitler dreamt of 

a people which no longer needs to shut off its nsing 

f enerations into the big cities as factory workers, 
ut which instead can settle them as free peasants 
on their own soil.** 

Whether this quest for living space and longing 
to reunite ^1 Germans would have taken him 


Telford Taylor (cd.) Hitler's Secret Book, p. 210. 
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towards the Eastern plains of Europe to link up 
with the communities of “lost” Germans is 
impossible to say. What can be said is that 
Lebensraum and autarchy, taken together, led not 
to world empire but to the creation of an empire 
in Eastern Europe, large enough to supply the 
bulk of its food and raw materials and with 
sufficient empty space for colonisation. The idea 
sounds so romantic and “unmodem” that 
A. J. P. Taylor cannot take it seriously; and he 
thus assumes that Hitler did not take it seriously 
either. For Taylor it was just idle dreams in odd 
moments; for the orthodox historians simply a 
stepping stone to “world conquest.” Whatever 
the tmth, nluch more research has still to be 
done into the cpnnections between Nazi ideology, 
foreign policy, and the development of the Nazi 
economy before more precise statements can be 
made ateut Nazi Germany’s possible evolution,** 

In any event, the heaviness of Germany’s 
eventual “weight” in the world did not depend on 
Hitler alone. It obviously depended on the 
“weight” of others, including such intangible 
factors as the moral and spiritual weight of 
contrary systems. Fear of Germany’s world (or 
even European) domination had no basis in 
detailed power calculations, using as measure¬ 
ments manpower, raw materials, territory, and 
industrial strength. The fear was essentially 
psychological; the response of debility to vigour, 
however barbaric. A vigorous Western system 
'might have been able to limit German gains 
without war, for then the intangible factor of 
morale would have been differently distributed. 
But the pre-war decay of the West European 
political and social systems was such that 
rcinvigoration could onJy come about through 
war itself. 

This is the real reason why appeasement was 
damned by the best at the time and has remained 
accursed ever since. It is undyingly associated 
with the decadence of a ruling order which 
oscillated between illusory hopes and exaggerated 
fears, It is only at this level that we can explain 
the enormous sense of relief of all the active 
elements in conventional British politics when 
Chamberlain, suicidal even in his boldness, made 
his decisions for war in March and September 
1939. They sensed that parliamentary democracy 
could only survive through war, however terrible 
the cost, because only war would give it the sinews 
and the will to rejuvenate itself and create a world 
that was worth living in. 


** The chief English-language research into this 
fascinating and important field is being done by T. W. 
Mason. See his essay The Primacy of Politics in S. J. 
Woolf (ed.) The Nature of Fascism (1968). 
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Africa’s Past 

Speculation & Scholarship—By C. C. Wrigley 


A DECADE after Independence, interest in 
black Africa has very perceptibly ebbed in 
the Western countries. But the flood of publica¬ 
tions on African history, sustained by the growth 
of universities in Africa as well as of “African” 
courses in European and American institutions, 
shows no sign of diminution. Recently, new 
writing has been complemented by the welcome 
re-issue of much that has long been extinct: 
political tracts that seem more important now 
than they did when they were written, travellers’ 
tales which our grandfathers read with avidity 
but which our fathers found merely comic, and 
now also the classics of African archaeological 
enquiry. 

ftehistorical studies in sub-Saharan Africa 
may be said to have begun in 1905, when a 
young Scots archaeologist, David Randall- 
Maclver, was sent by the British Association to 
examine the impressive stone ruins, called by the 
natives Zimbabwe, which had been found in the 
young colony of Rhodesia.^ Local enthusiasts 
bad made the exciting claim that they were the 
work of Phoenician colonists and that the gold 
workings not far away were none other than 
King Solomon’s mines. It did not take Maclver 
long to dispose of these fantasies, showing that 
Zimbabwe was of late medieval date and, like the 
lesser stone structures that were scattered over the 
region, was designed and built by Africans. But 
the Phoenician theory was too precious to its 
exponents to be thus easily set aside, and the 
controversy raged on. In an attempt to settle it, 
a new and largcr-scale investigation was con¬ 
ducted in 1929 by Miss Gertrude Catottj 
Thompson, who now, forty years on, adds to 
the new edition of her classic report a learned and 
generous review of the work of her successors.* 
Miss Thompson did not agree with Maclver on 
all points, but on the fundamental questions of 


^ Mediaeval Jthodesia. By David Randaix- 
MacIver. New impression. Frank Cass, £4.75. 

• The Zimbabwe Culture: Ruins and Reactions. By 
G. Caton-Thoxipson. 2nd cdn. Frank Cass, £8.40. 

• The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya Colony. By 
L. S. B. Leakey. New impression. Fra^ Cass, £S. 


medieval date and African construction her work 
left no further room for doubt. It closed the door 
on romantic speculation and opened the door to 
the scientific study of the Iron Age societies of 
Bantu Africa. It may need to be stressed here 
that, though the present rulers of Rhodesia betray 
embarrassment at their findings, the archaeolo¬ 
gists concerned were not breaking a lance for 
African freedom or the equality of races. (Inci¬ 
dental remarks suggest that Maciver’s general 
opinion of Africans was very much that of his 
time—and his basic reason for holding Zimbabwe 
to be native work was that it was not good 
enough to be anything else.) Their commitment 
was to the laws of evidence and the standards of 
their profession; and it is because of the firmness 
of this commitment that archaeologists have 
the undoubted distinction of having talked less 
nonsense about Africa than any other group of 
people. 

One reason for the long-continued mystifica¬ 
tion over Zimbabwe was its lack of context, so 
little else being known about the past of sub- 
Saharan Africa. In so far as the continent at¬ 
tracted the attention of prehistorians before the 
last war it was almost entirely because of the 
evidence which it might contain for the origins of 
man, and even this evidence might have been 
largely ignored if Louis Leakey had not hap¬ 
pened to grow up on the edge of that giant seen’on 
trench, the East African Rift. Leakey’s pioneer 
studies of the human palaeontology and stone- 
age archaeology of his native Kenya, of which the 
latter has now been reprinted,® were of major 
significance for world prehistory, but they con¬ 
tributed relatively little to the understanding of 
recent Africa. As John Sutton points out in a 
work to be noted below, the australopithecines 
were no more East Africans than they were 
Europeans or Chinese, and even the later stone- 
age remains were left without meaningful 
relation to the present inhabitants of the region. 

Since 1945 the pace of enquity has accelerated 
enormously, and it is now possible—as it was not 
possible even a decade ago—to write a book 
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which deserves the title of *The Prehistory of 
Airica.'* This Desmond Clark has don^ in a 
volume which sums up the present state of know* 
ledge vnth superb economy and clarity and which, 
like its companions in the “Ancient Peoples and 
Places” series, is remarkably good value for 
money.* Professor Clark is one of those archaeo¬ 
logists who do not forget that their task is not 
merely to dig up but to restore to life, and his 
account of the works of men in Africa is tho¬ 
roughly convincing. Most important, the story is 
now a continuous one. Political change in Africa 
after 1945 ensured that Africa’s recent past would 
become a proper, even an urgent, subject for 
study; and by the early 1960s, thou^ knowledge 
was still patchy, the general outlines of the history 
of the last two’or three millennia were discernible. 

But between the evolutionary excitements of the 
Early Stone Age and the contemporary relevance 
of the Iron Age there was, until very recently, a 
huge gap, occupied by little more than geology 
and catalogues of stone implements. As a result, 
it was possible for prehistorians distinguished in 
other fields to suggest that the “backwardness” 
of sub-Saharan Africa was no new thing, that 
since the emergence of “modem man” some 
forty or fifty thousand years ago the region had 
been a cultural backwater, into which the inno¬ 
vations of more dynamic peoples penetrated with 
much delayed and diminished effect. Better 
und'erstanding of the Middle and Later Stone 
• Age cultures now indicates that this view is 
largely mistaken and that the technical inferiority 
of Africans is, prehistorically speaking, a matter 
of yesterday. 


After the quiet voices of the archaeologists even 
the most urbane of propagandists must sound a 
little strident, and Basil Davidson’s latest volume 
of apologetics,* for all the vigour and felicity of 
the writing, leaves a faint sense of irritation 
behind it. To rediscover old Africa for the benefit 
of the upper-middlebrow Anglo-American public 
was, in the 1950s, to perform a most necessary 
task, but do such readers still need to be assured 
that the history of the Africans is not the history 
of mental defectives? Yet this first reaction is 
perhaps uirfair, for this book does break new 
ground. In the past, Mr Davidson has formulated 
and presented the findings of archaeologists and 
historians, now he performs the same invaluable 


* The Prehistory of Africa. By J. Desmond Clark. 
Thames and Hudson, i^.S0. 

* The Africans: An Entry to Cultural. History. By 
Basu. Davidson. Longman, £2.50. 
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service fen: the sodal anthropologists, who in 
their turn have helped him to resolve an acute 
dilranma. For as a radical progressive he has 
littib but contempt for the surviving manifesta> 
tions of “traditional” Africa, but as an Afrophile 
he must insist that nothing African is to be 
contemned. Functionalist analyses, however, en¬ 
able him to claim that their traditional behaviour 
was an entirely rational response to the conditions 
in which Africans formerly found themselves, 
though the arrival of moderaity has made most 
of it happily obsolete. An important premise is 
that African conditions were very hard, and the 
“taming” of the continent a heroic enterprise in 
itself. But the premise is shaky: Desmond Oark 
stresses that on the contrary the African savannas 
provided a favourable envirorunent, in which 
men could live very satisfactorily with a fairly 
simple technology. The basic criticism of David¬ 
son is that his argument implies still the ethno¬ 
centric question: “Why were they not like us?” 
The need for apologetic disappears when the right 
question is asked: “Why were we not like them?” 
For it is becoming clear that tropical Africa is the 
human norm, and that it is the specialised hyper¬ 
trophies of parts of Asia (with its flood valleys) 
and of western Europe (with its long sea-coasts) 
that need to be “explained.” 


I T 13 THE DAWNING awareness of the pecu¬ 
liarity of modem Europe, the normality of 
black Africa, that gives freshness to many of the 
essays that have been assembled by Robert 
Rotberg* on what might have seemed a well-worn 
theme, the deeds and thoughts of the 19th- 
century travellers who reported to Europe on the 
inner regions of Africa. The contributors were 
invited to discuss, inter alia, the impact of the 
explorers on the societies which they “dis¬ 
covered”, and the answer which emerges is the 
disconcerting one that hardly any such impact 
can be detected. The visitors, so overwhelmingly 
significant in their own eyes, were treated by their 
hosts as mild oddities and usually soon forgotten. 
It is in themselves, rather than in what they did 
to Africans or in what Africans felt about ^em, 
that the explorers are interesting, and in the light 


• Africa and its Explorers. Edited by Robert I. 
Rf>TBERG. Harvaid University Press and Oxford 
University Press, 112.95, £3.75. 

’ Power and Diplomacy In Northern Nigeria, 1804- 
1906. By R. A. Adbleyb. Longman, £3.50. 

• Revolution and Power Politics in Yorubaland, 
1840-1893. By S. A. Akottoye. Longman, £3.25. 

• A History of Tanzania. Edited by I. N. Kimambo 
and A. J. Temu. Heinemann, £3.75, paper £1.50. 


which their varied personalities, seen in bold 
relief against the alien background of Africa, cast 
upon the eccentric society that produced them. 

One of the most valuable of these essays, 
Anthony Kirk-Greene*s on Barth, is marred by 
the author's determination to lecture us on How 
To Get On With Africans, a typical latocolonial 
concern that already seems a little old-fashioned. 
Increasingly, African history is now being written 
in and for Africa, and by Africans, to whom the 
themes of race relations and culture-contact arc 
not central. The current batch includes contrast¬ 
ing examples of this new literature, from Nigeria 
and Tanzania. First, there are two very workman¬ 
like products of the flourishing Ibadan history 
school, which deal with political history of the 
19th century, in northern’ and western Nigeria* 
respectively. Both have the solid virtues of 
orthodox historiography—and some of its vices, 
including, alas, a fair measure of indigestibility. 
Both are concerned to show that Nigeria in the 
19th century, with its religious reforms and 
political innovations, its alliances and alignments 
and military campaigns, was essentially the same 
sort of place as immediately pre-industrial 
Europe. But if there is a “message" here it is 
subsidiary and oblique, and the books exist in 
their own right as works of scholarship. The 
historians of Tanzania, on the other .hani both 
white and black, clearly feel a more urgent need 
to justify their existence in terms of the current 
concerns of the society they serve. It is true that 
the products under review are not strictly 
comparable, the Nigerian books being doctor^ 
theses while the present offering from Dar es 
Salaam is a gener^ history of the country “from 
Olduvai Gorge to the Arusha Declaration”, 
intended primarily as a text-book. But even 
allowing for the difference of genre there still 
seems to be a difference of national style. The 
cover of the History of Tanzania* shows what pur¬ 
ports to be a tribal carving but is in fact a modem 
example of the heavily symbolic sculpture dear to 
nationalist politicians everywhere, and the text at 
times gives the impression that the Arusha 
Declaration is the fitting climax to two million 
years of human effort. But along with some 
patriotic piety of a kind which is very familiar 
in school histories there is historical writing of a 
distinction not often found in such books, and in 
Terence Ranger’s study of “the movement of 
ideas” an essay of compelling originality. 
Tanzanian schoolboys are fortunate in the 
scholars who were (hawn to the University of 
Dar es Salaam in its first decade; and, whatever 
causes for anxiety there may be in the present 
African scene, the futme of historical scholarship 
does not seem to be among them. 
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New Questions or Old 

Tradition & Modernity in the Middle East — By R. M. Burrell 


T he last fifteen years have seen a great 
extension in the scope as well as a large 
increa^ in ‘the volume of academic writing on 
the Middle East. This growth has been due, in 
the main, to the involvement of scholars from 
the newer disciplines of economics, political 
science and sociology in fields which were once 
the almost exclusive preserve of the linguist- 
historian. A recent crop of books serves to 
illustrate the extensive range of writing, both new 
and traditional, and to highlight many of the 
problems which still beset this field of study. 

A representative volume of traditional studies 
is the carefully documented series of essays 
written in memory of Vladimir Minorsky, the 
distinguished historian of the Iranian world,^ 
which shows the strength and the value of the 
classical method in embracing a very wide range 
. of subjects. The modem approach—typified by 
studies on Elites and political dynamics*— 
concentrates rather on one key issue, which will, 
it is hoped,.cast illumination over a wide range of 
human activity. This focus on political leadership 
is understandable for, as P. J. VatiKiotis points 
out,* political institutions in their western sense 
are weak—in some cases non-existent—^in the 
Middle East, The leadership approach—be it 
biographical* or analytic—is one fraught with 
difficulties particularly when the man in question 
is at the centre of many carefully-fostered myths. 
Much of the raw material for such investigations 
is lacking; few recent political biographies of any 
factual value have been written by Middle 
Eastern authors, and those politicians who have 
taken up the western habit of writing their 
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memoirs tend also to acquire the concomitant 
western trait of using them for self-justification or 
propaganda. These problems of investigation are 
compoimded by the difficulties involved in 
conducting surveys and questionnaires, for the 
peoples of the Middle East have deep—and well 
founded—suspicions of both government and 
those who ask questions about it. 

This is, in fact, the heart of the problem—to 
what extent can methods of study and con¬ 
ceptual frameworks which have been created and 
reined in studies of western social structures and 
institutions be applied with any value to areas of 
the world where historical processes and the 
constellation of social groups are so very different? 
The straightforward chronicle-type biography 
can be of value and so too can be the remarks of 
an observant ambassador* but these are essential¬ 
ly the record of a westerner’s judgment and can 
tell us very little of the indigenous public’s view 
of leadership. The foreign observer can describe— 
and indeed fall under the sway of—-the magnetic, 
almost hypnotic appeal of a man like President 
Nasser, but such writings tell us little about the 
extent and manner of the influence that such a 
leader had over his people. So great has been the 
personal impact of Nasser on many Western 
statesmen and authors that they have often 
failed to appreciate the way in which his statiu^ 
has declined rapidly in his own coimtry since his 
death. Perhaps the people of Egypt have seen too 
many rulers to be firmly committed to any one 
of them. 

This is a major weakness of the political science 
approach. A phenomenon such as charismatic 
leadership acting against an imperial power, a 
concept around which many western academic 
theories have been created, is recognised and the 
apparatus of enquiry is then immediately, and 
often uncritically, applied. Outward signs appear 
to be the same—the use of mass media, the choice 
of a single, albeit variable enemy, the creation of 
a popular rallying cry, often with religious over¬ 
tones—and the phenomenon seems to conform 
to type. One aspect of this process—the psy¬ 
chological need to rewrite national history in 
order to purge it of its imperial coimotations and 
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to restore pride and confidence—has received 
careful treatment* but others have been neglected. 
The vital point is that although typewriters, 
telephones and the other apparatus of modem 
government have been easily imported, the 
accompanying attitudes of mind, if they have been 
developed at all, have not penneated society. In 
other words what has often happened has been 
the modernisation of politics but without any 
real change in the values or norms of society at 
large. One can, therefore, study such things as 
elites and the recruitment pattern to important 
posts, but the results of such investigations tell 
us little about the nature of the political com¬ 
munity and its relationship with society unless 
the historical background is carefully investi¬ 
gated at the same time. 

Many modern studies ignore the crucial fact 
that political obedience in the traditional Islamic 
state was almost unconditional but at the same 
time very rarely demanded. The good government 
had very limited aims—externally, the defence of 
territory and the preservation of conditions under 
which the good religious life could be led and, 
internally, the maintenance of its own power. 
Governments made few demands on the popu¬ 
lace and in return expected very little in the way 
of dynamic loyalty. Contact between rulers and 
ruled was minimal—the Abbasid Caliph Harun 
al-Rashid is reported to have declared that the 
happy man was the man who did not know him 
and whom he did not know. The ties which were 
important in society were those of blood and 
religion rather than those of political allegiance. 
Society was complex and intricate in its structure 
but the ruling institution was in many ways 
separate from it. The medieval mirrors for 
princes—written to guide rulers in the execution 
of their duty—reflect the loneliness of their 
position and the suspicion with which they were 
universally viewed, an attitude of mind which has 
persisted widely to the present day. So too have 
the severe economic restraints which also serve 
to limit the desire for political participation. 

Such societies relied on the minimal use of 
force—because that was all that was available— 
and on the loyalty of essential local officials. In 
Egypt this system received its initial disruption 
in the nineteenth century with the advent of the 
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British presence, and when political parties later 
came into existence they did so against the back¬ 
ground of established royal and colonial power. 
The parties inevitably lacW influence and almost 
all events of political importance took place 
outside the parliamentary arena. The city masses 
had, as G. Baer has pointed out in an interesting 
series of essays,’ lost many of their former village 
values but had not yet gained those of civic 
responsibility; for cities in the Islamic world, 
unlike those of Europe, had rarely won political 
autonomy or develop^ a tradition of indigenous 
municipal administration. Under such circum¬ 
stances the masses in Egypt and elsqwhere were 
amorphous;® traditional authority was being 
eroded but old values had not been replaced by 
new. There was no desire for continuous political 
participation, and when salvation was offered 
from a source which promised efficiency and 
combined the features of traditional legitimacy, 
historical precedent and national unity—the 
army—the people rallied in its immediate support. 

For a while all went well—the monarchy was 
banished and obvious examples of economic 
domination and abuse were attacked. The British 
were then evicted and initially, in Hobbesian 
terms, reputed power appeared as real power 
to those in need of protection. 1 n fact, it was easier 
to establish Ministries than to create Ministerial 
attitudes, and in time the older reliance on sdcret 
police and intelligence services began to re-assert 
itself. As President Nasser himself admitted in 
his brief but illuminating “Philosophy of the 
Revolution”, the army had acted only because 
no one else would and his vision of the whole 
nation being “on tip-toes and prepared for action” 
proved a mirage. What had been planned as a 
“one shot” revolution came to involve a long 
struggle, for while the King—and later the 
British—left after only a minimal degree of 
resistance, the tenacity of cultural values was 
much stronger. 


T he major problem came to be not which 
61ite ruled—as many Western scholars have 
assumed—^but how that rule was exercised. 
Dekmcjian believes that Nasser was the most 
successful modem charismatic niler in terms of 
re-ordering the social-political life of his country, 
but this is a view which should be challenged. 
Recent pronouncements by President Sadat, 
particularly the renewed emphasis on Islamic 
themes and the promise to restore sequestrated 
land to some of the former owners, would seem 
to indicate that the present regime is having to 
take careful stock of its real bases of support. 
Towards the end of his life President Nasser 
admitted to a Western journalist that many of 
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his regime's actions in home affairs had been 
taken with the specific aim of making repression 
unnecessary; in his earlier writings he had 
admitted that it was easier to act oppressively and 
to shed blood than to win the constant and active 
loyalty of the Egyptian people. Without this 
active sense of loyalty, real political power 
remained an elusive goal and it was necessary to 
resort to traditional methods of maintaining 
it. The gap between the dream and its achieve¬ 
ment widened and it is no excuse to say 
that neither Egypt nor the Arab world was ready 
for Nasser’s aspirations. For as Hobbes knew 
so well (without the aid of modem jargon 
and recourse to dramatic graphs), the good 
ruler of a Commonwealth was he who knew 
intimately the dispositions of mankind. Studies 
which concentrate exclusively on the holders of 
power—either singly or in groups—are therefore 
in danger of missing the point that Islamic 
society has, in many ways, carefully insulated 
itself from the workings of politics. The groups 
in power may change—and the range of techniques 
of control available for their use may appear 
deceptively similar to those in use elsewhere in 
the world—but the political setting is so different 
that different questions are necessary if real 
knowledge is to be gained. 

The need to study the social context has been 
recognised by several economic historians and 
others who share the classical approach to 
Oriental studies.* Other authors, however, have 
restricted themselves to a more limited approach^® 
and the vajue of their work is thereby reduced. 
It is all very well to talk about the impact of oil 
revenues on Iran’s economic development, but 
without some attempt at viewing other aspects of 
the Iranian economy much essential perspective is 
lost. The oil revenues have, of course, been of 
overwhelming importance but petroleum develop¬ 
ment is a very new field for Iran—as for every 
other coimtry. This has meant that new oppor¬ 
tunities have been available for those who possess 
certain special—western-taught—skills. In the 
oil industry a career open to talents has rapidly 
been established and the level of ability and 
responsibility in the relevant Iranian govern¬ 
mental departments is high. In other fields 
however—such as justice and agriculture—the 
hold of traditional values and the persistence of 
traditional practices has remained great. Where 
no previous values or institutions exist the oppor¬ 
tunities for progress are relatively plentiful; in 
other areas of human social and economic 
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activity the pace of change must inevitably be 
slower. 

The petroleum industry in Iran is new and 
glamorous, agriculture is old and moves at a 
slower pace; the quality of administration in 
these two branches of the Iranian economy is, 
in many ways, a direct reflection of the oppor¬ 
tunities which the young educated Iranian feels 
are offered by these two contrasting fields of 
endeavour. As Miss A. K. S. Lambton has 
pointed out,^^ the traditional values of the peasant 
do not militate against agricultural development, 
but because of the geographical, climatic and 
physical problems involved, as well as the 
complexities of the land tenure system, any 
progress will be slow and plans will require 
patience. The Iranian experience is very interesting 
in that it shows that traditional attitudes are not 
necessarily an obstacle to reform. Indeed they can 
provide the very basis of development: by 
capitalising upon the self-reliance of the peasant 
and removing the restraints upon his economic 
initiative, land reform and agricultural develop¬ 
ment have proceeded hand in hand in Iran. 
Results have not been spectacular in comparison 
with growth in the newer sectors of the economy 
but after generations of agricultural depression 
and stagnation the rebuilding of confidence must 
proceed slowly. 

One of the weaknesses inherent in the strictly 
chronological approach to Middle Eastern 
studies is the danger of treating consecutive 
periods as separated as well as distinct entities. 
This problem has been tackled at the outset by 
Jacques Berque in his massive and somewhat 
mystical new book on Egypt.** This author’s 
approach is to look not for successive periods but 
for correlative phases or even rival processes. Such 
a view is all to the good if it enables the writer— 
and the reader—to see that many of the present 
problems in the Middle East arise from the 
contemporaneous existence of old and new and 
to appreciate the fact that what are often seen as 
new values in society may in fact be restatements 
of concepts with a long history. Difficulties 
multiply, however, when a holistic view of 
society is taken and when a book sets out to 
explain under what circumstances liberation can 
result dialectically from dependence, comprehen¬ 
sion is in danger of being sacrified for a spurious 
comprehensiveness. The riots of 26 January 1952 
in Cairo were an important event in the recent 
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political history of Egypt but that they were “sm 
upheaval of her whole being” is very much in 
doubt. The masses in the streets certainly helped 
to unmake one ruler and later welcomed the 
accession of a new one but their involvement was 
minimal—and this was how the new leader 
preferred it. 

The continuities in political style in the Middle 
East are too often ignored—^new regimes come to 
power and to signify the change new institutions 
are created, but their role and often their per¬ 
sonnel remain much the same. Criticism of 
President Nasser has often turned upon his 
unwillingness to share power and his reliance on 
secrecy and conspiracy. But these were the very 
features of political life which brought him—and 
other rulers for a thousand years—to power. 
Before the 20th century governmental activity in 
the Middle Eastern coimtries tended to be mini¬ 
mal. Now many new demands co-exist and often 
conflict, for the present century has seen the 
emergence of a new division—a cultural one— 
between those whose values remain largely 
traditional and those whose values tend to be 
more western in form. Any mass appeal—^made 
possible by new systems of communications— 
has a limited range of options. It can be Islamic 
and may help to strengthen a fundamental sense 
of identity—something which the Ikhwan (the 
Moslem Brotherhood) did, but which neither 
the Liberation Rally, the National Uhion nor the 
Arab Socialist Union could later achieve—or if 
can emphasise ideals such as autonomy and 
dignity. The former choice certainly ensures 
support of a deep and even continuous nature, 
but is of little value in creating a broad political 
programme and of even less use in the business 
of shapihg political institutions. The latter 
emphasis is immediate in its appeal and is very 
useful while progress is maintained—by eliminat¬ 
ing the King and the British, and establishing 
Egypt as a leading country within the region and 
so ensuring international attention as well as 
financial aid. But myths cannot long persist 
when goals outstrip the capacity for their ful¬ 
filment. When protection begins to fail, enemies 
seize territory, and foreign allies encumber the 
country with debt, the appeal to autonomy and 
dignity takes on a second and sharper edge. The 
sole basis of power becomes once more that of 
the elimination of all rivals. Under such circum¬ 
stances it sometimes seems wiser never to 
begin the sharing of power and to challenge even 
those who might accept the avowed aims of the 
leadership but dispute its methods. 

S OME OF THE recent Middle Eastern rdgimes 
have resulted in men holding power whose 
origins are obscure and whose backgrounds are 
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lowly. When alternative family sources of wealth 
and social influence are lacking, the desire to 
preserve political power is all the greater. For if 
there is no reserve position to fall back upon, 
politics assumes a preemptive quality and power 
is seen more as something to covet in its own 
right than as a means by which to implement a 
programme. The restraints in such a political 
system are not those of neutral bureaucracy, a 
loyal opposition party or an impartial judiciary, 
but raUier a careful appreciation of how one’s 
enemies will treat one should they, in their turn, 
seize power. 

The institutions which provide so much of the 
raw material for political scientists in the western 
world often ^xist in isolation from the real 
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interplay of political forces, which arc in turn 
isolated to a great extent from society. The power 
of a government is in many respects a measure of 
its ability to satisfy or to suppress the effective 
demands which are made upon it. In many 
Middle Eastern countries political mobilisation is 
an alien concept running counter to traditional 
values, and recent regimes have tended to fight 
shy of trying to involve the bulk of the population 
in politics on an active and continuous basis. 
Mass demands are rare, isolated and usually 
incoherent in their expression. The demands 
which matter are those within the ruling group 
and its co-opted partners, and in this respect the 
Islamic tradition of politics as the exclusive 
concern of the State has not yet lost its hold. 


PoKtics, Political Scientists 
& Meta-poUtics 

By Peter Lyon 


wv^HAT IS POLITICS?” This question 
VV poses the central and perennial puzzle of 
political understanding and of political science. 
How it is answered reveals much of the style and 
main preoccupations and prejudices of the definer. 
.Here are a few examples: 

“Politics is disorder” (Theodore J. Lowi) 
“Political science is, at best, a partially formalized 
and standardized science, a corrigible and self¬ 
corrective pursuit of propositions of maximal 
reliability concerning political matters (however 
defined)”—(A. James Gregor) 

“Politics as symbolic action”—(Murraiy Edelman) 
“Politics is and ought to be architectonic science” 
—(Mortimer J. Adler quoting Robert M. Hutchins 
approvingly) 

Oearly this is a field which is conducive to opaque 
aphorisms or elaborately tortuous definitions. 

Probably there has never been an age 
which has produced so many books about politics 
as the present one. No doubt some of this literary 
fecundity is due to the energy of publishers and 
politicians, but there have always been such 
gentlemen, and it is doubtful if they have recently 
become unprecedentedly assiduous. No, the novel 
feature impelling this rising tide of political titles 
is the new armies of academic political scientists. 
These have grown prodigiously since 1945, even 
since 1960 (and especially in the United States, 
Canada, Australia and Britain), from small 
beginnings. There are probably about 500 self- 
styled, self-confessed political scientists in Britain 
today and between five and eight thousand in the 
United States. Almost every one of these will 


write at least one book during his or her profes¬ 
sional life, and some will write several. Most of 
this much smaller group of more-than-once- 
fertile writers of books will commune in public 
with themselves, adverting often to their own 
earlier writings, and will frequently refer to the 
writings of their intellectual allies and opponents. 
But genuinely intra-disciplinary literary dialogue 
is restricted to a very small proportion of the 
profession. Hence any innocent general reader 
venturing into the contemporary literature of 
political science might at times well be excused for 
thinking that he has stumbled into a cosy and 
complacent coterie: preoccupied with each other, 
peddling a restricted orthodoxy and wilfully 
self-insulated from wider ideas and experiences. 
The literary productions of these armies and their 
coteries are, no doubt, ascribable to a mixture of 
practical and philosophical concerns. The urge to 
understand, desire for promotion, a penchant for 
polemic or philosophising—the motives for writ¬ 
ing are as many and varied as those inducing men 
to take part in politics. 

The merest glance at the political literature of 
the last thirty years should make readily apparent 
what is often overlooked; how readily the literary 
effusions on politics reflect or even set short-lived 
fashions in thought. Any serious human activity 
begets a “meta-activity.” People reflect upon and 
talk about politics (engage in meta-politics) 
because they like it. Thus meta-politics is talk 
about the talk of politics, a parasitic activity 
indeed. All political scientists are meta-politicians 
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concerned to understand the nature and activity 
of politics; some may be politicians too, and the 
tussle between theory and practice, between 
reflection and action, is their central and in¬ 
escapable predicament. 

One of the intra-disciplinary debates some lead¬ 
ing social scientists energetically engaged in dur¬ 
ing the 1960s was that between ‘behavioralist” 
and “non-behavioralist” (the American spelling 
is appropriate as the debate originated and was 
most intensive and extensive in the United 
States). Early on, during the course of providing 
a full, carefully ponderous, but clearly set-out 
textbook for graduate-level courses in political 
science, A. James Gregor* tells us that: 

A “behavioralist” has been identified as a political 
scientist who (7) publishes in relatively specialised 
journals such as Public Opinion Quarterly, World 
Politics, American Behavioral Scientist, and Beha¬ 
vioral Science; and/or (2) enjoys membership or 
participation in the Social Science Research 
Council’s Committee on Political Behavior and the 
Committee on Comparative Politics; and/or (3) is 
preoccupied with the study of small group and 
voting behavior; and/or (4) undertakes research 
efforts conducted with a concern (a) for searching 
out regularities, discoverable uniformities in 
political behavior expressed in law-like statements 
that could be, ideally, systematically interrelated 
to produce explanatory and predictive accounts, 
(b) for establishing appropriate verification tech¬ 
niques, (f) for rigorous scrutiny of procedures 
involved in the collection, processing, and inter¬ 
pretation of data, (d) for quantification whenever 
possible, relevant, and meaningful, (e) for main¬ 
taining the logical distinction between factual 
knowledge claims and normative prescription and 
proscription, (/) for a self-conscious and syste¬ 
matic interrelationship of theory and research, (g) 
for the development of explanatory and predictive 
theory as a necessaiy antecedent to applications, 
and (h) for the integration of the findings of 
political science with those of the related social 
sciences. 

By the standards of these exhaustive—and 
exhausting!—criteria probably no one was ever a 
compleat behavioralist, not even in the land of its 
recent efflorescence. Recently, however, we were 
told by a leading American political scientist, 
Robert Dahl, that we are now living in the “post- 
behavioral age.” I suspect that most of his 
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British colleagues have got to that state without 
being fully aware of the methodological revolu¬ 
tion they were living through, though this would 
of course be much more true of some persons and 
places than others. The University of Essex and 
perhaps Strathclyde are the present centres of 
such behavioralism as is typically practised by 
its votaries among British political scientists, the 
recent and excellent study of politics in Ulster by 
Richard Rose and his colleagues being an out¬ 
standing example of work in this genre,* 

Professor W. J, M. Mackenzie, now Edward 
Caird Professor of Politics at the University of 
Glasgow, is the father, and probably the most 
versatile practitioner, of contemporary British 
political science. The imaginary honorific title is 
conferred not solely because of his writing, 
though his studies of British Central Government 
and of Constitution and election-making in East 
Africa were far from inconsiderable, even before 
he began his latest literary career as general 
recorder and ruminator extraordinaiy on the 
state of contemporary Political and Social 
Science.* He is a polymath, pragmatist, shrewd 
team-leader and academic politician extra¬ 
ordinary. His main impact and contribution was 
made as founder and presiding head of the 
Department of Government at Manchester, the 
consequence of which was that this became; and 
still is, the best single department of Political 
Science in this country, even though it keeps its 
political philosophers in the philosophy depart¬ 
ment and its attention to International Relations 
heretofore has been relatively perfunctory. 
Mackenzie^ department at Manchester was the 
nursery \vhere at least half-a-dozen future Pro¬ 
fessors of Politics were nurtured and exported to 
other universities. Today, this same department 
boasts five full Professors. 

Examples of the current Manchester University 
style are provided by the published version of a 
staff seminar in a book entitled Participation in 
Politics,* and by the essays written by Dodd 
and Kavanagh* (both of them also being con¬ 
tributors to the symposium) for the Macmillan 
series of studies in Comparative Politics jointly 
edited by two senior Manchester Professors. This 
series of monographs is intended to provide stu¬ 
dents of politics with “up to date, shortandaccess- 
ible surveys of the progress of the discipline, its 
changing theoretical approaches and its methodo¬ 
logical reappraisals.” Dr Parry’s team of 14 
contributors, besides himself, probe at the various 
meanings and significance of what they regard as 
the new vogue word, “participation”, with its 
curiously promiscuous appeals both to established 
authority and to radical chic. The several main 
implications of the idea, the many contrasts 
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between aspiration and reality in liberal-demo¬ 
cratic and in Mandst experience, in education, 
and in local politics, are all carefully discerned 
and discussed. The section on Marxism provides 
some illuminating contrasts between Marx and 
Trotsky, and between Russian and Chinese 
practices. This is not an exciting book, but it is 
wide-ranging, tough-minded and fair. 

Neither Dodd (now Professor of Politics at 
Hull).nor Kavanagh (still at Manchester) achieve 
the olympian range and synoptic power of 
Mackenzie, but each essay is useful, though Dodd 
is very sober and Kavanagh very spirited. Both 
exhibit the difficult art of haute simplification 
lucidly and deftly. Clearly, these short essays are 
ancillary to and not a substitute for reading the 
literature they summarise and appraise. 

When looking back at the intellectual fashions 
of the past decade and those immanent at present, 
John Kautsky is a good bell-wether. Ten years 
ago he wrote “An Essay in the Politics of Envel¬ 
opment’’ and included it in a book he edited on 
Political Change in Underdeveloped Countries 
(1962). This was a perceptive and illuminating 
piece of work. Now exactly a decade later, he has 
written a thoroughly different book* from the 
essay, on the same general subject but three times 
longer. Now he argues that communism does not 
require separate analysis but can properly be 
comprehended under the general rubric of the 
politics of modernisation. The key role he 
attributed to the “intellectuals” in his earlier 
essay is now assigned to the “modernizers”, a 
group defined by the interests of its members 
rather than by their education. Three of his 
earlier main explanatory terms—Nationalism, 
I'otalitarianism, and Etemocracy—have been 
abandoned almost entirely. This is a swift and 
radical intellectual demise which has some logic 
in Mr Kautsky’s argument; but, of course, such 
protean and powerful forces are not in actuality 
so easily expelled. The military survive in theory 
and in fact from the earlier analysis. Post¬ 
revolutionary movements, the politics of unsuc¬ 
cessful industriali.sation and second-wave revolu¬ 
tions of modernisation are now accorded 
prominence. Neither the neo-Marxists nor even 
the peasantry get adequate attention; but this is a 
sober, thou^tful, and perceptive book. 

The hiyino-off of political scientists into separate 
compartments of academe has not, of course, 
entirely fostered the illusion that here is a newly 
matured disefpline which henceforth should be 
self-contained and self-sustaining. Indeed, some 

* The Political Consequences of Modernization. By 
John H. Kautsky. John Wiley & Sons, $7.50, £3.30; 
paper $39.5, £1.75. 
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contemporary political scientirts, and especially 
those of a behavioralist persuasion, are impressed, 
I would say often over-impressed, by the methodo¬ 
logical sophistication and achievements of 
economists. They make no endeavour to re¬ 
establish a contemporary equivalent of classical 
political economy, a task which Miss Susan 
Strange bravely has tackled, almost single- 
handedly, with the aim of reviving genuinely 
inter-disciplinary cooperation between students of 
politics and of economics in Britain. These 
economicophil political scientists seek, rather, to 
reconstruct their own subject by analogy from the 
practices and procedures of present-day econo¬ 
mists. “Public policy”’ is one newly fashionable 
semantic umb^a under which some political 
.scientists now cluster, sometimes in order to 
simulate economists; and, more indirectly, but no 
less fashionably, economists are the main intel¬ 
lectual influences in much “peace research” and 
“conflict analysis”.* 

The study of poutical theory recently has 
fallen into depths of disfavour on many an 
American campus, to an extent which has no close 
equivalent in Britain. Even some of the American- 
based votaries of political theory now offer cour¬ 
ses in modern ideologies instead of or in addition 
to their customary fare: something on Guerrilla 
Communism and on extremism of the Right and 
Left* has almost become de rigueur. When, rarely, 
the once very familiar book of readinp in political 
philosophy appears it is likely to be prefaced by 
some such statement as the following: 

Whether he has lived among philosophers or 
political scientists, the position of the political 
theorist has in recent decades been a difficult one. 


’For a recent thoughtful and well-constructed 
exposition in this vein, but with much more attention, 
to actual politics than is usual in writing of this genre, 
see Comparative Politics; A Distributive Approach. 
By Alexander J. Groth. Collier-Macmillan, $4.95, 
£1.75. 

• Comparative Political Systems: Managing Conflict. 
By Morton Gorden. Collier-Macmillan, $4.95, £1.80. 
This is avowedly a beginners’ book for studies of 
comparative politics, but its intellectual indebtedness 
to economics is clear. 

• Ideologies and Modern Politics. By Reo M. 
Christenson and others. Nelson, £3.50. 

Contemporary Political Theory. Edited by 
Anthony db Crespiony and Alan Wertheimer. 
Nelson’s University Paperbacks, £1.95. 

“ The Politics of Truth: Toward Reconstruction in 
Democracy. By Holtan P. Ooeoaro. University of 
Alabama Press, $13.50, £6.30. 

The Politics of Disorder. By Theodore J. Lowi. 
Basic Books, $6.95, £3.25. 

Politics as Symbolic Actions. By Murray 
Edelman. Markham Publishing Company, Chicago, 
$9.95, £5; paper $3.95, £2. 

** The Commonsense of Politics. By Mortimer J. 
Adler. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $6.95, £3.65. 


On the one hand, he has had to face the critidsms 
of those who claim that the proper object of philos¬ 
ophy is clarification, and in particular that it is not 
the job of the philosopher to prescribe or recom¬ 
mend. Oh the other hand, his subject has been 
criticized by those whose conception of the social 
sciences as value-free leads them to argue that 
political scientists should confine themselves to the 
study and explanation of facts.^* 

The contemporary critics of traditional political 
philosophy tend to prepare their indictment using 
some or all of the following accusations: 

Y 1) that they contain a host of statements about 
matters of fact that can be shown to be false or 
inadequate or wholly speculative, (2) that then- 
authors frequently commit the fallacy of deriving 
prescriptive conclusions from factual premises, 
(3) that these works reflect a false conception of 
the philosopher’s task, (4) that they have impeded 
the progress of political science, (5) that they abound 
in vague statements and ask improper questions, 
(6) that they are largely irrelevant since they were 
written long ago and ui circumstances very different 
from our own, and (7) that the pr^riptive theories 
advanced in them are the determined product of 
objective historical factors.’ (De Crespigny) 

In fact, as De Crespigny crisply shows, these 
charges are neither as unanswerable nor as deci¬ 
sive as many of their protagonists believe, and he 
deftly pares away their grosser features in his 
preface. Otherwise, he presents a useful and 
traditionalist collection of articles garnered from 
the professional journals of the past twenty-five 
years, arranged under the general headings 
Power, Authority, Liberty, Equality, Justice, 
Rights, and Political Obligation, sli^tly but¬ 
tressed with new, select bibliographies for each 
section, and embellished with an index. 1 hope 
it sells well across the Atlantic as well as in Britain. 

The politics of truth,” the politics of disorder,’* 
politics as symbolic action,’® politics as common- 
sense’*—these are four contrasting American 
visions and versions of the character of contem¬ 
porary political activity; each one is advanced in 
order to develop and sustain a particular argu¬ 
ment. Many features of these new books sound 
like old arguments, but each of the books has 
some new and interesting thing to say. Mr 
Odegard is a spiritual heir of Henri de Saint-Simon. 
He presents what he calls “the first indigenous 
American full-blown philosophy for planning” as 
“the key tool of democratic experiment” and 
asserts that there must be a new alliance between 
the doer and the knower, that social science must 
begin working experimentally with human 
material in administrative laboratories. Whereas 
Mr Odegard moves slowly and soberly, ProfcMor 
Lowi is swift, acrid and aphoristic. He warns 
against the cult of leadership, proposes law as the 
antidote for leadership, and recommends law and 
disorder as the essence of democratic liberty. 
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Echoes of Tom Paine! Mr Edelman’s book is a 
series of essays elaborating the proposition that 
“political history is largely an account of man’s 
violence and of the expenditure of vast resources 
to cope with mythical fears and hopes”, while 
exploring some analytical and policy implications. 

Be careful of disarming titles! Dr Adler’s 
apparent aim is to serve up some of that un¬ 
common commodity—common sense. In fact, his 
book is a plea for technological advances to 
eliminate poverty and pollution, to establish 
universal schooling, and the formation of a world 
government as the first steps in realising the ideal 
society. He argues that a logic of historical pro¬ 
gress makes the formation of a world-wide union 
of socialist democratic republics a practicable 
goal, not a utopian ideal, ftesented as a respon¬ 
sible answer to the challenge of the New Left 
Revolutionaries, from his base as director of the 
Institute for Philosophical Research and Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britamica lecturer in Chicago, Dr Adler 
expresses a reasoned conviction that “the univer¬ 
sal principles of a politics of common sense can 
be given an institutional form that would make 
further revolutions unnecessary.” But in his 
preface he declares that “if the political theory 
here set forth is rejected, as I think it will be, by 
both the old right and the new left, that will 
confirm my judgement of its soundness”. A 
modern Stoic, indeed. 
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Geoffrey Grigson 


Three Poems 


Note for a Genealogical Tree 

My father dying well past eighty 
Spoke almost in coma of a girl 
He loved when he was twenty. 

C; 

Theology was his reading then. 

“I say nothing of my reading,” so his student’s 
Diary went, “It was theology.” 

And he was soon ordained, and so (I think) 

His wilder being mostly 
Was contained. 

Her home was Ventnor, things 
About this girl from Ventnor (he sent 
Her roses) from his diary he erased. 

My mother—what did she dream of, young? 
Old, in her drawing-room, filling her armchair. 
By afFcbruary fire. 

.She slept. Her last son’s young 
Wife sighed, she overheard, she snapped 
“Ridiculous” and slept. 


The White Doves 

They rose out of dead men, 
out of their mouths, 
gently, white doves, 
to branches where they fidgeted 
at first a little— 
free, uncertainly. 

It was something, 

white doves for the souls of men, 

instead of the roving idiots 

of the morning, cuckoos, 

or jackdaws cackling, or identical 

factory chickens chelping, or worse, 

W’hite doves 

even the souls of the worst. 


Career of a Sharp-profiled 
Public Servant 

He tied himself to four umbrellas 

and jumped—admittedly it was not high— 

from the E.E. tower of his father’s church. 

He rolled, feet together, hands tight to each side, 

over primroses to the edge of the cliff on his father’s glebe 

and stopped—exactly—3 inches from 

a fall of 200 feet. He was imprisoned 
in the Russian Revolution, and came home 
and to test that nerve 

climbed to the top of the steel-framed 
mile-measurer above that cliff, and stood there 
as before, on one foot, in the high wind, 

and he became, the manes of our house-master 
will learn with relief, the most conventional 
pimp of the Crown, 

and was ennobled. 















EAST & WEST 


An Unpublished Letter 

Bakunin 
& Nechayev 

2nd June, 1870, Locarno 

EAR FRIEND, 

I now address you and through you, your 
and our Committee. I trust that you have now 
reached a safe place where, free from petty 
squabbles and cares, you can quietly consider 
your own and our common situation, the situa¬ 
tion of our common cause. 

Let us begin by admitting that our first cam¬ 
paign which started in 1869 is lost and we are 
beaten. Beaten because of two main causes; first— 
the people, who we had every right to hope 
would rise, did not rise. It appears that its cup of 
suffering, the measure of its patience, has not yet 
overflowed. Apparently no self-confidence, no 
faitluin its rights and its power, has yet kindled 
within it, aqd there were not enough men acting 
jn common and dispersed throughout Russia 
capable of arousing this confidence. Second 
cause: our organisation was found wanting both 
in quality ajid quantity of its members and in its 
structure. That is why we were defeated and lost 
much strength and many valuable people. 

This is an undisputable fact which w,e ought to 
realise without equivocation in order to make it a 


point of departure for further deliberations and 
deeds. 

You, and doubtless your friends as well, had 
realised it long before you spoke to me about it; 
in fact one could say that you never spoke to me 
about it and I had to guess it for myself from 
many obvious (^ntradictions in your talk and 
finally to convince myself by reference to the 
general state of affairs which spoke so clearly that 
it was impossible to hide it even from uninitiated 
friends. You more than half realised it when you 
visited me in Locarno; but nevertheless you spoke 
to me with complete assurance and in the most 
positive manner about the iiruninence of the 
inevitable revolt. You deceived me, while I, 
suspecting, or feeling instinctively the presence 
of deceit, consciously and systematically refused 
to believe it. You continued to speak and act as 
if you told me nothing but the truth. Had you 
shown me the real state of aflPairs during your 
stay in Locarno, as regards both the people and 
the organisation, I would have written my 
appeal to the officers in the same spirit but in 
different words. This would have been better 
for me, for you and, most important, for the 
cause. I would not have spoken to them about 
the impending rising. 

I am not angry with you and I do not reproach 
you, knowing that if you lie or hide the truth, 
you do it without self-interest and only because 
you consider it useful to the cause. I, and all of us, 
love you sincerely and have a great respect for 
you because we have never met a man more 
unselfish and devoted to the cause than you are. 

But neither love nor respect can prevent me 
telling you frankly that the system of deceit, 
which is increasingly becoming your sole system, 
your main weapon and means, is fatal to the 
cause itself. 



This previously unpublished letter from Michael 
Bakunin to Sergei Nechayev is one of the most 
extraordinary political letters of the 19th century, 
not only in terms of Russian underground movement 
which issued in the October Revolution, but also in 
the whole story of European socialism. The docu¬ 
ment has recently been discovered by Professor 
Michael Copfino (of Tel Aviv University) while 
working in Paris among the unlisted manuscripts in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. It is published here in 
English for the first time, in a translation by Lydia 
Bolt. 

The reader will recall the background of plots and 
counter-plots as recorded by Natalie Herzen in her 
"Revolutionary Diary" (Encounter May 1970). 
One small,' but not insignificant, error can now be 
corrected. We also published excerpts from the so- 
called "Revolutionary Catechism" (1869), the 
authorship of which has always been attributed to 
both Bakunin and Nechayev. That attribution, it 


would now appear, is mistaken. Bakunin makes it 
clear that this astonishing manifesto (which even 
Eldridge Cleaver claims to have read and been 
influenced by I) was the work of Nechayev alone (or, 
perhaps, with another Russian collaborator). This 
fact alonq throws new light on Bakunin‘spersonality, 
and his whole torrential outburst to Nechayev—the 
very incarnation of the Mepkistophelian revolution¬ 
ary—illuminates the eternally recurring problems of 
revolutionary psychology and political ethics. One 
remains forever astounded that Dostoevsky, working 
mainly from newspaper reports about the case of the 
murdered student Ivanov (for which crime Nechayev 
was subsequently imprisoned), should have under¬ 
stood all this so accurately in his profound 
novel, "The Possessed", After a century a lost 
document suggests yet again that, in all its lurid 
complications, revolutionary life is even stranger 
than fiction. 

M.J.L. 
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But before trying, and I hope succeeding, in 
proving this to you, I must say a few words 
about my attitude to you and to your Conunittee 
and will try to explain why, in spite of all fore* 
bodings and rational or instinctive doubts which 
increasingly forewarned me about the truth of 
your words, up to my last visit to Geneva I 
spoke and acted as if I believed them unreservedly. 

It might be said that I have been separated 
from Russia for 30 years. From 1840 to 1851 I 
was abroad, first with a passport, then as an 
dmigr6. In 1851, after a two-year imprisonment 
in Saxon and Austrian fortresses I was extra¬ 
dited to the Russian Government which held 
me prisoner for another 6 years, first in the 
Alekseev revelin of the Peter and Paul fortress, 
then in Schlusselburg. In 1857 I was sent to 
Siberia and spent two years in western and two 
in eastern Siberia. In 1861 I fied from Siberia 
and since then, obviously, 1 have not returned 
to Russia. Therefore in the last 30 years 1 have 
only lived four years (nine years ago) from 1857 
to 1861 in freedom in Russia, i.e. in Siberia. 
This of course gave me the opportunity of get¬ 
ting to know the Russian people better, the 
peasants, the petty bourgeoisie, the merchants 
(specifically Siberian merchants), but not the 
revolutionary youth. In my time there were no 
other political exiles in Siberia, except a few 
Decembrists and Poles. True, I knew also the 
four Petrashevtsy: Petrashevsky himself, Lvov 
and Tol, but these people represented only a 
sort of transition from the Decembrists to the 
real youth—they were doctrinaire, bookish 
socialists, Fourierists and pedagogues. I do not 
know the real youth in whom 1 believe, this 
classless class, this hopeless phalanx of the 
people’s revolution about whom I have written 
several times and only now gradually begin to 
learn. 

The majority of Russians who came to 
London to do homage to Alexander Herzen 
were either respectable people, or writers or 
liberally and democratically inclined officers. 
The first serious Russian revolutionary was 
Potebnya; the second was you. I shaiu not 
speak about Utin and the other Geneva emi¬ 
grants. Thus, before I met you, the real Russian 
revolutionary youth remained for me terra 
incognita. 

I did not need much time to understand your 
earnestness and to believe you. I was convinced 
and still remain convinced that even if you 
were few, you represent a serious undertaking, 
the only serious revolutionary movement in 
Russia. Having been convinced of this, I said 
to myself that my duty lay in helping you with 
all my power and means and in allying myself 


as much as possible with your Russian cause. 
This decision was all the easier for me because 
your programme, at least during the last year, 
not only resembled but was identical with my 
programme, worked out on the basis of the 
total experience of a rather long political Ufe. 
Let us define in a few lines this programme on 
the basis of which we were completely united 
last year and from which you seem now to be 
departing to a considerable extent, but to which 
I, on my side, have remained true to a degree 
which would have obliged me to break all 
intimate political relations with you, if your 
convictions and your, or your friends’, depar¬ 
ture from it were completely final., 

The programme can be clearly expressed 
in a few words: Total destruction of the frame¬ 
work of state and law and of the whole of the 
so-called bourgeois civilisation by a sponta¬ 
neous people’s revolution invisibly led, not by 
an official dictatorship, but by a nameless and 
collective one, composed of those in favour of 
total people’s liberation from all oppression, 
firmly united in a secret society and always and 
everywhere acting in support of a common aim 
and in accordance with a common programme. 

Such was the ideal and such was the plan on 
the basis of which I joined you and gave you 
my hand in order to realise it. You know your¬ 
self how faithful I remained to the pron^se of 
the union which I recognised. You know how 
much faith I had in you, having once con¬ 
vinced myself of your earnestness and of the • 
similarity in our revolutionary programmes. I 
did not ask who your friends wdlre, nor how 
many; I did not check your strength; I took 
your word. 

Did r believe out of weakness, out of blind¬ 
ness, or because of stupidity? You know your¬ 
self that this is not so. You know very well 
that I was never given to blind faith. That even 
last year when we talked alone together, and 
once at Ogarev’s and in his presence, I told you 
clearly that we ought not to believe you as you 
were quite capable of lying when you thought 
that a lie might be useful to the cau.se. We thus 
had no other guarantee of the truth of your 
words but your obvious sincerity and imdoubted • 
devotion to the cause. This was an important 
guarantee which, however, did not save you 
from mistakes and us from blunders if we follow 
you blindly. 

Despite this conviction of which I spoke to 
you several times, 1 stayed in contact with you 
and helped you everywhere and as much as I 
could. Do you want to know why I did it? 

Firstly, because, up to your departure from 
Geneva for Russia, our programmes were truly 
identical. I was convinced of this not only by 
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B akunin began to write a letter to Sergei 
Nechayev on 2 June 1870, at a critical juncture 
in their political and personal relationship. He stuck 
to the task for eight full days, and the result turned 
out to be the longest letter he ever wrote, the only 
one to Nechayev that we have; it is one of the few 
revolutionary pamphlets which he succeeded in bring¬ 
ing to an end, and one of the most interesting too. 

At that time Bakunin was living in Locarno, in a 
sort of forced retreat prompted by financial reasons 
which, for once, he took into consideration. Nechayev 
was then^hiding in the mountains and received the 
letter through Bakunin's friends in Geneva — 
Natalie Herzen. Ogarev, Ozerov and Serebrennikov, 
who were also asked (in a letter of 9 June 
1870, printed in next month's issue) to make 
a copy of the long epistle before forwarding 
it. This copy survived in Natalie Herzen’s 
archives at the Bibliothique Nationale in Paris. 
Its forty-four tightly-filled pages in three dif¬ 
ferent handwritings had several fancy paginations 
(including one from the end backwards), and were 
nicely enmeshed with other papers (including a 
curious—and curiously inaccurate—later copy by 
Mme Rodicheva); it was all in a touching disorder 
that would have pleased the author of the letter. 
As to its addressee, he was listed as “unidentified”, 
which, under the circumstances, was reasonable 
though. After reconstructing the text, the letter 
iraj published by me (in Russian with French 
translation and introduction) in the “Cahiers du 
Monde russe et sovUtique" (1966). The original in 
Bakunin’s handwriting is probably lost, or maybe 
went up i/i flames when, after Nechayev's arrest, the 
future anarchist Armand Ross (M, Sazhin) and a 
few other Russian 6migr4s burned all of Nechayev’s 
papers—including those he had stolen (and among 
them letters of Turgenev and Herzen) from various 
"friends” such as Bakunin, Natalie Herzen and 
others, probably to blackmail them sometime in the 
Juture. 

Bakunin’s letter britigs new insights and evidence 
on several aspects of his relationship with Nechayev 
and on some important points in the history of the 
Russian revolutionary movement. One of them is the 
authorship of the well-known "Revolutionary 
Catechism”, usually attributed to Bakunin, or to 
Bakunin and Nechayev. It appears now that this was 
the work of Nechayev, possibly—in view of 
additioncd evidence—in collaboration with Peter 
Tkachev, whose main ideas on revolutionary tactics 
at that time are embodied in the "Catechism.” 
However, one idea of his is missing, namely that 
the only way to heal society goes through the 
slaying of each and every person over thirty. It was, 
clearly, a notion rather more radical than Jack 
Weinberg’s (a former student at the University of 
California), “Never trust anyone over 30.” But 


this view of Tkachev's is not entirely irrelevant in 
the present context too, for Bounin's letter 
sadly reveals the unsavoury predicament in which an 
old revolutionary (but also an old man) was 
cornered by the plots of the young Nechayev, then 
in his early 20s. In Armand Ross’s words: 

Nechayev noticed that Bakunin had no more 
strength to keep on the level of energy and 
dedication required by the “Revolutionary Cate¬ 
chism ”. Hence Nechayev turned the weapon of the 
Catechism against Bakunin, and began to deceive 
him as he was deceiving the others. .. . 

For Bakunin this came as one more disappoint¬ 
ment—and a very bitter one—in his revolutionary 
career. For Nechayev had mesmerised the old man 
with his youth, vigour, and tenacity, his preposterous 
deductions and mystifying silences. Nechayev's lack 
of scruples seemed to Bakunin an expression of 
strength, and his simplistic and primitive reasoning 
appeared somehow as a primary virtue and almost 
a folkloric revelation. But, then Bakunin was 
neither the first revolutionary, nor the last, to 
believe that toughness is a manifestation of dedica¬ 
tion, and even arrogance a sign of fidelity and 
honesty. 

In fact, Nechayev’s attitude towards Bakunin (as 
well as his attitude towards the murder of the student 
Ivanov) was something quite different. As Camus put 
it in "The Rebel", 

for the first time, with him, revolution was 
going to be explicitly separated from love and 
friendship. ... Nechayev’s originality thus lies in 
Justifying the violence done to one’s brothers. 

This remains an odd paradox for those who 
nowadays claim to unite love and revolution (the 
one presumably being a form of the other) and, at 
the same time, look back to Nechayev for revolu¬ 
tionary inspiration andpolitical lessons to be learned. 

Of great interest, too, is Bakunin’s idea about the 
“collective dictatorship of the secret organisation." 
For some this sounds so Marxist, and even Leninist 
avant la lettre; but Marx used the episode with 
Nechayei to exclude Bakunin from the First 
International. It was this thesis of a "collective 
dictatorship”, as well as Bakunin’s sharp criticisms 
of Nechayev, which seriously disturbed my Soviet 
colleagues in the field of revolutionary history, and 
according to reliable information they carefully 
worked to find out whether the letter was not a 
"fake”. Nolens volens, they finally arrived at the 
conclusion that it was not. With that conclusion of 
theirs I certainly agree. 

Michael Confino 
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our daily conversations, but by the fact that all 
my writings, conceived and printed while you 
were here, evoked in you a sympathetic res¬ 
ponse precisely on the points which most clearly 
expressed our common programme and because 
your writings, printed last year, bore the same 
character. 

Secondly, because acknowledging your real 
and indefatigable strength, devotion, passion 
and power of thought, I considered you, and 
still consider you, capable of uniting around 
yourself real forces, not for your own sake but 
for the cause. I said to myself and to Ogarev 
that if they are not yet united, they will necessarily 
be so shortly. 

Thirdly, because of all the Russian people 
whom I knew I considered you the most capable 
of carrying out this enterprise and I said to 
myself and to Ogarev that there was no point 
in waiting for another man, that we were both 
old and unlikely to meet another man more 
dedicated and more able than you. That is 
why, if we want to be allied with the Russian 
cause, we must be allied with you and with no 
one else. We do not know your Committee, 
or your Society, and can form an opinion about 
them only through you. If you are in earnest, 
why should your present and future friends not 
be in earnest too? Your earnestness was for me 
a guarantee that, on the one hand you would 
not admit worthless people to your company 
and, on the other, that you will not remain 
alone and will attempt to create a collective 
force. 

You HAVE, IT IS TRUE, a Weak point which 
astounded me from the first days of our ac¬ 
quaintance and to which, I confess, I did not 
attach sufficient importance. This is your in¬ 
experience, your ignorance of life and people and, 
associated with this, a fanaticism bordering on 
mysticism. Your ignorance of the social condi¬ 
tions, customs, morals, ideas and usual feelings 
of the so-called educated world renders you even 
now incapable of successful action in this en¬ 
vironment even with a view to its destruction. 
You do not know as yet how to acquire influence 
and power within it, which is bound to lead to 
inevitable blunders every time the needs of the 
cause bring you in contact with it. This was 
clearly demonstrated in your ill-fated attempt to 
publish Kolokol {The Bell) in impossible con¬ 
ditions. But we shall talk about Kolokol later. This 
ignorance of men leads to inevitable blunders. 


^ Abrek: a Caucasian mountaineer banished from his 
clan, or having made a vow of deadly (bloody) 
revenge. In a larger sense: combatant acting with the 
courage of despair—^E d. 


You demand loo much and expect too much 
from people, giving them tasks beyond their 
strength in the belief that all people must be filled 
with the same passion which animates you. At 
the same time you do not believe in them, and 
consequently you do not take into consideration 
the passion which is aroused within them, their 
orientation, their independently honest devotion 
to your aim. You try to subdue them, frighten 
them, to tie them down by external controls 
which mostly prove to be inadequate, so that 
once they get into your hands they can never 
tear themselves free. And at the same time they 
do escape, and will continue to escape as long 
as you do not change your behaviour towards 
them, while you do not look within them for the 
main reason for joining you. Do you remember 
how cross you were when 1 called you an Abrek*^ 
and your catechism a catechism of Abreks? You 
said that all men should be such, that a complete 
renunciation of self, of all personal wishes, 
pleasures, feelings, aflcctions and ties, should 
be a normal, natural, everyday condition of 
everybody without exception. You wished, and 
still wish, to make your own selfless cruelty, 
your own truly extreme fanaticism, into a rule 
of common life. You wish for an absurdity, 
an impossibility, a total negation of nature, 
man, and society. This wish is fatal because 
it forces you to spend your strength irf vain, 
always shooting to miss. No man, however 
strong he is, and no society, however perfect 
its discipline and however powerful its organi¬ 
sation, can conquer nature. Only religious 
fanatics and ascetics could try to ‘conquer it— 
that is why 1 was not very surprised, or surprised 
for long, when I recognised in you a certain 
mystical, pantheistic idealism. In connection with 
your characteristic orientation this seemed to me 
completely obvious, but completely absurd. Yes, 
dear friend, you are not a materialist like us 
sinners, but an idealist, a prophet like a monk 
of the Revolution; your hero should not be 
Babeuf, not even Marat, but some sort of 
Savonarola. According to my way of thinking, 
you are nearer to the Jesuits than to us. You are a 
fanatic. This is your enormous and peculiar 
strength. But at the same time this is your blind¬ 
ness, and blindness is a great and fatal weakness; 
blind energy errs and stumbles, and the more 
powerful it is, the more inevitable and serious 
are the blunders. You suffer from an enormous 
lack of the critical sense without which it is 
impossible to evaluate people and situations, 
and to reconcile means with ends. 

All this I understood and realised last year. 
But for me all this was balanced in your favour 
by two considerations. Firstly, I recognised (and 
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still recognise) in you a great and, one might say, 
perfectly pure force, free of any admixture of 
self-love or vanity, such as I had never met in any 
Russian. Secondly, I told and still teU myself 
that you are still young and whole-hearted, and 
being without personal egoistical whims and self- 
delusions you cannot long remain on the wrong 
path and under a delusion which is fatal to the 
cause. I am still convinced of this. 

Finally, I clearly saw and felt that you ware 
far from having hill confidence in me and in 
many respects attempted to use me as a means 
to immeefiate aims which were unknown to me; 
but this did not bother me at all. 


F irstly, i liked your silence about 
the people involved in your organisation, 
and the conviction that in such movements even 
the most trusted people should know only as 
much as is practically necessary for the success 
of their particular enterprise. You will do me the 
justice of admitting that I never asked you 
indiscreet questions. Even if you had, contrary to 
your duty, given me some names, I should not 
have known the people to whom these names 
belonged. 1 would have had to judge them on 
your word, and I believed and believe in you. 
Composed of people like you who have earned 
your lotal trust, the Committee should, 1 think, 
be equally trusted by us. 

The question is: Did your organisation really 
exist, or were you only going to create it somehow 
or other? If it did exist, was it large, did it at 
least represent an embryo of power, or did this 
all exist only as a hope? Did our holy, of holies, 
the Committee itself, exist in the st)ape you 
described and with the undoubted unity of forces 
for life or death—or were you only going to 
create it? In a word, were you the only repre¬ 
sentative of a quite respectable individual power, 
or of a collective power already in existence? 
And if the Society and the Central Committee 
really existed, and assuming the participation 
in it (particularly in the Committee) of only true, 
firm, fanatically devoted and selfless people 
like you, still another question arises: Was, and 
is, there in it suflScient common sense and know¬ 
ledge, sufficient theoretical training and ability to 
understand the conditions and relationships of the 
Russian people and classes to make the revolu¬ 
tionary Committee effective to cover the whole of 
Russian life and penetrate all social strata with a 
really powerful organisation? The sincerity of the 
cause depends on the fervent energy of the parti¬ 
cipants, its success on their common sense and 
knowledge. 

In order to discover this both as regards actual 
and potential development, i.e. the spirit of your 
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movement, I asked you many questions and 1 
must confess that your replies did not satisfy 
me in the least. However much you wriggled and 
dodged, you told me, in spite of yourself, that 
your Society was still numerically insignificant 
and lacked funds. It had as yet very little common 
sense, knowledge and skill. But the Committee 
is created by you and certainly from people like 
you, among whom you are one of the best and 
most determined. You are the creator and, up to 
now, leader of the Society. All this, dear friend, 
I understood and learned last year. But this did 
not in any way prevent me from joining you, 
recognising in you an intelligent and passionately 
devoted activist of a sort which is rare, and being 
certain that you had managed to find at least a 
few people like you and unite with them. Also 
I was, and still am, certain that with experience and 
sincere and tireless aspiration you would soon 
achieve that knowledge, wisdom and skill without 
which no success is possible. And as I did not, 
and do not now, suppose that there can exist in 
Russia in addition to your group another group 
as much in earnest as yours, I decided, in spite 
of everything, to remain united with you. 

I DID NOT HOLD IT AGAINST YOU that you always 
tried to exaggerate your strength to me. This is 
an objective, often useful and sometimes bold 
gesture of all conspirators. It is true that I saw 
your attempts to deceive me as a proof of your 
as yet insufficient knowledge of people. It seemed 
to me that from our talks you ought to have 
understood that in order to attract me there was 
no need to furnish proof of an already existing 
and organised power, but only proof of an un¬ 
bending and reasonable determination to create 
such a power. I also understood that you were 
appearing before me as if you were an envoy 
of an existing and fairly powerful organisation. 
Thus, it seemed to you, you put yourself into 
a position to present your conditions as emanating 
from great power, while you actually appeared 
before me as a person who was in the process of 
collecting strength. You should have talked to 
me as an equal, person to person.... 

But this did not enter into your calculations. 
You were too fanatically devoted to your plan 
and your programme to subject them to criticism 
by anyone. And secondly you did not have 
enough faith in my devotion to the cause, in 
my understanding of it, to show me the cause 
as it really was. You were sceptical about all 
6migr^s, and you were right. About me you were 
probably less sceptical than about others, because 
I gave you too many proofs of my readiness to 
serve the cause without any personal demands or 
vainglorious calculations. But you still considered 
me as an invalid whose counsels and knowledge 
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might sometimes be useful, but no more; whose 
participation in your fervent efforts would have 
been superfluous and even harmflil. I saw this 
very well but it did not offend me. You knew 
this could not prompt me to break with you. 
It was not my business to prove to you that 
I was not such a hopelessly unfit case for an 
ardent, a real movement as you thought. I 
left it (and leave it) to time and your own ex¬ 
perience to convince you of the contrary. 

At the same time there existed, and still exists, 
a special circumstance which forced and forces 
me to be particularly careful in relation to all 
Russian affairs and people. This is my total lack 
of funds. I have struggled with poverty all ray 
life, and every time I have managed to undertake 
and do something more or less useful, I had to 
do it not with my own, but with other people’s 
money. For a long time it has drawn down on 
me a whole cloud of slander and reproach, 
particularly from Russian blackguards. 

These fellows have totally besmirched my 
reputation and thus paralys^ my activities to 
a considerable extent. I needed all the genuine 
passion and sincere determination which I 
recognise in myself, from experience and not 
boastfully, to prevent me from breaking and 
discontinuing my activities. You also know how 
untrue and ignoble are the rumours about my 
personal luxury, about my attempts to make a 
fortune at the expense of others and by duping 
them. In spite of this, the Russian 6migr£ black¬ 
guards, Utin and Co., dare to call me a swindler 
and a self-seeking exploiter, me, who ever since 
I can remember have never lived or wanted to 
live for my own pleasure and have always striven 
for the liberation of others. Do not take this as 
boasting—tell it to you and to friends; I fed 
that it is necessary and right to say it to you once 
and for all. 


I T IS CLEAR THAT in Order to devote myself 
fully to the service of the cause, I must have 
the means to live. I am getting old. Eight years 
of imprisonment have led to a chronic illness and 
my impaired health demands certain care and 
certain conditions so that I can usefully serve 
the cause. I also have a wife and children whom 
I cannot condenm to death by starvation. I try to 
reduce expenses to the minimum, but I still cannot 
exist without a certain monthly sum. Where 
can I get this sum if I give all my labour to the 
common cause? 

There is another consideration. Having founded 
some years ago the secret International Revolu¬ 
tionary Union, I cannot and will not abandon it 
in order to devote myself entirely to the Russian 


cause. And besides, in my opinion, the Inter¬ 
national and the Russian cause are one and the 
same. Up to now the International cause did not 
provide me with the means of existence, but only 
involved me in expense. This, in a few words, is 
the key to my situation. You will understand that 
this poverty on the one hand, and ignoble slander 
spread about me by the Russian ^migrte on the 
other hamper me in relation to all new people 
and to all my activities. You see how many 
reasons there were not to foist myself upon you, 
not to demand your trust to a greater extent 
than you deemed useful; to wait until you and 
your friench should finally be convinced of the 
possibility, the usefulness, and the Necessity of 
trust. 

At the same time I saw and felt very keenly 
that in approaching me not as an equal, not 
as a trusting person or a trustworthy one, you 
considered me, according to your system and 
obeying so to say the logic of necessity, a three- 
quarters blind but experienced instrument for 
the cause and used my name and my activity as a 
means. Thus, in fact, lacking the power which 
you pretended to have, you used my name in 
order to create power in Russia. So that many 
people do in fact think that I stand at the head 
of a secret society about which, as you are aware, 
I know nothing. 

Should I have allowed my name to be'used 
as a means of propaganda and m order to 
attract people into an organisation whose plans' 
and immediate aims were three-quarters un¬ 
known to me? Without hesitation I reply in the 
affirmative, yes, I could and should. Here are 
my reasons: 

Firstly, T was always convinced that the 
Russian Revolutionary Committee could and 
should act only within Russia, and it is an 
absurdity to lead the Russian revolution from 
abroad. 

If you and your friends remained abroad 
for a long time, I should have proclaimed you 
incapable of remaining members of the 
Committee. If you become 6migr^s, you will 
have, as I have had, to accept orders, as far as 
any Russian movement is concerned, from the 
undisputed leadership of a new Committee in 
Russia recognised by you on the basis of mutually 
discussed programmes and plans; while you 
yourself would have to create a Russian Com- 
mitte Abroad for independent management of all 
Russian relations, activities, individuals and 
groups abroad, in full agreement with the views 
of the Russian Committee, but with suitable 
autonomy in the choice of men and methods of 
action and, most important, in complete agree¬ 
ment with the International Union. In such a 
case I would demand, as my duty and right, full 
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membership of this Russian Committee Abroad, 
which I di^ by the way, in my last letter to the 
Committee and to you, recognising the fact that 
the Russian Committee mmt be within Russia 
itself. Obviously I did not wish, nor was I able, 
to return to Russia, and so do not desire to be a 
member of that. I got to know its programme and 
the general aims of its activity through you. I 
was in full agreement with you and expressed ray 
readiness and my firm resolution to help and 
serve it by all means available to me. Since you 
considered my name useful for attracting new 
people into your organisation, I gave you my 
name. I knew that it would be used for the cause 
and our cotnmon programme and that your 
character was guarantee of this, and was not 
afraid that, as a consequence of mistakes and 
blunders, 1 might be generally condemned— 
am used to insults. 

However, you remember that last summer we 
agreed that all Russian efforts and persons 
abroad should be known to me, and nothing 
that was done or undertaken abroad should 
be done without my knowledge and consent. 
This was an essential condition. Firstly, because 1 
know the world abroad much better than any of 
you and, secondly, because a blind and dependent 
solidarity with you in actions and publications 
abroad might conflict with my duties and rights as 
a member of the International Union. This con¬ 
dition, as we'shall see, was not carried out by you 
and if it is not going to be carried out completely, 
1 shall be forced to break off all intimate political 
relations wi^h you. 

To BEGIN WITH, my views are different in that they 
do not acknowledge the usefulness, or. even the 
possibility, of any revolution except a spon¬ 
taneous or a people’s social revolution. 1 am 
deeply convinced that any other revolution is 
dishonest, harmful, and spells death to liberty and 
the people. It dooms them to new penury and new 
slavery. But the main point is that any other 
revolution has now become impossible and un¬ 
attainable. Centralisation and civilisation; rail¬ 
ways, the telegraph, new arms and new military 
organisation; in general the techniques of 
administration, i.e., the science of systematic 
enslavement and exploitation of the masses of 
the people; and the science and suppression of 
people’s and all other riots, carefully worked out, 
tested by experiment and perfected in the last 75 
years of contemporary history—all this has at 
present armed the state with such enormous 
power that all contrived secret conspiracies and 
non-popular attempts, sudden attacks, surprises 
and coups—are bound to be shattered against it. 
It can only be conquered by a spontaneous 
people’s revolution. 
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Thus the sole aim of a seoet society must be, 
not the creation of an artificial power outside the 
people, but the rousing, uniting and organising of 
the spontaneous power of the people; therefore, 
the only possible, the only real revolutionary 
army is not outside the people, it is the people 
itself. It is impossible to arouse the people arti¬ 
ficially. People’s revolutions are born from the 
course of events, or from historical current 
which, continuomly and usually slowly, flow 
underground and unseen within the popular 
strata, increasingly embracing, penetrating, and 
undermining them, until they emerge from the 
ground and their turbulent waters break all 
barriers and destroy everything that impedes their 
course. 

Such a revolittion cannot be artificially induced. 
It is even impossible to hasten it, although I have 
no doubt that an efficient and intelligent organi¬ 
sation can facilitate the explosion. There are 
historical periods when revolutions are simply 
impossible; there are other periods when they are 
inevitable. In which of the two periods are we 
today? I am deeply convinced that we are in a 
peri<^ of a general, inevitable popular revolution. 
I will refrain from proving the truth of this con¬ 
viction because this will lead me too far. Further¬ 
more, it is unnecessary for me to prove it as I 
address a man and people who, I think, fully share 
this conviction. 1 maintain that a popular social 
revolution is inevitable everywhere within Europe 
as a whole. Will it catch fire soon and where 
first? In Russia, or in France, or elsewhere in the 
West? Nobody can foretell. Perhaps it will blaze 
up in a year’s time, or even earlier, or perhaps in 
10 or 20 years. This does not matter, and the 
people who intend to serve it honestly, do not 
serve for their own pleasure. All secret societies 
who wish to be really useful to it must, first of all, 
renounce all nervousness, all impatience. They 
must not sleep; on the contrary, they must be as 
ready as possible every minute of the time, alert 
and always capable of seizing every opportunity. 
But, at the same time, they must be harnessed and 
organised, not with a view to an imminent rising, 
but aiming at long and patient underground work, 
taking as an example our friends the Jesuit 
Fathers. 


I WILL CONFINE MY CONSIDERATIONS tO 

Russia. When will the Russian revolution 
break out? We do not know. Many, and I a sinner 
among them, expected a people’s rising in 1870, 
but the people did not awake. Must we conclude 
that the Russian people can do without the revo¬ 
lution, that it will pass them by? No, this con¬ 
clusion is impossible; it would be nonsense. 
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Whoever knows the desperate, indeed critical 
condition of our people economically and politic¬ 
ally and, on the other hand, the absolute in¬ 
capacity of our government and our state not 
only to alter it, but to ameliorate it at all, an 
incapacity stemming not from one or another 
characteristic of the individuals in our govern¬ 
ment, but from the very essence of any govern¬ 
ment structure and our government in particular, 
must conclude that the Russian people’s revolu¬ 
tion is inevitable. It is not only negatively but 
positively inevitable, because our people, in spite 
of its ignorance, has historically arrived at an 
ideal which it strives, consciously or not, to 
achieve. This ideal is the common ownership of 
land with freedom from state oppression and all 
extortion. The people tried to achieve this under 
the False Dimitris, under Stenka Razin, and 
under Pugachev, and still tries by means of con¬ 
tinual riots which are, however, scattered and 
therefore always suppressed. 

1 have merely pointed out the two main features 
of the Russian people’s ideal and do not claim to 
describe it fully in a few words. One does not 
know what else exists in the intellectual aspira¬ 
tions of the Russian people and what will emerge 
in the light of day witli the first revolution. At the 
moment it suffices for me to prove that our land 
is not a blank page on which any secret society 
can write whatever it wishes—for instance, say, 
your Communist Programme. It has worked out, 
partly consciously, probably three-quarters un¬ 
consciously, its own programme which the 
secret society must get to know or guess and to 
which it would have to adapt itself if it wants to 
succeed. 

It is an indisputable and well-known fact that 
under Stenka Razin and also under Pugachev, 
every time the people’s rising succeeded for a 
while, the people did one tiling only: they took all 
the land into common ownership, sent the land¬ 
owning gentry and the Tsar’s government 
officials, sometimes the clergy as well, to the devil 
and organised its own free commune. This means 
that our people holds in its memory and as its 
ideal one precious element which the Western 
people do not possess, is that, a free economic 
community. In our people's life and thought there 
are two principles, two facts on which we can 
build: frequent riots and a free economic com¬ 
munity. There is a third principle, a third fact, 
this is the Cossacks and the world of brigands and 
thieves which includes both protest against 
oppression by the state and by the patriarchal 
society and incorporates, so to say, the first 
two features. 

Frequent riots, although they are always pro¬ 
voked by accidental circumstances, nevertheless 
stem from general causes and express the deep 


and general dissatisfaction of the people. They 
constitute, in a way, an everyday and customary 
phenomenon of the Russian people’s life. There 
is no village in Russia which is not deeply dis¬ 
contented with its condition, which does not 
experience poverty, overcrowding, oppression, 
and which does not hide, in the depth of its col¬ 
lective heart, the desire to seize all the land 
belonging to the landlords and then that of the 
richer peasants (kulaks), and the conviction that 
this is its indubitable right. There is no village 
which, with skill, cannot be induced to revolt. 
If the villages do not revolt more often, this is due 
to fear or to a realisation of their weakness. This 
awareness comes from the disunity” of peasant 
communes, from the lack of real solidarity among 
them. If each village knew that when it rises all 
others will rise, one could say for certain that 
there is no village in Russia which would not 
revolt. Hence it follows that the first duty, pur¬ 
pose and aim of a secret organisation is to awaken 
in all peasant communities a realisation of their 
inevitable solidarity and thus to arouse the Rus¬ 
sian people to a consciousness of their power- 
in other words, to merge the multitude of 
private peasant revolts into one general all¬ 
people’s revolt. 

One of the main means for the achievement of 
this aim, 1 am deeply convinced, must and 
should be our free Cossacks, our innumerable 
saintly and not so saintly tramps (brodiagi), pil¬ 
grims, members of “begunny" sects, thieves, and 
brigands—this whole wide and numerous under¬ 
ground world which from time immemorial has 
protested against the state and statehood and 
against the Teutonic civilisation of the whip. This 
was expressed in the anonymous broadsheet 
Statement of the Revolutionary Question which 
provoked a howl of indignation from all our vain¬ 
glorious chatterers who take their doctrinaire 
Byzantine words for deeds. This, however, is 
quite correct and is confirmed by all our histo'y- 
The world of Cossacks, thieves, brigands and 
tramps played the role of a catalyst and unifier 
of separate revolts under Stenka Razin and under 
Pugachev. The tramping fraternity are the best 
and truest conductors of people’s revolution, 
promoters of general popular unrest, this precur-. 
sor of popular revolt. Who does not know that 
tramps, given the opportunity, easily turn into 
thieves and brigands? In fact, who among us in 
Russia is not a brigand and a thief? Is it perhaps 
the government? Or our official and private 
speculators and fixers? Or our landowners and 
our merchants? For myself, I cannot tolerate 
either brigandage or thieving, nor any other anti¬ 
human violence. But I confess, if I had to choose 
between the brigandage and thieving of those 
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occupying the throne and enjoying all privileges, 
and popular thieving and brigandage, I would, 
without hesitation, take the side of the latter. 
1 find it natural, necessary, and even, in some 
sense, legal. I must confess that the popular world 
of brigands is far from beautiful from the truly 
human point of view. But what is beautiful in 
Russia? Can anything be dirtier than our res¬ 
pectably olficial or civilised bourgeois and decent 
world, which hides under its smooth Western 
form’the most horrible depravity of thought, 
feelings, relationships and deeds, or at best a 
joyless and inescapable emptiness! On the other 
hand, the people’s depravity is natural, forceful 
and vital. By sacrifice over many centuries the 
people have earned the right to it. It is a mighty 
protest against the root cause of all depravity and 
against the state and, therefore, contains the seeds 
of the future. That is why I am on the side of 
popular brigandage and see in it one of the most 
essential tools for the future people’s revolution 
in Russia. 

I UNDERSTAND THAT THIS could enrage our 
scrupulous, or even unscrupulous idealists— 
idealists of all colours from Utin to Lopatin, who 
imagine that they can force on the people their 
ideas, their will, and their mode of action through 
an artificial secret organisation. I do not believe 
in this possibility and am convinced that as soon 
as the All-Russian state is destroyed, from 
wherever this destruction comes, the people will 
rise not for Utin, or Lopatin, or even for your 
ideal, but for their own, that no artificial con¬ 
spiratorial force will be capable of containing or 
even altering its native movement—as no dam can 
contain a turbulent ocean. You, my friends, will 
be sent flying like chips of wood, if you cannot 
swim with the popular current. 1 am certain that 
with the first big popular revolt, the world of 
tramps, thieves and brigands, which is firmly 
imbedded in our life and constitutes one of its 
essential manifestations, will be on the move and 
will move powerfully and not weakly. 

Be it good or bad, it is an indisputable and 
inevitable fact, and whoever really wishes for a 
Russian popular revolution, wants to serve 
it, help it, organise it, not on paper only but in 
deed, must know this. Moreover, he must take 
this fact into account and not try to avoid it; he 
must establish conscious and practical relations 
with it and be able to use it as a powerful instru¬ 
ment for the triumph of the revolution. It is no 
use being too scrupulous about it. He who 
wishes to retain his ideal and virginal purity 
should stay in the study, dream, think, write 
discourses or poetry. He who wants to be a real 
revolutionary in Russia must take off his gloves; 
no gloves will save him from the deep and aU- 
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embracing Russian mud. The Russian world, both 
privileged state and popular, is a terrible world. 
A Russian revolution v«ll certainly be a terrible 
revolution. Whoever is frightened of horrors or 
dirt should turn away from this world and this 
revolution. He who wants to serve the latter must 
know what he is facing, must strengthen his 
nerves, and be prepared for anything. 

It is not easy to use the world of brigandage as 
a weapon of the people’s revolution, as a catalyst 
of separate popular revolts; 1 recognise the 
necessity, but, at the same time, am fully con¬ 
scious of my incapacity for this task. In order to 
undertake it and bring it to a conclusion, one 
must be equipped with strong nerves, the strength 
of a giant, passionate conviction, and iron will. 
You might find such people in your ranks. But 
people of our generation and with our upbringing 
are incapable of it. To join the brigands 
does not mean becoming wholly one of them, 
sharing with them all their unquiet passions, 
misfortunes, frequently ignoble aims, feelings and 
actions; but it does mean giving them new souls 
and arousing within them a new, truly popular 
aim. These wild and cruelly coarse people have a 
fresh, strong, untried and unused nature which 
is open to lively propaganda, obviously only if 
the propaganda is lively and not doctrinaire and 
is capable of reaching them. I could say much 
more on this subject should our correspondence 
continue. 

Another precious element in the future life of 
the Russian people is, as mentioned before, the 
free economic commune, a truly precious element 
which does not exist in the West. The Western 
social revolution will have to create this necessary 
and basic embryo of all future organisation, and 
its creation will give a lot of trouble to the West. 
Here it is created already. Should revolution 
occur in Russia, should the state with all its 
officials fall into ruin, the Russian peasantry 
would organise itself without any trouble the 
same day. But Russia is faced with a difficulty of 
another kind which does not exist in the West. 
Our communes are terribly scattered, hardly know 
each other and are often at enmity with each 
other, according to the old Russian custom. 
Lately, thanks to the Government's financial 
measures, they are becoming used to being joined 
into rural districts (Ko/ofti) so that a rural district 
is progressively acquiring some popular aware¬ 
ness and content, but that is all. Rural districts 
do not know and do not want to know anything 
about each other. In order to achieve revolution¬ 
ary success, to organise future popular liberty, 
it is essential that rural districts should, of their 
own popular volition join into larger districts 
(Gyezdy) and these into regions {Oblasti). 
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Regions should set up a free Russian Federation. 

To awaken in our communes the consciousness 
of this necessity, for the sake of their own liberty 
and advantage, is again the task of the secret 
organisation, since nobody else will want to take 
on this job which is totally contrary to the 
interests of the State and all privileged classes. 
This is no place to describe at length how to 
approach it, and how and what to do to awaken 
in the communes this saving consciousness, the 
only one promising salvation. 


T here, dear friend, are the main lines 
of a whole programme for the Russian 
popular revolution which is deeply imprinted on 
the people’s instinct, on the whole situation of 
our people. He who wants to be at the head of a 
popular movement must adopt it as a whole and 
execute it. He who tries to foist his own pro¬ 
gramme on the people will be left holding the 
baby. 

As a result of its ignorance and disunity, the 
people are unable to formulate the programme, 
to systematise it and to unite for its sake. There¬ 
fore they need helpers. Where can one find these 
helpers? This is the most difficult question in any 
revolution. In the West as a whole, up to now, the 
helpers of the revolution came from the privileged 
classes, and nearly always became its exploiters. 
In this respect also, Russia is more fortunate than 
the West. There is in Russia an enormous number 
of people who are educated, intelligent, and 
deprived at the same time of any position and 
career and without a solution to their problem. At 
least three-quarters of young persons studying at 
the present time find themselves in this position, 
theological students, children of peasants and 
petty bourgeoisie, children of junior officials 
and ruined gentry ... but need one speak about 
this, you know this world better than I do. If one 
considers the people as a revolutionary army, 
here is our General Staff, here is the precious 
material for a secret organisation. 

But this world must be really organised and 
moralised while your system depraves it and pre¬ 
pares within it traitors to the system and exploiters 
of the people. You must remember that there is 
very little true morality within this world with 
the exception of a small number of strong and 
highly moral characters which have emerged, by 
Darwinian selection, from sordid oppression and 
inexpressible poverty. They are virtuous, i.e. they 
love the people and stand for justice against any 
injustice, for all oppressed against all oppressors, 
only bemuse of their situation, not consciously 
or deliberately. Choose a hundred people by lot 
out of this world and put them in a situation 
which would enable them to exploit and oppress 


the people—one can be sure that they will exploit 
and oppress it. It follows that there is little 
original virtue in them. One must use their 
poverty-stricken condition which makes them 
virtuous in spite of themselves and, by constant 
propaganda and the power of organisation, 
arouse this virtue, educate it, confirm it in them 
and make it passionately conscious. Whereas you 
do the opposite: following the Jesuit system you 
systematically kill all personal human feeling in 
them, all feeling of personal fairness—as if 
feeling and fairness could be impersonal—educate 
them in lying, suspicion, spying and denunciation, 
relying much more on the external hobbles with 
which you have bound them, than on their 
inner courage. It follows that should circum¬ 
stances diange, should they realise'that the terror 
of the state is stronger thim the fear which you 
inspire, they would (educated by you) become 
excellent state servants and spies. The fact is now 
indisputable, my dear friend, that the over¬ 
whelming majority of your comrades who have 
fallen into the hands of the police have betrayed 
everything and everybody without any special 
efforts by the government and without torture. 
This sad fact should open your eyes and make 
you change the system if you are at all capable of 
amendment. 

How CAN THIS WORLD be made more moral? By 
arousing in it frankly and con^iously, by 
strengthening within its reason and heart one all- 
embracing passion for the liberation of the people 
and all mankind. This is the new and only religion 
which has the power to move souls and create a 
collective force of salvation. From now on this 
must be the exclusive content of our propaganda. 
Its immediate aim is the creation of a secret 
organisation, an organisation which should, at 
one and the same time, create a popular auxiliary 
force and become a practical school of moral 
education for all its members. 


L et us first of all define more exactly 
the aim, meaning, and purpose of this organi¬ 
sation. As I have mentioned several times above, 
according to my system it would not constitute a 
revolutionary army —we should have only one 
revolutionary army: the people—the organisation 
should only be the staff of this army, an organiser 
of the people’s power, not its own, a middle-man 
between popular instinct and revolutionary 
thought. A revolutionary idea is revolutionary, 
vital, real and true only because it expresses and 
only as far as it forms popular instincts which 
are the result of history. To strive to foist on the 
people your own thoughts—^foreign to its instincts 
—^implies a wish to make it subservient to a new 
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state. Therefore, an organisation sincerely wishing 
only fcv a libo-ation of people’s life, must adopt 
a programme which should express popular 
demands as fully as possible. It seems to me that 
the programme delineated in the first number of 
The People’s Cause (Narodnoe Deld) fully answers 
this purpose. It does not foist upon the people 
any new regulations, orders, styles of life, but 
merely unleashes its will and gives wide scope 
to its self-determination and its economic and 
social organisation, which must be created by 
itself from below and not from above. The 
organisation must accept in all sincerity the idea 
that it is a .servant and a helper, but never a 
commander of the people, never under any pre¬ 
text its manager, not even under the pretext of the 
people’s welfare. 

The organisation is faced with an enormous 
task: not only to prepare the success of the 
people’s revolution through propaganda and the 
unification of popular power; not only to destroy 
totally, by the power of this revolution, the whole 
existing economic, social, and political order; but, 
in addition, having survived the success of the 
revolution, to make impossible after the popular 
victory the establishment of any state power over 
the people—even the most revolutionary, even 
your power—because any power, whatever it 
called itself, would inevitably subject the people 
to old slavery in a new form. Therefore our 
organisation must be strong and vital to survive 
the first victory of the people and—this is not at 
all a simple matter—the organisation must be so 
deeply imbded with its principles that one could 
hope that even in the midst of revolution it will 
not change its thoughts, or character or direction. 

Which, then, should be this direction? What 
would be the main purpose and task of the 
organisation? To help the people to achieve self- 
determination on a basis of complete and com¬ 
prehensive human liberty, without the slightest 
interference from even temporary or transitional 
power, i.e. without any mediation of the state. 

We are bitter foes of all official power, even if it 
were ultra-revolutionary power. We are enemies 
of all publicly acknowl^^d dictatorship; we are 
social-revolutionary anarchists. But you will ask, 
if we are anarchists, by what right do we wish to 
and by what method can we influence the people? 
Rejecting any power, by what power or rather by 
what force shall we direct the people’s revolution? 
An invisible force—recognised by no one, imposed 
by no one—through which the collective dictator¬ 
ship of our organisation will be all the mightier, 
the more it remains invisible and unacknowledged, 
the more it remains without any official legality 
and significance. 

(A concluding section will be published next month.) 
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An Oxford 
Caricature & 
Provocation 

By John Sparrow 

M rs tamie watters calls her Encounter 
study [April 1971] of Rhoda Broughton’s 
relations with Mark Pattison “An Oxford 
Provocation and Caricature.” She could hardly 
have chosen a more appropriate title: her article 
presents a caricature of the episode she recounts 
and a provocation to anyone who cares for truth 
in Oxford history. In particular, it does an 
injustice, which it is the purpose of this rejoinder 
to correct, to two of the leading figures in the 
story—Mark Pattison and Meta Bradley. 

How is it that a writer who evidently set out to 
paint a truthful picture should have failed so 
signally to achieve her object? The reason is, I 
think, that Mrs Watters’ desire for truth was not 
so strong as her desire for a story that would 
fascinate her readers and recompense her for the 
time she evidently spent on her researches. The 
key to her article lies, I suggest, in this introduc¬ 
tory sentence: “From a close investigation of the 
Pattison Papers (consisting of correspondence, 
diaries, and account books) in the Bodleian 
Library a fascinating behind-the-scenes story 
emerges.” However this may be, the fact is that 
Mrs Watters moves about the Oxford of the 
1880s like a stranger in an unreal world. It is not 
merely that she is imperfectly acquainted with the 

* “Matrons of the ‘Parks’ region”, wrote D. S. 
MacColl, who was an undergraduate at Lincoln at the 
time, “shuddered at a reputed shamelessness in her 
novels and believed it must be mirrored in her life” 
“Rhoda Broughton and Emilia Pattison” in The 
Nineteenth Century, No. 815 (Jan. 1945), pp. 28-33). 

* Mrs Watters quotes a comment of Ethel Arnold’s 
which is open to a similar criticism. “The whirligig of 
time”, wrote Miss Arnold, describing the change in 
public opinion about Miss Broughton’s novels after 
the publication of Belinda, “has a way of bringing its 
revenge, and Rhoda Broughton supped full of hers 
before the end.” The antecedent of “hers” is not 
immediately obvious; presumably it is “revenge”— 
ima^nation boggles at the picture of a woman novelist 
supping full of a whirligig. But vindictiveness is an 
inappropriate emotion to attribute in this context to 
Rhoda Broughton, who viewed with amused detach¬ 
ment the vicissitudes suffered by her literary reputa¬ 
tion: “I started as Zola”, she is said to have observed, 
“and ended as Charlotte M. Yonge.” 


people and the institutions that go to make up 
that world—the Rector’s Lodgings at Lincoln 
becomes “the Rectory”; Lewis Carroll is des¬ 
cribed as “a don of Mathematics”; Vernon Lee is 
confoimded (a strange amalgamation!) with 
Walburga, Lady Paget—such mistakes concern 
only details in the foreground of her picture. What 
matters is the over-simplification of the lines and 
the overheightening of the colours with which 
the main features of that picture arc drawn and 
painted. 

A few quotations will perhaps show what I 
mean. Rhoda Broughton, when she settled in 
Holywell Street in 1878, was certainly an un¬ 
conventional person, disapproved 5f in many 
Oxford households.^ This is JVIrs Watters’ 
description of how people in the University 
reacted to her presence: 

Fearing that the author of amorous maidens and 
world-weary men would have a corrupting influence 
on undergraduates, various self-appointed moral 
guardians of the University launched a campaign to 
ostracise her from society. 

When Meta Bradley stayed over-long in the 
Rector’s Lodgings at Lincoln—a fact that can 
only have been known to one in a hundred people 
in the University, and cannot have greatly dis¬ 
turbed most of those who were aware of it— 
“Most of Oxford”, according to Mrs Watters, 
“became alarmed.” When Belinda was pub¬ 
lished, “In Oxford readers gasped”, Mrs Watters 
tells us, “as they recognised Lincoln’s Rector in 
Professor Forth”; and she goes on—fearing, 
perhaps, that these “gasps” may excite undue 
apprehension—to reassure us that “no forces 
gathered within the University to rebuke Rhoda 
for attacking one of its eminent men.” Language 
like this suggests a false picture of the Oxford 
background—a theatrical “set” populated by 
stage armies and stage crowds. 

The same melodramatic light is played upon 
the principal characters and the incidents they 
were involved in. When Pattison fell out with 
Rhoda Broughton, Mrs Watters tells us that his 
“indiscretions and odious personal traits” “earned 
for him a deadly enemy where once he had a warm 
ally”; Rhoda and Mrs Pattison, she says, “fell 
victim to the plots of the infatuated Rector”; and 
Rhoda, the object of the Rector’s misdirected 
suspicions, is represented as “emerging bruised 
and sadly wiser from her encounter with ruthless¬ 
ness and duplicity in such an unexpected quarter,” 
If you write about people like this, there is a 
danger that you will come to believe that that is 
what they were really like and that that was how 
they felt, and so you will unwittingly distort and 
dramatise the facts. I am afraid that Mrs Watters 
has at several points thus fallen a victim to her 
own over-charged vocabulary.* 
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The storv of pattison’s relations with his wife 
has more than once been told in print;’* it need 
only be summarised here. He married Francis 
Strong In 1861, when he was nearly 48 and she 
was 21; things went badly between them almost 
from the first. In 1875 Mrs Pattison became close 
friends with Sir Charles Dilke; they must have 
agreed that they would marry as soon as it 
became possible for them to do so; and in fact 
within eighteen months of the Rector’s death his 
widow married Dilke, in circumstances (it should 
be said) which attested the loyalty of her nature.* 
Pattison for many years before his death had led 
a lonely life in the Rector’s Lodgings. His wife 
was forced by ill-health to spend much of her time 
in the South of France; he did not mind her 
absence; indefed, he was glad to be rid of the 
incubus of her company, and to be able to com¬ 
plain of her neglect. What he craved for, and 
what she could not give him, was affection: 
“Love”, he wrote in his Diary at the beginning of 
1877, “is what 1 pine for and have not got.” Still, 
he took pleasure in the company of women, 
particularly if they were intelligent, and if they 
were young he liked to guide them in their reading 
and enjoyed helping them, as he put it, “to form 
their minds.” 

When, in 1878, Rhoda Broughton came with 
her sister Mrs Newcome to live at No. 27 Holy- 
well, she was nearly 40; as we have seen, she was 
reported to be “fast”, and she was not at all 
• approved of by conventionally-minded people, in 
Oxford or elsewhere. Pattison was not conven¬ 
tionally-minded; he enjoyed talking and reading 
and exchanging ideas with Miss Broughton, who 
had plenty of them at her command, and the two 
were soon on excellent terms. 

A year or so later, the Rector made another 
female friend—Margaret (always known as 
“Meta”) Bradley. Meta was on a visit to her 
uncle, George Granville Bradley, then Master of 
University College and soon to become Dean of 
Westminster. She was ten years or so younger 
than Rhoda Broughton, and a very different kind 
of person. She was lacking in tact and good sense; 
her sprawling handwriting matched the indisci¬ 
pline of her mind. But, though herself quite 
unintellectual, she was ready to admire intellect in 
others, and she was not without a shrewdness of 

* It is treated fully in Betty Askwith’s biography. 
Lady Dilke (Chatto & Windus, 1969), and some 
aspects of it were touched on in V. H. H. Green’s 
Oxjord Common Room (Edward Arnold. 1957) and in 
my own Clark Lectures, Mark Pattison and the Idea 
of a University (Cambridge University Press, 1967). 

* See Roy Jenkins’ Sir Charles Dilke (Collins, 1958). 

* See: Betty Askwith, Lady Dilke, pp. 78-89; Green, 
Oxford Common Room, pp, 312-318; Mark Pattison 
and the Idea of a University, pp. 49-53. 

•MSS. Pattison 119-126. 
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her own. She lived in Paddington with a deaf and 
odious father and an unsympathetic step-mother, 
spending much of her time in charitable work. It 
soon became plain to the Rector and Miss 
Bradley that each of them was longing for some- 
thing that the other could supply; she wanted to 
give affection, and he to receive it; she to worship, 
he to be made much of. Within a year, they fell in 
love. 

For the next foUr years—that is, from 1880 
until within six months of the Rector’s death in 
July 1884, with one brief interruption, they 
exchanged letters regularly, often more than once 
a week. 

The story of their association has been told in 
print, more or less summarily, by several writers,* 
and its course can be traced in the eight volumes 
of their correspondence in the Bodleian Library* 
—how the Rector invited Meta to stay with him 
in the Lodgings when Mrs Pattison was away in 
France; how he tried in vain to contrive that they 
should spend a summer vacation together; how 
their correspondence was interrupted for a time 
through the intervention of Meta’s father; how 
the course of the affair was troubled by a mysteri¬ 
ous anonymous letter, which revealed to the eyes 
of Meta’s relations the contents of some of her 
letters to the Rector, who wrongly supposed that 
Rhoda Broughton was its author; and how poor 
Meta herself was elbowed out, with the Rector’s 
full approval, when Mrs Pattison came back from 
France to nurse her husband through his fatal 
illness at the end of 1883. Of course it has long 
been known that the relationship between Pattison 
and Miss Bradley was not the paternal or avun¬ 
cular one that he pretended: it was a passionate 
affair—“J have given myself away and am yours” 
wrote the Rector; and Meta assured him that her 
feeling for him was “a unique mixture of what 
people feel for their God, their husband and their 
child.” 

The outlines of their correspondence, and 
some of its most significant passages, including 
references to the episode of the anonymous letter, 
have long since been made public in the books 
already mentioned. The only new element that 
Mrs Watters brings to the story—apart from the 
aura of melodrama with which she invests it—is 
the importance she attaches to the incident of the 
anonymous letter. She is right, no doubt, to bring 
out the significance of this episode in regard to 
Rhoda Broughton’s relations with the Rector, but 
one wishes that in the course of her “close investi¬ 
gation” she had gone more deeply into the matter; 
there is a good deal more about it to be gathered 
from the Pattison MSS. than she tells us. Yet much 
remains mysterious: to whom was the letter sent? 
who wrote it? and how did the writer get hold of 
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the contents of Meta’s letters to the Rector? Mrs 
Watters contents herself with saying that “Mrs 
Pattison may have been justified in suspecting that 
Meta herself wrote the anonymous letter in her 
desire to accaper [sic] exclusively and to be known 
to do so”—^nothing, in Mrs Pattison’s eyes, was 
too bad for Meta, but this aspersion seems 
particularly outrageous. 

Pattison, who was no judge of human motiva¬ 
tion, blundered badly in supposing that Rhoda 
Broughton was capable of such an action; and 
Rhoda must, indeed, have been indignant at 
having it imputed to her; the incident certainly led 
to a froideur between them, and no doubt she bore 
it well in mind when she wrote Belinda (published 
early in 1883, exactly two years later), with its 
cruel caricature of Pattison, as unmistakable as 
it is unfair, in the character of “Professor Forth.”* 
Mrs Watters is not satisfied with so colourless an 
account of the affair as that. Here is her reading of 
Miss Broughton’s mind when she addressed her¬ 
self to the writing of Belinda: 

To her it seemed a mockery that a man like 
Pattison, who fell so far short of the standards of 
decent behaviour, should be regarded as a luminary 
at England’s most distinguished university. .. 
Works of art or research did not seem to her ade¬ 
quate recompense for a selfish, mean life.... In 
Rhoda’s view Pattison was fair game, and thus she 
took up her pen with a vengeance. 

As if to balance this explanation of the genesis of 
Belinda, Mrs Watters offers the following descrip¬ 
tion of how Miss Broughton reacted to the book’s 
success: 

It would appear that the only place where Rhoda 
Broi^hton actually suffered for her attack on 
Pattison was in her own conscience. ... Quick to 
regret the pain she inflicted on others by her caustic 
wit, she had in this case to acknowledge that her 
victim was already a stricken man. Cancer forced 
Pattison to take to his bed in the autumn of 1883 
[and death] took him in the following summer. 

’ As Pattison himself observed bitterly in a letter to 
Meta: “There is no doubt that Prof. Forth is meant 
for a degrading caricatme of me—some superficial 
traits, leaving out all that makes character and gives 
worth” (MS. Pattison 125 f. 246 : 20 Nov. ’83; not 
quoted Mrs Watters). 

Perhaps I may here correct a slight injustice done 
me by Mrs Watters in connection with Miss Brough¬ 
ton’s portrait of Pattison. Referring to p. 8 of my 
Mark Pattison and the Idea of a University, she says 
(p. 35) that I “intimated that the novelist drew on a 
slight acquaintance for the details of her portrait.” 
But I did not do this. Having set out a number of 
“particular touches that identify Pattison with 
Professor Forth”, I went on to say “The superficial 
picture is accurate enough; that, no doubt, was how 
Pattison appeared to most people who met him, but 
did not know him well.” I meant exactly what I said: 
Miss Broughton (though she herself knew him well) 
was content to present a superficial picture recognis¬ 
able by the uninitiated. 

* Mark Pattison and the Idea of a University, p. 55. 


Chastened and purged of her venom, Rhoda 
Broughton lived amicably with her Oxfo^ neigh¬ 
bours until 1890 when she moved to Richmmid. Her 
next novel Doctor Cupid (1886) reflected a benign 
mood and a great tolerance and compassion for 
human failings. 

I let pass these judgments concerning Rhoda 
Broughton, superficial though they seem to me to 
be, but I cannot leave unchallenged Mrs Watters* 
disparagement of Meta Bradley, or her account 
of Meta’s relations with the Rector. 

Here I must plead guilty of having myself done 
Meta an injustice. In attempting to sum up my 
account of her friendship with Pattison, I wrote 
as follows: 

a 

Unfulfilled and inadequate as it was—^for Meta 
was a pathetic creature without a brain in her head, 
and quite unworthy of his serious attention—this 
friendship of his last years seems to have been the 
only relationship in which Pattison received and 
bestowed affection without embarrassment. It was 
the first time in his life that he bad found someone 
who really cared for him and asked nothing from 
him but to be allowed to worship him.* 

While I would stand by that description of the 
friendship, the parenthesis concerning Meta does 
her less than justice: she was, indeed, a scatter¬ 
brain, but she was by no mean brainless, and by 
her devotion to Pattison and the comfort she 
brought to his last years she certainly earned the 
affection he bestowed upon her. For Mrs Wat¬ 
ters, she was “a bumptious, tactless girl) who 
managed to offend most people” (p. 36), a 
“presiunptuous young woman” (p. 37), an “in¬ 
discreet young woman” who was “bent upon 
giving herself importance by commandeering the 
affections of an eminent man”, and who evinced 
“an unhealthy preoccupation with his station in 
the world” (p. 38). Mrs Watters (as we have seen) 
even supposes Meta thoroughly deceitful, and 
actually capable of writing the anonymous letter 
that caused such trouble to the Rector and herself. 

I CANNOT MYSELF SEE how anyone who had read 
through the volumes of Meta’s letters now in the 
Bodleian could pass such a judgment on her 
character and conduct. Anyone who does so 
ought surely to give a fair view of the evidence 
upon which the judgment is foimded. Since Mrs 
Watters does not attempt to do this, let me quote 
Meta’s own account of the growth of her affection 
for the Rector: 

Do try and imagine yourself a girl who couldn’t 
care very much for her nearest relations and was 
always being told by them that she had no heart. 
She didn’t agree with them, but was obliged to 
confess to herself that she didn’t love any human 
being very much—that she never felt any great 
emotion at the idea of meeting any one or parting 
from them ... in short that she must make up her 
mind never to see any one for whom she could care 
deeply... and must make no fuss at having to lead 
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a dicaiy, because loveless, life. . . . This young 
woman meets someone of whom she has always 
heard as a mine of learning etc. and to her great 
surprise he actually takes a friendly interest in her. 
At first she is only grateful and alarmed, but she 
soon feels that this kind friend somehow feels as 
lonely and wretched very often as she does; and then 
by degrees she thinks much oftener of him than 
any one and gets to feel for him what she feared she 
never should for anyone. . . . Can’t you imagine, 
dear Rector, what 1 feel for the person who has 
shewn me that I still have a heart?* 

His affection for her was less spontaneous, and 
he was not good at expressing it; but it was real: 

Dearest [he wrote to her not long before he died] 
as long as I live—though that can’t be long—you 
must remember that you have one friend, all whose 
thoughts turn towards you and who whatever comes 
before him involuntarily asks himself what Meta 
would think of it.*® 

These passages (neither of which is quoted by 
Mrs Watters) are, surely, enough to prove the 
genuineness of their feeling for each other, and 
there are plenty like them on both sides of the 
correspondence. 

Mrs Watters is much concerned to show that 
the relationship between the pair was not 
“Platonic.” It is not clear whether by a Platonic 
relationship she means one without any (or any 
appreciable) element of physical passion, or 
simply one that does not involve adultery. None 
of the writers who have treated of the Rector’s 
^ friendship with Miss Bradley has supposed it to 
have been “Platonic” in the former sense; whether 
it involved adultery is another question, more 
difiScult and perhaps less important. I suspect that 
Pattison’s physical passions were never strong, 
and—after more than one careful reading of the 
correspondence between the two of them— 
conclude that they certainly did not commit 

» MS. Pattison 119 ff. 140-1: 10 Sept. 1880. 

MS. Pattison 125 f. 2: 9 April 1883. 

** MS. Pattison 120, f. 2: 5 Jan. 1881. 

** In the following summer Pattison did his best to 
arrange that Meta should join him on a holiday in the 
North, and tried to rent a house in Yorkshire for the 
purpose. Mrs Watters quotes the following sentence 
from a letter that he uo-ote to Meta about this plan: 
“I am trying to get a house in Yorkshire on purpose, 
to have you.’’ The context (of course) shows that this 
means no more than “to have you to stay”; thus 
quoted in isolation, it may well give the impression 
that Pattison was a shameless old satyr. 

« MS. Pattison 133, ff. 29-32. 

“MS. Pattison 120, ff. 12-14. 

MS. Pattison 120, f. 15. TTie “copying” must, it 
8een\s, refer to the anonymous letter of February 
1881. 

** It is strikingly confirmed by a sentence from her 
letter of IS Jan. 1881 (MS. Pattison 1»), f. 30): ‘This 
afternoon... I was driven to retreat to my room and 
mi^Bte up in all my warm do. for a short nap. I 
thought of you under like circumstances, but then 
you had a sofa and fire and me to read you to sleep!” 


adultery and that neither of them wished to— 
though no doubt Meta would have yielded had 
the Rector pressed her. Mrs Watters repeatedly 
hints, by her choice of quotations from their 
letters, that the couple slept together. For 
instance, she quotes, from a letter** Meta wrote 
the day after the end of her prolonged stay in the 
Lodgings, a sentence or two asking the Rector 
how he had slept the night before, adding that she 
herself had “got on pretty well”, and that her 
dreams had been of him. In her next line, Mrs 
Watters tells the reader that Pattison was a man 
who “declared himself no Puritan in sexual 
matters”, and proceeds to quote a letter (written 
some weeks later) in which he says that he finds 
the Lodgings intolerably lonely without her and 
longs to have his arms round her waist “with 
infinite possibilities of kissing”—a confession 
which might well have been quoted as showing 
the limited extent of his desires.*® 

The best evidence about their relations while 
Meta was staying in the Lodgings is to be found 
in the Diary kept by the Rector during the period; 
to judge from the following typical entries, they 
were innocent enough: 

21 Dec. Did not dine in C R but spent evening with 
my dear M reading Dante, Ruskin’s Arrows of the 

Chacc_25 Dec. After Miss MichoUs was gone to 

her room, my dear M & I remained together till 

11-4 Jan. 81 Last quiet evening with my dear 

MI'» 

Mrs Watters quotes none of this, and she has 
overlooked, or suppressed, an even more impor¬ 
tant piece of evidence. In a letter written to the 
Rector of 8 January 1881 Meta recalled affection¬ 
ately how she had “tucked him up” and read him 
to sleep in the Lodgings during the preceding 
weeks.** When, after his death, she was putting 
their correspondence in order, with a view to its 
being preserved (as it now is, in the Bodleian), she 
came upon this passage, and appended to it the 
following note (signed “M.B. ’86”): 

A sentence here catching my eye as I did up the 
letters 1 must explain that the R. generally took a 
nap in his study after lunch when poorly —& it is to 
this “tucking up” to wh[sic] I referred—^I never 
even saw his bedroom untU he had left home—It is 
necessary to say this as I hear rumours wh. lead me 
to suppose that this sentence has been copied and 
wilfully misunderstood.*® 

Whatever construction one puts upon this note— 
and to me it carries conviction of its sincerity**— 
it is difficult to see how anyone who set out to 
give a fair account of the relationship could feel 
justified in suppressing it (as Mrs Watters does) 
entirely. 

Still, the question whether (or how far) the 
relationship was “Platonic” is surely less impor¬ 
tant than the question what were their deeper 
feelings for each other during the closing years of 
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the Rector’s life, Mrs Watters unkindly concludes 
that Pattison grew tired of Meta, decided that his ‘ 
affair with her was costing more than it was worth, 
and—not to put too fine a point upon it—kicked 
her out of his life. “In any case", she says, in 
brusque dismissal, “time proved that Meta’s 
intrusion into the Rector’s life brought more 
strain than happiness, and finally he found her 
such an embarrassment to him that he would not 
meet her in public.” In support of this she qucttes 
a cruel sentence from a letter of September 1883,^’ 
in which the Rector reproved Meta for “that leer 
which comes into your face as soon as you catch 
sight of me”, which (he says) made any meeting 
between them in public impossibly embarrassing 
for him. 

It is wrong, however, to draw from this letter 
inferences about the depth or strength of his 
affection for her. All love-affairs involve “strain”, 
particularly affairs as clandestine as was this one; 

” MS. Pattison 125, f. 54, 


Meta, no doubt, was irritating to the Rector; 
perhaps he found her increasingly so as time went 
on; but her devotion to him was a treasure that 
be never ceased to value, and his own bristly 
affection for her lasted until his dying day. As for 
the cruel letter, Mrs Watters might have quoted 
a dozen such, of earlier dates; for the truth is that 
Pattison could not help—perhaps he even in a way 
enjoyed—being harsh and disagreeable towards 
people he was fond of. His affection for his sisters, 
he tells us in his Memoirs, “was manifested partly 
in a general rudeness of behaviour towards them, 
partly in acts of absolute selfishness.” Certainly 
his affection for Meta expressed itself in an 
“absolute selfishness” and “rudeness” which 
seem—and, again, he may have been half aware of 
this—to have strengthened rather'than weakened 
the hold he had upon her. 

The relationship, in fact, was complex enough 
to call for treatment by a critic who is a subtler 
psychologist then either I or, I am afraid, Mrs 
Tamie Watters can lay claim to be. 


The Publican 

If God treats the human race like my father 
treats customers we needn’t worry. 

His hand holds up the shutter of the bar 
at the same time as he’s telling you to hurry. 

Drunk eyes always arrest him. He has to come 
quietly out from behind, complaining it’s late 
but hearing correctly the list of quick ones, 
the last round for the swing of the gate. 

He’s always saying time and always hearing 
excuses. He’ll even rob his own shelf 
on a good night and join the company— 
but then wasn’t our Saviour a drinker himself? 

Still, power is dangerous. If some wee shit 
tells the police, my father has to pay for it. 

James Simmons 
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"We are beginning to recognize that 
higher education lias to become a lot more 
responsible both socially and personally 
than it has been in moat colleges and 
graduate schools. But we have not, 1 thinlc, 
yet realized the extent of the revolution 
required in the next fifty years to make it 
so: the changes of assumption called for, 
the changes of orientation, the changes 
of content..W. ROY NIBLETT, in 
The Survival of Higher Education 
from the May, 1872 issue of 


In three years, CHANGE Magazine has 
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“A provocative and InteU^ent book. . . . Nothing is 
more stimulating in a piece of literary criticism than 
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"Full of insights. . . . Martin TurnelPs translatkm is 
admirable." JLS 

'‘Brilliant ideas ... an engagingly honest, unsenti¬ 
mental work.” The Scotsman 


"A valuable book.’ 
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The Day The Lift... 


A SUDDEN SENSE of Urgency in the 
empty office vestibule, clip-clop of feet 
hurrying, and round the dusty green-painted 
corner came, trotting a tubby young middle- 
aged man. Up and down went the feet, not 
at a run but more as a deference to punctuality 
—he could have walked as fast to the lift 
gales in the time. 

Who knew—somebody floors above might 
in the next second press the bell, summoning 
the lift on its slow ascent upwards: and then 
a long wait, as whoever it was had a last- 
minute chat, keeping the lift door open and 
neutralised. There might even be some tedious 
porter or clerk ready to load in cartons. 
Cartons! His legs pranced up higher—but 
when he got to the black grill of gates the lift 
was not there at all. 

A. B. Bo\^lsend black-lettered on his brown 
briefcase, Arnold Brinsley Bowlsend in his 
mind, pressed the brass bell and listened up 
the shaft. Not a sound. He quietly cursed 
and flicked out his wristwatch, a fine com¬ 
muter’s platform flick. But no—his, train was 
not late. Nicely on time. Only that maniac 
above with the cartons could upset things. 
Though there was notliing much to upset— 
his appointment up shaft was of only routine 
importance: nothing could be upset but 
conceptions of order and punctuality, which 
A. B. Bowlsend of 12 Kclmscott Rise, 
Thotham, Middx, valued and clung to. 
Bowlsend’s life was nicely ordered. He had 
his wife, two big Bowlsend daughters, his 
house, car and garden. He had a milieu, he 
had a street round the corner with a red postal 
box, another street with a bus-stop, and 
another close by with older trees to make a 
pleasant walk. Settled. Under-an-hour to his 
office. It was a settled state which he was 
indeed pleased to conserve, and this could 
first be done by attending to matters which 
were within practical reach like punctuality— 
the Lord alone could take care of all those 
financial and military dangers looming in a 


limbo of newsprint, they were ever-present 
but also ever-distant; he himself, a voter, 
democratically a force in the big world ha ha, 
could do little about waxing bombs, waning 
savings. He could, though, be certain about 
mending a garden fence, warning his sixteen- 
year-old Marlene on the putative perils of 
promiscuous youth, and getting up the lift- 
shaft. He attended to those things he could, he 
cultivated his garden. Others, the jet lot in 
their bullet-shaped cars, puffing away at pot 
and swigging champagne, could scoff at the 
suburban life: but a greater man than they, 
Voltaire himself, had commended the garden. 
Bowlsend, not yet forty, fit as a fiddle and 
fairly provident, was happy to stay by this 
advice. 

Good that the lift bell was brass, and had 
plainly been polished that very day: bright, 
in fact, as a button. The only light of efficiency 
in this grimy vestibule with its greyed classic 
cornices, its green institutional paint, its 
furnitureless invitation to dust and dirt. The 
bell would have been cleaned by a janitor, 
and thus the lift itself would be supervised— 
had it been out of order, a notice must have 
said so. Bowlsend knew it to be an old- 
fashioned kind of lift, and somehow the more 
trustworthy for this: you were not shut up 
blind with rubbery air noises in this solid, 
stately, iron-grilled affair. 

He leaned forward and pressed the button 
again. In doing so, his face leaned closer to 
the open-grill gates, and the great, oily, black 
ground-machinery of the lift came intimately 
into view. Furred with dust like thick soot, 
darkly greased, all set down in a pit like 
something lying beneath a railway platform. 
Heavy stuff, he was glad to see. Reliable. But 
it was terribly dirty, there must be years of 
this dust blackened by oil and grease—and 
somehow bits of paper and cigarette cartons 
had been thrown there. Imagine flipping a 
cigarette pack through the gates! Some 
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litter-lout’s annoyance at being kept waiting, 
Bowlsend supposed. But even then a janitor 
should have cleaned it up? Perhaps it was even 
the janitor’s own mess? So he was not such 
an efiScient man after all? Had his lapses? 

However, there was not much wrong with 
an odd bit of paper. Though Bowlsend was not 
so sure about plastics. A plastic carton of 
some kind was a lasting matter. Tough, 
durable—a crumpled sliver could thoroughly 
gum up the works? Say, fly in between the 
steel hawsers and the wheel flange, throttle it? 
His mind went back to a southern beach, to 
the picturesque Italian peasant women 
carrying their picturesque washing down to 
the picturesque fresh spring water under the 
cliff, and the whole mile-long curve of beach 
beyond them bobbing with an infrangible 
bright yellow band of picturesque detergent 
bottles. Bottles one, two years old—even the 
great salt sea, which eats iron, could not 
destroy them. 

Still, he thought, where the thing actually 
worked was clean and bright—the wheel- 
flange glinted its rubbed silver, the hawsers 
were rustless and greased, though surely a 
little too thin, or frail, to take such a weight? 
Bowlsend muttered the reassuring word 
“tensile,” and averted his eyes. 

“Lover-boy,” his wife Samantha had said 
last night, “looks real, real cool,” as they 
changed for dinner. 

Which, he had suddenly thought, was a 
real square echo of a string-of-pearls lady 
complimenting her husband’s cool dinner 
jacket. But Samantha meant cool in an up- 
to-the-minute sense, for the Bowlsends reli¬ 
giously changed for dinner each night not 
into evening clothes but into fashionable 
casual garments of many colours. Like a 
thousand others, he put off his office suit and 
she her housewifely shopping frock to emerge 
like butterflies in the latest loungerie as 
pictured in coloured magazines. Emerged, 
they sat about with glasses of some up-to- 
the-minute concoction—a mint shandy, ver¬ 
mouth punch—and admired each other, and 
felt secure in this the unconventional which 
had become a convention. 

“Square,” he had suddenly said last night, 
“we’ve come full circle, we’re square,” 
thinking of dinner jackets and evening gowns. 

He had tried to explain, but neither his wife 


nor two galumphing daughters—also arrayed 
in fanciful garments—had been able to 
understand. 

“But can’t you see, Sammie, that those cool, 
cool trouserings of yours are in fact a long, 
chenille, beige, oflT-the-shoulder, cut-on-the- 
cross, low-backed gown? And that the 
exquisitely extraordinary thing round your 
neck is a necklace of pearls?” 

“No,” Samantha had said. 

As if he were mad. And those daughters, 
their big pale lips revolving gum like cows at 
the cud, had glowered contempt, 

Christ, he had thought. I’ve got three 
bloody wives to keep. Three sets of lipsticks, 
eye-shadow, panties, tights, bras and all the 
fearful rest. Quite a harem. Every week their 
sanitary arrangements alone cost him as 
much as a week’s tobacco—but here he 
caught himself, they were his wife and 
children, his nearest and dearest, and more 
than that, the outward and visible sign of the 
very inner settled state he prized. 


A t last a thrash of gates above! The 
hawsers moved into action, the lift itself 
could be heard droning and rattling down. 

The first sign of it was a long loop of wire, 
terribly loose-looking against the bare con¬ 
crete shaft-wall—where would < it go to 
underneath, was there room for it to coil, 
what way-it anyway?—and then the descend¬ 
ing floor, and feet, and trousers, and two 
staring zoo-faces at the grill. Rattling and 
pulling of catches and doors. No good say¬ 
ing “Got all day?” to them, it might provoke 
an incident, delay things further—so he just 
glared an extra cold “Thank you” to the 
man who held the door open, and left it to 
clang automatically behind him. 

But it did not. Bowlsend looked round at 
the irritating apparatus—sometimes they 
closed themselves, sometimes not, you never 
knew—but found another man on quiet feet 
had arrived to share the lift with Wm, and 
was holding the door. 

A quick appraisal, as Bowlsend made room 
for him. Man of about his own age, blue suit, 
stripes too loud, briefcase, no hat, glasses— 
he looked again, greyish glasses concealing 
eyes, the man looked asleep. 

“Hoor?” asked Bowlsend, in charge of 
buttons. 
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“Top,” the man said, “Five.” 

“I’m four,” Bowlsend said, pressing the 
button, adding affably: “Not quite so 
ambitious.” 

The man smiled with his mouth, but the 
grey-glassed eyes remained hooded: was this 
perhaps a cynical smile, marking him one 
down for facetiousness? Defences arose, as 
the lift gave a shudder and began the upwards 
pull. • 

They stood together at attention, upright 
as men together in a urinal. Their eyes down 
at their feet for the first second: then rising 
to briefcase level and up as far as the chest, 
when quickly‘they switched to avoid each 
other’s eyes—a meeting of eyes in such an 
intimate mahogany box might compel speech. 
Speech was unthinkable, the journey too 
short: the exchange of “Nice afternoon 
again” too obvious a nervous discharge. 
Besides, there was much to digest: from 
Bowlsend’s instant survey, the man’s bottom 
waistcoat button was done up, and his lapel 
winked a pinpoint red rosette—^foreigner, 
perhaps? Extraordinary the impact of 
presence, even in such a short routine 
journey—invisible ectoplasms, waves of elec¬ 
tric personality jetting everywhere. At least 
the man’s glasses helped—you could not 
imagine being observed too closely through 
those occlusive lenses. 


In any case, there was plenty Jo read. 
Authorised Load Four Persons. And the name 
of the maker of the lift embossed in rich¬ 
looking metal. And now—as their box 
encountered the first floor, a huge figure 1 
painted on the concrete. Brief glimpse of an 
empty passageway through the grill, and they 
were hauled up and past like a very slow 
express train superior to unimportant stations. 
Was there a gravitational pull, Bowlsend 
wondered? The whole thing shuddered from 
time to time. As they climbed further, was 
the strain increased? 

It was indeed very extraordinary to be 
suspended in what was really a little portable 
platform swaying on wires high above a deep 
dark well: mce of them to have furnished the 
thing so comfortably with reassuring ma¬ 
hogany panels, a mirror, a fluted glass shade 
haloing the little electric light. And now came 
floor 2, and a decided click as they passed. 


More well-wall, and oddly the feeling of 
ascending a ladder. Why? It was just the same 
as down below. The mind, Bowlsend, the 
bloody old mind picturing everything—^better 
not think about it, have another look at this 
chap’s midriff, see if you can spot his name on 
his briefcase . . . initials only, and anyway, 
why not addresses on briefcases? Are you 
supposed to lose them only on premises where 
your initials are known? Ridiculous. 

Floor number 3 dragged past—next stop 
out He looked down at his own briefcase, 
and quickly went over what he had to say in 
the office above. The lift stopped, and he 
reached out a hand to the gate. 

“I shouldn’t do that,” the other man’s 
voice came, “we’re not exactly there.” 

Bowlsend’s eyes snapped up and on to 
blank concrete through the grill. 

He controlled his voice: “What’s happened, 
then?” 

“Ask me,” the man said. 

At another time, Bowlsend might have 
snapped, “I’ve just done so,” but not now, 
not now with his finger stabbing at button 
four and button four going in and out with 
no result whatever. 

“Dead,” he said, regretting the word. 

It was very quiet, the word echoed loud 
and hollow now that the mechanical hum 
had stopped. “What do we do?” he added, 
as if it were rescuing them both back to life. 
“Press this?” His finger poised itself over the 
red alarm button. Somewhere in the past he 
remembered hearing someone say, “Never 
press it, it starts off all kinds of other stop¬ 
pages.” Or was that not about the alarm, but 
the button marked Emergency Stop? 

The man made a muttering sound of 
indecision. Then spoke as if he, too, disliked 
those out-of-the-way buttons: “Ought to wait 
a minute or three, perhaps,” he said. 

A minute or three—spreading on the 
nonchalance rather heavily? Cheering up the 
troops with a little joke? Play orchestra play! 
As ship and lift went down to the bottom, 
damn him. 

“Give it two minutes, then,” Bowlsend 
said, flicking his watch out. 

The man smiled. Again, with those clouded 
glasses, only with his mouth. A derisive 
smile? 

“Might be here till Kingdom come,” he 
said, “putting not too fine a limit on it,” 
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ni-chosen phrase. But a casual one? Or 
was this a man of knowledge? Bowlsend 
stared at his little second hand creeping 
round more slowly than he could ever have 
imagined. While his mind saw sudden clear 
pictures of a frayed hawser, the ends sticking 
up like the hairs of a metal brush, and only 
one thin steel tendon left on the wheel flange, 
its tensile strength strained to a final snap. 
Were there two hawsers? Where was the 
wheel? One downstairs, possibly for the 
counterweight, that huge thing flat as a giant 
corrugated black pillbox? Was there another 
wheel on the roof of their box? Safety 
devices, something clamping them auto¬ 
matically to a side girder? There must be such 
things. The authorities would insist. Like fire 
prevention. But then safety devices are them¬ 
selves mechanised, could this go wrong too? 
And think of the amount of fires, in spite of 
all prevention laws.... 


A s THE LITTLE POINTER Went round 
he cursed himself for not knowing more 
of the mechanics of the thing. His car he 
could take to pieces and put together again. 
But lifts? Taken for granted. Absolute 
ignorance. Words like sheave, cam, flange 
flew about his mind, and alighted on nothing. 
There were overall conceptions like hydraulic: 
but at least, this was electric? A general 
power cut, then? That would be the most 
comfortable solution. Perhaps this other 
fellow knew more about it? Thinking this, 
Bowlsend felt sure the man did. For want of 
anyone else, the man automatically became a 
saviour. Despite his “kingdom come”—or 
even now because of it. How hard the con¬ 
crete looked, bare and ruthless, through the 
iron grill. 

“What now?” Bowlsend said, as a minute 
was ticked up. “Is there anything we can do?” 
It was a real query, he found himself appealing 
to this other chap as captain. 

“As far as I can see,” the man drawled, 
“which isn’t all that far,” pointing a finger at 
the concrete well-wall, “the only solution is a 
Greek one—a deus ex machina, one might 
say.” 

Christ, a bloody egg-head! Trapped with 
an egg-head—at this egg thought, frangibility 
zoomed, the egg was crushed and splattered 
all over the bottom of the shaft—^and Bowls¬ 


end caught at himself, the man was at least 
taking it calmly. 

“Well,” Bowlsend said, keeping his own 
voice calm, “this is a pretty kettle of fish.” 

“Indeed it is. You from the North, then?” 

Bowlsend peered at the clouded glasses, 
now seeing huge eyes dimly magnified behind. 
And hairs, big hairs, magnified with the eyes. 

“No—why?” 

“Your expression—odd one, really.” 

Was his face showing so much? Alarm, 
fear? But what impertinence— 

“Kettle of fish,” the man went on, “what 
does it mean? And why pretty?” 

“Oh—I see. I’ve never really thought.” 

This was absurd, with the alarm button 
and the emergency button to attend to. 
Surely the “stop” button needed a push for 
extra safety? Or would that invalidate any¬ 
one pressing some rescue button somewhere? 

“Why I said North,” the man said, “was 
because of the salmon. It’s in point of fact 
a Scottish phrase. A kilted party would go 
out to fish the salmon and thereafter attempt 
an impromptu boil-up on the riverbank.” 
Propelled by his reflections, the man dropped 
his position of attention, and took a couple 
of steps to one side, as if pacing in thought. 
The lift immediately swayed. Did it sway? 
It certainly shuddered. “Which attempts 
resulted, often, in a pretty good ipess-up.” 

“I say, I shouldn’t do that,” Bowlsend 
muttered, 

“What?” 

“Walk about. Might strain the thing.” 

The man raised his eyebrows, they most 
visibly elevated themselves, two half circles 
above the clouds beneath. “Oh?” he drawled. 

“Don’t really understand these things,” 
Bowlsend apologized; and then hopefully: 
“But I expect you do?” 

“Good heavens, no,” the man said, 
shocked at so mundane a thought. “But let’s 
consider those outside. The rescue team. It’s 
mid-afternoon. A quarter to four. Absolutely 
tea-time. I’d say. Every blessed man-jack 
with his nose in a carton. Not forgetting 
every woman-jill. Could do,” he added 
casually, “with a cup myself.” 


So SLOWLY he talked—then Bowlsend sud¬ 
denly spotted it, a big watery bead of pers¬ 
piration starting at the top of the man’s 
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forehead, just where the hair began. He was 
a fake! This casual drawl was all pretence. 
Or—perhaps discipline, the fiddler in the 
orchestra-pit sawing away with the scenery 
crashing down in flames? But the man was 
obviously under pressure. It had a stiffening 
effect on Bowlsend, the man was human, frail 
and afraid—^it was up to Bowlsend to help 
him. 

“Rescue team, eh?” He managed a laugh. 
“Suppose in the last resort, the fire brigade 
comes and cuts us out of it, eh?” And 
immediately wished he had kept quiet, as the 
appalling sounds of sirens and bells occurred 
to him, the hissing of acetylene cutting gear, 
cups of tea handed down, blankets, doctors, 
morphine! He suddenly sprang at the gate, 
and pushed the handle further in—perhaps it 
had loosened, breaking the circuit, what 
circuit for God’s sake? He pressed number 4 
again. No result. But his footstep forward had 
given the lift another tremor, and itself made 
a sudden thump in all that silence. The thump 
seemed to sound right down the empty well 
beneath, the long dark drop. 

“Sound as a bell, eh?” the voice drawled 
at his back. “Let’s try the whole ca-, as they 
say, -boodle.” And he reached forward and 
•began to press button after button, floor after 
floor. “In case it’s your particular floor that’s 
the trouble,” he muttered, Bowlsend felt a 
momentary resentment, his floor, of course, to 
blame—but said sharply, as no response 
came from any button, “Better sound the 
alarm.” 

The man had his finger poised on the red 
knob. 

“Think so?” he asked. “Sink or swim?” 

For some reason, unformed but definite in 
both of them, it was still a questionable move. 

“Why not?” Bowlsend said, finally. 

“All right then.” And the finger came down 
on the red button. And they listened. Bells 
should have clanged into action, surely even 
an echo from some caretaker’s hole, some 
work-room with indicators, cups of tea, a 
bench, pin-ups? 

NotWng. Dead, dead silence, somehow 
hollow. 

There were now several new beads of sweat 
on the man’s forehead. Bowlsend suddenly 
thought, what if he panics, what the hell if 
I’m trapped with a gibbering hysteric, ripping 
at the door, thumping about, banging on the 
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panels? As with swimming, knock him out? 
Suppose I missed—the man might hit back, 
there’d be a fight? 

Unthinkable. He raised his head suddenly, 
extending his throat bitternwise for boom¬ 
ing, and boomed loud and clear: “Hello! 
Hello, hell-o-o-o!” 

From far above—or was it below?—a sly 
little voice answered: “Hello. Hell-o-o-o.” 

Little Sir Echo. That damned song, he 
thought, feeling now sick, really sick in his 
stomach. The echo had emphasised their utter 
loneliness. 

“A-hoy! A-hoy up there!” the other man 
shouted. His voice was oddly high-pitched— 
hysteria? But he added as a pedantic surety; 
“Down there!” 

Again the echo repeated, dismal and lost, 
each word. A lost little soul crying—and 
Bowlsend suddenly saw again clearly the tom 
hawser and the huge ton-heavy counterweight 
which must all the time be silently straining 
at it. Two weights, lift and counterweight, 
something had to break...? 

And if it did? Smashing down in a second, 
a flash of blinding time, too sudden perhaps 
to notice—or in such a long second slowed 
down like a life-long film?—smashing dead 
on the sharp machinery in the pit below, 
sending the two of them where? Up against 
the roof. And Bowlsend slowly put his hands 
above his head and stood pretending he was 
smoothing his hair: then slowly bent down 
on one knee, as if to do a shoe-lace up— 
but his hands were on his head, he dragged 
one down to his shoe. If only that damned 
stripe-suit wasn’t there, he’d curl up like a 
little ball in the comer. Balls bounce? He’d 
lie spreadeagle. No, he’d squat, muscles like 
springs. 


S UDDENLY THE SOUND of a door 
opening somewhere beneath and near. 
Voices. Footsteps echoing on the tiled floor. 
Somebody was leaving an office: .. you’ll 
let me have those consignments invoiced 

separately? See you Thursday week, then_” 

“Thursday week as ever was....” 
Bowlsend drew a deep breath of thanks, 
but that other man was quicker, he bent down 
towards the space between the floor and the 
wall, and shouted: 
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“The lift’s stuck!” 

Voice now of a man speaking to himself: 
“Blast, better walk down,” And then loud: 
“Thanks!” A clatter of hurrying footsteps 
away down the stairs. And just below, a 
door shutting. 

“Hey—below there!” the man yelled. 

Bowlsend couldn’t get his breath. At last 
he said: 

“We! You left out we\" 

“What?” 

“You sounded like an engineer.” And 
suddenly he began banging on the mahogany 
panelling, sharp at first, then breaking down 
to a long rhythmic thump, thump, thump like 
a slow clap. 

Between thumps the door beneath opened 
again. A voice called back into an office, 
“Seem to be mending it,” and the door shut. 

“Help!” yelled Bowlsend, too late. Help, 
sang the little voice far above—^where? 
Among machinery, dead machinery, under a 
cold glass cupola? 

The man drew out a handkerchief, began 
mopping the fear from his brow, caught 
Bowlsend’s eye on him, and said, “Getting 
hot, isn’t it?” 

Bowlsend’s heart jumped. Hot? Just two 
bodies? An open grill ? The dreadful suspicion 
came and he sniffed. Friction, fire? A red-hot 
casing somewhere smouldering into the 
wooden furnishings? He sniffed, his mind 
seeking smoke, and sure enough discerned a 
vague metallic tang in the air, not exactly 
smoke, not exactly hot oil, but what.,. ? 

It was only then that he realised he might 
never get out of it. And the regrets of con¬ 
science came, and unspoken words to a 
Power beyond—I’ll do better. I’ll be better to 
all of them, I’ll drive them all out to that new 
marina. I’ll see young Marlene gets her 
Family Planning on the Health, I’ll put down 
a deposit on those tetrachromyl TV chairs 
Sammie wants . . . most of all. I’ll be more 
understanding, they’ve got lives, thoughts, 
wishes, and oh heaven, we’re pretty happy 
together, we’ll make it a really happy 
household! 

“He-e-lp!’’ boomed the stripe-suit, hauling 
in the word, beginning low, hauling up high 
to a shriek. Then again, again. Down and up, 
down and up. And the ceiling and the walls 
of the little cage closed in with the sound, it 
was a mere box they were shut in, an airless 


box with a hollow floor—-Bowlsend’s mind 
began to race, then he saw the man’s breath 
could never last, so he joined in to help, and 
the two of them stood there howling like 
dogs shut in. 

Nothing. 

They both looked at each other breathless. 
Both tried to smile, crooked, downward 
smiles that instantly went. 

“I’m no good on ladders,” the man sudden¬ 
ly said “Diz 2 y—” 

“Ladders?” 

“They might have to cut us out. Put a 
ladder down to the roof.” 

“They?” 

“Well—the—inddentally, do you know 
these offices well?” 

“Not very.” 

“Not ever seen anyone around? Kind of a 
caretaker, janitor?” 


He saw a polished row of uniformed com¬ 
missionaires in other offices. But not here. 
He racked his mind for an old man in a 
waistcoat, a spanner and a cup of tea in his 
gnarled, capable hands; but could remember 
none, the hall below was always bare, the 
lift stopped there basementless—^that wheel, 
those damned plastic cartons. But perhaps 
there were steps to a basement? Lot of good 
that was, a man in an underground hole. 

“No,” he said, “I’ve never seen anyone.” 

The man drew out a packet of cigarettes. 
“Expect there’ll be a night watchman,” he 
said in a low voice. He raised his eyebrows 
at the cigarette packet, counting the few left, 
and put it back in his pocket. 

Night watchman? They would be there as 
long as that? That’s if—he sniffed again, 
caught the metal tang again—they were still 
suspended up here. Perhaps even now, 
though the time they had already been there 
made it feel somehow firmer, the strain was 
silently massing? 

“The people,” he said, “have got to leave 
their offices later?” 

“Perhaps,” the man said. “But it’s sum¬ 
mer, they’re short-staffed for holidays. And 
it’s Friday. And there’s a test match. God 
knows how many funerals they’ve cooked up, 
anyway Friday afternoon’s become a sort of 
Saturday morning now there’s no Saturday 
morning.” 
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“But you’ve got somebody above on the 
fifth?” 

“I’m just delivering a contract. On my 
way home. Letter box, they said.” 

“Good God! You mean—the whole week¬ 
end, then?” 

Tbe man said nothing. 

But old Healey in the office he was going 
to visit? He’d surely be there. He began 
suddenly to shake. He saw Healey’s face, the 
way it turned away any loaded question, 
Healey the dead-pan averter. Perhaps Healey, 
wanting to,avoid the interview, had un- 
intentionally-on-purpose already left? And 
was there not something stone-walling about 
Healey’s middle-aged many-cardiganed secre¬ 
tary, a woman all spectacles, grey hair made 
for a deaf-aid . . . hadn’t he seen a plastic 
something by her ear, could it have been only 
the spectacles? No, too much, a deaf 
secretary—but as he avoided the thought, he 
remembered stories of how people had ceased 
to help in emergency nowadays, walked right 
by people lying on the pavement, scattered 
when there was any trouble... but here it was 
simpler, they only had to call that old chap 
in the. basement, or the police? But even that 
would make'them miss their trains...? 

’ He was shaking hard now, he felt afraid, 
but not so afraid as this, it was a shaking he 
had heard about from people in the war, and 
after motor accidents, an uncontrollable 
shaking disconnected from mind. There were 
his hands, his knees—be looked down at them 
as things separate from him—shaking, 
shivering, like a disease. 

“You cold?” the man asked. “Funny, I’m 
hot.” The big magnified eyes bored into him 
glaucously, finding him out. 

“It’s—^it’s claustrophobia,” he stammered, 
and as he said it the truth welled up enor¬ 
mously closing him in, the walls, the grill, 
the floor, the terrible ceiling, five walls and 
that iron thing, all pressing hard in, like a 
crowd in a tunnel, no space, no breath, and 
his own breath abruptly grew difficult, he 
breathed in and out quickly, gasping, as if he 
had been running, and he opened his mouth 
wide to give out a last despairing bellow for 
help, a sound broken by breathlessness into 
an awful long high-pitched scream, with the 
walls curving in black now, muzzed and 
dotted all around. 


A s IF IN ANSWER, the lift gave a 
shudder. 

Then quietly began to travel upwards. 
Healey, he dimly saw, was standing by the 
gates of floor 4. 

Wonderful, wonderful Healey .. . he’d get 
his two-and-a-half per cent now, even three! 

The grill doors opened. Healey said: “Why 
Bowlsend! I’d given you up!” 

“We were—s-s-s-stuck,” Bowlsend stam¬ 
mered, stepping quickly out, feeling the thing 
would fall away behind him. 

“Me too,” came the stripe-suit’s voice. 
“I’m not staying in that confounded thing. 
Shanks’s pony for the home run!” He looked 
much smaller out of the lift, platformed on the 
high wide passage. Had Bowlsend been 
slightly crouched all the time? And then to 
Bowlsend’s astonishment the man opened 
his mouth in a first real laugh, and teeth 
sprouted everywhere, he had a whole mouth¬ 
ful of prominent horse-teeth stacked away, 
hidden all the time. 

“Mmm,” Healey muttered at the lift, “it 
has been a bit of a nuisance lately.” 

Bit of a nuisance! 

Healey was peering into the lift. “But 
where’s the lady? I thought I heard a 
woman—” then stopped himself, quickly 
looking at Bowlsend, ashamed of shaming him. 

“Come on now,” he said. “I expect you’d 
like a glass of water.” 

Glass of water! Brandy, hot tea, blankets! 
The bastard was so matter-of-fact, so every¬ 
day. Or wood from the neck up—not a 
fraction over two per cent for him. Yet 
Bowlsend clung close behind him in his relief, 
and noticed with surprise how his own 
shaking had stopped; it had indeed been fear 
then, though somehow not consciously felt by 
the brain, at least not to the extent of shaking. 

In the office, he sipped the water. Sipped, 
because his confusion told him men in from 
the desert sipped, a draught was too much for 
their racked stomachs. 

“How long were you stuck for?” Healey 
asked. 

“Oh, about —'* and Bowlsend wondered, 
it seemed of course like an hour, but then he 
could check on his watch? “About—well, 
a quarter of an hour,” he said with surprise. 

“Long enough, I suppose,” Healey said 
with no feeling whatsoever, beginning to turn 
over papers. 
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“What in hell went wrong with the thing?” 

Healey frowned at a document: “Hmm, 
what? Oh, a circuit or something. Quite safe 
of course. They’re attending to it,” 

Bowlsend was about to burst with a “Why 
the hell don’t they put a Not Working notice 
up?” when he remembered his last piercing 
shout, and kept silent. He was so glad to be 
safe and out of the thing that his immediate 
relief put him in a relaxed, generous mood— 
that is, with anyone but Healey. Healey had 
heard that shout. He must be very cautious 
with Healey. So in the end Healey got his 
two-and-a-half per cent. 

On the way home, Bowlsend called into the 
railway buffet and ordered himself a large 


brandy. An expensive drink, so he lingered 
over it and was late home. 

By that time relief had expanded into pure 
strength. He felt bouncing fit, a man who 
triumphs over great odds. His last shout 
receded into a blinded past. 

“Late?” he greeted Sammie. “I should 
think so. Got stuck in a bloody lift. For an 
hour.” 

“No,” he said at table to his assembled 
family, “we are not going to the Wapham 
marina. Waste of time and money. It’s time 
we all stiffened up a bit. Ought to be thankful 
we’re alive, not spend the time always wanting 
more of this, more of that. And you Marlene, 
you’re to be back home at eleven o’clock 
tonight. And every night, see?” 


The Screen 

This is the land where Stalin, like something out of Disney, 
Snarls between clenched teeth; “Get Trotsky!”, 

Where a paramour of Charles II smiles at him lightly. 

Winks, whispers “I’m mad at you. Your Majesty!”, 

And Keats says “Yes, we better had!” to Shelley, 

Wicked Cromwell has desthroyed Oireland entoirely, 

Robin Hood calls the Sheriff of Nottingham a heel, naturally. 
Ladies love outlaws and all the monks arc jolly. 

The further in time the more acceptable; but latterly, 

Where we know what they might have said, a bit silly— 

Like Coghill trying to make Chaucer read easily. 

It stands like a wide screen between us and History. 

Gavin Ewart 
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The 



esis of Authority 


I N OUR DAY’ “authority" is not a popular 
word. We tend commonly to confuse it with 
power or coercion, and generally give it low 
ranking among the civil virtues. Not for a long 
time in the West has “authority” come close to 
“freedom” in acceptability to creative minds, 
especi^y those carrying high influence in the 
letters and arts. There have been notable excep¬ 
tions, of course. Shakespeare, as we know, yielded 
to no one in respect for, almost reverence for, 
authority in society. And no one can read 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson without vivid recog¬ 
nition of the passion for order and authority that 
dominated so much of Johnson’s view of the 
world. In our century, interestingly, some of the 
writers who, by common assent, have been the 
boldest and. most original minds of the age— 
Eliot, Yeats, Pound, among others—^have had a 
profound feeling for authority in society. 

And they have been right. Civil society, in 
whatever degree it may be said to exist at all, is a 
tissue of authorities, however loosely knit these 
may be in times of stress. Authority, unlike power 
or coercion, is not rooted in force, or threat of 
force. It is built into the very fabric of human 
association. Authority exists in the very roles and 
statufBS of the social order. It is no more than an 
asp^, though a vital aspect, of the social bond. 
It is •closely related to function, to membership, 
and to allegiance, in any degree whatever. In any 
reasonably stable community or association, func- 
|tion, authority, and membership form a seamless 
^eb. Freedom, in any positive, creative sense, 
is inseparable from a structure of authority— 
of rules-, norms, roles, and statuses—which can 
alone give the stamp of character to the free mind. 
No mistake could be greater than that of counter- 
posing freedom and authority. Freedom and 
power, freedom and coercion, yw. But not 
h'eedom and authority. 


So, TOO, IS THERE an indispensable element of 
authority in culture—and I use the term through' 
out this essay in the sense of high culture, of 
works of imagination in the arts, of scholarship, 
of science, and of artistic performance. Without 
the authority of taste and learning there can be 
no culture. “Pushpin", in Bentham’s phrasing, is 
indeed as good as poetry unless there is an 
authority—call it consensus, if you will—that 
makes the distinction a firm one. There is the 
authority of a Shakespeare, Goethe, Einstein, or 
Picasso, just as surely as there is any other kind of 
authority. So too is there an authority of logic, 
of reason, taste, and genius, as well as the 
authority of the moral judgment and of the 
conscience that is its internal manifestation. 

The early 19th-century social philosopher, 
Saint-Simon, divided history into “organic” and 
“critical” periods which, he thought, have suc¬ 
ceeded one another endlessly since the beginning 
of human society. The first type is characterised 
by a high degree of social and moral authority; 
the second by challenge to authority. The distinc¬ 
tion is a useful one and preferable to any unilinear 
trajectory in time such as that implied in the idea 
of progress. Whether for civilisation as a whole 
or any single civilisation or nation, it is possible to 
discern both organic and critical periods in its 
history. Manifestly our present age in America 
and the West, generally, is a critical period; some 
would thiivk the term “anarchic”, not extreme for 
what we have around us in the arts and literatiue, 
in culture generally. Revolt against authority has 
already reached a higher point than in any other 
period in the West since perhaps the final years 
of the Roman Empire. Apart from this revolt it 
is impossible, I believe, to understand the spread¬ 
ing “failure of nerve”, the widening cultural 
sterility, the general spirit of absurdity and 
degradation that characterises so much of what 
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is called the arts at the present time. If it were 
revolt solely against Government, or against 
War, or against the Economy, the problem 
would not be acute, at least in our large, diverse, 
and plural society. It is, however, revolt against 
any and all forms of authority, even those which 
manifest themselves as the simplest of techm'ques 
in the arts, the most elemental of canons of 
judgment. When revolt against all ordinary, 
traditional authorities had worn itself out, had 
become the object of boredom, there was nothing 
left but revolt against even the idea of revolt, and 
the results are to be seen in worship of the absturd, 
in consecration of the trivial and inane, and in a 
state of language and culture that leaves psydie- 
delic experience almost the only way out. 

The Contraction of Language 

L et me begin with the authority of lan¬ 
guage. It is, of all forms of authority, the 
most fundamental to both the social bond and to 
culture. No community, no association, no 
culture can exist above the most primitive level 
without language and all the complex judgments 
and prejudgments, as well as words and syntax 
which compose it. Language need not be verbal, 
of course. Thoe is the so-called silent language 
of facial and other physical expression which can, 
as we know, convey extraordinarily complex and 
subtle states of feeling. There are music, painting, 
sculpture, and mathematics, all forms of com¬ 
munication in which verbal language cannot carry 
us very far in reaching their meanings. Neverthe¬ 
less, in all great ages of civilisation, language in 
the verbal sense has been crucial. One need but 
think of the ways Greek philosophers and 
poets of the 6th and 5th centuries B.C. gloried 
in, loved, caressed, and explored words in the 
ways of lovers. 

It is this way with all the greater ages of 
cultural efflorescence. In the 12th and 13th 
centuries in Western Europe the languages passed 
from what was scarcely mote than a kind of 
pidgin-speech to instruments of ever greater 
subtlety and versatility, making possible the 
begirmings of English, French, and other litera¬ 
tures in Europe. Again, in the late 16th and early 
17th centuries we are in the presence of thousands 
of new words, words as rich in meaning as they 
are beautiihl to ear and eye. Shakespeare, we 
know, was enthralled with language, and he could 
not have been the popular playwright he was had 
not a great many of his listeners been almost equally 


intoxicated by the Elizabethan language that canoe 
tumbUng in freshets and rapids from the pens 
of Marlowe, Bacon, Shakespeare, Jonson, and 
dozens of others who, in founding the greatness 
of modem English founded also a form of cultural 
authority that was in its way as great as anything 
that came from the Greeks and Romans. 

As there are ages of cultural efflorescence, so 
are there, on the evidence of history, ages of 
cultural sterility and degeneration. Such ages 
have a number of common characteristics. One 
of them is a retreat from language. It is more than 
retreat; it is, often on a wide scale, a repudiation 
of language and of the modes of thought which 
go with richness of language. Linguistic corrup>- 
tions aboimd along with cultivations of feeling 
and emotion in which language, as sudi, is 
regarded almost as an enemy, its ordinary dis¬ 
cipline as no more than sterile coercion. Under 
the guise of search for the simple or colloquial 
there is sabotage of all that is authoritative in 
language. In such ages, very commonly, there is 
a turning to the diild, to the “noble savage”, to 
the Barbarian: to those who may lack language 
in any full sense of the word but who possess 
(so it is declared by those bored with the discip¬ 
lines of language) a form of wisdom, a purity, a 
natural morality that is alien to language. 

Is OUR AGE such a one as I have just described? 
It is too soon to be sure. There arc, however, 
more than a few of the familiar signs of such 
ages in our midst. The erosion of the authority, 
and community, of language can be seen in the 
semi-literate and hence language-hating ranks of 
militants for whom a single four-letter word, 
endlessly repeated, can be the stock of political 
attack and also, at the same time, of withdrawal 
from the toils and traps of a language they fear. 
TlTie erosion can be seen in the language-rejecting 
circles of “encounter” and “sensitivity” cults in 
colleges and universities. It can be s^n in a 
growing number of books and articles written by 
academic intellectuals of affluence and tenure in 
our major university departments of literature. 

I find it hard to conquer the belief that for 
more and more such intellectuals bad writing 
is a conscious, if rather absurd, mode of mili-' 
tance, of activism, comparable to the female 
delinquent’s revolt against authority through 
sexual promiscuity. 

Before me, as I write, is a volume of essays by 
Professor Richard Poirier (chairman, we are 
informed, of the “federated” departments of 
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English at Rutgers). Professor Poirier is also an 
editor of Partisan Review, a magazine that has in 
recent years become a steady round-up of the kind 
of writing I refer to here. It may be taken for 
granted that Professor Poirier is earnestly radical; 
as radical, that is, as it is possible for an Ivy- 
League English professor to be. The title of tus 
book—and it is as apt a title as I have seen in a 
long time—is The Performing Self.^ From begin¬ 
ning to end the book is of the performing self, by 
the performing self, and for the performing self. 
I shall come lo its message in a moment. For the 
moment it suffices to say that it falls among the 
works Goethe had in mind when he spoke to 
Eckermann critically of the kind of writer who 
“tried to make his Self observable, and to 
exhibit it as much as possible to the world.” 

The style alone of Professor Poirier’s book is 
sufficient indication of the prominence of the 
“performing self.” That the book’s style of 
writing and thought is, on the whole, bad— 
ranging from the leaden and slovenly at one 
extreme to the inflated and pompous at the 
other—is not, however, what is chiefly at issue 
here. One could overlook the style as one tries to 
avoid looking at some physical disflgurement 
in another person were it not for the conclusion 
one is drawn lo almost irresistibly that Professor 
Poirier has cultivated this style, has made it a 
calculated objective in some larger plan of attack. 
As I shall shortly indicate, the larger attack 
is upon the “waste” which is Professor Poirier’s 
word for the whole of the literary heritage that 
has reached our age from the past. And within 
this, there is, one is obliged to believe, the tactical 
assault upon language and its authority. Calcu- 
latedly bad writing is, of course, one way of 
showing contempt for, of seeking to degrade, the 
authority of language. 

At one point in the book. Professor Poirier 
refers disdainfully to a recent example of Saul 
Bellow’s love of—his care for—slanguage. I would 
myself think such love and care admirable. Ecce! 
’ A man who is devoted to syntax, to style, to the 
word, and who at the same time does not 
deprive us thereby of rich insight into the human 
condition. 

I DO NOT WANT TO distoit or exaggerate here. 
The current revolt against the word, against the 
authority of language, may be no more than an 
eddy; large to us who are close to it, but small in 
the longer and wider view. It is possible, though 

‘Now York, Oxford University Press; London, 
Chatto & Windus. 
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there is little if any evidence for this, that side by 
side with assault on what I call here the authority 
of language there goes the germination, and 
shortly the development of new, more vital and 
expressive language. After all, what was once 
called Whitman’s “barbaric yawp” may be seen 
today to be a language of singular richness. But 
Whitman loved language; he rejoiced and luxuri¬ 
ated in it. Whatever he was revolting against 
was assuredly not language; only certain highly 
formalised, even fossilised, uses of words, metre, 
and subject. If those who today declare language 
an enemy of true feeling and innocence, who refer 
to the authority of language as “waste”, could 
themselves be seen to be fashioning new ways of 
language, expressive of areas of human experi¬ 
ence, of depths of meaning, of reaches of 
imagination, as the old ways are perhaps not 
expressive, we could take more comfort in “the 
performing self.” 

Unhappily, what we are seeing today is a 
manifestation, if not result, of an older, deeper 
more powerful movement that has been going on 
now, as George Steiner tells us in his excellent 
book Language and Silence (1967), for close to 
three centuries. I do not know when 1 have read 
a more illuminating piece of historical analysis 
than Steiner’s chapter in this book titled “The 
Retreat From the Word.” In brief compass it 
tells us a great deal about the background of the 
contemporary erosion I have been writing of. 
The following passage, taken from midpoint in 
his essay, is important: 

What I have argued so far is this: until the 
seventeenth century, the sphere of language 
encompassed nearly the whole of experience and 
reality; today, it comprises a narrower domain. It 
no longer articulates, or is relevant to, ail major 
modes of action, thought, and sensibility. Large 
areas of meaning and praxis now belong to such 
non-verbal languages as mathematics, symbolic 
logic and formulas of chemical or electronic rela¬ 
tion. Other areas belong to the sub-languages or 
anti-languages of non-objective art and musique 
concrite. The world of words has shrunk. One 
cannot talk of transfinite numbers except mathe¬ 
matically; one should not, suggests Wittgenstein, 
talk of ethics or aesthetics within presently available 
categories of discourse. And it is, I think, ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to speak meaningfully of a 
Jackson Pollock painting or a composition by 
Stockhausen. The circle has narrowed tremen¬ 
dously, for was there anything under heaven, be it 
science, metaphysics, art, or music, of which a 
Shakespeare, a Donne, and a Milton could not 
speak naturally, to which their words did not have 
natural access? 

This historical contraction of the sphere of 
language, of the authority of language in society, 
that George Steiner describes for us so valuably. 
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must be seen as the indispensable background of 
present assaults on language. It is unlikely that 
current primitivism of vocabulary—^a flaunted 
primitivism indeed, in many areas of youth, 
among intellectuals and artists on TV talk-shows, 
and elsewhere—^would be possible were it not for 
the prior displacement of the majesty of language 
in the spheres Mr Steiner writes of. 

Steiner takes note of the fact that no later writer 
has ever displayed the vocabulary that Shakes¬ 
peare did. He observes too that “the King James 
Bible, although it requires only 6,000 words, 
suggests that the conception of literacy prevailing 
at the time was far more comprehensive than 
ours.” The essence of the matter, however, lies 
not in the number of words available, but “in 
the degree to which the resources of language 
are in actual current use.” Steiner suggests, 
acknowledging the difficulties of all such esti¬ 
mates, that as much as fifty per cent of modem 
colloquial speech in England and America 
comprises only thirty-four basic words: “and to 
make themselves wisely understood, contempor¬ 
ary media of mass communication have had to 
reduce English to a semi-literate condition.” 

The language of Shakespeare and Milton 
belongs to a stage of history in which words were 
in natural control of experienced life. The writer of 
today tends to use far fewer and simpler words, 
both because mass culture has watered down the 
concept of literacy and because the sum of realities 
of which words can give a necessary and sufficient 
account has sharply diminished. 

Still another sign of the crisis of language in 
our day is the deepening and widening use of 
abstractions and generic terms for which no 
ready referent is easily found. We see this most 
plainly in the writing of the political Left, but 
Tocqueville long ago declared it a product of the 
democratic revolution. Democratic peoples, he 
observed in his Democracy in America (1835) are 
“passionately addicted to generic terms and 
abstract expressions.” 

These abstract terms which abound in demo¬ 
cratic languages, and which are used on every 
occasion without attaching them to any particular 
fact, enlarge and obscure the thoughts they are 
intended to convey; they render the mode of speech 
more succinct and the idea contained in it less clear. 
But with regard to language, democratic nations 
prefer obscurity to labour. 


^Democracy in America. Vol. 2. Ch. 16. 

® "Politics and the English Language” in Shooting 
an Elephant (1950). This essay was first published 
in 1946. 


And then, with his usual astonishing insight, 
Tocqueville indicates some of the consequences 
of this specific form of debasement of language: 

I do not know, indeed, whether this loose style 
has not some secret charm for those who speak and 
write among these nations. As the men who live 
there are frequently left to the efforts of their 
individual powers of mind, they are almost always 
a prey to doubt; and as their situation in life is 
forever changing, they are never held fast to any of 
their opinions by the immobility of their fortunes. 
Men living in democratic countries, then, are apt to 
entertain unsettled ideas, and they require loose 
expressions to convey them. As they never know 
whether the idea they express today will be appro¬ 
priate to the new position they may occupy 
tomorrow, they naturally acquire a liking for 
abstract terms. An abstract term is like a box with a 
false bottom; you may put in ii what ideas you 
please, and take out again without being observed.* 

George Orwell, himself a lifelong partisan of 
political causes but a notable literary craftsman, 
described, a generation ago, the debasement of 
the English language he could see going on 
around him. 

This mixture of vagueness and sheer incompetence 
is the most marked characteristic of modern 
Englisli prose, and especially of any kind of political 
writing. As soon as certain topics arc raised, the 
concrete melts into the abstract and no one seems 
able to think of turns of speech that are not 
hackneyed: prose consists less and less of words 
chosen for the sake of their meaning, and more 
and more of phrases tacked together like the 
sections of a prefabricated henhouse.* 

Orwell goes on: “Political language—and with 
variations this is true of all political parties, from 
Conservatives to Anarchists—is designed to make 
lies sound truthful and murder respectable.” 

The I'AXJLT IS by no means a recent one. Think 
only of Rousseau and his General Will, of his 
declaration that the requirement of absolute 
obedience to the General Will is no more than 
“forcing individuals to be free.” Think of Marx, 
and Capitalism and “the Proletariat.” Think of 
the changes which have been rung on the single 
word People, not to mention “democracy”, 
“human rights”, and “freedom.” Few would 
doubt, I think, that the debasement of language 
has increased enormously in recent years. Only 
such debasement could have made it possible to 
convince a national audience for a time that the 
hoodlumism of a small group of students on a 
tiny number of campuses, albeit major ones, was 
a “Revolution” by “Youth” on behalf of a “new 
Culture.” 

Assault on language and its authority has gone 
beyond the political Left, of course. A generation 
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ago Franklin Roosevelt, as President, could seek 
to “pack the Supreme Court” in words that dis¬ 
guised utterly this intent for many millions of 
persons; abstractions took care of that. So too 
did abstractions conceal each of the series of 
belligerent acts of the Roosevelt government 
which preceded Pearl Harbour. Without bone¬ 
less abstractions and a public long since depen¬ 
dent on them, it is scarcely conceivable that the 
Kennedy and Johnson governments would have 
been able to hide so completely the acts and 
decisions which were taking us with rising military 
force into Viet Nam between 1961 and 1964. The 
steady diminution of confidence in what any 
President of the United States, or imy high official 
in any of our governments in this country, has to 
say about a given matter cannot be reduced to 
simple chicanery. It is an aspect of the degrada¬ 
tion of language that became first really apparent 
in government during the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tions—though the student of Woodrow Wilson 
can find a due share of this degradation in his 
parading of high-flown academic vocabulary. 

Nothing so aids the advance of corruption and 
power alike as does prior degradation of not 
merely the ideas but also all the words and 
phrases, making up language; for then the pro¬ 
cesses involved in corruption, power, and atomi- 
sjftion may be said to have begun. It was with 
full and sensitive awareness of what he was 
doing that George Orwell made the corruption 
of language, the final breakdown of the authority 
of language indeed, the key to the terrifying 
society he described for us in 1984. And what is 
Newspeak but a rather easy development of the 
language around us today? 

A generation that has formed itself linguistic¬ 
ally around the primitivism of “like”, “cool”, 
“man”, “feel”, and, above all, “you know” will 
not be a difficult generation to enslave politically, 
socially, and culturally. Weaken, corrupt, dis¬ 
solve the authority of language in a society, and 
.the rest follows rather easily. 


Performing Selves 

C ONSIDER NOW the Culture—that is, the 
high culture—of our age, the culture of 
which literary imagination is the core, and we 
see, of course, a comparable and even related 
erosion of authority. Here, too, we are in the 
, presence of what Professor Poirier has so aptly 
called “the performing self.” We all know what 
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the performer is in the arts—in, say, ballet, 
music, or theatre. Display is assuredly involved, 
but it is display of technique, of form and of 
discipline beyond the will or capacity of most of 
us. Even when the performing artist seems 
to be most natural and at ease—and such is the 
seeming effortlessness of great jjerformances that 
“natural” becomes our common word of praise— 
we require only a split-second’s reflection to be 
reminded that few things in life call for the 
subjection to authority, the self-discipline, and 
the mastery of technique that “being natural” 
does in a performance. 

But Professor Poirier’s “performing self” is 
very different from the performance of the 
artist as we have known this generally. 

By performance [he writes] I mean, in part, any 
self-discovering, self-watching, finally self-pleasing 
response to the pressures and difficulties I’ve been 
describing. 

By “pressures and diflBculties” Professor Poirier 
means, of course, the disciplines and authorities 
which are the very sinews of culture and its 
traditions but which to the mind in a state of 
barbarism, as Matthew Arnold thought of that 
word, can seem only a hopelessly impenetrable 
thicket. Professor Poirier is no barbarian, but he 
is wonderfully sympathetic to those who, by 
virtue of childhood or youth, have not yet had the 
time or opportunity to pass from the barbarism 
in which we are all born to the culture that has 
been, ever since the Greeks, the highest of values 
for this life. 

Professor Poirier regards the techniques, the 
forms, the styles, and structwes—which is to say, 
the authorities—of our inherited culture as so 
much “waste.” Disorder is the thing; disorder in 
and for itself, disorder as the highest creative 
necessity of the artist or thinker. In an essay in 
The Performing Self titled “The Politics of 
Self-Parody” he identifies for us a genre of 
contemporary literature, one that very clearly he 
finds delicious and self-pleasing, that “makes fun 
of itself as it goes along.” With a little practice 
anyone, he implies, can get in the game, even 
individuals of substantial talent or genius, if only 
they will follow the two simple rules of, first, 
making the naked self the arbiter of all delights 
and, second, declaring everything in culture, 
everything, to be no more than “waste.” 

Clearly, when you have become adept in the 
game of self-parody, you can make the whole 
world your oyster. For Professor Poirier, loving 
self and disorder above all things, seeks even to 
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show us that not merely he and other present 
editors of Partisan Review but, when you come 
right down to it, T. S. Eliot, James Joyce, 
Nabokov and equally creative writers of the 
recent past can be best understood, best inter¬ 
preted, in terms of their having treated literature 
“as a kind of enemy.” Despite the well-attested, 
even commonplace, facts of Nabokov’s, Eliot’s 
and Joyce’s profound knowledge of and respect 
for the traditions of culture—and, above all, for 
the riches of language, and of scholarship in the 
study of language—it is possible for Professor 
Poirier to jettison all of this and declare that in 
attack on culture alone and in consuming passion 
for disorder are to be found the true springs of 
the genius of these minds. 

Professor Poirier has not the remotest notion, 
seemingly, that creativity—and this is as true in 
science and scholarship as it is in the imaginative 
arts—is never the consequence of nihilistic 
rejection of the forms and structures which the 
creative mind finds around him. It is invariably 
a working from {and, generally, through) these to 
new forms and structures: forms and structures 
that may be so original indeed as to make their 
relation to the past seem highly tenuous. That 
creative minds do indeed reveal capacity for 
liberating themselves in some degree from 
accepted modes of intellectual order, as a means 
of quickening the search for other modes, in no 
way means that passion for disorder, for “waste”, 
is overriding. Least of all does it mean passion 
for “self-watching.” 

There is nothing strange in the fact that in such 
a book as The Performing Self we should find the 
hero to be—Youth! During the past decade or 
two in America, Youth has served much the same 
function for the romantic literary and political 
mind that the Noble Savage served in France in’ 
the late eighteenth century, that the Child, the 
Peasant, and, in due time, the Worker served in a 
later romanticism, including that peculiar form 
of romantic pastoralism that was the proletarian 
novel of the )930s. No one would expect an 
avant-garde editor to be concerned with peasants 
or workers, not at the present time anyhow, 
and that pretty well leaves only Youth. For the 
joys of caressing, fondling, and murmuring of 
sweet nothings to Youth, Professor Poirier will, 
it would appear, pay any price short of felicitous 
English. 

* Daniel Bell, “Sensibility in the 60’s”, Com¬ 
mentary, June 1971, p. 63. 


And what is Professor Poirier’s Youth? Is 
it the aggregate of all young persons in America 
today? Clearly not. Is it, po-haps, the tiny 
minority that frequents places like Rutgers in 
search of feeling, sensitivity, encounter, maybe 
even a degree? Possibly. A Platonic idea against 
which all empirical reality of the young in 
America is totally irrelevant? Almost certainly. 
As I have already suggested. Professor Poirier’s 
fondness for the word “youth” is but a single 
example of a fondness of abstractions in general 
which so often resemble wet sponges strung 
together. 

I THINK rr WOULD BE DiFncuLT to find a sin^e 
decade in the history of Western culture when so 
much barbarism—so much calculated onslaught 
against culture and convention in any form, and 
so much sheer degradation of both culture and 
the individual—^passed into print, into music, into 
art, and on to the American stage as the decade 
of the 1960s. Daniel Bell has recently reminded us, 
in a thoughtful and penetrating examination of 
the matter, that the barbarism of that decade has 
roots—some of them, as Bell notes, in the 
period, 1895-1914. Bell writes: 

The modernist innovations that .flared so eiful- 
gently between 1895 and 1914 wrought two 
extraordinary changes in culture. First there w&$ 
a set of formal revolutions in the arts—the 
breakup of poetic syntax, the stream-of-conscious- 
ne.ss in fiction, the multiplicity of the picture plane 
on the canvas, the rise of atonality in music, the loss 
of sequence in temporal representation and of fore¬ 
ground and background in spatial pictorialisation. 
And second there was a new presentation of the self 
which Roger Shattuck (in The Banquet Years) has 
characterised in terms of four traits—the cult of 
childhood; the delight in the absurd; the reversal 
of values so as to celebrate the baser rather than the 
higher impulses; and a concern with hallucination.* 

As Bell goes on to point out, all of this (which 
was really a rather small movement, an eddy, in 
the earlier period) assumed grander proportions 
in the 1960s. The infantilism, with its stress on 
feelings, pains, and ecstasies of the young; the 
absurdity, as in the plays of Ionesco; the naked 
display of the most private parts of one’s self (I 
am referring here to psychological self: display of 
genitalia has never seemed to me to be more than 
a harmless, if juvenile, enterprise) in every sphere 
of art; the reversal of values through which the 
consciously ugly and banal were glorified in 
visual art; the carefully contrived obscene in 
literature, and the raucous and loud in music, 
as in much rock (though I am not dismissing all 
rock here, only citing the rage for deafening 
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sound); and, of course the varied drug and 
psychedelic fcmns of hallucination —all of these, 
whatever else niay be said of them, are plainly 
and indisputably assaults on the authority of 
culture. 

Add to the above, as Daniel Bell also requires 
us to do by the cogency of his article and wealth 
of detail, the concern with violence and cruelty, 
the preoccupation with the sexually perverse 
indeed the worship of this, the verbal and 
substantive fascination with human excrement, 
the apocalyptic view of everything in American 
and Western society, and it is plain that the 1960s 
was a good deal more than the earlier period: 
more in content, intensity, and in sheer impact 
on culture. “The great aim of cultxue”, Matthew 
Arnold wrote in the preface of his Culture and 
Anarchy (1869), “is the aim of setting ourselves 
to ascertain what perfection is and to make it 
prevail.” But the great aim of the imaginative 
writing—with rare and remarkable exceptions, 
of course—in the 1960s was assault on perfection 
in any reasonably objective, or at least 
external, sense of this word. What Lionel Trilling, 
in a now historic phrase, had referred to as 
“adversary culture” became, by the 1960s, an 
all-out nihilism against culture, against the 
authority of culture, defined by Professor Poirier 
as being, in very large part, “waste.” 

’ For all the liberation achieved by the “perform¬ 
ing self” in the 1960s, liberation from restrictions 
against pornography and obscenity, liberation 
from the constraints of style and structme, from 
the disciplines of hard work and objective theme, 
the 1960s proved to be (as Bell writes, in under¬ 
statement) “empty of originality.” Everybody 
wished to be totally free to write exactly as he 
wished: but alas, on the evidence, none of those 
in the vanguard of modernity had anything to 
say. Ironically, amusingly, those most obsessed 
by the self and its liberation from authority of 
any kind, those most clamantly concerned with 
revolt against conformity, are the ones who have 
* in fact told us the least about human nature, who 
have, in their writings, manifested the least 
individuality and have shown themselves to be the 
most easily captured by the kind of conformity 
that lives in the fashions of the hour. One might 

* 1 made similar remarks in an essay I wrote several 
years ago for The New York Times Book Review on 
objectivity and rationality. Then I was naive enough 
to suppose that praise of eitho' was like praising 
Mother or ice cream. The bulk of hate mail I received 
convinced me otherwise. 


have expected, given the adulation of Youth that 
was everywhere to be seen, at least a few of the 
qualities so often associated with youthfulness, 
such as boldness, buoyatny of style, thrust of 
originality, But one rarely found these in any 
degree. It is one more illustration of the fact that 
when revolt against authority proves so successful 
as to dislodge authority, and then has only itself 
to feed upon, the result is commonly banality, 
boredom, and the inane. Worship infantilism and 
the absurd long enough and one will oneself 
become just that: infantile and absurd. So the 
last decade would suggest. 

The Cult of Contempt 

HERB IS ALSO A REVOLT against the 
authority of reason to be seen in our age that 
may well equal any known before, even such 
an age as that of the final century of the 
ancient Roman Empire. Any age in which 
“feeling” has the ascendancy which this obscure 
value has in ours is bound to be an age not merely 
of irrationality but of assault on rationality. 
Clearly, I am not implying there is no merit or 
reality in feelmgs and emotions. It is only when 
they are elevated, as they have so manifestly been 
devated during the past two decades, above 
reason and rationality, and above scholarship and 
science, that we may speak properly of the cult of 
feeling, and of the counter-attack of feeling on 
reason.® 

This repudiation of the authority of reason is 
to be seen in many places: in those circles of 
imiversity and college youth where feeling 
is exalted; in parts of the media, where objec¬ 
tivity is made synonymous with conformity 
in wide spheres of the arts, just referred to, 
where preoccupation with self, with display or 
exhibition of self, takes the almost invariable 
form of display of the least rational, the least 
reason-oriented, reason-aspiring, elements of the 
self; and in the New Left where the politics of 
confrontation and assault required demolition of 
any remaining faith in objectivity, of dis¬ 
passionate reason. 

It is so easy to be scornful of objectivity. Who, 
after all, is ever wholly objective? No one, of 
course. Nevertheless whatever authority reason 
has had in the West since the time of the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, whatever successes have 
attended it in many sphere of life, have followed 
acceptance of objectivity as at least a worthy goal. 
To declare that there is a form of knowledge that 
is not rooted wholly in self-interest—^in some 
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interest group in society, or in greed, avarice, 
passion, or apocalyptic obsession—that is rooted 
instead in a desire to observe one’s world as 
honestly and dispassionately as is humanly 
possible, and to reach conclusions accordingly, is, 
surely, to declare something of superlative 
nobility: no matter how often we may fall short 
of dedaied purpose. The philosophical literature 
of the West is filled with notations of the idols 
of the mind, as they were called by Francis Bacon, 
which seek incessantly to engage our attention 
and to make difficult the route of reason. Every¬ 
body knows this. What else is the pursuit of 
method, of logic, of form, of intellectual and 
linguistic discipline about except the struggle to 
find means which will protect us from the most 
insistent of Bacon’s idols? But to consecrate, to 
make an idol of and to worship pure subjectivism, 
and to deny utterly the possibility or importance 
of objectivity—this, plainly, is something novel. 

Self-styled “radical” social scientists declare 
that objectivity is not even a proper end of the 
social sciences. From radical sociologist to 
radical political scientist to radical anthropolo¬ 
gist, all across the spectrum of the social sciences, 
the refrain is the same: “Social scientists have 
heretofore sought to understand society. The 
point, however, is to destroy and then remake 
society.” It is not, obviously, the mature Maix, 
who was capable of devoting himself for many 
years in the British Museum to the study of 
capitalism and society, but the youthful romantic 
Marx that these voices choose to echo. If I am 
thought to be exaggerating here, merely attend 
any of the annual meetings of the learned Ameri¬ 
can societies, in the humanities as well as the 
social sciences. 

I am, however, less concerned about the politi¬ 
cal radical’s assault on the role of reason than 
about the deeper and more widespread assault 
that comes from what I can only call “the Cult of 
Individuality”. By its very nature this cult—so 
well described, and also exalted, as a part of 
“Consciousness III” in Charles Reich’s Tite 
Greening of America (1970)—^is bound to gain 
far more members than any movement of 
political radicalism. For so little is required in 
the way of preparation for or membership in this 
“greening”: not mind, not learning, not discip¬ 
line. To be able to feel, to be able to communicate 


•See my recent book. The Degradation of The 
Academic Dogma (1970). 


one's feelings to others—non-linguistically, so far 
as possible, save only for the ubiquitous ‘‘you 
know”, certainly non-rationally—to be fascina¬ 
ted by others’ feelings and emotions, to conceive 
of life as a kind of psychedelic theatre: all this, 
it if becomes much more widespread, will surely 
prove to be the greatest single assault on reason 
in the modem West. Drugs, for all their undoubt¬ 
ed impact, seem to me but a minor current in the 
larger reality of the cult of feeling and of self. 
Samuel McCracken has made this point among 
others in his brilliant Commentary article on 
“Drugs of Habit and Drugs of Belief”, showing 
correctly that the monumental distinction be¬ 
tween the former (such drugs as the familiar 
alcohol, cigarette, and variations on sleeping 
pills, all drugs of habit) and the latter (which 
include marijuana, “speed”, and LSD) lies in a 
cult-like affirmation of the drugs of belief (with 
the consequences for an entire culture clearly 
understood) and the utter absence of cult- 
dedication in the drugs of habit. 

There is (and has been for more than two 
decades now) a visible erosion of the authority of 
the university in America, to be seen in the sub¬ 
stantial degradation of the role and mission of the 
university in American life.* Inside the academy— 
and my words apply to colleges of the liberal arts 
tsqje as well as universities—there would appear to 
be a widening indifierence to the authority of cur¬ 
riculum, which is, after all, along with scholarship, 
just about all the academy has had to contribute to 
Western culture for nearly eight centuries. I take 
this indifference—this boredom, this contempt — 
for curriculum to be, in very large part, the result 
of the academy’s decision, made in various ways 
and at various times over the past several 
decades, to abdicate its authority in those areas 
for which it is alone fitted to wield authority and 
to seek novel ways of interesting, then diverting, 
and (in due time) amusing students. The fascina¬ 
tion with the “relevant” and with the imagined 
needs of “the student” began, really, not in the 
1960s in the manifestos of the New Left on 
the campus, but in faculty reports, experiments, 
and other novelties during the period beginning 
just after World War II when the “cult of 
individuality” in the academy began to spread, 
to be siuxeeded, of course, in due time by the cult 
of feeling. From the first expressions of faculty 
contempt for curriculum at such places as 
Harvard and Berkeley to the kinds of student 
contempt to be found in sensitivity sessions and 
encounters of visceral communion, where feeling 
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is sovereigii, there is, one must condude, a direct 
line. 

The collapse of academic authority in the 
1960s was but the surfacing of a collapse that had 
become real during the 1940s and the 19S0s when 
the mission of the univosity was so profoundly 
dianged from that of education to that of serving, 
saving, healing, reforming, even revolutionising, 
the social order. The dogma of “knowledge for 
its own sake" became a degraded dogma in the 
university during the period after World War n. 
New conceptions of the uses of knowledge 
flourished; a new breed of academic man 
assumed po^r and influence in university 
circles: the research institute and the “project” 
succeeded in importance both the scholar’s study 
and the classroom. Given the degradation of the 
historic academic dogma, it is hardly strange that 
there should be, at one and the same time, a degra¬ 
dation of each of the roles which had been, for so 
many centuries, associated with the academic 
dogma: the roles of teacher and scholar foremost. 

No single manifestation of the erosion of 
authority in American society seems to me quite 
as symptomatic of the larger problem as does the 
erosion of academic authority and, with it, the 
dissolution of the academic community. For in 
America, unlike Europe where non-academic 
M-aditions of learning tend still to be rather 
strong, the tie between the university and the in¬ 
tellectual community as a whole, between the 
academic dogma and the arts and sciences 
generally, has been a very nearly vital one. 


Intellectuals & Power 

I F REVOLT against authority is the most ob¬ 
vious sign of the performing self in our midst, 
there is another, hardly less obvious and in the 
long run more fateful to the political community: 
the passion for power. It is impossible to miss 
among the selfsame intellectuals who have made 
destruaion of traditional authority their sove¬ 
reign aim a fascination with the kind of pow^ 
that is inseparable from social movements and 
crusades and that is invariably embodied in a 
single charismatic person Such power gives the 
illusion of being based in “the people", of being 
redemptive and avenging at one and the same 
time, of proffering community, and of rescuing 
the alienated and anomic from the boredoms and 
corruptions of ordinary existence. 

On the far Left today, where revolt against 
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language, culture, and other forms of traditional 
authority is extreme, this fascination with 
absolute, personified power takes the common 
form of adoration of Mao and Castro. But even 
among those intellectuals too sophisticated to be 
caught with the sayings of Chairman Mao in 
their libraries, there is immistakable interest in the 
kind of power I am writing of here. A substantial 
amount of the interest shown by Left intellectuals 
in Edward Kennedy and, before him, Robert 
Kennedy, springs without question from these 
roots. Irrespective of Kennedy’s own political 
philosophy and aims, his unique appeal to diverse 
sectors of the population, the almost magical 
effect he has upon social elements at all levels in 
American society, and the by-now well-fixed 
image of a mind rooted in tragedy and crisis 
make Edward Kennedy a glittering prize to the 
intellectual Left in America. 

There is nothing new in the relation between 
intellectuals and power in the West. We see it 
vividly in Renaissance Florence. The humanists, 
who were so much like intellectuals of our own 
day in their fascination with language, phrase, 
polemic, and in their cultivation of brilliance 
rather than learning or profundity, adored the 
kind of power they found in the typical Italian 
despot of the period. There were exceptions, to be 
sure, but not many. The majority of them detested 
the church, the gtiild, the monastery, and the 
university in much the way that our own intel¬ 
lectuals detest equivalent structures in traditional 
society. The humanists were performing selves, 
as Burckhardt makes so clear for all who know 
how to read him on the subject of the Renais¬ 
sance. The asserted individualism of the Renais¬ 
sance was one side of a coin that had centralising, 
atomising power on the other. 

The same is generally true of the phihsophes 
of the French Enlightemnent. No greater illusion 
is possible in our study of history than to suppose 
that men like Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau 
were single-mindedly interested in liberty— 
except for themselves in their onslaughts against 
Church and traditional authority generally. The 
phihsophes’ interest was in power, which they 
saw as the indispensable means of exterminating 
the social order around them and then bringing 
into being, as Tocqueville has put it, 

an imaginary ideal society in which all was simple, 

untfoim, coherent, equitable, and rational in the 

hill sense of the term. 

Hence the pMlosophes’ abundantly recorded 
fawning upon the “enlightened" despots of the 
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century, iqion certain pliable ministers in the 
French government, and upon wealthy arrivistes 
in Freocii society. 

But it was Napoleon—and after him VicHe 
ncgtolionienne whidi can be seen shedding its 
incandescence over large areas of the European 
landscape—who, above any other figure in 
modem history, provided intellectuals with their 
ideal of the personification of absolute power. 
It is an ideal that survives to the present moment, 
in America as well as Europe. Napoleon, a 
performing self in every sense of the word, as 
major political and military figures usually are, 
the peculiar relationship he effected with the 
French people, the uniquely centralised, rational* 
ised, and collectivised power he brou^t into 
being, the lustre he seems to have had even for a 
Goethe, not to mention the adoring remnants of 
his revolutionary armies, all this could not help 
but create the sense of inuninent realisation of 
the kind of power Quattrocento humanists and 
phUosophes in the 18th century had dreamed of. 
That Napoleon’s own mind was mediocre in all 
areas save war and political cunning did not 
bother the academic and other intellectuals who 
served him any more than the intrinsic mediocrity 
of the Komedy mind bothers the intellectuals of 
the present time. What matters is the relationship 
between the man of power and the broad masses 
of people. Michels has well described this 
relationship in his description of the Caesaro- 
Napoleonic idea: 

Once elected, the chosen of the people can no 
longer be opposed in any way. He personifies the 
majority, and all resistance to his will is anti¬ 
democratic. The leader of such a democracy is 
irremovable, for the nation, having once spoken, 
cannot contradict itself.... One of the conse¬ 
quences of the theory of the popular will being 
subsumed in the supreme executive is that the ele¬ 
ments which intervene between the latter and the 
former, the public officials, that is to say, must be 
kept in a state of the strictest possible dependence 
upon the central authority, which in its turn, de- 
ds upon tlu; people. The least manifestation of 
rty on the part of the bureaucracy would be 
tantamount to a rebellion against the sovereignty 
of the citizens.... Bonapartism does not recognise 
any intermediate links.'' 

Of course the “election” of such a figure is 
merely accidental by comparison with what is 
vital in the matter. Whether office is captured 
through free ballot or through some variant of 
a military coup is of less importance than the 

’'Robert Michels, Political Parties (Free Press, 
1949), pp. 218-19 


man himse lf and the distinctive kind of power 
embodied in him. Of utmost importance is the 
atmosphere of crisis, real or contrived. The 
Napoleonic idea can flourish only in the context 
of a perceived crisis in which all elmients of a 
social order are declared to be alienated and 
anomic, in which the conservation indeed of what 
is declared to be the true spirit or soul of the 
nation is made to seem at stake, and in which 
approaches to all problems can be set in the 
imagery of military crusade. It must never be 
forgotten that in the present century the military 
tunic is the most visible symbol of the revolution¬ 
ary spirit in all places, such as China, Cuba, 
Russia, and Albania, where that spirit has 
triumphed and become immovable. War, quite as 
much as revolution, is the heroic dish at the 
political banquet. 

The revolt against authority, the consecra¬ 
tion of disorder, waste, and anarchy in traditional 
society, these are indeed icons of all Left intel¬ 
lectuals at the present time. But so, as I am 
arguing, is dedication to power, the kind of 
power that can best be expressed through some 
single individual in whom the stuff of the Caesaro- 
Napoleonic mystique—^with whatever allgwance 
necessary for time, circumstance, and the in¬ 
dwelling nature of the individual concerned— 
can be found, or if necessary contrived. The 
annihilation of authority through elevation 
of the performing self in culture can leave only 
an intolerable vacuum. What is absolutely 
required js the performing self in politics whose 
performance can be cotmted upon to appeal to 
the masses in sufficient number to make possible 
a final degradation of authority in society, but 
also a profound and redeeming sense of com¬ 
munity: that is, community in crusade, in 
common cause, in uncommon strategies, in 
power that, through the alembic of the political 
imagination, is not power but a higher freedom. 

For two decades now in America the funda¬ 
mental theme of the intellectual Left has been 
revolt against traditional authority. What we 
may now expect, in rising volume and intensity, 
is the correlative theme, no less than the nemesis 
of authority: the appeal for power, which will be 
called freedom—^for Elites, which will be called 
equality—and for collectivism, which wifi be 
c^ed humanitarianism. 

Anyone who thinks that two centuries of 
democracy in America immunise it to the appeal 
of the kind of power I am describing here has 
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forgotten the impact made upon the American 
mind during the 1930s, a decade of economic crisis 
against whidi FDR and Congress vainly fought, 
by Huey Long. There is not the slightest doubt 
that this man’s power was on its way to becoming 
something very formidable indeed at the time of 
his assassination. Nor can one easily forget the 
immoise following that the radio priest. Father 
Coughlin, had, beginning with his power base 
among Roman Catholics but spreading out to 
include very diverse elements in American 
society. 

It is highly unlikely that any Bonapartist or 
Gaullist figure in America within the next decade 
will much resemble a Huey Long. I think such a 
figure would seem rather uncouth, even faintly 
ridiculous, to a nation that has known cultural 
affluence to the degree America has since World 
War II. His television image, which is of course 
absolutely crucial, would be an unfavourable one 
in our society today, a society in which Left 
intellectuals, in the universities, in the media, in 
the churches, and elsewhere, carry far more 
influence, direct and indirect, than was possible 
back in the 1930s. Much more likely, it would 
seem, is a type that is upper-class in origin, ivy- 
league* in education, elegant and graceful in 
ipanner but possessed too of a magnetic warmth 
that can appeal to ethnic and religious minorities, 
to all who are, or feel themselv^ to be, in any 
way frustrated, deprived, and alienated, that can 
by sheer personality make all of these feel 
recognised and members of a national political 
community, that, perhaps above all,' can be 
depended upon to mobilise youth in the way that 
Frederick II, Napoleon, and also, alas. Hitler 
did, and that has, finally, a secure and sub¬ 
stantial base of power such as that constituted in 
America today by the Roman Catholic church. 
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itself in a kind of critical ferment. Such a being 
would be, by the standards of our present age, 
truly a performing self of heroic mould. One 
would not have to look far to find such a being. 

Whether this type of performing self will 
indeed reach centre stage depends, however, upon 
context and event. There is no substitute for 
perceived crisis in the eruptions of the Caesars, 
Cromwells, and Napoleons of history. If you 
do not in fact have a crisis, it becomes necessary 
to create one. Intellectuals have known this since 
Plato. For Caesar to succeed there had to be 
war, treason, and a pervading sense of in¬ 
security among the Roman masses. Napoleon 
would be unthinkable without the perceived 
disorder left by the Revolution and without the 
buoyant sense created by military victories 
inspired by sense of crusade. Hitler required, 
among other things, the “stab in the back” 
mentality deriving from German defeat in World 
War I, though he could not have triumphed even 
then had it not been for gathering hatred among 
large sections of the German population of some 
of the cultural effluvia of Weimar and, with such 
effluvia, the widespread sense of intellectual and 
moral anarchy. In the America of the 1930$ 
neither Huey Long nor Father Coughlin could 
have reached his power had there not been a 
paralysing economic depression with the estab¬ 
lished government coming to seem more and 
more impotent and the desire for a common 
cause or crusade more and more frustrated. 

No such crisis exists in America at the present 
time. But any reader of history knows that crisis 
has many faces, that crisis perceived is not the 
less crisis for possible lack of actual foimdation, 
and that the affinity between intellectuals and 
crisis is a very old one in the West. 


I and my Thoughts of You 

Remember that old thorn bush 
amazed by 
its one flower? 

If I stood by it, would it be diminished 
as an image must be when 
it stands beside 
what it’s an image of? 

Norman MacCaig 
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The Voice of the Absent 


I 

We’re in the second phase 
Of my failure to appear, 

Aren’t we? At first your sadness 
Seemed planned to prove my worth: 

For me, the sacrifice 
Was to renounce my habits. 

But now I almost enjoy 
My bizarre liberty: 

Responsibilities gone 
I never knew I owed; 

Even finding no need to worry 
About you—^your grief, that is. 

I see you, too, have changed 
Your customs, gaining freedom— 

To draw on my estate. 

Sob before acquaintances, 

To sketch another life 
(In which eventually 
You’d be the absent one: 

A state whose consolations 
You can’t possibly conceive). 

3 

We can never meet, we truants, any more 
Than you can, the lost ones of our former lives. 
And yet we sec more clearly that they form. 
With us, a whole confederacy of truth. 

For in our novel state they won’t ever be 
Forgotten, as they are in your sad world, 

At best when memory’s last agent goes. 

Even our siblings, dead in infancy. 

Are here remembered—^all the more vividly 
Now that our pattern is complete, the forces 
That made it such, to the last curlicue, 
expounded. 

And our disguises left behind—wardrobes 
Of spies’ hats, executive flannel, retired man’s 
slacks, 

Each presenting its problem of disposal— 
Play-acting is no longer possible. 

But one supposes you aware of that. 

Since our rhetorical gestures of farewell— 

The odes and epitaphs that moved you, though 
Penned by the living—^have really come to pass. 
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I seem to hear you say' 

“Don’t make too strenuous 
An effort to return.’’ 

Is it that you fear 
To have to live again 
With terminating sickness 
Or that you envisage 
The graveyard’s further ravage 
Of the slight thickness on 
The bone, that kept your love? 

Or has your loss already 
Changed to a kind of art 
Where the obtrusion of 
A hasty scribbled note. 

Its source, would give away 

The inunortality 

Your life’s emotions claim? 

Whatever the cause, your sense 
Owns an essential rightness: 
Humankind’s acceptance 
Of time outside its scale— 
Even the deathbed brightness 
Of once beneficent suns. 


4 

Why do we return? Not in the darkened rooms 
Of rattling tambourines and butter muslin; 

But as you boil an egg or make the bed 

You hear us and answer: “Darling?” 

Yes, that’s our wish, after all, whatever ancient 
Boredom or intervening cause of imwelcome 
Would face us, for our presence once again 
To be taken all for granted. 

We don’t come in reality, alast 
For we’re in a place that even cosmologiats. 
Speculating on collapsed stars and anti-matter. 
Couldn’t make more alien. 
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The History Lesson 

On Not Learning the Meaning of the Past 


I T WAS the American philosopher John Dewey 
who said: 

Let us admit the case of the conservative: if we once 
start thinking no one can guarantee where we shall 
come out, except that many objects, ends and insti¬ 
tutions are doomed. Every thinker puts some portion 
of an apparently stable world in peril and no one can 
wholly predict what will emerge in its place. 

Nowadays much is challenged and all things are 
being questioned. The value of tradition, practi¬ 
cally speaking, lay in the unchallenged security of 
all institution^ and the values upon which they 
^ere based. That was how things were with our 
fathers, and that is how they used to be with us. 
The result was a sense of comfortable security 
that is now lost. We are in the midst of a move¬ 
ment, one might say a cataract, on whose banks, 
at whose still innocuous beginnings, John Dewey 
stood sixty or seventy years ago. There is literally 
not one single institution, not one single custom, 
that is not being continually investigated as to 
whether it was valid in the past, whether it is 
valid today, whether it will still be valid tomorrow. 


GoijO Mann is one of Europe's leading his¬ 
torians. He is the author of a biography of 
Friedrich Gentz (1947), and a “History of 
Germany Since 1789" (Chatto & Windus, 1968). 
His latest book is a long study of Wallenstein 
and the Thirty Years War, published by S. 
Fischer and announced for English translation by 
Andri Deutsch and Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 
He is a son of Thomas Mann, taught for many 
years in California, and now lives in Zurich. 
Amor^ his articles inEncownn are "A Word to 
the Restless Berlin Students" (July 1968), 
"1914: The Beast in the Jungle" (November 
1968), “Napoleon" (December 1969) and 
“Speer: the Devil’s Architect" (August 1970). 


Why should there still be literature? Why 
should there be novels and stories? A book, a 
collection of novellas, recently found its way on to 
my desk bearing the title An End to Story-telling. 
The poems one reads today might often also be 
called An End to Poetry. Why should there still be 
theatre, and even classical theatre? Why should 
there still be professors, why parliaments, why 
churches, why cemeteries, why department stores, 
why teachers and pupils, why spelling and so on 
and so forth. Why should there still be relics of 
the old type of university? Why study history? 
Why history lessons for the young and not lessons 
in law, in psychology, in biochemistry or astro¬ 
physics? And why teach physics? Someone said 
to me recently: “I got nothing whatever out of 
physics at school. 1 never used it later, I never 
needed to. I have no idea how a telephone works 
and for my purposes I don’t need to know. In a 
household crisis I can change a fuse, but I have 
no idea what happens when I do... 

Speaking from the viewpoint of tradition—^but 
a tradition, be it noted, which must be prepared 
at any time to face the question as to its validity— 
I would formulate the task to be fulfilled by the 
school (and for our present purposes I refer to 
the top-grade secondary school, or the so-called 
grammar school) as follows. It must aid the 
young person to develop his thinking, to cultivate 
his mind. Towards the end of the long course 
there may be a place for the initial stages of 
specialisation. Essential to the whole process is 
the raising of questions, the demonstration of 
methods and the provision of information in a 
wide variety of fields. History is one of them. At 
first glance this appears perfectly in order, be¬ 
cause history has been a school subject for 
centuries: first as the history of classical an- 
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tiquity, then as the history of one’s own country, 
the reigning dynasty and its deeds of heroism, 
then as univers^ history, or at least the history of 
Christendom, with a strong onphasis on one’s 
own nation, with various possible subdivisions. 
Must this be so? Must it continue to be so? The 
answer depends upon what we want. If we wish to 
educate young people—^but the word “educate” 
is now tabu—if we wish to help young people with 
their training so they may as quickly as possible 
learn a special skill and earn as much money as 
possible, if all we want to provide them with is a 
“sound practical education”, if we want to turn 
them as quickly as possible into what the German 
student rebels calls Fachidioten, “specialist idiots”, 
then it need not be so. Then, to be consistent, we 
ought to teach children reading, writing, and 
arithmetic and let them, from about the age of 
ten, concentrate on a single field of knowledge. 
Where would this lead? I don’t think anyone 
should be at a loss for an answer. It would lead to 
mechanised barbarism. It would indeed lead to 
idiocy, whether specialist or not. 

There b one objection I should like to forestall 
immediately. In Germany during the first third of 
the present centuiy we had the Gymnasium, or 
grammar school, run on supposedly Humboldtian 
lines. In such grammar schools history, human¬ 
ism, and the noblest literature were cultivated. 
But this did not prevent many ex-pupils of gram¬ 
mar schools, many German Ph.Ds and professors, 
from behaving in the political sphere more 
foolishly, more ignorantly and indeed more in¬ 
famously than many who had never heard of 
Plato, Cicero, or Erasmus. This objection has 
validity; it cannot be dismissed out of hand. 
Nevertheless I would reply that in my youth the 
teaching of history in Germany was bad. Natur¬ 
ally there were then, as in every period, excellent, 
sensible, liberal history teachers. There were also 
well-written history books (for example, the work 
by Franz Schnabel). In general, however, our 
teachers did not get beyond the wicked Napoleon 
m and the iimocent Bismarck, the conunercial 
envy of the British and the peace-loving 
Bethmarm Hollweg, the Stab-in-the-Army’s-back 
in 1918, and so on. The teaching of history was 
nationalistic and in the highest degree pro- 
vindal—not provincial in the good sense that we 
learned something about real life in our more 
immediate environment, but in the sense of a 
plaintive, self-justifying restriction of vision, a 
circling around Berlin and the WUhelmstrasse. 


This was hardly calculated to bear good fruit. 
And things were little different at the universities. 
I still recall with a shudder my ignorance not 
merely of the world at large, but even of the 
neighbouring European states, when I had to 
leave Germany in 1933. Reading today’s text¬ 
books the difference in this respect is highly 
gratifying. 

Moreover, teaching can never be more than 
something offered to the student; it is up to him 
to make good use of it or not. In all probability 
the majority wiU not make good use of what they 
are offered, and never have done. These are 
platitudes but none the less true; and they are 
exemplified in the parable of the seed that falls 
on fertile or on barren soil. The ultimate, the 
loftiest aim of history teaching would be, to use 
a more emphatic phrase, to inculcate a little 
wisdom. To teach wisdom is a much less certain 
undertaking than to teach a language or a tech¬ 
nical skill. Here we must fall back upon the other 
platitude, the other oft-repeated consolation that 
it is worth the effort if only a small minority gain 
something from it. 

W HY, QUITE APART FROM the inherited 
canon of scholastic subjectr, does aware¬ 
ness of the past, a knowledge of history, form an 
essential part of the education of the young mind? 
Let me quote one standard European response, 
the answer given a few years ago by the official 
organ of the Bavarian Ministry of Education: 

Ibe teaching of history should provide an insight 
into the nature of man and the multiplicity of 
human life, as weU as an idea of the operation of 
social groups and the motives for their activities. It 
should clearly demonstrate that in political life 
forces from all spheres of existence are at work. In 
this way histon' teaching can assist the young 
person to find his own standpoint and recognise the 
tasks confronting him in public life. 

It then states that with regard to the first three- 
year course, among other things, it shotild also 
awaken a “time sense”. These formulae, as far as 
they go, seem to me quite good—particularly that 
referring to the development of a Zeitsinn, Time 
sense means here an understanding of the chains 
of events, of interrelationships, of transforma¬ 
tions, Innovations, the persistence of the old 
within the new. This includes—and I am not 
ashamed to say so—dates. Without chronology 
time has no clearly defined content. Time may be 
divided op according to names, as the Romans did 
and as we still do (or did in my youth), “during 
so-and-so’s reign”; but what use are names to us 
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if yfc cannot situate them in time. So dates have 
to be teamed in order to help establish the 
sequence of events, the interconnexions. Not 
many, but some. In my view, the first three-year 
course is best suited to this purpose. If candidates 
for the final examination at a German school 
don’t know whefiier the Thirty Years War took 
place before or after Luther—and this does hap¬ 
pen—^if this were the rule, I should say: Give it 
up, there’s no point going on. ... Ergo, it must 
not become the rule, and we must not give up. 
We must not yield to the teen-agers’ every mood, 
to every passing vogue they have picked up from 
outside, as though they always and everywhere 
knew better than their elders what is good for 
them. 

I AM NOT SPEAKING ENTIRELY withOUt prac¬ 
tical experience. For a long time I taught 
history at a college in California. During the first 
two years my students, aged eighteen to twenty- 
two, just about reached the level of knowledge of 
European sixth-formers, if they reached it at all. 
I will frankly admit that I had to make the most 
frightful effort to arouse their interest and was 
often on the verge of despair. At the same time, 
compared with a Eiuopean secondary-school 
teacher, I had a light work load, having to teach 
only six hours a week, as against four or five a 
day. Thus I could be thoroughly prepared and 
expend infinitely more energy on each class, each 
lecture. Sometimes I succeeded, sometimes I did 
not. It depended on whether there were a few 
students in the class whose enthusiasm was fired 
and who were sufficiently r^pected to persuade 
their comrades to keep decently, if sleepily, quiet. 
“The poor fellow is trying so hard, give him a 
chance. . . .’’ It also depended on the subject. 
They found Rome interesting with its political 
revolutions and the rapid expansion of the 
Empire. I guessed why this interested them and I 
often used little tricks to keep their interest alive. 
•Thus I made Caesar always address Cicero as 
“Senator’’, although this is not to be found in 
Cicero’s tetters. When I read out the tetter from a 
senior Egyptian civil servant to a subordinate, 
written some time in the first century B.C., that is 
to say at a time when Egypt’s independence was 
already seriously eroded—a tetter telling the 
subordinate that a very influential Roman 
politician would shortly be arriving in Alexandria 
and that he must be expensively entertained and 
shown the pyramids and other antiquities—there 
was no need for me to overtly draw a parallel 
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wiffi an American VIP visiting Italy or Greece 
in 1950; it was inescapable. I also made copious 
use of anecdotes from Suetonius and related 
authors, and I considered such illustrations per¬ 
fectly legitimate. History, says the modem 
educational official, should also be “a pleasure’’, 
in the literal meaning of the word it should 
interest; that is to say the student should feel as 
though he were present in person. This demands 
colour, and colour is to be found in plenty 
in the documents, the ancient reports and letters. 
The greatest inventor is history iteelf—as was so 
well known, for example, to Shakespeare, who 
preferred to discover rather than to invent. 
Tragedy and comedy, irony and surprise, dialec¬ 
tics, the noble and the mediocre, and the base— 
all are to be found in history in profusion. I see 
no reason to conceal the fact. 

Today there is a triumphant tendency to move 
away from histoire dvinementelle, history as an 
account of events, toward analytical, sociological 
history, in the extreme case toward history as 
“mobile statistics,’’ as a French historian has put 
it. I have nothing against the researches under¬ 
taken by this author and his colleagues; but I can 
only see them as a sideline, really as auxiliary 
studies to history. Such investigations are con¬ 
cerned with graphs, population and production 
figures: with abstractions. But real life is not an 
abstraction. Even if we no longer consider 
kings, courts, and cabinet politics as the main 
subjects of study—and I would agree with this, 
althou^ with reservations—even if we shift 
ordinary life in the past with its fulfilments and 
wretchedness into the centre of the stage, even 
then an anthology taken from real life, like the 
recently published book by Peter Lahnstein Auf 
der Suche nach der guten alten Zeit (In Search of 
the Good Old Days), seems to me incomparably 
more useful to the history teacher than any 
mathematicised history. Mathematics is not in the 
least boring, but mathematical history is boring 
because it is inadequate, because it fails to grasp 
the essence of the subject. And no one can say 
that the mathematicised strategy, the quantified 
power politics, as practised today under the 
direction of certain American academics with an 
eye on The Pentagon and the White House has 
been particularly successful. 

O NB ALWAYS SUSPECTED that as a nation 
the Airericans have never been history 
conscious. After all, the very first emigrations to 
America, and then the founding of the Union, 
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and then the mass emigrations of the nineteenth 
century were a denial of Europe, a denial of the 
Old World and the history of the Old World. 
Then, not without surprise, I found after my 
return that the thing I had suffered from in 
America—the fact that there were only present 
and future and practical concerns, but no past, 
apart from certain rather artificial specialities— 
was increasingly evident in Europe. So much so 
that in this respect the distinction between the 
two civilisations has almost disappeared. When 
I walk today through Munich and see the 
Elector Maximilian still astride his horse in the 
Wittelsbachcr Platz, and then see the new districts 
of the city and the satellite towns, I cannot help 
asking myself: What is this foreigner still doing 
here? Out of a thousand people who drive or 
walk past him scarcely one still knows who he 
was, what he was, what Bavaria was in those 
days and so on. This is a feeling that may horrify 
the historically-minded. Alienation is a fashion¬ 
able word nowadays, but this is also a form of 
alienation: the total alienation of the past that 
has for so long been a dimension of European 
life. And naturally this alienation is intimately 
connected with the other one, to which sociol¬ 
ogists refer. A person to whom his past is alien, 
who despises it or loses the memory of it, be¬ 
comes alien to himself; and the same applies 
mutatis mutandis to society. Therefore when we 
speak of “overcoming alienation” it seems to 
me, unlike our revolutionaries, that the recovery 
or re-establishment of historical consciousness 
is part of the task. The question is how. 


I T IS ALL TOO OBVIOUS which factors stand 
opposed to an interest in history and, prac¬ 
tically speaking, to the teaching of history. There 
are the manifold, powerful and lurid impressions 
and attractions of contemporary life. There is the 
well-founded feeling that we are living in an age 
that in many respects is without historical 
parallel; volumes could be filled with the cata¬ 
logue of what exists today (and will exist to¬ 
morrow) but “never existed before”, the list of 
spheres in which developments are being ac¬ 
celerated and intensified as “never before.” 
There are the apocalyptic predictions and statistics 
with which we are bombarded daily. Here, 
alongside many other contributory factors— 
boredom with prosperity and the long European 
peace, arrogance, delight in petty terrorism and 
other such human motives that always play 


their part—^it is probably here that we must seek 
the deepest reason for what is summarily 
termed the Unrest of Youth. Here lie the reasons 
why radical critiques of the present and vast 
enquiries into the future are held to be more 
urgently necessary than a study of the past. But 
study of the future and of history contradict one 
another only at first glance. Conceptually, past 
and future belong together, are subsumed under 
the concept of time; a person who knows no 
past will be tmable to grasp any future. The 
futurologist Karl Marx, who today is once more 
idolised, was in his own way.< an important 
historian. Many historians studied the past, 
especially the recent past that nms out into the 
present, precisely for the sake of the future. 
De Tocqueville, in my opinion, was extra¬ 
ordinarily successful in this—indeed, more 
successful, seen from the point of view of the 
present, than Marx. Other were less successful. 
Even Oswald Spengler, whom I personally find 
repugnant and who tried to force the whole of 
human history into a rigid system in order to 
reduce present and future to a single formula, 
unquestionably discerned intuitively certain facts 
that were by no means obvious at the time. 

The man who is living in civilisation, not in 
mere nature—who is threatened by his civilisation 
and not by mere nature—needs an awareness of 
history. If today he refuses to develop it, if 
young people don’t want to hear about the past, 
the basic question arises again as to whether 
one ought to give way to this. Now, who is 
giving way here, and who ought not to give way 
here? In olden times it was the established hered¬ 
itary authority, at first advised by the Church, 
finally on its own initiative. This establishment 
no longer exists. All those who exercise an 
influence on schools—ministries, parliaments, 
education committees, parent-teacher associations 
—derive their authority from the democratic 
process. But to say that society determines its 
own destiny does not mean that no guidance, nO' 
directions can or should be given. There is pretty 
general agreement today (and this agreement will 
have to become even more complete) that 
science and applied science, technology and 
productivity cannot simply be left to run where 
they wish to run. The United States Congress, 
with its veto on supersonic aeroplanes, has 
recently given an impressive example of this. I 
see no reason why education, culture, Geist or 
whatever one likes to call it, must be allowed to 
run just as it pleases, why here too a certain 
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measure of guidance and control should not be 
both possible and necessary. 

A German hotory teacher told me the other 
day that he wanted to start his course with the 
history of the Frotch Revolution, as laid down 
by the curriculum. His pupils protested: “Wnhat’s 
that old crap to us?” Instead they wanted the 
history of the workers* movement. The teacher 
gave way. Perhaps I too should have given way, 
because I am no great hero; but he ought not 
to have given way. He then attempted, via 
Gracchus Babcpf and other secondary figures, to 
slip the great revolution in through the back door. 
If I had the honour to be a minister of education 
I should give teachers of history a great deal of 
freedom and make examination regulations, 
especially those for the school-leaving examina¬ 
tion, correspondingly elastic. But I should not 
give them the freedom to surrender at any time 
to the will of the pupils. 

It goes without saying how I, as a dilettante, 
picture the first three years of teaching. There 
can be no doubt that a lot will have to be learned, 
and that it is mote difficult to lay the foundations 
of knowledge than it used to be. As children we 
read the. myths of classical antiquity; Athens and 
Sparta were nothing new to us when these names 
first cropped up at school. We read Walter 
Scott’s novels or Hauff’s Lichtenstein in cheap 
editions for the young, to say nothing of such 
patriotic books as Deutsche Treue, Welsche 
Tucke (German Faith, Foreign Trickery), Der 
grosse Konig und sein Rekrut (The Great King 
and his Recruit) and the like. That such pot¬ 
boilers have long since disappeared is naturally 
all to the good. Nevertheless they did offer a 
convenient means of painlessly introducing the 
twelve-year-old to history, who^ topics, when 
he first hears them in school, now come to him 
like a bolt from the blue. I have already said 
that dates have to be learned. To take modem 
.history as an example: 1789, 1815, 1832, 1848, 
the 1860s to 1871, 1890, 1914, 1918, 1926, 1929 
and so on. These are epochs, each requiring to be 
filled with events and again with a few dates. 
Anyone who cannot manage that is unlikely to 
achieve such great things in other subjects that 
one shouldn't question whether a grammar school 
is really the right place for him. It is the second, ad¬ 
vanced course which I want to discuss here, the 
course during which the history teacher is dealing 
with rapidly growing, rebellious intelligences that 
demand the difficult, not the flat and comfortable. 


In my day, forty-five years ago, the system 
was for the teacher to hear us on our honaewmrk 
during the first quarter of an hour, while during 
the remaining half an hour he delivered a little 
lecture, that is to say he told stories. This method 
has probably long since been abandoned. 1 always 
regarded history lectures at university as non¬ 
sensical and as a student 1 never listened to one; 
as a Professor in German universities 1 came to 
grief on the futility of this method of teaching. It 
was valid before Johannes Gutenberg, but not 
for the last five hundred years. The pupils ought 
to read at home. The two hours of class (or 
however many it is) must be used for the dis- 
cusion of the reading matter. The new history 
books that I know are most sensibly written; the 
illustrations are excellent, the information neatly 
arranged; adequate space is devoted to economic, 
technical and social developments without 
politics being neglected. This is all fine. What I 
miss are plentiful quotations from the books of 
important historians. Apparently that is im¬ 
possible. Very well, then readers must refer to 
the originals; either anthologies must be made, or 
students must buy paperback editions of the 
great authors. Tocqueville can be purchased very 
cheaply; Marx too; the finest de.scription and 
analysis of the Roman Revolution, by Ronald 
Syme, is available in inexpensive editions. These 
must be used. The textbooks are all very well, 
but they cannot captivate the mind, cannot 
really stimulate the imagination. Only what is 
related at length is entertaining, stimulates 
questions, doubts, comparisons. The explosive 
seed of interest is contained within the detail. On 
top of this, the best historians were mostly good 
writers as well. The study of their works will at 
the same time develop a feeling for language, for 
style; an aim which I most certainly do not think 
should be neglected. 


T he objection will be raised, where is 
the time for such reading coming from? Here 
I would like to introduce one of the freedoms that 
I envisage. It is not necessary for the young stu¬ 
dent to acquire an equal and equally superficial 
knowledge of all periods of European, or of human, 
history, in order speedily to forget it all again. 
The overall picture could well be quite a sketchy 
one with only a few areas filled in with greater 
detail, or one single area filled in with very great 
detail. History affords a series of neatly self- 
enclosed complexes. In classical antiquity, for 
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example, there is the origin, rise, heyday and fall 
of Athenian democracy, the Peloponnesian War 
and its aftermath, the intellectual elements of the 
Politeia, naturally including tragedy, comedy and 
philosophy. Another example is precisely the 
Roman Revolution from the Gracchi to Augustus, 
and Cicero’s letters and speeches are something 
like a compendium of politics on their own. To 
take a glance at modem times, anyone who has 
thoroughly studied the history of the French 
Revolution and the Empire together with all the 
effects of this complex on Europe and America, in¬ 
cluding the reactions against it, and who has read 
some of the contemporary documents, speeches, 
exchanges of correspondence, memoirs, and then a 
few great historical writers, even if only in modest 
extracts, knows once and for all what history is, 
how individuals, states, nations, social classes and 
parties behave in a crisis. Why should not six 
months or a whole year be devoted to one such 
complex of historical events at the cost of other 
areas, which could then be skimmed over? A 
sentence like “Napoleon III intervened in 
Mexico” means nothing to the young student, 
and almost nothing even if it is discussed for a 
few minutes. In order to make it even partially 
meaningful at least an hour would have to be 
devoted to conditions in Mexico prior to Louis 
Napoleon’s intervention. Naturally the hour is 
not available, so the whole thing might as well be 
dropped. Another self-enclosed sequence of 
events with alt those elements that constitute 
European politics—social classes, parties, eco¬ 
nomic interests, questions of hegemony and the 
framing of constitutions, the interaction between 
internal and external politics—^would be the 
history of the German Reich from 1871 to 1919. 
This complex too would be worth six months or 
longer, during which time it must not, of course, 
be divorced from Europe as a whole but merely 
placed in the centre of the stage. Yet another 
would be Central Europe at the time of the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation, includ¬ 
ing the Thirty Years War and the Treaty of 
Westphalia. Anyone who has gone deeply into 
one such exemplary epoch will gain something 
from it; he will know what history was “until 
yesterday”; what it ought not to be tomorrow, 
because mankind can no longer afford the ir¬ 
rationality of its conventional power politics; he 
will know what it, unfortunately, still is. 

Each of the special periods I have mentioned 
as ecamples presents the whole range of questions 
which the student of history may ask himself. 


those taken from recent or modem history in a 
more pronounced form because they involve more 
tightly organised societies and more differen¬ 
tiated thinking, and becatise the documentation 
is far more copious and direct. Was everything 
“bound to happen” as it did, or is there freedom 
in history, that is to say, could events conceivably 
or possibly have followed a different, a better 
path at such-and-such a time? Who, or what, 
prevented that path from being taken? What is 
the meaning of cause? Does causation east in 
history in the sense in which it is stUl uncontested 
in mechanics or medicine? Is the substructtire 
propotmded by Marx—^the interaction of the 
methods and forcra of production, upon which 
everything else depends—a reality? In other 
words, putting it crudely, is everything in history 
mono-causal—or do we, rather, find a multi¬ 
plicity of criss-crossing strivings, motives, centres 
of volition, which, in their effects and counter¬ 
effects, produce the surprising and unpredictable? 
This question can be discussed theoretically by 
devoting two or three hours to Karl Marx. 
Although one must naturally be familiar with 
Marx’s theses, I should prefer a consideration of 
concrete facts. 


W ERE the so-called “religious wars” re^ly 
wars of religion? What else were they? 
What interests were intermingled* with the dog¬ 
matic and ecclesiastical ones, or concealed 
behind them or expressed through them? Why 
did the co-existence of the denominations agreed 
in 1555 come to grief in Germany, and why did 
the one agreed in 1648 last? Or, again, why was 
the German Navy built up around 1900? Was 
this solely the outcome of the interests of heavy 
industry, the shipyards and the stock exchange? 
What attitude did the political parties adopt to 
these interests, what means of propaganda did 
they use? Were quite different ideas, quite differ¬ 
ent fantasies, longings, and stupidities also at 
work? Is it possible for a competitive arms race 
to have effects that were entirely unwanted, be¬ 
cause what people do and think becomes oi- 
tangled and confused with what other people 
think and fear? Is it possible to keep any control 
at all over what one starts? To what extent do 
ideological groups, governments, the holders of 
power remain faithful to their principles when 
they are in power, to what extent do they not and 
why not? What is “revolution”? Have there 
always been revolutions, periodically? To vAat 
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extent has the cono^t of revolution, as re- 
fonnulated in the early nineteenth century, 
influenced and dianged the thing itself? Und^ 
what conditions do dictatorships and semi- 
dictatorships come into being? ^y war? Are 
there unambiguously recognisable, rational causes 
for war, as used to be thought and as we had to 
learn with dreary monotony in respect of the 
First World War? Are th«e historical eflects in 
relation to which the causes, or alleged causes, 
appear insignificant and totally inadequate? 
What part in history is played by mere error, 
misunderstanding, weakness, arrogance, stupid¬ 
ity? What part is played by those who used to be 
called “great men”? 

In every senior class today there will be a few 
self-styled Marxists. Tb^ must be allowed to 
speak, though not to exercise a petty terror; and 
they should be questioned. They jeer at the state¬ 
ment of an old historian, “Men make history”, 
and quite rightly. They see in leading individuals 
mere puppets of the dialectical class struggle, 
quite wrongly. For their part, they practise a cult 
of their own ideological heroes, Lenin, Mao, 
Castro, Che, that is every bit as pious as the de¬ 
votion of the German bourgeois in Bismarck’s 
empire to the paladins of Kaiser Wilhelm I, 
Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon. And this, again, not 
altogether wrongly, looked at objectively. For 
however one judges Lenin’s character, and I 
cannot find it very amiable; however one judges 
the consequences of his personal influence 
on events, and I cannot find it very beneficent; 
it can certainly be demonstrated that he 
shifted the political axes, that without him 
the history of Russia would have taken a difierent 
turn, no one can say which, but different from the 
one it took as a result of his arrival at 
the Finland Station in St Petersburg at the 
crucial moment. The same is true of Adolf 
Hitler. It was no use in his own day, and is no 
use in retrospect, making him out to be a mere 
puppet of German capitalism or German mili- 
farism, especially since in political cunning and 
energy he far outdid all the groups who tried to 
make use of him. In short, the personal vigour, 
the individuality, that modifies destiny—^this must 
be given its due in the discus.sion that takes place 
in the history class in those instances where the 
consequences of its emergence and intervoition 
are undeniable, as is often the case. To insist on 
seeing these things as th^ are has nothing to do 
with any kind of hero-worship. Moreover, even 
if the “great men” of our own time, with a few 


exceptions, have been pretty revolting, the lives 
of leading individuals of the past have not been 
without their attractive, indeed often enchanting 
side, and they were also full of drama. It would 
be doing a disservice both to our students and to 
truth to suppress the role of the individual in 
history in the interest of some impersonal dogma. 
We have not freed ourselves from one stupidity 
in orcto blindly to fall victim to the opposite one. 


B y PLACING SUCH QUESTIONS before the 
young mind, or stimulating it to ask them, 
we can gain its active participation. Merely to sit 
there, often half-asleep, sometimes listening to 
the teacher a bit, frequently looking at the clock, 
is not the right thing for the morning hours, 
which are intolerable without activity. Imagina¬ 
tion needs stimulating, the thinking capacity de¬ 
mands exercise; and the histoiy lesson is just as 
well suited for this as mathematics. It can very 
well be linked with learning a language, as the 
study of Latin used to be combined with the study 
of Roman history; the same thing could be done 
with a modem foreign language, or one’s own. 
The system would be different, the end the same 
All I mean is that nowadays teaching and learning 
are in danger of being buried under the question 
of what is to be taught, and learnt, and how. I 
sometimes have the impression that nowadays 
questions of method and organisation are dis¬ 
tinctly over-rated at the expense of the substance. 

There remain the ultimate questions, questions 
relating to what may be called the philosophy of 
history, which ought certainly to have a place in 
the history lesson. Are events repeated, can com¬ 
parisons be drawn? “Repetition” in the precise 
sense of the word does not take place, but in a 
metaphorical sense it does, and comparisons 
may most certainly be drawn. As an historian I 
would never draw comparisons; in writing history 
they seem to me crude and inartistic. Yet histoiy 
is always present and actual, can always be 
looked at in terms of the eternally human; 
comparisons with later periods, with the experi¬ 
ences of our own day, often force themselves 
upon us. The reader ought to notice this, we 
should not thrust it upon him. It is different at 
school; such things may well be pointed out to 
the young student—^both the similarities and the 
differences. Linked with this is the question as to 
whether we can “leam from history.” We could, 
if we went about it the right way; and it would be 
worth considering why, if this is possible, it has 
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so rarely been done. How does the old belief in 
progress look now? Is it still valid? If so, in 
what way must its validity be restricted? Does 
history have a meaning, do good and evil exist? 
If so, is evil punished, and is mere failure or the 
excessive assumption of pride also punished? 
Can we rely on this punishment? Why do so 
many innocent people have to suffer with so few 
guilty? Is one epoch as good as another, “as 
close to God” (as Ranke put it)? Are we cIosct 
than the sixteenth century or further away? 
Are we entitled to condemn any form of society, 
feudalism, any form of government, religious 
absolutism, enlightened absolutism, the reaction¬ 
ary domination of Mettemich, lock-stock-and- 
barrel, the way Immanuel Kant condemned the 
whole of the Middle Ages as an “incompre¬ 
hensible aberration of the human spirit”? Ought 
we exclusively to laud the oppressed, the forever 


txutaUy vanquished opposition party, the peas¬ 
ants as opposed to the landowners, the democrats 
as opposed to the reactionaries, the Socialists as 
opposed to Bismarck (as the President of the 
German Federal Republic, Herr Heinemann, 
seems to recommend}? I am not totally in sup¬ 
port of this viewpoint, but the important thing is 
not this particular viewpoint but the multiplicity 
of possible viewpoints. Infinite as is the material 
to be studied, so the number of questions it 
raises is also infinite. 

I wish I were half my age, then I could start 
again where I was on the point of starting in 
spring 1933, when one day I had to leave Germany 
in the middle of the state examination, between 
the written and the oral sections. I should like to 
be a history teacher today. It is a difiScult task, 
probably more difficult than it has ever been, but 
deeply worthwhile. 


Kermit 

1 sometimes wonder if that is what Krishna meant 
Eliot, " The Dry Saivages" 

I sometimes wonder what it was Kermit meant 
the day he paced the floor of his furnished room, 
his voice rising, his arms stabbing the air. 

I wonder sometimes, recalling the rock music 

and the socks on the floor, and the books on the unmade bed. 

He talked and talked, asking rhetorical questions. 

And I sometimes wonder what I possibly meant 
in that cluttered twilight when I muttered “Yes.” 

He smiled triumphant. I asked if he had some water. 

Kermit’s gone, left for another school 
and another room in another city I guess. 

I sometimes wonder what the whole thing meant. 


Stephen Miller 



Column 

L iterature has 
had many mythical 
homes, on Parnassus or 
in Bohemia, and the 
kind of lodgings it finds 
are often a measure of 
the respect which it 
enjoys in society. One 
asylum (a word whidi 
has a certain ambiguity 
in this context) which it once found in this coun¬ 
try went by the name of Grub Street, and the 
vicissitudes suffered, both physically and meta¬ 
phorically, by that locality are a good indication 
of the changes which have taken place in the status 
of men of letters during the last three hundred 
years. It was once the abode of scurrilous and 
belligerent hacks who unscrupulously prostituted 
what little talents they had in the service of any 
patron, party, or printer that thought it was worth 
while to employ them. For George Gissing, it 
became the home of unrecognised genius, 
struggling with adversity simply because its 
standards were too high for the philistine and 
commercial world by which it was surrounded. 
For J. C. Squire, in The Grub Street Nights Enter¬ 
tainments, it formed a meeting place, a kind of 
Savile or Garrick Club, in which sophisticated 
men of letters amused themselves and each other 
with their own frivolity and wit. One might say 
that Grub Street, as a metaphor, began as a slum 
and ended as a Hampstead Garden Suburb, as if 
the Ministry of Environment had been at work 
on it, and one finds it hard to say in which milieu 
literature flourished worst. 

But Grub Street was once something more than 
a metaphor, and was a real place, a local habita¬ 
tion as well as a name. In his fascinating and 
absorbing book. Grub Street, Studies in a Sub¬ 
culture (Methuen £5-50), Dr Pat Rogers has tried 
to show, to my mind convincingly, that in the case 
at least of one great English poem. The Dunciad, 
it was as much the actual physical environment of 
Grub Street as its metaphorical associations 
which was the basis of the poem’s inspiration; 
indeed, that without knowing what Grub Street 
was really like we catmot understand the poem 
and much of its strange beauty, at once comic and 
macabre, is lost upon us. Since the topography 
and ecology of Grub Street is a somewhat arcane 
subject, even to scholars, this is rather a daunting 
claim, but it seems to me that Dr Rogers has 
thoroughly made it out. In advancing it, he has 
not only contributed to our understanding of the 
poem but thrown a valuable light on the nature of 
poetry in general; at the same time, his book is so 
rich in suggestions that it tempts one almost 


irresistibly towards certain coniparisons between 
the life of literature in the days of The Dunciad^ 
and in our own. Certainly it is a book which one 
would like to recommend unreservedly to lovers 
of either literature or of London, or, as in my 
own case, of both. 

In the hohteento century, then. Grub Street 
was, in the words of Johnson’s Dictionary, “a 
street near Moorfields, much inhabitated by 
writers of small histories, dictionaries and 
temporary poems”; or, as A Universal Etymologi¬ 
cal Dictionary has it, “Grub Street, the name of a 
street in London inhabited by persons who wrote 
for hire, hence used for a paltry composition.” 
It lay in Cripplegate, outside the old walls of the 
City but witUn its liberties (that is to say, its 
jurisdiction). It was, strictly speaking, a suburb of 
the metropolis, as N.W.l was tmtU very recently. 
Roimd the corner was Fore Street, in which 
Daniel Defoe was bom, and Dr Rogers goes to 
some trouble to show that Defoe would qualify, 
both on local and other grounds, as a Dunce, in 
the sense in which Alexander Pope tises the word 
in The Dunciad. A few streets to the East lay the 
great lunatic asylum of Bedlam and this close 
association with madness adds a sinister, yet 
comic, touch to the image of the Gmb Street 
hacks, just as the proximity of Newgate prison, to 
the south, adds a crimind one. Imme^ately to 
the west ran the great open sewer of the Fleet 
Ditch, London’s cloaca maxima, which to 
madness and crime added the association of 
refuse and excrement, with the stench of which 
both The Dunciad itself and Swift’s Tale of a Tub 
are impregnated. 

Thus Grub Street, “the Cave of Poverty and 
Poetry”, lay on the eastern fringe of an area 
which, stretching to Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, was the home of tte flotsam and jetsam 
of ISth-oentmy London, of the abjectly poor, the 
outcast, the insane, the criminal and, not least, 
as if these were his natural colleagues and asso¬ 
ciates, the hack writer, who by his venality, his 
scurrility, his lack both of talent and integrity, so 
offended the Augustan spirit of Pope and Swift 
But other touches, not less ofiensive in their eyes, 
though perhaps today they might almost be taken 
as a mark of recommendation, are required to 
complete the contemporary picture of Grub 
Street. For Moorfields, once a marsh and later a 
recreation ground, was a happy hunting ground 
for prostitutes of both sexes, the walk which 
divided it being traditionally reserved for homo¬ 
sexuals, so that when Pope in his Further Account 
of the Condition of Edmund Curll refers to “At 
the Bedstead and Bolster, a Musick-house in 
Moorfields, two Translators in a Bed together” he 
was suggesting something else as well as their 
poverty. 
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Filth, ordure, poverty, sex, madness, crime— 
there is still one more element to be added, 
perhaps even more frightening to the Augustan 
satirists: civil disorder. In deKribing the endemic 
violence bred by the atrocious social conditions 
which prevailed in Grub Street, Dr Rogers draws 
heavily, and effectively, on Professor Rudd’s 
admirable book, The Mob in History, and des¬ 
cribes the repeated outbreaks of rioting, arson, 
street-hghting, destruction of property, of which 
Grub Street and its environs were so frequently 
the scene; even suggesting that in The Dunciad 
one may see a kind of premonition of the greatest 
of all eruptions of mob violence in London, the 
Gordon Riots of 1780, though Pope already had 
sufficient evidence before his eyes to justify his 
savage satire; 

—Thus revive the Wits! 

But murder first, and mince them all to bits ... 

Let standard-Authors, thus, like trophies borne 

Appear more glorious as more hacked and torn.,.. 

Leave not a foot of verse, a foot of stone 

A Page, a Grave, that they can call their own .... 

And while on Fame's triumphal Car they ride 

Some Slave of mine be pinioned to their side. 

Dr Rogers* emphasis on the darkness and 
savagery of Grub Street makes one feel surprised, 
at moments, to remember that the great goddess, 
the Magna Mater, chosen by Pope to preside over 
the empire of chaos and anarchy is the goddess of 
Dullness, and Dullness is the Deity whose 
triumph the end of The Dunciad celebrates. Yet 
Dullness had for Pope a significance which she 
does not have for us, who may feel that universal 
darkness, if and when it comes, will be the work 
of other hands. It is here, perhaps, that Dr 
Rogers’ analysis is most illuminating. >^y should 
Dullness, of all deities, preside over a realm of 
filth and poverty, madness and crime, sexuality 
and violence? The answer is, I think, that for 
Pope Dullness is precisely the deity which darkens 
men’s sight, destroys their sense of the propriety 
and balance of things, obscures their feeling for 
the distinctions that exist in any properly ordered 
world, and for that very reason reduces life, 
society, literature, art to an indiscriminate 
assemblage of bits and pieces in which nothing is 
of more value than anything else, of refuse and 
rubbish such as flowed so densely and mal¬ 
odorously through the Fleet Ditch. For where else 
does Dullness reign supreme except where men 
no longer recognise that one thing is not the same 
as another, that evil is not the same as good, 
reason as unreason, love as sex? It is there that 

Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the Curtain fall. 

And universal Darkness buries all. 


F ortunately, Grub Street is no more. The 
Augustan satirists had something to do with 
killing its image and in 1830 even its name was 
lost, when it became Milton Street, which crosses 
the imderground line from Moorgate to Alders- 
gate station. Yet somehow one feels that its spirit 
still survives; Indeed, that in some respects it may 
perhaps be stronger and more flotuishing than at 
any tinw in the intervening years. 

Where would one find the descendants of Grub 
Street’s original inhabitants if one were, to look 
for them today? Of course, by now they would be 
very widely dispersed, not only throu^out Lon¬ 
don and Great Britain but overseas, particularly 
in the United States. Some at least one would find 
where one would always have found them, near 
the Fleet Ditch. Where else does the Goddess of 
Dullness preside more triumphantly than in Miss 
Jean Rook’s gossip column in the Daily Express. 
After reading Dr Rogers, it gives one a distinct 
historical frisson to remember that Shoe Lane 
stands 

Nigh where Fleet Ditch descends in Sable Streams 
To wash his sooty Naiads in the Thames 

and Pope or Swift would certainly have seen a 
significance in its location. Of course one 
would have to look further afield than the Ditch, 
in television studios and publications offices 
scattered throughout London, where the children 
of the Dunces still cany with them a whiff of ■the 
infection which spread from Moorfields’ festering 
streets; for Grub Street, dying, has preserved 
itself by invading precisely those areas of London 
from which the satirists hoped to exclude it. The 
only difference is that, where their fathers starved 
and dressed in rags and tatters, their children 
dress like diplomats and lunch at the White 
Tower. One would have to travel furtlier, across 
the ocean to Manhattan, to find, in radical-chic 
editorial offices and apartments (for Grub Street 
was always Whig) Dullness still exercising her 
sway, in a city which in many respects almost 
exactly reproduces that sombre and flame-ridden 
atmosphere of violence, crime, sex, riot and 
garbage which pervades the pag^ of The Dunciad', 
and what else do those demonstrations, led by 
Dr Spock or Norman Mailer or Shirley Maclaine, 
remind one of but the procession of the Dunces 
through the struts of London, their leaden¬ 
winged goddess triumphant in her chariot, which 
Pope celebrates? 

One ought not to underrate the power of 
Dullness; the goddess may have been under 
eclipse for many years and Dr Rogers writes of 
her as if she were dead, but in our own day her 
dread empire may be alx>ut to rise again, or may 
indeed have already risen. 
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T he winter issue of that admirable quar¬ 
terly, Survey, is liurgely occupied by some of 
the papers read at an international conference 
held last December at Stanford University to 
discuss the question of “Literature and Politics in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe.” Their 
common theme is the relation between Literature 
and Revolution, and for anyone who is interested 
in either subject they make absorbing reading; 
most of all they emphasise how extraordinarily 
comply that relationship is and what an almost 
obsessive part the idea of revolution has played in 
the imagination of writers during the last fifty 
years. Survey is concerned primarily with the 
East; but the tome would hold good in the West. 
It could be said that in Revolution writers have 
found an idea with which to fill the void left 
vacant by the death of God. 

But Survey also contains a different kind of 
docuntent which springs out of one person's 
direct experience of how revolution affected 
the life of a great poet, Osip Mandelstam. 
His widow’s memoirs of her husband, in two 
volumes, have already established themselves as 
one of the classical literary texts of our times, 
though as yet only one volume has been pub¬ 
lished in English. Neither volume however con¬ 
tains Mme Mandelstam’s Testament, which 
Professor Leo Labedz has now printed in a trans¬ 
lation from the Russian original published by the 
YMCA Press in Paris. 

Tt is an intensely felt and intensely moving 
document which takes the form of a protest by 
Mme Mandelstam against the decision by which, 
in accordance with Soviet law, the rights in her 
husband's literary remains, fifteen years after 
his rehabilitation from the total oblivion to which 
he was condemned in the U.S.S.R., noW revert 
to the Soviet state. By what right, asks Mme 
Mandelstam, and by what travesty of justice, 
docs the Soviet state claim property in the works 
of a poet whom, in his lifetime, it persecuted, 
silenc^, exiled, imprisoned and finally flung like 
a dog into a nameless grave? The injustice is all 
the greater because it is possible, even likely, that 
the proceeds of Mandelstam’s literary estate may 
go to, of all people, the Soviet Union of Writers— 
' precisely that institution which, in collaboration 
with the K.G.B., condemned Mandelstam to 
perpetual silence and, eventually, to his tenible 
death, 

Mme Mandelstam’s Testament ends with the 


following declaration, which I fed deserves 
quotation as testimony to the actual relation 
which subsists between fte Soviet state and writers 
who lay claim to freedom of expression in the 
exetdse of their profession: 

“I request the Future to assign the perpetual right 
to inheritance, that is while the books are 
published and the poetry is read, to the people 
whom I will name in a special document. Let there 
always be 11 of them, in memory of Mandelstam’s 
11-line verse, and let the place of those who depart 
be taken by substitutes elected by those who re main 

I entrust to this commission of heirs the un¬ 
conditional disposal of the remains of the archive, 
publishing of books, reprinting of poetry, publica¬ 
tion of unpublished material. But 1 beg this commis¬ 
sion to protect this heritage from the state and to 
give in neither to its intimidation nor to its flattery. 
1 have lived my life during a time when it was 
donanded from each of us that everything we ^d 
should be ‘useful to the state.’ I beg the members of 
tlus commission never to forget that within us, 
within the people, there is an overriding value, that 
we are not servants of the state, but the state is our 
servant, that poe^ is addressed to people, to their 
living soul, and is no concern of the state ercept 
when the poet, defending his people or his art, him , 
self addresses to the state an appeal or a reproach, as 
sometimes happens during enemy invasion. Free¬ 
dom of thought, freedom of art, freedom of speech 
^-these are sacred ideas as incontrovertible as the 
ideas of good and evil, as freedom of faith and 
worship. If a poet lives like everybody else, think;^, 
suffers, eiyoys himself, talks with people and feels 
that his fate is inseparable from the fate of all 
people—^who would dare to demand that his poetry 
should be ‘useful to the state’? Why should the 
state declare itself the heir of a free man; and, by the 
way, what use is it to the state? All the more if the 
memory of this man lives in people’s hearts and the 
state docs everything to expunge it. 

That is why I b^ the members of the commission, 
that is, those to whom I bequeath Mandelstam’s 
inheritance, to do everything possible to preserve the 
memory of the dead man—for his satisfaction and 
theirs. Should my inheritance bring in any money, 
the commission should itself decide what to do with 
it. Fritter it away, or give it to people, or spend it for 
their own pleasure. But it should not set up any 
literary iiinds or deposits but rather try to spend this 
money in a simpler and more humane way, in 
memory of a man who loved life so much and was 
riot allowed to live it. The state and its bureaucratic 
literature must on no account receive any of it. 
Please also remember that the murdered man is 
always stronger than the murderer, and a simple 
man is greater than the man who wishes to su^ 
jugate hun. 

Such is my wish, and I hope that die Future to 
which I apptol will respect it, if only because I gave 
my life to safeguarding the work and the memory of 
the dead man.” 

R 



Three Poems 


Wind and Absence 

Down wind, down wind, a soft sweep of hours 
Trawling in time. My pulse races into darkness. 

Adrift, I draw your absence close about me; 

Take the small ghosts of your hands to mine. 

Your voice, your smile: such Son et Lumierc. 

My nerves conduct you round my floodlit bones. 

Certain salt-water fools pester my eyes: 

I stub them out with rough, dumb fingers. 

The wind rehearses idle pimishments, 

Shaking a crush of unrecorded leaves. 

A long-dead singer clears his ashen throat: 

You creep his old, cold music into life. 

Poems bite on their pains. Dismayed, I know 
The lines are scored in poker-work: black fire. 

The haunted room trembles at your insistency. 
Small ghostly hands, allay the air’s distress 

As wind gathers, menacing our naked spaces 
In dead languages of distance and rejection. 

Peter Scupham 
Chieko Climbs the Wind 

Ghieko, crazed beyond all use of language. 
Makes signs to peewits and blue maggotpics. 

Yellow along the hummocks ranged to break 
The sea-wind’s flick the fine pine-pollen lies. 

In May’s clear breeze the beach of long hours 
shimmers. 

Now seen between the pines, Chieko’s gown, 

Now vanished, flickers whitely. From white sand 
Small mushrooms grow which, slowly bending 
down, 

I pick as in her wake I follow slowly: 

For now, no longer woman, she’ll have none 
But maggotpies and peewits for companions. 

Chieko flies, her wings of hair undone; 

Into the morning sky, her favourite playgroimd, 
Chielcn flies to dazzle the bright sun. 

Takamura Kotarb (1883-1956) 

transl(Ued by Graeme Wilson 


Fragments: 6 p.m. and ajfter 

(record of a failure) 

1 

Yes (how else?) it knows what to do, 
the bright light blossoms into soldiers. 

It seems we sit in these same chairs 

each evening, watching the same thing .... 

A tall priest booms from the street 
behind glass; his great raincoat 

hangs open; it is not, apparently, raining 
nor docs his flock observe the weather .... 

Tonight, though, it got dark early. 

Yesterday, some deaths occurred in Derry. 

The day before, I am hazy about—■ 
the precise number of bombs or soldiers. 

The day before that, I forget. 

We watched it together. My wife was tired. 

2 

A white room commits me to patience 
who have never fought or known long anger. 

My wife is expecting our fint child. 

It has begun to jump; we are both excited. 

I could have stayed with her tonight, 
not let the two doors close between us 

just for this, the intricate enchantment, 
urgent spider-craft, some web of meaning . . . . . 

I have tom up a poem about death— 
it was not committed; O luxury of absolutes! 

I love her, but some thirteen dead 

must be important ... I am here (how else?) 

and “Literature” wrote Pound “is news which 
stays news.” The logos, the maker’s word. 

John Mole 
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Letter from New York 


The American Crisis 

Between Old Idealism & New Despair—By Anthony Hartley 


T he shooting of 
George Wallace is the 
latest puff of smoke 
from wliat Europeans 
are nervously coming to 
re^rd as the American 
volcano. For it might 
seem that, over the last 
decade, the towers of 
New York—so hopeful 
once for the immigrant 
and so resolute in their assertion of an exemplary 
way of life-r-had become a cornucopia from 
which there pour the more insoluble problems of 
the modern world: crime, urban decay, drug 
addiction, violence, and an environment ravaged 
by greed. For the European who depends on the 
United States for his security and also fears that 
at least some of these phenomena are liable to be 
exported by a powerful economy multiplying its 
own image throughout the industrialised world, 
it is a daunting spectacle. 

It is also a confusing one. What on earth is 
happening in America? One’s conclusion will 
depend on whom one talks to. The benign, 

^ prematurely-old gentleman one meets in a New 
York club speaks of “business values’* and tells 
you with a gleam in his eye how he “got into’’ oil 
before tliM discovery of the Alaskan fields. His 
hirsute son existing in a hovel in Greenwich 
Village, or off the campus in Berkeley, on an 
allowance doled out by his father, will tell you 
that he is against “the System’’ and for “a 
liberated society.’* His amusements do not include 
reading—least of all history—any more than do 
those of his father, though he may meditate a 
sacred text or two: Fanon, Tolkien, or the 
prophet Gibran. The connecting link is pwhaps 


Madison. Avenue where the advertising execu¬ 
tives let their whiskers and their bank accounts 
grow at the same time. They have realised that 
Liberation Pays, and, with them, the motl^ 
horde of publishers, television producers, writers, 
actors and journalists who compose “the media’* 
and make such good copy for Tom Wolfe. Th^r, 
indeed, are partly responsible for the confus^ 
impression any observer receives of contem¬ 
porary America. The touch of the media, like an 
application of hormone weed-killer, causes new 
ideas to grow to a monstrous size and then to 
wither before yet another twist of fashion. 

It is the difSculty of making a judgment on the 
steadiness of this society which must worry and 
even obsess anyone concerned with the role of 
America in international affairs. In Washington 
he perceives an administration which, Henry 
Kissinger’s pyrotechnics apart, is steady to the 
point of boredom. In New York, in California, 
on the campuses, he is faced with an intelligentsia 
so frantically swinging as to induce delirium in 
themselves and nausea in the beholder. Nor are 
matters simplified by the prevailing masochism. 
To the uplift of public relations assuring the 
citizen that everything is for the best in the 
best of all possible IBMs respond the denim- 
ciations of contemporary prophets pouring the 
vials of their wrath over the various manifesta¬ 
tions of that industrial civilisation which has 
been one of the most considerable creations of 
the American people. In the domain of foreign 
affairs the incessant self-flagellation leaves little 
time for realisation that, as great powers 
the United States has pursued (with one excep¬ 
tion) rather successful and moderate policies 
since 1945. The wonders of technology in the 
Year 2000 have been replaced by the terrors of 
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ecological imbalance. “The American myth“, 
begins a book significantly oititled A Populist 
Manifesto, “is dying. Things are not getting 
better. Instead history seems deranged. We have 
lost otir way.”^ 

Such a mood might not seem altogether appro¬ 
priate for the inhabitants of the richest and 
strongest country in the world, where the 
standard of living is still rising, and the pace of 
social advance only slowed down by the political 
process of obtaining the average citizen’s consent 
to improvement. But for anyone who wishes to 
get some sense of the part to be played by the 
United States in world affairs it is important to 
understand the reasons for this apparent collapse 
of self-confidence. The future, after all, will 
depend, not so much on American power which 
is certain, as on the ability of Americans to use 
that power. It is this ability which is called in 
question by the present mood. 


N o DOUBT, A MAJOR CLUE Can be found in 
the words I have just quoted. There is no 
particular reason why, because “things are not 
getting better”, one should assume that “history 
seems deranged.” Most of human existence has 
been spent in conditions where things were not 
getting noticeably better, and quite a lot of it in 
conditions where things were getting noticeably 
worse. The assumption that, as far as progress is 
concerned, the sky’s the limit and that there is 
always pie in the sky is not one that can be made 
about merely human history. But American 
optimism, barely interrupted by such events as 
the Civil War and the Depression, has in the past 
been too djmamic and unhistorical a creed to 
let itself be much affected by such considerations. 
It has been, moreover, oecumenical, profoundly 
convinced diat what was good for America was 
good for the rest of mankind. At its most absurd 
this conviction led to Senator Kenneth Wherry 
of Nebraska vowing in 1940 that “With God’s 
help, we will lift Shanghai up and up, ever up, 
until it is just like Kansas City....” At its best, 
it led to the Marshall Plan and the most construc¬ 
tive side of post-War American foreign policy. 
The most successful features of American action 
abroad have been closely associated with this 
missionary impulse. 

A good illustration of just how strong and how 
natural to the American mind this oecumenical 
optimism remains are the theories which grew up 


Populist Manifesto: The Making of a New 
Mafority. By Jack Newfield and Jeff Greenfield. 
Prac^, f5.95. p. 3. 


in the late 1960s around the growing economic 
phenomenon of the so-called “multi-national 
company.” At a time when Gaullism seemed to 
have blocked the further development of supra¬ 
national institutions in the Western world, the 
multi-national company appeared to many 
internationally-minded members of the American 
policy-making elite as an example of private 
enterprise carrying on the good work which 
governments had abandoned. Brotherhood be¬ 
tween nations would be furthered by brotherhood 
between businessmen, and executives of the 
multi-national companies could inscribe at the 
head of their account-books, like mediaeval 
Italian merchants, “In the name of God and of 
profit.” This view of things failed to take into 
account (1) that the multi-national companies 
were, for the most part, not multi-national at all, 
but simply American firms employing Europeans 
in their subsidiaries; and (2) that, so far from 
setting an example to governments, they were 
creating serious and complicated problems which, 
if unsolved, could actudly worsen the relations 
between states. 

A positivist confidence in progress has a 
Protean ability to seize on any current pheno¬ 
menon to prove its case, but the shock will be all 
the more severe when the facts appear to confute 
even the most resolute believer in the future. 
Those Americans—^practically the, whole of the 
policy-making 61ite—who, in the early ’60s, had 
firmly believed in the radical improvement of tfie 
international enviromnent suggested by such 
phrases as “nation-building” or “problem¬ 
solving”, found themselves faced by the un¬ 
doubted fact that history was not going their way 
in Viet Nam. Military fkilure is traditionally the 
most brutal of shocks for any governing class, and 
it is hardly surprising that figures whom one might 
once have admired (as Melbourne did Macaulay) 
for their implacable certainty about almost 
everything, began to display alarming signs of 
disarray symbolised by the “doubts” and im¬ 
potence of Robert McNamara, the Hamlet of 
the Viet Nam war. 

Moreover, their assurance was under attack 
from other directions than that of South-East 
Asia. By the late 196(h it had become clear that 
the confidence of the Kennedy era that domestic 
problems could be dealt with by determination 
and the allocation of sufficient money had been 
misplaced. The racial problem had transferred 
itself from the terrain of equal rights, where it was 
relatively soluble, to that of equal opportuni¬ 
ties, where it was not. The cities had revealed that 
their political structure (or lack of structure) was 
as great an obstacle to social improvement as it 
had been in the days of Lincoln Steffens. “What 
stands in the way of dealing effectively with these 
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urban problems.. writes one authority, “is 
mainly the virtues of the American political 
system and the American character.”* While this 
might seem a comforting reflection from the 
latitude of Cambridge, Mass., the effect of the 
urban rioting of the late ’60s was nonetheless to 
shake the confidence of the dlite in American 
political institutions—a development accom* 
panied by the increasing currency of the phrase 
“New Politics.” Even business, which, in the 
]9S(^, had appeared to have redeemed and 
civilis^ itself after its failure at the time of the 
depression, was now seen as responsible for the 
destruction of nature and the creation of a soul¬ 
less and artificial environment of work. Similarly, 
it was discovered that the huge institutions of 
higher education, the most prized creations of 
American positivism, were considered by some of 
their student inhabitants as imposing a routine of 
“systematic psychological and spiritual brutality” 
in order to form “highly skilled, and respectable 
automatons.”® In a country where youth has 
always been endowed with an almost mystical 
significance, the pessimism of the young appeared 
especially portentous. 

Thus, since the mid-’60s, many of America’s 
most characteristic achievements have displayed 
a seamy side which had remained bidden until 
then. It was almost as if Americans had suddenly 
been called upon to meet the bill for advantages 
which they had long taken for granted. The 
economic expansion and higher standard of 
living of the 19S0s did imply social distortions 
and a greater gap between wealth and poverty, 
and American political institutions ](vere ill 
adapted to taking the corrective measures 
required. Economic growth and the mobility of 
labour needed by advanced industrial society 
brought with them social upheaval and the 
psychological strains attendant on rootlessness. 
The university—a monument to belief in the 
meliorative power of education—^was insecurely 
based on an uneven and frequently decaying 
school system which sent streams of bewildered 
, adolescents to wrestle with syllabuses for which 
they had little intellectual preparation and small 
inclination. The disintegration of the cities was 
only speeded up by the quickening of economic 
forces. The dissatisfaction of the Negro was only 
increased by the consciousness that he had 
attained equal legal rights, but could not aspire 
to equal economic privileges. 

* Edward Banfield, The Vnkeavenly City (Boston, 
196^, p. 256. 

Brad Oeaveland’s Letter to Undergraduates 
(at Berkeley) in The New Radicals: A Report with 
documents, edited by Paul Jacobs and Sad Landau 
(New York, 1966), pp. 216-230. 
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All this was no more than the natural result of 
accelerated social change outrunning any corres¬ 
ponding transformation in a system of central and 
local government, some parts of whidi seemed 
fixed in a sclerotic immobility. But, coming at the 
same time as an unsuccessful war, these domestic 
troubles have appeared as simply another sign 
that history has failed the Unit^ States, that 
America can no longer be, in Henry Luce’s 
words, “the powerhouse from which Ae ideals 
spread throughout the world....” Yet the whole 
tradition of American history was ranged against 
acceptance of the idea that the United States was 
no diflerent from other countries. 

“What we seek for our own people in a Great 
Society at home, we seek for all mankind”—^this 
sentence from a speech made in 196S by the 
American ambassador to the United Nations pro¬ 
claims a secular ambition. If America were not 
exemplary, the standard-bearer of an oecu¬ 
menical optimism, then what form could its claim 
to a determining role in world history take? 
Behind the evident loss of self-confidence on the 
part of the articulate 61ite in the United States 
today lies a sense that it is no longer suflicient 
for America to be simply itself in order to impress 
its image upon an admiring world. The ugly 
American Im come to stay. 


A mericans are a par more doctrinaire 
people than most of them believe. American 
“pragmatism” is something of a myth, but this is 
concealed by the fact that the well-springs of 
dogma flow from deep in a history which no one 
any longer reads. It is easy to recognise in the 
“community power” proposed as a nostrum for 
the cities the lineal descendant of the local 
democracy of New England. The Populist 
Manifesto recently published by two ex-followers 
of Robert Kennedy presumably has little in com¬ 
mon with the aspirations of men such as Thomas 
Watson or “Sockless” Jeriy Simpson, but the 
title proclaims clearly enou^ the desire for one 
of those movements, stemming from “ordinary 
people” and sweeping aside the principalities and 
powers of Washington and Wall Street, which 
have periodically marked American politics. It is 
not very likely that a sophisticated and New 
York-based programme could start any such 
seismic disturbance at the grass-roots, and a 
genuine “new populism” when it comes will 
probably contain elements highly unwelcome to 
F.astem liberals, but the attempt to revert to one 
of the atavistic sources of American history 
remains significant. At times, indeed, the rhetoric 
of Messrs Newfield and Greenfield does strike 
the authentic note of Maty Elizabeth Lease 
announcing that “the great common people of 
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this country are slaves, and monopoly is the 
master.” It is to the same tradition that Mr John 
Connally appealed, dangerously enough, in his 
recent denunciation of European bankers who 
care little about the level of unemployment in the 
United States. The movement that has swept 
Senator McGovern to the forefront of the Demo* 
cratic Party bears the populist stamp upon its 
programme, thou^ the Senator is clearly no 
William Jennings Bryan. 

In the domain of foreign affairs the revulsion 
against the rational attempt to come to terms with 
the facts of world power, which led to the global 
positivism of the Kennedy era, has also often 
taken the form of a reversion to earlier American 
attitudes. For instance, in a recent article, 
Thomas L. Hughes has looked forward to the rise 
of “trans-national politics”—a time when inter¬ 
national relations will be conducted, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, outside the framework of state 
sovereignty and in terms of the various factions 
and interests in Western society, unwilling to 
allow themselves to be represented as in the past, 
by governments: 

The old mythologies of state sovereignty will be 
less convincing than ever before. International 
institutions ... will have to begin to come to terms 
with the newly destabilizing effects of factions 
flourishing in the West.* 

Mr Hughes views this prospect as “pioneering 
and evocative” and shows little apprehension of 
the fragmentation of international politics which 
it would bring about. The point to note is that 
the content of this vision of the future is remark¬ 
ably similar to the earlier American view of 
international relations as consisting ideally of 
direct contacts betw^n peoples without the 
intermediaries of diplomats or governments. 

Another reaction to international disappoint¬ 
ment has been to take refuge in the vague moralis¬ 
ing for which there are all too many precedents in 
the American tradition. After its flirtations in 
the corridors of power, part of the academic 
community now seems to have appointed itself 
the guardian of the purity of America’s inter¬ 
national morals.* A new clergy has grown up 
which, like the Transcendentalists, has its head¬ 
quarters in New England and yields nothing to 
any Puritan predecessor in its ability to emit 
blasts of rotund exhortation. Dr Kingman 


* “Whose Century?” in Foreign Affairs, April 1972. 
*It has also arrogated to itself another function: 

that of interpreter of, and commentator on, the views 
of “Youth” which it relays to the world outside the 
campus—much as a witch-doctor might pass on the 
reactions of the sacred crocodiles. 

• Foreign Affairs, April 1972. 

’ American Diplomacy 1900-1950 (1952), p. 95. 


Brewster, the President of Yale, who has some 
claim to the title of Arch-Cbmmunity-Songster of 
the American university, in an article appallingly 
entitled “Reflections on our National Puritose,” 
has given his version of the way his country’s 
foreign policy should go: 

As we approach the bicentennial of the Republic, 
perhaps what we need most for 1976 is a resounding 
Declaration of International Interdependence. 
Maybe by 1987 we could then celebrate the two 
hundredth year of the Constitution of the United 
States with at least the beginning of global arrange¬ 
ments and institutions to safeguard the common 
defence and the general welfare of^humanity every¬ 
where. Then we would rediscover the sense of 
purpose, and once more know the satisfaction, of 
tliose who saved the tuples of the colonies by 
making them into a nation. Wc, in our turn, might 
save the peoples of nations by making them into a 
world community capable of survival.* 

This might seem a fairly ambitious programme for 
a writer who has been declaring a few pages 
earlier that America “can neither escape nor 
control the rest of the world,” But the interesting 
thing about Dr Brewster’s article is that it 
represents in a peculiarly pure form that 
“legalistic-moralistic approach to international 
problems” which George Kennan denounced 
twenty years ago as the most serious fault in the 
history of American “policy-formulatiop.”* Re¬ 
jecting the global policies of’ the Kennedy 
administration and repelled by the ad hoc 
power-politics of Dr Kissinger’s diplomacy, 
American academics appear to be slipping back 
to the traditional course of solving every problem 
by the adoption of a high moral line. The trouble 
is, not merely that problems are recalcitrant to 
such treatment, but also that a foreign policy 
based on such lofty principles must find some 
difficulty in making contact with other, less 
regenerate diplomacies. Future attempts to 
produce a purely moral American foreign policy 
will run up against the same impossibility of 
keeping clean hands in a dirty world as was the 
case in the past. The alternative to soiling one’s 
principles in the real world of nations is isolation 
—the isolation which allowed the United States, 
before 1941, to derive satisfaction from the ’ 
measurement of other people’s defects with its 
own moral yardstick. 

I T IS, NO DOUBT, a dim recognition of the 
fact that a moral stance of the kind the new 
clergy desire for the United States would be 
equivalent to isolation which has led to distinc¬ 
tions such as that drawn by Senator Fulbright 
between America as an international power and 
America as a domestic society. It is clear that the 
Senator considers the one bad and the other 
good, and there is a suggestion in some of his 
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statements that he would expect the European 
allies of the United States to take the same view: 

It really seems to me the stability of the United 

States at the moment—or its instability—^is a much 

greater hazard to the future of Europe than a 

Russian invasion.* 

Priority, it would seem, must be given to restoring 
the exemplary character of the United States, 
and, from such a restoration, not only America 
will gaih. In the words of a recent preacher at 
the White House America mxist “recharge its 
spiritual batteries.” 

It is possible to view with sympathy this 
yearning for a'pristine cleanness. But the retreat 
to morality in isolation heralded by the poly¬ 
syllabic sermons of the new academic clergy will 
hardly solve the problems of the world power 
which America possesses and is bound to use 
imperfectly. The United States cannot play the 
part of Christ in Dostoevsky’s parable of the 
dilemma of power. It must do its best with the 
role of the Grand Inquisitor. Indeed, an in¬ 
stinctive reversion to the past traditions of the 
United States—whether a new populism or a 
new transcendentalism—is hardly likely to answer 
any of the necessities of 1972, and this is pecu¬ 
liarly true in foreign affairs. In the first half of 
the twentieth century, for better or for worse, 
the United Spates crossed a bridge to wider 
responsibility, and there can be no going back 
to a world in which there were no “entangling 
alliances." 

At the oeposite extreme from the moralising of 
Dr Brewster and his like is the practical power 
politics at present being carried on with a high 
degree of efficiency by President NiXon and 
Dr Kissinger. The distinguishing features of the 
foreign policy of the Nixon/Kissinger con¬ 
juncture can be defined as follows; 

f 7 j A high degree of centralisation in execution, 
and the virtual elimination of the plural decision¬ 
making which has usually bedevilled American 
foreign policy. (2) A degree of secrecy in opera¬ 
tion hardly achieved by any other American 
administration in time of peace (“time of peace” 
in the legal sense of the phrase). (3) A freedom 
from ideological prepossessions and even from 
sentimental prejudices in favour of allies which 
has aUowed the administration to consider 
international politices with a chillier eye than 
was the case hitherto. 

* Taken literally, this statement is circular. Ameri¬ 
can instability threatens Europe with the possibility of 
the United States becoming an unreliable ally in 
general, and, in particular, removing its troops from 
Europe—whereupon there might be a threat of 
Russian invasion. To prevent this sequence of events 
one must, therefore, reduce the numbers of American 
troops in Europe! 
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Under die auspices of Dr Kissinger American 
policy has given the impression of regarding the 
world as a chess-board wht»e, in words that 
were originally written about de Gaulle, “no 
friendship can arise between the knight that is 
moved and the hand that moves it.” And it was 
perhaps a consciousness of this lowered tem¬ 
perature which produced Japan’s violent reaction 
to Mr Nixon’s approaches to Peking and the 
intensity of European annoyance over the econo¬ 
mic and monetary measures of 15 August 1971. 

T hat such a policy should have been 
put into practice at this moment of American 
history is significant Quite apart from the 
practical situation of the United States which 
found itself restricted in its freedom of manoeuvre 
and compelled to seize every occasion to enlarge 
its scope for effective action, the Machtpolitik 
carried on by Dr Kissinger was also the inevitable 
result of disillusionment with the positivistic 
optimism of the early 1960s. Since American 
foreign policy had traditionally been based on an 
attempt to read American meaning into the 
surroimding world, the apparent failure of that 
attempt—the assumed collapse of global posi¬ 
tivism—^left the international scene e.ssentialiy 
meaningless. Instead of the Nation States, which 
are the units of international affairs, being as¬ 
signed a role in various forms of ideal order, 
they were to be considered on an individual 
basis without respect to any general view of the 
world. Ft was as if the twine securing a bundle 
of sticks had broken, leaving the firewoodscattered 
on the ground. International politics was to be 
the mere aggregate of all the states engaged in 
it—states which could be distinguished and 
balanced against each other in terms of their 
power and weakness, but to which no moral 
qualities could be assigned. For the purpose of 
the balance allies and opponents were equi¬ 
valent, and intentions did not matter provided 
that they could be weighed. The view of the 
world which this implies has been made explicit 
by Fresident Nixon in an interview to Titm 
(3 January 1972): 

“... I think it will be a safer world and a better 
world if we have a strong, healthy United States, 
Europe, Soviet Union, China, Japan, each balancing 
the other, not playing one against the other, an even 
balance....’’ 

This theory of international relations (which, 
incidentally, seems rather similar to that of the 
authors of A Populist Manifesto —^in so far as 
they have one at all) would mean, in fact, not 
so much one balance of power as a constant 
recreation of new systems out of an endlessly 
shifting kaleidoscope of states. It is a diplomat’s 
paradise, but a polilician’s nightmare. Its mode 
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of opetuCiqn—centralisation and secrecy—is also 
significantly difieient from what has usually 
been regarded by Americans as the democratic 
method of managing foreign policy. 

Whatever may be thought of the feasibility of 
such a concept of international relations—and 
ages of power politics have, in the past, followed 
periods of ideological division—^it is interesting 
to note how completely it contradicts the view 
held by the new clergy of the campuses. It is 
almost as though thinking about American 
foreign policy were divided into those who had 
decided to be “good” and those who had decided 
to be “clever.” Some of these oppositions can be 
listed: 

Campus moralists Nixon/Kissinger 

Idealism. '^^I^^lpolitik. 

Democratic ideology. Ideological neutrality 

International commun- vis-d-vis other 

ity based on coopera- countries, 

tion. Balance of power. 

Juridical, monetary and Power politics based on 

economic internat- powerful individual 

ional structures. states. 

Democratic control and Secrecy and centralisa- 

public discussion of tion of diplomacy, 

policy. 

What seems to have happened as a result of the 
Viet Nam War is that the elements of moral 
judgment and power politics, which had always 
been present in American foreign policy, have 
become dissociated. And this involves, on the 
part of the moralists, an increasingly tangential 
relationship to the real world, and, on the part 
of the exponents of power politics, an abandon¬ 
ment of the attempt to build international 
structures corresponding to America’s own 
liberal ideology and the image of themselves 
held by the American people. 

In the case of the moralists the price to be 
paid for this dissociation is obvious. At worst 
they are condemned to a diet of hot air, at best 
to a statuesque representation of the Ideal 
which may or may not affect events. The defects 
of the Nixon/Kissinger view need morq^^s- 
cussion. After, all, the Nixon administrationllas 
succeeded in fitting its way out of the comer 
in which it found itself in January 1969. Its 
diplomacy has been inordinately successful. By 
and large, its calculations have come off. The 
latest of them—the calculation that the Soviet 

* It could also be objected that it b not an advan¬ 
tageous policy externally and is one which will produce 
an international system so complex as to be bound to 
break down. But I cannot go mto the more general 
international consequences q^t(ie Nixon/Kissinger 
policy here. 


Union would not react strongly to the mining 
of North Vietoamese ports—is only the most 
striking instance. Nevertheless, the policy does 
raise a number of questions which would seem 
to cast doubt on its viability in the long run as 
far as the United States itself is concerned.* 

1 Firstly, can the United States conduct over a 

long period the delicate diplomacy required by a 
constantly shifting balance of power? The Nixon- 
Kissinger conjecture is an exceptional phenom¬ 
enon, and, though it may continue for another 
four years, wUl there not a tendency thereafter 
for the pluralism and the publicity which have 
usually attended the making of American foreign 
policy to reassert themselves? K so, then the 
presidential player of international chess will be 
gravely handicapped xsg comparison with his 
opponents. ' * 

2 Can the American people and 61ite be induced 
to support a type of foreign policy which has no 
obvious consonance with the domestic ideals of 
the United States, and whose execution must 
run counter to cherished political habits? It is 
all very well to say, with Dr Brewster, that the 
young do not “believe it is either possible 
or desirable for America to try to keep the 
peace everywhere in the world, let alone to 
try to impose its own political and economic 
system on others”; but the opposition on the 
campuses to a regime like that of the Greek 
colonels, the agitation in favour of Bangladesh, 
the desire to help underdeveloped countries—^all 
these things are still the products of a secular 
American optimism which sees the world in its 
own image and passes moral judgment upon it. 
Such utterances of oecumenical America are 
inevitably somewhat muted at the moment. 
Yet, as self-confidence returns, they will be heard 
more loudly, springing as they do from a deep 
conviction that the American way of life has far 
more than local significance. Will not moral 
purpose come once again to be a necessary 
ingredient of American foreign policy, as it 
has been in the past? And can Americans 
accept a self-denying ordinance that inhibits the 
application of ^ir own ideology to foreign 
affairs? 

3 Thirdly, ought the United States to tak® a 
view of foreign policy which, in effect, would mean 
disregarding its own considerable achievement in 
encouraging the creation of new structures in 
international politics prior to 1964? It would be 
paradoxical, for instance, if, just as the declared 
American policy of encouraging European 
integration had attained its greatest success with 
the enlargement of the European Economic 
Community (EEQ, Washington ceased to attach 
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importance to this result. And thov is little 
doubt that the policy of furthering permanent 
arrangements between liberal, industrialised 
societies, of which support for the European 
Economic Community formed part, would 
be seriously damaged by a view of inter- 
national politics which regarded the United 
States, Japan and Europe as so many counters 
in the game of power politics—to be balanced 
off, if need be, against one another. This question 
is related to the first one posed above. For a 
world copjuncture unsupported by pomanent 
structures and without the ambition to develop 
them would be one of exceptional fluidity, 
difficult and even perilous to manage. 

What I am suggesting here is that the Nixon/ 
Kissinger view of international affairs may 
prove, in the long run, unviable and unsatisfying. 
There would be danger for the United States in 
too wide a gap between moral aspiration and 
the practice of foreign policy—a danger of 
faltering direction and sudden reversals of course. 
If one accepts this, and also that mere moral 
sentiment is not enough, then some other 
principle must be sought on which to base 
America’s international action. 

At this point common sense would indicate 
that guidance can only be found in a critical 
examination of past American policy, its suc- 
c^ses and failures. Reinforce success, cut failure — 
this would seem to be the obvious recipe for 
anyone seeking to reduce American commitments 
abroad. And it so happens that, in this respect, it 
is possible to make a generalisation which is 
more valid than most. Since 1945, it can be said 
that, with some exceptions, the United States 
has enjoyed success in its dealings with advanced 
indusuial societies and suffered failure and 
frustration in its relations with the Third World. 

The Marshall Plan and NATO, ccononuc aid 
to Japan and the Japanese Security Treaty— 
these were measures which produced real results 
in the shape of continued American influence and 
increased stability for the countries or area con¬ 
cerned. They were also measures not unworthy 
, of, or inconsistent with, American idealism. 
In them idealism and a just sense of the national 
interest were mixed. In fact. Western Europe and 
Japan have been the pillars of American foreign 
policy for twenty-five years, and it may be 
surmised (j>ace Senator Mansfield) that Americans 
have received their money’s worth from these 
relationships in terms of extended power and a 
stable economic and political partnership with 
prospering allies. No doubt the United States 
should moderate an appetite for global com¬ 
mitments which, in the days of the Kennedy 
administration, appeared inordinate. But it 
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would be idiotic to ignore the obvious fact— 
obvious to anyone with a sense of history—that 
much of American foreign policy has been a 
success story, and a success story, moreover, 
which is a monument to generosity. 

E uropean friends of the United States 
might, therefore, hope that Americans will 
be prepared to accept and build upon their own 
previous achievements, and that those who, like 
George Ball, contend that American foreign 
policy has had. a good deal to its credit will be 
heard. There is urgent need to reknit a continuity 
dissolved by the Viet Nam War. For that, 
however, some recovery from the present mood 
of melancholy and masochism will be needed. 
“By so much as the people of the United States 
arc more hopeful’’, wrote Bryce comparing 
Americans with Europeans, “by that much are 
they more healthy.’* Guilt is an emotion which 
leads straight to impotence, and too prolonged a 
searching of hearts is liable to arouse derision 
rather than respect in the onlooker. It is fashion¬ 
able to pay tribute to the strenuous wrestlings 
with conscience at present proceeding in the 
United States, but little enough in the way of 
solid ideas has emerged from them. Neither the 
guilt which denounces as immoral the most 
characteristic American creations, nor the nos¬ 
talgia which seeks solutions in the half- 
remembered experience of earlier American 
history, can provide guidance appropriate to 
“tlM state of man in the days of his pilgrimage’’, 
as the most eloquent of English divines once put 
it. 

The introduction of a theological note here is 
not accidental. The remedy for many of the 
uncertainties at present haunting the American 
conscience lies in a greater appreciation of the 
more profound lessons of history. Such a deepen¬ 
ing of the debate would bring with it some 
recognition of the necessary imperfection attend¬ 
ing the putting of ideals into practice. Because a 
country aims at great things, it does not follow 
that it can realise them. But because it does not 
realise them, that is no reason why it should not 
continue to aim at them. American foreign 
policy was conceived on an ambitious scale by 
the ilite which has controlled it. It has met with 
the disappointment of those ambitions. But 
that does not imply either that the ambitions 
were bad in themselves—the thing that is striking 
about the lapidary rationalisation of foreign 
policy under the Kennedy administration is its 
idealism and, to a certain extent, its altruism— 
or that Americans should now resign themselves 
to having no ambitions at all. 

Between the cant of the moralists and the 
sinuous manoeuvres of power-politics there is 
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another path—^that usually trodden by man in 
hist(U7—which leads to acceptance both of the 
real and the ideal as well as of the irony engen¬ 
dered by their minglkig. The transition from the 
confidence in the future of a nation standing at 
the peak of its power to the conviction that 
history has failed it is a painful experience of 
which there are numerous examples in the past 
But recovery follows the throwing-off of des¬ 
pondency, and, in any case, the identification of 
morality with success is a vul^ way of looking 
at history. It will do Americans no harm if, 
while still believing (correctly) that they have 
“something to offer” the world, they should 
come to realise that many peoples have thought 
the same at one time or another, and that there is 
nothing special about either their aspirations 
or their present disillusionment. What is un¬ 
exampled is the power they hold to affect a 
world delicately balanced between order and 
chaos. An attack of nerves in Washington is 
felt as pain in half-a-dozen other capitals, and 
bad decisions of American policy pierce through 
and through an international organism exquis¬ 
itely sensible to such pangs. Thus, even if 
Americans decided to abandon their ambitions, 


their duty to others would still remainu 

For that reason Europeans who care for die 
United States have a right to comment iq)on the 
present American crisis of self-confidence and a 
right to be heard when they ask whether self- 
criticism is not in some danger of becoming self- 
destruction. But then, an American might retort, 
can they not show that confidence in the United 
States which they are asking Americans to 
regain? 

The question is a fair one, but the only possible 
answer is that it would be blindness to conceal 
from ourselves that at the moment the United 
States is traversing a crisis, Howfever much we 
believe in the resilience and good sense of the 
American people, however much we appreciate 
its idealism and understand its anguish, we 
cannot help to resolve its dilemma. What we can 
do is to proclaim the value of its past achieve¬ 
ments and the lasting quality of the ideals that 
informed them in the hope that Americans may 
come to see themselves as others see them—not 
varying from snowy white to pitch black, but in 
the half-tones of humanity where light pre¬ 
dominates. 


In a Green Grave 

Recollections of Louis MacNeice — By Dan Davin 


T he fate of some, especially if young, 
provincial and eager, is always to arrive 
too late. The mode has changed, the stars are 
in a different house, laughter is in another 
room. The Nazis have changed Berlin; in Italy 
the trains are on time, those with dangerous 
thoughts are doing time. The absinthe drinkers 
have left Paris to the tourists and Pernod; 
the cubists are merely point three repeating; 
dada has gone gaga; the vortex has died down, 
leaving a huguenot and anguished nausea. The 
Depression has cured the hangovers. In London, 
the berries of Gordon Square are brown, and 
only a snicker of Strachey echoes, lingering like 
a Cheshire sneer. There is no more early Huxley, 
no more early Waugji. Poetry is punctured by 
pylons, and pronounced about from Cambridge 
pulpits. The 17th century has returned, by courtesy 
of Vico, Marx and Freud; and in the civil war of 
letters the roundheads of the left are riding 


down the aesthetes with their long, essenced 
hair. It is closing time in the gardens of the west. 

Or so it seemed to me, arriving too late in 
Balliol, three years before the war, those same 
dun, oxen years which MacNeice corralled 
within the months of his Autumn Journal. In 
Oxford, as elsewhere, the poetry and the fan¬ 
tasy were in retreat before politics; unless, at, 
twenty-three, I was too old and too young to 
find them, too much an outsider. The earnest¬ 
ness, left and right, of political Balliol might 
not be surprising, &ough that Edward Heath 
should lead those few of its many conservatives 
who knew they were conservative was a special 
sign. But where were the poets? Balliol had none. 
At Merton which had step-mothered Eliot and 
forborne with MacNeice there was only Blunden. 
MacNeice was the one poet of more or less my 
own generation for whom I much cared. His 
feeling felt real. Curb and snaffle he had, but thoe 
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was a real horse under him. For me the others, 
hierophants of a revolution that smelt of wax 
candles, anglican, the sweat of highbrows, were 
future conformists creating an alibi, an elsewhere 
they could some day cite as an authority for 
disillusion, psychopomps of the d^Ja v« in the 
passage rites of the passi. 

Even so, they too had gone their ways and 
were now beU-wethers in London, town-criers 
of all power tp their elbows and the People. 
Only choirboys sang now in the roof-trees 
where Auden and Lewis and Spender had lately, 
wise thrushlings, sung their songs twice over. 
MacNeice had gone, too, though in another 
direction and'under other directions. There was 
a steel rain in Spain and the weather was certain 
to spread. When Autumn Journal appeared, in 
1939, the impending Untergang was not Stop 
Press, and 1 was filling my mind’s valise, soon to 
become a military one, for a short journey to a 
grave in France. 

The journey, as it turned out, was not short 
or to France but to Greece and Crete and 
Alamein and Italy and other assignations; 
though not, the bullets finding an outer and 
not a bull, with death. When I returned, six 
years after, many of my friends were dead, and 
it was late in the day to be making new ones. 
1 had decided that to live was to write, but that 
to earn a living by writing was not to write well. 
A double life was to be a solution; poacher by 
night and gamekeeper by day, 1 became a 
publisher. 

In the prqfession of midwife it is as well to 
like parents as much as babies. And I liked 
the scholars who wrote the books we published. 
But, exotics though they often were, they were 
not primarily writers. They wrote to Expound, 
to elucidate. Their muses were their servants, not 
their mistresses. They were not writer’s writers. 
The poacher iiankered after the company of his 
kind, the pursuit in midnight coverts of meaning 
that had to be stalked, netted for, ferreted for, a 
quarry not known till it was brought down. 

So I was often in nocturnal London, where 
all the game was funeral game. In between the 
hunt for words and themes, I talked in pubs 
with others of the trade, in the Lamb, the 
Wheatsheaf, the Bricklayer’s Arms, the Black 
Horse and, when the fees and writers migrated to 
the BBC, in the Stag’s Head, the Dover Castle 
and the George. It was in the Stag, late in 1948, 
that Jack Dillon—in due time to become the 
Devlin of Autumn introduced me to 

MacNeice. 

There was no instant exchange of liking, no 
immediate synapsis. He was wary of new men. 
.1 was a stranger, an ex-soldier marked by a 
different background and enveloped by a nimbus 
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of different memories. I was an antipodean, a 
topsy-turvy man; an Irishman who was not of 
Irdand; an apostate, but from a faith that was 
not the faith of MacNeice’s lecent fathers—^to 
use Bertie Rodgers* distinction, a Catholic 
agnostic, not a Protestant agnostic. I was also a 
publisher and therefore suspect, though a possible 
prospect, someone to be treated gingerly. 

To me he seemed remote, with an emanation of 
disdain. He was secure in his own bar and among 
his own friends, requiring proof that someone 
he didn’t know already was worth knowing, all 
but supercilious. The guarded eyes machicolated 
above the cheekbones looked down a long nose. 
The wry mouth, with its portcullis of long teeth 
and burglar’s underlip, seemed to give a rictus 
rather than smQe, and the laugh sounds like 
a civil sneer. 

We met again, often enough, over the next 
few months, because we had friends in common. 
But when we talked it was, as it were, through 
interpreters, distanced by formal courtesy and 
protocol. Meanwhile, in 1949, I had bron to 
Dublin. I came back with a plan for a collection 
of articles on Ireland, a book that would trans¬ 
cend the fission of its subject, and display the real 
order which kept the dance of electrons contained. 
MacNeice and Bertie Rodgers seemed the obvious 
editors. Both men of Ulster, it was true. But Mac¬ 
Neice’s family was from Connemara and he 
had a Connaught peasant’s face, a face 1 had 
often seen look up from the spade in South¬ 
land’s transplanted Galway; and his name 
was old Irish, a name that went back to 
Conchobar and Deirdre and Naoise. In his envy 
of men of action and of the intransigence of 
his own countrymen he had in mind and under¬ 
standing, if not in s>'mpalhy, the uncompromising 
obstinacy of the I]^ gunman as well as that of 
the Orange Order. Among his friends were dyed 
in the wool wearers of the sash their fathers wore, 
as well as old republican fighters like Paedar 
O'Donnell. He had called Maud Gonne a 
“jumble of opposites” but he too held within him¬ 
self, though buttoned, those fell opposed points. 
The name of Ireland, the whole of Ireland, rang 
in his ears “Like a bell in an under water belfry”; 
but, “educated and domiciled in England”, and 
ruefully glad of it, he knew the sound of the bell 
was muted. And its music, though disjunctive 
undersea, was a music to which both sides might 
listen. 

Bertie, too, was an Ulsterman; but one who 
was later to place proleptically a bunch of 
beget-me-nots on the empty grave of Paisley 
and to write: 

I like his people and I like his guts 

But I dislike his gods who always end 

In gunplay. 
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They both had the freedom of Dublin as well 
as of Belfast and were trusted in these places 
where trust was not lightly given. Neutrality 
alone would not have been enough—only pigs 
could be in the middle—but love was recognised, 
like poetry. These were their passports, north and 
south. Their visas were their verses. 

In the middle of June that year they were to 
come to Oxford to discuss my tentative proposals. 
The afternoon passed and there was no sign of 
them, a portent that was not for years yet to be 
brought home to me, any more than Ae signi¬ 
ficance of that day’s later sequel. About nine 
o’clock Bertie rang. Would I join them in the 
George bar? I flushed them under the window, 
on the red upholstery, the two of them, and 
Dylan Thomas. They had come from the other 
George in London, had drunk but not eaten in 
the train, and had had a few more jars in Oxford 
before Bertie iwrved himself to ring. They were 
all three very tight: Dylan boisterous, Bertie 
portentously grave, and Louis’ usual vigilant 
taciturnity betrayed by the fixture of his smile. 

Bertie’s awareness of others was a mobile 
force: it made advances to skirmish or recon¬ 
noitre, though it could sometimes ambush. 
And he had a strong sense of social punctilio, 
much as a frequent duellist must know the rules, 
or an old army lag Queen’s Regs. He sensed that 
I wasn’t angry at the broken appointment, but 
nonetheless felt that protocol required apologies 
and there would be subtraction from my role 
and dignity if they were not forthcoming. So, 
with charm, he solicited a forgiveness already 
given, and known by him to be given. 

Louis was not less aware of others than Bertie. 
But he looked down and out from the crenella- 
tions of his dark tower, noted that 1 was uneasy, 
probably guessed that it came from the im¬ 
balance of our alcohol, and allowed me to infer 
all this not from any proffered explanation but 
by calling to the barman to bring me a pint, 
watching my progress with it, and quickly 
ordering up another. 

How I might feel was indifferent to Dylan, 
more exhilarated than the other two, as was his 
nature. He knew that he could quickly merlinise 
me. I was simply an interruption to be accorded 
a minimum and perfunctory pause, or to be 
exploited for timing and audience. We began 
talking of Hemingway, how the great marlin of 
his vanity had played him at the end of his own 
rod, until he became the original American Old 
Man of the Me, and brought himself to believe 
that he was the gamest fisherman in all the sea 
of letters, and the biggest fish in that sea. 

The sign of the fish led to Christianity, and 
Dylan launched on a parody of a story about 
tlM Crucifixion, Hemingway its close-lipped 


Christ. Delighted with his own virtuosity and 
our delight he then extemporised a Crucifixion 
poem by Eliot, questo il miglior padre, Gcdgothic 
and Gongorian. A parody of Auden came next, 
and Christ was a young man, an ephebe brain¬ 
child of God clinically bleeding, passionately 
anaemic, a Malcolm Muggeridge made man. Day 
Lewis was nailed next, a civilised saviour, and 
then came Spender, beaming redemption with 
upturned eyes and down-beat verse, the feet very 
long. 

I LISTENED and laughed, and waited for 
what I felt Dylan would not be able to resist. 
He wasn’t, and now it was a baroque Irish 
Bertie who agonised on a cross of tanglewood 
puns which had somehow become a pulpit as 
well as a poem. Louis laughed from Parnassus 
at Bertie so accurately pierced and spreadeagled 
on his Calvary. Bertie brooded into his pint, 
amused and mortified, and waiting. And now it 
was Louis’ turn, Apollonian. The water that the 
Roman spear released from his side was a 
bloody flux of all the world, and all things 
flowed, in that sinuous smoke-wreathed terza 
rima, where metaphor slides into metaphor, 
determining meaning, carrying it like flotsam. 
Christ became a phoenix burning on Hcraclitean 
fire, and then a Tophet, a top hat of fire, out of 
which Dylan juggled the rabbits ef the one and 
the many. 

When he had finished, it was Bertie’s turn to 
laugh, and I laughed too, Barabbas the publisher. 
Louis looked down his long nose in rueful ack¬ 
nowledgement of the Welsh wizard and grinned 
at the three of us. 

By now time was called on Calvary, and the 
torches were put out. We took a taxi to my 
place, carrying bottles. My wife, adept in men 
and poets, had the table set and a chicken cooked. 
There was wine, and coffee afterwards, and 
more to drink. A couple of bottles later, Dylan 
had gone uncharacteristically to bed; but Louis 
and Bertie wanted to see Oxford in the dawn 
and Louis was convinced it would be a splendid 
time to discuss with Ernest Stahl, Aloys of 
Autumn Sequel, certain points in the S^nd 
Part of Goethe’s Faust, which Louis was trans¬ 
lating for the BBC. 

Next day they did not feel disposed, when 
they surfaced, for talk about our book, and 
besides there were programmes in London. 

And so to London and down the ever-moving 
Stairs 

Where a warm wind blows the bodies of men 
together 

And blows apart their complexes and cares. 

In that London we had many other meet¬ 
ings. But there persisted between Louis and 
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myself that sense of distance, a distance rather 
than a hostility, a feeling of a tower guarded, 
sentries not dismissed, a truce not trusted. You 
could say, I suppose, that among groups of 
people, or at parties, Louis was not wholly there. 
He had a presence rather than was present. 
He was not a dominant, but you knew he was 
there at the very moment you were feeling he 
was not. There were times when he seemed to 
be a dream walking, though he was never the 
dream -of that song. Or perhaps his was the 
concentration not of the sleep-walker but of the 
funambulist. You do not interrupt such a walker 
in the middle of his rope. He is entitled, intent 
over his Niagara, to the pas seal of his narrow, 
perilous freedom. 

And he himself realised that there was always 
an intention beyond his attention, that his 
closeness exceeded the merely social. 

So those who carry this birthright and this 
burden 

Regardless of all else must always listen 

On the odd chance some fact or person or 
phantom 

Might tell them what they want, might burst the 
cordon 

Which isolates them from their innermost vision. 

Late in 1949 he went to Athens as Director 
of the British Institute and I did not see him till 
the March o^ 1952 when he and Bertie came 
arain to Oxford, this time uncompanioned by 
Silenus, and sober. We reached what seemed to 
be a firm plan for the book, and I was off to 
New York the following day. 

It changed again and again, as the years 
passed, this plan of ours. Defaulters came and 
went, and from the margins new ideas infil¬ 
trated into the room of the old. It was a palimp¬ 
sest, the draft of a dual poem—so much of whose 
verse stayed blank—and the two poets were 
merciless in their meddling and muddling 
towards perfection. But even at an early stage 
I began to worry that nothing would ever be 
finished unless a stability of intention were 
imposed. In October that year I asked for a 
consultation which I was determined would be a 
confrontation. 

We met at Oddenino’s, still a place then, but 
now only a diminishing echo, a name written 
in remembered wine. It was a burgundy we 
drank as we ate and there was a great deal 
done of both. At coffee I made an attempt to 
pin down my dragonflies. They easily eluded 
me, taking off into shimmering flights of words. 
If we decided anything I do not remember. The 
only note I could afterwards decipher suggests 
that nothing was said, in a business sense, to be 
worth remembering. The egos of poets, like the 
livers of Strasbourg geese, are specialised and 
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overfeeding produces poetry or pat^. It is my 
memory’s weak custody of the poetry that I 
regret. 

When the waiters closed in on us, the pubs 
outside were closed, and we were dry from 
drinking. But Bertie knew an Italian club in 
Soho. We had become grave and responsible 
men of business, practical men. It was obviously 
necessary that we should continue our still 
inchoate discussion over a drink. We would 
have only a jar or two and go our ways. For I 
was to be taken that night by a friend to Gielgud’s 
Romeo and Juliet; a friend of Bertie’s had 
tickets for Porgy and Bess; and Louis and 
Hedli were to go to a film of Everest whether 
because it was there or because he had written 
the script. We nodded at one another, with sage 
approval of our sobriety and restraint, getting 
our satisfaction from these virtues in advance of 
displaying them. 

In those days I had a hard head and a good 
liver, which is perhaps why I have neither now. 
But the copious Chianti eventually got to me and 
released the black Irish anger normally con¬ 
tained. For the hundredth time, it suddenly 
seemed, Bertie was explaining Ireland to me. 
I was being treated like a publisher and a Sass¬ 
enach. Was I not myself a poet and an Irisliman? 
I rebelled, a genetic and national inveteracy. 1 
had a better claim to speak, I taunted. He was 
only Presbyterian plantation Irish, little better 
than a Scotsman, and a lowlander at that. Bertie’s 
brown eyes enlarged with offence and anger. But, 
non-practising parson though he was, he was no 
Paisley but a man of peace. He got up in prudent 
dudgeon and departed. 

Louis, always a tite dure, was laughing through 
the smoke of his Sweet Afton cigarette. But 
when a third leaves in anger it is wise for the 
remaining two to go elsewhere. Besides, the pubs 
were now open. We went to the nearby Mooney’s 
and drank draught guinness, talking of one of 
Louis’ passionate preoccupations, Rugby foot¬ 
ball. But I had a preoccupation of my own. My 
little luxury of rage was too rare to be thrown 
away so soon, even though Bertie’s going had 
given it a temporary check. The bottle was still 
half full, the cork in the fireplace. 

I remembered the story of the set-to between 
Louis and the swashbuckling Roy Campbell. 
Louis had reproached Campbell in some pub or 
other for having struck a poet, a man weakw 
than himself. “It was only a bit of pat, like this”, 
Campbell had replied, tapping Louis lightly. “I 
don’t believe you”, Louis said. “I think it was a 
real swipe, like this.” And he had slapped 
Campbell’s face, hard. 

Louis, then, was a man of his hands, more 
suitable for abuse than Bertie, no fighter with 
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his fists. He was the target I needed. He too 
was a black Ulster Prot^tant, I told him. And 
what was there to choose between a black 
Presbyterian and a black anglican? Weren’t 
they both orange? Wasn’t his father a bishop, 
with a diocese of acres but not of souls? Wasn’t 
he himself “banned for ever from the candles of 
the Irish poor”? But Louis, remembering per¬ 
haps how his father had refused to sign the 1912 
Covenant, only gave his lopsided smile. I could 
not get behind the guard of his good humour. 
And, as I gave up groping for shrewder insults, 
time—not the publican’s time for once— 
suddenly arrested us, and we remembered we 
had our theatres to go to. My anger had burnt 
out, Louis was affable to the embarrassment in 
my apologies, and we went om ways. 

I did not get to my theatre and Gielgud and 
Juliet had to die without me. Bertie too was 
ordered to bed when he got home and snored while 
Porgy sang to Bess. Only Louis, tenacious of 
purpose, got as far as Everest, though he slept 
before the peak. 

I T WAS A YEAR before we met again. Louis 
had come to Oxford on that visit commemo¬ 
rated in Autumn Sequel, where “the years like 
small dun oxen crash the ford.” It was October, 
when Oxford “seems all dead stone (which 
hath many a Fellow).” The visit was dedicated 
to the piety of other and older friendships— 
Professor Dodds (Boyce of the poem) and 
Ernest Stahl being principal, “two soft-spoken 
men in a firelit room.” For, slow to make friends, 
Louis was even slower to relinquish friendship, 
and neither time nor distance ever weaken^ 
the affections he so discriminatingly gave. And 
now, as on all his other visits to Oxford, there 
were memories of himself when young and in 
love: 

/ pass the shop where Esther, a slim girl, 

Chose herself roses for a bull. 

Our own encounter lasted longer than the 
phrase he gives it—“the foregone conclusion of 
a business lunch.” At the table in the Randolph 
he talked, the business concluded and in part 
foregone, of Marietta his first wife, the slim girl 
who chose roses, roses all the way. It had been 
with her mother that he was first infatuated, 
sitting at her feet in a house that recalled Troy 
and Byzantium and Istanbul, Athens and Chios 
and Crete, all the Aegeans from Homer to 
Seferis. Then one night Marietta had descended 
the stairs dressed for a ball. 

Her mother did not relish the transfer. I could 
see why it had been so. I had met her myself, 
twenty years older but in old age still formidable, 
not a queen who would have yielded conquest 
lightly. By then her will to dominate had became 


a will to use, for her husband’s sake, she the 
guardian priestess of his time and learning. 

Talking of them, we walked along St Giles 
and he pointed out the house where that stair 
still turned, though the vision had fled. No 
figlia chi piange but a girl who had left him and 
for whom he had wept. It was the first time he 
had spoken to me of the self he had been, the 
self that he still most truly and deeply was. For 
no man was more tenacious of his past. 1 felt 
for the first time that we were friends, and that 
it would remain so. 

Afterwards, I wondered to Bertie about this 
change. It was because you got drunk together, 
he said, that day of the lunch in London. Louis 
never trusts anyone until they have been drunk 
with him. After that, if he stiU likes them, he 
doesn’t change. In friendship he is like a virgin, 
recalcitrant. Friendship means so much to him 
that at first he kicks against the pricks. 

Other things were changing. Bertie and 
Marianne Gilliam were to marry, and we all 
met in the White Room in London to celebrate, 
and dined afterwards in the Caf6 Royal. Not 
long afterwards Dylan Thomas died. No one 
grieved more than Louis and there is no more 
splendid memorial to Dylan than the laughing, 
buoyant poet forever resurgent in Autumn Sequel: 

. . . young and gay, 

A bulbous Taliessin, a spruce and small 

Bow-tied Silenus roistering his way 

Through lands of fruit and fable, well aware 

That even Dionysus has his day. 

And it is true that Louis was a great cherisher 
of friendships, polishing them and fingering 
them in his memory like beads, intoning their 
names in Autumn Sequel like a litany. 

Nowadays whenever he was in Oxford he 
included us in his round of pieties and usually 
stayed the night. He and I had both read Greats, 
and with me he could speak in the shorthand of 
classical allusion. For the man who has read 
Latin and Greek in our time is like the bearer of 
a secret prohibited knowledge. He must reveal it, 
as the Irish in the days of the Penal Laws spoke 
Irish, only among those who also know it. 
Otherwise, his allusions will not be understood, 
or will be thought an insolent affectation. We do 
not live in the time of the Guardians, not yet, 
but Plato is now, nonetheless, a treasonous clerk. 

Similarly, he got on well with my wife, partly 
because hCT memory was so well stock^ with 
poetry. Once she reminded him of the lines in 
Autumn Sequel —“Save me. Lamb and Flag, 
Pray for me. Eagle and Child”—and congratu¬ 
lated him on the chiasmus of the Christian and 
imperial symbols. “Chiasmus?” he said. “I hadn’t 
noticed it. I was thinking only of the two pubs 
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on the opposite sides of St Giles, and how often 
1 had fled to them.” 

My wife’s circadian rhythms matched better 
in those days with late hours than mine and 
occasionally he woiild turn up at short warning 
and they would sit up long into the nig^t talking. 
I remember one night when I had already gone 
to bed, after vainly expecting him until the local 
pub closed. Shortly afterwards, bringing his 
hostess for dinner as evidence that he had been 
unavoidably but justifiably delayed, he arrived. 
I got up again and we drank a choice of gin or 
tea. We talked about Malcolm Brinnin’s book on 
Dylan, and laughed at the review of it that Dylan 
might be writing somewhere with brimstone on 
asbestos. Then my wife persuaded Louis to read 
a poem of his own, something he did rarely, at 
least with us. It was “April Fool”, which he had 
lately finished, this being May. 

Here come [, old April Fool, 

Between the hoar frost and the fall. 

Fool me drunk and fool me dry. 

Spring comes hack, and back come I, 

He was in his fiftieth year then, and the hoar 
frost was m his hair, and on his mind the rime. 
He was conscious of that paradox of time that 
overtakes us, the ageing house, and our recal¬ 
citrance that we, the tenants, are still the same 
old identities, some of them at least still young. 
And the following September on his birthday, 
in^ the ML Club—where, as Ian Rodger said, 
it "is always afternoon—^hc pointed to the grey 
hairs, a few of them, in his temple, and gave me 
his wry smile. I remembered the smile later, 
reading “It came to me on the Nile my passport 
lied, Calling me dark who am grey.” 

Death was no less busy than usual in those 
years, and we were all by now of an age to be 
reminded constantly that we were vulnerable; 
that, though everyone does not live, everybody 
dies. In 1958 Joyce Cary died, and my wife was 
much preoccupied with arranging his papers and 
preparing the final version of his posthumous 
novel. Once she took Louis to the empty house 
where the dead man’s presence seemed still a 
living thing. While she worked among the papers 
Louis fingered the rhyming dictionary that Joyce 
had put together when he was writing his poems. 
Louis kept it in his hands, long and marvelling, 
a man himself obsessed with rhyme, and the ways 
it opened to one’s undiscovered meanings, the 
discipline and rules it impo.sed on their expression, 
as the walls of a squash court impose a certain 
pattern of behaviour on the ball and players. 

Time, too, brought the penalties of a certain 
fame, more grotesque in our day. For oblivion 
is no longer permitted, now that literature has 
become an academic subject, to do its dung- 
'beetle task. Writers have b^me the honey- 
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cows of academic ants and are milked sedulously 
of manuscript. Foul papers are the unskimmed 
milk and it is the first draft rather than the last 
which qualifies for the museum’s immortality. 
Almost any scrap of paper is oil to Texas, some¬ 
thing to be shuffled off to Buffalo. 

For Louis there was something sinister about 
libraries and museums: however the scholar 
in him might value them, in his poetry they tend 
to symbolise nature morte, life dead and so 
susceptible of control, the immortal shrivelled 
to the immortelle. He went in dread of their touts 
and scavengers, at that time plentiful in the 
literary bars and clubs. Once he surprised an 
ardent middleman groping in his office wastepaper 
basket. And in the ML Club when he wanted to 
read the draft of a new poem he would draw us 
aside first into a safe corner. “That man” was 
over there. Yet one must concede that he himself, 
in hard times, had had transactions with “that 
man.” This fact was now a factor in his dislike. 

O NE POEM TO BE JEALOUSLY concealed 
was the long-promised prologue to “The 
Character of Ireland.” He had travelled a great 
deal in the years since the war—in Greece, India, 
Africa and South Africa (“What must it be 
like in a country governed by mad babies?”, 
he said of the latter), in the United States and the 
Far East. Thou^ his feeling for Ireland was as 
intense as ever, the poem divulged an impatience 
with the provincialism of the Irish quarrel: 

To the tourist 

This land may seem a dreamland, an escape. 

But to her sons and even more her daughters 
A dream from which they yearn to wake; the liner 
Outhoots the owls of the past. The saffron kilt 
May vie with the Orange sash but the black 
and white 

Of the press of the rest of the world scales down 
their feuds 

To storms in a teacup. What is the Border 
Compared with the mushroom fears of the dizzy 
globe 

In which no borders hold? 

Nevertheless, he resumes: 

fVe who were horn in this land of words and water 
Know that to judge a love by the facts alone — 

And even .should the affair be ended—means 
To say it never happened. Which is false. 

What happened must persist. 

And so, he seems to say, the poetry and life 
of Ireland still flow on beneath the quotidian 
and provincial prose, even when we forget or 
are too exasperated to see them: 

So the eye 

Can miss the current in a stream, the ear 
Ignore even a waterfall, the mind. 

Intent on solid fact, forget that water. 

Which early thinkers thought the source of all things. 
Remains the symbol of our life; yet never. 

No more than peat can turn again to forest. 
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No more than the die, once east, can change 
its spots, 

No more than a child can disavow its birthplace. 

No more than one’s first love can be forgotten. 

If pressed, could we deny this water flows. 

His own stream was passing now through 
steeper banks. His marriage had come imder 
a late and breaking strain. He seemed deeply 
depressed in himself. He would throw it off 
when he came down to stay in Oxford. His 
visit for the 1961 election to the Chair of Poetry 
gave him rich amusement, even if his relish was 
somewhat sardonic and he interpreted mch 
remarks as “the corpses are nominating the 
killer” as being deeper than the donnish witticisms 
they were meant to be. Another time he was 
preparing a programme on Oxford stone and 
we took him to visit quarries in the Cotswolds, 
and one could see his mind playing with the 
various uses of the stone, his imagination not 
very far from the mortality that flaking stuff so 
often covered, the holes it left behind and the 
holes it stopped, thoughts of permanence and 
passage. 

One could see him in these years trying to 
come to terms with the LaocoOn of middle age, 
wrestling in unspoken desperateness with some¬ 
thing he knew could not be cured but seemed 
reluctant to endure. In the Irish way, and in the 
way of gregarious writers everywhere, he had 
always made much use of alcohol and pubs, was 
at home in them sometimes it seemed more than 
he was at home. He had never sought an exclusively 
literary company. For him, a “maker” could as 
well be a man of action as a man of letters. He 
liked men who played games well, men who 
worked provided that they did work, men who 
made things with their hands—^he once told my 
wife that if he had a second life to live he would 
have liked to make things in a medium other 
than words, to carve in wood perhaps or in 
stone. He liked men of strength and courage, 
hard men. 

But often in these later years the hard men 
were the hard drinkers. He seemed to need the 
company of men who could keep it up all night, 
and not for just one night. I remember a chance 
meeting with him one morning in the York 
Minster before it became too genteel to serve 
pints. Of the two men with him, one was barely 
awake and the other could scarcely overcome 
an aphasia. Louis’ own voice was reduced to a 
raucous croak, his eyelids were canopies, and 
the set of his mouth was diagonal. I gathered 
they had not been in bed for two nights running. 
Louis indeed made me think of a sleep-walking 
pedestrian who has wakened in the middle of a 
zebra crossing and sees that there is no further 
side. He seemed to be on the run from hur^lf. 


from some kind of despair. 

The Dove's is now the raven's day 

And there is interest yet to pay. 

And in these branches, gibbet-bare. 

Is that a noose that dangles there? 

Those lines from Visitations were written a 
few years before this time but the mood they 
suggest seemed now to have become almost 
dominant. He may have been at some crisis of 
his creative powers, the springs blocked, the 
images within fixed in some intolerable pattern. 
If so, he was using alcohol to jolt the frozen 
kaleidoscope, was kicking against his life as one 
kicks an obdurate machine. Or he may have 
hoped that by resuming some earlier pattern of 
wildness he could recaptiue the youth and 
excitement, the escape, that a prolonged pub- 
crawl can sometimes manage when one is in 
one’s twenties but which eludes one later, when 
it has a sinister resemblance to self-destruction 
and the magic mist which sheltered the epic 
hero becomes merely a cloud of voluntary un¬ 
knowing, a shroud to the consciousness. 

He came out of this in a year or so, in a way 
that we did not expect, through a new and 
sudden love affair. Such things have the advantage 
that they confer afresh from outside an endorse¬ 
ment of a man’s failing regard for himself. In the 
lyrical release, the re-opening of emotion and 
wonder, his own lyrical gift was freed' again. 
The siege of the dark tower was lifted. It myst 
have been about this time that he began to write 
the poems of his last book. The Burning Perch. 
Though he seemed serene in the few years that 
followed, and claimed to be happy, there is a 
grimness under the surface. A second spring 
must always be less innocent than the first, bemuse 
it remembers the winters that lie between, and the 
last winter to follow. “They were introduced in a 
grave glade,” runs the first line of one poem; 
and it ends with the line, “They were introduced 
in a green grave.” 

There seemed to be gaiety and life dancing 
over that green glade, however, and towards 
the end of 1963 I made yet another effort to 
bring our book to the printer’s bed. On 29 
August I came to the George in search of Louis, 
at the end of a day in London. He had been 
ill, people said, and hadn’t been round lately. 
Someone reported that his sister had gone to 
see him in Tring where he was living, had found 
him up and about but obviously ill, and had 
taken him to St. Leonard’s Hospital. He had 
been doing a programme near Porlock about 
potholing, and his conscientious craftsmanship— 
or perhaps an Orpheus-like preoccupation with 
the underground and the abodes of Dis which 
recurs from time to time in his life and in his 
verse—made him feel he had to go underground 
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himself. He had caught a chill, neglected it, and 
there was talk of pneumonia. 


I DECIDED TO STAY the night in London 
and try to see him next morning. I had 
always thought of him physically as an iron 
man; and the idea of his being ill struck me as 
wrong, out of place, menacing. With another 
friend, Martha McCulloch, I went to see him 
next day. He was very ill, very cold, his face the 
colour of an Irish winter sea and sky. I did not 
like to worry him about our book but told him, 
to please him, that my colleagues wanted to 
reprint his edrly study of Yeats. His smile 
glimmered, but only to please me. He was 
himself beyond pleasure. I dropped the idea of 
asking him to write a new preface. For this 
was not the face of a man who would breathe 
much longer, and 1 felt in my bones that he 
would not live to write again. 

He asked for a novel of Iris Murdoch’s when 
we offered to get him anything he wanted. Not 
to tire him, we came away. We looked at each 
other outside, each hoping not to find in the 
other’s eyes the confirmation of what each 
thought. “Poor Louis is for the high jump, I’m 
afraid,’’ I said, falling back on the phrase we 
had used in the war when death had more often 
to be mocked. ^She nodded, imable to speak. 
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I had to go back to Oxford, after the foregone 
conclusion of another business lunch. On the 
way to Paddington 1 remembered all those times 
at the George, the efforts to break away from 
the excitement of friends; and Louis, the centre 
of a little world of poets, a world that would 
die with him, and then the anxious pursuit of 
taxis, and the nearly missed trains, with the 
laughter and the stories still echoing in one’s 
mind. In the train, this last time, I kept seeing 
that mortal face, the sentry in die dark tower 
confronting now his final enemy. I had left 
London for Oxford so often, leaving life behind 
me. One life now would never follow. 

Louis’ sister Elizabeth and his second Mary 
stayed with him day and night from then on at 
the hospital. Early on the Wednesday morning 
Elizabeth telephoned Martha Mcc5ulloch to 
bring a transistor radio. Louis wanted music. 
She brought one to the hospital in the late 
morning. But the string quartet that had been 
all tuned up in the back of his mind when he 
wrote of the meeting in the grave glade had now 
found somewhere to go. The strings, true or 
false, would no longer vibrate in that memory. 
He had returned to his own full past, that past 
which like all our pasts had seemed never so full 
that it could not take another draught of time 
and living and love. More power, power to the 
Makers. Of whom, he made as well as any. 


International Commentary 

The International & the Planetary 

By Zbigniew Brzezinski 


L et me begin 
with a dis* 
agreeable predic¬ 
tion. As the older 
generation fades, 
and the younger 
ripens, we will in¬ 
creasingly look 
back on the Cold 
War as a period 
marked by relative 
calm, by a mea¬ 
sure of stability, and by a great ded of clarity. I 
speak of the Cold War in these terms not because 
of any attachment to the spirit or the issues of 
the Cold War, but because the Cold War had 
a certain intellectual form which, I submit, 
our present age and the years ahead of us will 
tnore and more lack. It will, therefore, stand in 
contrast to the confused, turbtilent, p^lexing 


state of global affairs that is presently in the 
making. 

The cause of all this is that Western foreign 
affairs, not unlike our domestic affairs, are 
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leaving an era. which over time we have come to 
vinderstand, and are entering a new era for whkh 
we still lack conceptual tools of analysis. 1 made 
a stab at this problem in an article for Encx)IJNTer 
and in a book published a year or so ago,^ but I 
addressed myself in it primarily to the political- 
social implications of the transition from one 
historical era to another. Now I would like to 
look, first, at the implications of that transition 
for international affairs; secondly, try to evaluate 
how that transition affects the perceptions of the 
older and the younger generation, and how the 
transition affects the richer and poorer nations; 
thirdly, to examine the interactions and to draw 
from the foregoing some general polity con¬ 
clusions. 

“International affairs” as we have come to 
know them began, I suppose, with the industrial 
age, and three inventions were critical in the trans¬ 
formation of relationships into a new pattern. The 
first was the compass, which made possible long¬ 
distance navigation, and with it the rise of im¬ 
perialism and colonialism. Secondly, gunpowder, 
which required over time the maintenance of a 
politically organised apparatus of warfare (i.e. a 
professional army) and then, with the growing 
complexity of weaponry, an industrial infra¬ 
structure to sustain it, thereby reinforcing 
organisational imperatives of the modem state 
machinery. Thirdly, printing, which revolution¬ 
ised the civic relationship between the ruled and 
the rulers. Printing made possible political 
proselytisation; this, in turn, made for greater 
mass consciousness, which required novel prin¬ 
ciples of political mobilisation. Hence the age of 
Nationalism: the first period in human history of 
mass political action on the basis of mass 
commitment. 

There are the equivalents of these three factors 
in the post-industrial technetronic age. First of all, 
the computers, which make possible the conquest 
of space on a scale unimaginable just a few de¬ 
cade ago, not to speak of their implications for 
internal social, economic as well as political 
behaviour. Secondly, nuclear power, which has 
revolutionised the nature of warfare and which 
has qualitatively transformed the relationship 
between policy and power. And thirdly, electronic 
communications, which make possible for the 
first time the spatial intermeshing of humanity on 
a global scale. Cumulatively, the introduction of 
these inventions has transformed international 
affairs in several very significant ways. 

1 . They make for a condition of what I should 
like to call high peace/low war. War is now a 
luxury which only the poor and the weak can 

‘ "America in the Technetronic Age”, Encounthr 
January 1968; Between Two Ages (Viking, 1970). 


afford. In the past the rich nations fought with 
all the resources at their command, on the basis 
of sustained national effort, and the rich^, 
industrialised nations, as they engaged in warfare, 
increasingly absorbed other nations in their 
conflicts. Today the relationship of conflict to 
power and we^th is reversed. The lidi avoid 
reliance on a direct force; but force is often the 
sole resource that the poorer nations possess. 
It is a fact that since World War II most wars 
and the vast majority of casualties involved con¬ 
flicts between poorer and weaker nations. The 
rich no longer fight directly; at best, they fight 
by proxy. They no longer engage in head-on, 
central, war-like confrontations- This is largely 
because of the introduction of nuclear weapons, 
which inhibit the use of “all available power” as 
a matter of policy. 

At the same time, formal distinctions between 
war and peace are now confused and blurred. 
War used to be officially declared—a custom that 
has been almost forgotten. Today nations main¬ 
tain diplomatic relationships and simultaneously 
engage in acts of war against each other. Indeed, 
today war looks like peace and peace very often 
appears like war. This is surely a very basic 
change in international politics. 

2. The introduction of these new inventions 
makes for a condition that could be referred to as 
simultaneous congestion and -differentiation. 
Communications clearly bring us together, but 
science and technology differentiate men and 
societies. Marco Polo would be en route for 
months from Europe to Asia and he would 
travel through societies essentially similar in 
their social and political arrangements, even 
though .differentiated by culture, language, and 
religion. Today a man can visit the moon, while 
other men still live on this earth in conditions not 
unlike those of the Middle Ages. In effect, in the 
past, space consumed time; now, time com¬ 
presses space. 

This is a radical alteration in the nature of 
global human inter-relationships. It prompts 
both psychic propinquity and widening material 
disparity. It breeds enormous tension and hostility. 
Moreover, mankind today is more differentiated 
than at any other point in history. In the past, 
to be sure, we have had agrarian societies at 
different levels of development, and industrial 
societies emerged in the course of the last hundred 
years. But today we have—^in tmprecedented co¬ 
existence—agrarian societies of a primitive type, 
of relatively advanced types, agrarian-industrial 
societies, industrial-agrarian societies, industrial 
societies, mature industrial societies and increa¬ 
singly “post-industrial” societies. Ail this makes 
for psychic relation^ps and philosophical 
differences much more complex than at any 
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point in human history. We are somdiow 
“closer” and yet we are much more diffenaitiated. 

3. There is in the less developed nations a 
novel condition—overt despair. This feeling is 
one of increasingly active frustration, rather than 
of passive resignation which was tjpical of the 
agrarian age and even of much of ^e industrial 
age. We thus have a situation whidi is fimda- 
mentally different from the conditions of 19th- 
century Europe when Europe was beginning to 
industrialise. 


T here are.a number of fundamental differ¬ 
ences between processes of modernisation 
today and when the West (Le. Europe and 
America) experienced industrialisation and 
modernisation. The first involves a different 
relationship between population and economic 
growth. In the 19th century economic growth in 
the industrialising countries was equal to (or 
somewhat more rapid than) population growth. 
Today population growth is more rapid than 
economic growth, on a ratio of two-to-one and 
in some places even three-to-one. This creates 
obvious demographic pressures of the sort which 
the world in its earlier period of change—which 
was much more compartmentalised—^has not 
previously experienced. 

Furthermore, there is now a different relation¬ 
ship between unemplo}nnent and social stability. 
As the West industrialised and industry ex¬ 
panded, we absorbed into this society added 
increments of labour through the process of 
immigration. Europe, as it industrialised, ab¬ 
sorbed into the urban centres the needed labour; 
but the needless labour, or the economically un¬ 
deremployed labour, remained in the countryside, 
part of the traditional fabric of religious and 
social institutions. Today we have a massive 
influx of people into the urban centres of the 
world, the urban slums of the world, and with it 
prospects of massive unemployment. It is esti¬ 
mated that in about fifteen years from now about 
20% of the labour-capable males in the less 
developed nations are going to be unemployed. 
.If all the Five-Year Plans of the less developed 
nations in Asia are met, the numberof jobs will 
grow by 140 million. The number of employable 
males during the same period will have grown 
by 270 million. The prospect of massive global 
unemployment is a reality and it creates an 
entirely different attitude towards social and 
political institutions, given the less traditional 
and much more uprooted context in which it 
operates. 

Nor is this all. There is also a different reht- 
tipnship between subjective and objective change. 
In the 19th century, objective change was more 
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rapid than subjective change. That is to say, the 
rates of coal extraction, of steel production, of 
urban growth, of living space and of social welfare 
available to individuals, expanded more rapidly 
than change in politi<^ consciousness, to the 
extent that these can be measured by the growth 
of literacy. Today subjective change expands 
infinitely faster than objective change. The real 
revolution today is in access to schools, to 
universities, to radios, to newspapers, and in¬ 
creasingly to television. This produces an entirely 
new subjective rdationship to one’s environ* 
ment. Indeed, the mass production of pseudo* 
educated college graduates in the less developed 
nations (althou^ not only there) is producing 
instability of the sort whi^ in 1970 erupted in 
Ceylon (it was largely a college-based revolution). 
Taken together, this makes for conditions of 
great frustration, of enormous social tension. 
Frantz Fanon is thus much more relevant to the 
Third World today than Karl Marx. 

As A RmJLT, it is increasingly difficult to subsume 
revolutionary developments in the Third World 
within the organisational framework of one 
ideology, something which some people still 
expected in the early phases of the industrial 
revolution, when Marxism xmiversalised the 
Western experience and made it appear to be 
globally applicable. Today, the much more 
likely pattern of behaviour in the Third World 
is going to involve a series of frustrated outbreaks, 
in the context of intense but rapidly changing 
radical beliefs. 

Finally, a special role is being played by cultural 
crises in the advanced countries. The essential 
nature of the crisis can perhaps be best described 
by quoting from the words not of a social scientist 
but of a novelist. As Herman Hesse wrote in 
Sieppenwolf: 

Human life is reduced to real suflering, to hell, only 
when two ^es, two cultures and religions overlap. 
There are times when a whole generation is caught 
in this way between two ages, two modes of life, 
with the consequence that it loses all power to 
imderstand itself and has no standard, no security, 
no simple acquiesence. 

It was from this passage that I borrowed the 
title of my book, and it seems to me to capture 
most perceptively the basic dikmma of the 
advanced societies. 


C ONTRARY TO HISTORIC EXPECTATIONS, 

wealth is producing not social stability nor 
an affluent conformity but, increasingly, a 
collapse of established sociological values in 
confusion and uncertainty. It has also bred a finr- 
ther danger: a new social situation has developed 
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in which significant portions of the younger 
generation—naturally mudh more perplexed by 
this new reality because they are much more 
exposed to it—have adopted a posture of growing 
escapism rather than involvement. Given the 
nature of the age, that withdrawal tends to pro¬ 
claim itself as identic; thus there is a great deal 
of talk today about idealism among the yoimger 
generation. But I think it is a fair observation to 
say that a great deal of this self-proclaimed 
idealism is, in fact, a form of hedonism and nar¬ 
cissism. 1 say this more in a spirit of analysis than 
of criticism, for in an age of perplexity and novel¬ 
ty, in an age which lacks intellectual moorings, it 
is easier to find fulfilment in the self, though pre¬ 
vailing moral standards still dictate the necessity 
of high-minded rhetoric. Accordingly, 1 find the 
real danger to young people today to be not one 
of over-engagement but of under-engagement, 
that is to say, their sporadic civic commitment 
is constantly limited by the difficulties marked 
by a great hedonistic and narcissist personality, 
liie older generation, at the same time, devoted 
to only partially relevant truths, increasingly 
adopts a defensive posture of protecting vested 
traditional interests rather than of translating 
their conunitment to the future into significant 
and morally desirable actions of their own. 

This problem is most acute in American 
society but I think that Western Europe as well 
as Japan are also beginning to experience it, and 
I suspect that this dilemma is boiling beneath the 
surface of the communist systems. There, unlike 
in our own system, change is covert and gradual; 
it involves gestation and then erupts violently, 
whereas in our society we have a tradition of 
unstable stability, or of protracted and overt 
turbulence, which provides some safety-valves 
even thou^ it makes, occasionally, for some very 
painful confrontations. 

These foetr changes taken together involve, in 
my view, a very novel fusion of domestic and 
international processes. If I were to search for an 


* Recent scientific studies estimate that about 80% 
of the information which an individual processes is 
from vision. Analysis of the physiological operation 
of human vision has given us some estimates of the 
percentage of “inputs’* that the human mind can 
actually process. It is roughly one bit of information 
(bit in the computer sense) for eve^ 10* of the infor¬ 
mation received; roughly, of 100 million bits only one 
can be processed. Ihis means enormous selectivi^ 
in what we actually “internalise” and “structure” in 
an intellectually significant way. Obviously, in this 
context, cultural-experiential reinforcement is of 
enormous importance in the subconscious, and there 
is only rarely deliberate and conscious organisation 
and conceptualisation of the information that we 
actually receive and then process. 


analogy which explains best to me (writing as I 
am in Manhattan) what the world is about today, 
I would say that (he world is New York City and 
New York City is the world; that is to say, a 
community of extremely ill-defined jurisdictions, 
of overlapping sovereignties, a curious mixture of 
violence and order, of change and retrogression, 
of a precarious coexistence which is close 
physically, remote culturally, and sociaUy divided 
between affluence and poverty. This is what the 
world is becoming, and this is why international 
politics is ceasing to be what it has been and is 
becoming a single, protracted, global political 
process in which there is fusion between the 
domestic and the international, in‘Which one can 
no longer sharply demarcate domestic politics 
from international politics. All of this makes for 
enormous difficulty in interpretation, in the 
definition of priorities and, thus, for the develop¬ 
ment of sustained policies. 

This conceptual problem is further complicated 
by differentiated generational experiences. In a 
way the older generation enjoys the corrupting 
luxury of apparent clarity; the younger, the 
enervating stimulus of overwhelming perplexity. 
All of this is made more difficult by the limitations 
on the human capacity for incisive conceptualisa¬ 
tion.* 

As a broad generalisation in this connection, 
let me suggest that the older geperatioo, as it 
looks at the world, tends to emphasise inter¬ 
national problems. The questions of power,' if 
you will, the goal of stability or the more morally 
desirable goal of peace, are the central organising 
points of reference for a great deal of the informa¬ 
tion which the older generation processes about 
the state of the world. The younger generation, 
as I see it in my encounters with younger persons 
on several continents, focuses more on planetary 
concerns. It therefore stresses the more genera¬ 
lised question of human survival, and hence its 
goal is that of development or of social well-being. 

Let me suggest further that both are partially 
right but, because of the nature of the transition 
from traditional international politics to a new 
global political process in which we find our¬ 
selves, it is very difficult to develop plans or 
ideas or a Weltanschauung which would give' 
both generations a shared standard and a common 
sense of direction. Moreover, the tense dialec¬ 
tical conflict between the two perspectives makes 
it even more difficult to construct a viable 
synthesis. 

The problems of power are, of course, still 
with us and in some respects they are acquiring 
new and very important dimensions. Certainly 
the continuing American-Soviet rivalry is not a 
mere matter of the historic personalities of V. I. 
Leidn. or John Foster Dulles; it is also a matter 
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of de Tocqueville, by which I mean the pages 
in his classic work on. Russo>American rivalry, 
century-old political realities. Two enormous 
continental powers with different historical 
traditions and different value systems—^rela¬ 
tions between them are bound to be complex, 
and human nature being what it is and organisa¬ 
tional compulsions being what they are, the 
co-existence is bound to be competitive. This 
competition is becoming more rather than less 
complicated. One new factor in it, which we have 
not yet grasped intellectually, is the question of 
“parity” in the American-Soviet relationship. 
What does it mean for otir relationships when a 
crisis develops? Is it possible to bargain effec¬ 
tively and steadily in such a confrontation? They 
have never dealt with each other before in the 
setting of parity. All crises until now have 
operated in a setting of asymmetry of power. We 
have no guiding lessons, no diplomatic-military 
experience which can be deemed relevant, and 
the problem could become acute. One need only 
look at the India-Pakistan War, or at the con¬ 
tinuing Middle East explosiveness, to realise the 
immediacy of this problem. 

Secondly, there are novel imperial dilemmas 
facing the last two major imperial powers in the 
world. One concerns the United States and its 
relationships with Latin America. As Yankee pre¬ 
eminence fades, can the U.S.A. strike a new 
balance, a ne^ relationship of stability with the 
southern hemisphere? On the Soviet side, an 
even younger and in some respects perhaps 
more vigorous imperial system clearly is not 
at all acquiescing to the dismantling of its 
vast imperial assets. What the Soviet Union 
has been doing in Eastern Europe since 1968 
clearly involves the shoring up of its several 
imperial relationships. There are also grounds for 
anxiety about the future position of Yugoslavia, 
given its internal divisions and the likelihood of a 
major political crisis after the death of Tito. 

Thirty, we confront novel diplomatic and 
power complexities stemming from a new 
triangular configuration in the world. This is the 
Washington-Peking-Moscow relationship, which 
has now dramatically surfaced with urgency and 
* importance. There is also the Washington- 
Moscow-European relationship, which involves 
such issues as the Ostpolitik and the Eiuopean 
Security Conference, as well as the mutual 
balanced force reduction proposals. There is the 
Washington-Tokyo-European triangle, parti¬ 
cularly in the economic and financial field. There is 
the Washington-Peking-Tokyo triangle in Asia. 
All of these demand a degree of diplomatic effort 
which taxes the ability of individual decision¬ 
makers and which imposes unprecedented 
Strains on existing policy-making machinery. 
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There is, beyond that, the reality of auto¬ 
nomous conflicts, and these are not necessarily 
the products of the past-1945 epoch. The 
Middle Easton conflict has a vitality of its 
own; the India-Pakistan conflict is far from 
resolved; Viet Nam is both an extension of the 
Cold War and a problem in its own right, 
namely a national dvil war. All of these involve 
burdensome questions of power. 

Lastly, w this quick overview of international 
political realities, we now witness the appearance 
on the scene of new power aspirants. As American 
primacy begins to recede and the United States 
reappraises, agonisingly or not, its relationships 
with the world, new powers are stepping forth as 
would-be dominant regional powers. If I can put 
it this way, the retirement of the global policeman 
precipitates a competition for local police jobs. 
This rush to regional “law and order” itself 
breeds tensions and political problems. Brazil 
clearly aspires to become the dominant southern 
hemispheric power, and I rather suspect that 
within the next five years anii-Brazilianism may 
become as strong a motivating political force on 
the Latin American continent as today anti- 
Yankeeism is. Iran is beginning to play a domin¬ 
ant role in the Persian Gulf, and this is producing 
conflicts with Iraq and, by proxy, with the Soviet 
Union. India clearly sees itself now as the 
dominant power in the southern Asian continent 
and perhaps as a major Asian power, challenging 
even China. In the Far East there is uncertainty 
concerning the future of those classical Asian 
giants, Japan and China. All of this, creating 
tensions, conflicts, and power dilemmas, interacts 
with the new realities that obsess the younger 
generation and which have, as 1 have suggested, 
a planetary dimension. 


H ow DEEP AND LASTING is the clash 
between the two perspectives? The younger 
generation seems to be more concerned with the 
ecological problem, and this clearly does have a 
global dimension. Because of it, there is now a 
widespread anxiety about the development, in¬ 
deed even the moral justification, of science and 
technology. For the more advanced countries, 
increasingly oriented toward science-intensive 
industries, tliis is causing particularly acute 
dilemmas. 

There is also a nutritional concern. This is not 
only a matter of survival but also of general 
poverty, of social injustice, of population growth. 
The fact is that, in spite of all of the development 
in agricultural capabilities, the per capita food 
consumption in the less developed nations today 
is no better than it was before World War II. 
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What haa improved are the means of distribution 
and the syston of production in some of the most 
demographically dense areas, but the per capita 
results have not improved, and the “nutritional 
problem'* therefore remains a very basic issue. 

The question raised by the younger generation 
is whether the world can long endure such 
large pockets of backwardness. Can New 
York endure with an impoverished ghetto? And 
if “the world is New York”, can the world endure 
with global ghettos? Can we compartmentalise 
suffering? That, too, is a political problem ulti* 
mately, as weU as a moral one. It is unlikely that 
politics and the economics of hiunan suffering 
can safely be compartmentalised, and the 
divisive issue of socid justice—heretofore pri¬ 
marily a domestic one—is thus becoming a 
centr^ one in the global political process. 

Finally, many in the younger generation are 
saying that if the 19th century was the century 
of the quest for personal liberty (and I think 
it was, starting with the American and the 
French revolutions and then through the “Spring 
of Nations” of 1848), then the 20th century in its 
latter decades is becoming the epoch of the quest 
for equality. Here the problem is: how do we 
define “equality”? How do we provide for a 
“true equaJity” on the racial front, on the genera¬ 
tional front between young and old, on the social 
front between white- and blue-collar workers, and 
on the sexual front between men and women? 
Can it ever be resolved? Can equality even 
be statistically defined? Let us oidy say that 
it involves complex moral issues, and that also, 
it involves political issues, for the conspicuous 
absence of equality has become today as much of 
an explosive issue as the absence of liberty was 
in the 19th century. 

I WOULD SUBMIT THAT the interaction 
between these concerns of the young and old, 
both of them involving a real and yet a partial 
insight into our current condition, is a confficting 
one. In a way, we are confronted here with a set 
of dialectical contradictions between old inter¬ 
national concerns and new planetary aspirations, 
and each, though real, makes the resolution of 
the other more difficult. Political rivalry doubtless 
conflicts with the quest for the improvement of 
the human condition and with the struggle for 
human survival. The violence and slaughter on 
the Pakistan and Indian fronts are the most 
recent examples of this contradiction. But the 
solution to the problems posed by political 
rivalry is not to pretend that the exercise of power 
in world affairs is misguided, and that the search 
for a balance of power (with all the accompanying 
costs) is somehow immoral. We cannot ignore 
power and those who do are, it seems to me. 


engaging essentially in escapism. 

Nationalism keeps alivq old conflicts, and who 
can doubt it? But nationalism is also a source of 
cohesion, and we do know of the danger that 
the absence of deep beliefs and growing scep¬ 
ticism may paralyse meaningful action. It is diffi¬ 
cult in a sceptical age to be truly and mduringly 
idealistic. Surely, an active idealism can be 
sustained only if it is wedded to something 
more than momentary passions and enthusiasms. 
Accordingly, idealism today is increasingly 
characterised by a sporadic q^ity and lacks the 
seriousness of a long-term commitment. 

Can it be seriously contended that the develop¬ 
ment of science and technology is not imperative 
for effective solutions to our world-wide dilemmas ? 
Yet there is no doubt that science and tech¬ 
nology differentiate mankind both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. Still, without reliance on the 
developing ingenuity of our scientists and tech¬ 
nologists there simply is no solution to most, if 
not all, of the planetary issues with which the 
younger generation is particularly concerned. 

Similarly, I think it is quite undeniable that 
economic growth is clearly necessary to deal 
with problems of material inequality and social 
injustice. Yet we are also faced with the prospect 
of inadequate natural resources and the ecological 
costs of higher production. This will have a 
particularly important effect on those nations 
which have b^n heretofore accustomed to 
operate from a basis of resource bounty. This has 
particularly grave implications for the United 
States which, in the course of the next twenty 
years, is likely to shift from a resdurce-plentiful 
nation to a resource-importing nation. This 
change will further complicate our own internal 
development as well as our capacity to operate 
effectively on the international scene. All of these 
dilemmas pose the danger that the older genera¬ 
tion, by focusing primarily on the traditional 
international problems, may inadvertently keep 
alive old hostilities; and yet the young, because the 
very scale of their concerns escapes intellectuid 
clarity, may turn their backs on formidable 
issues which confront the world today. The 
cumulative effect of that, I fear, will not be War 
or Neo-Imperialism, but increasingly a con- . 
dition of global anarchy—of a progressive global 
breakdown. It will be a chaos which will operate 
across boundaries, and we will not be able to 
compartmentalise ourselves from it. The real 
danger for the 1970s and ’80s is a world-wide 
disintegration of social and political order: in 
brief, a planetary fragmentation of peoples and 
states. 

To RESPOND TO THIS will Dot be casy, for to state 
the problem is easier than to define the remedy. 
Moreover, inherent in what I am suggesting is 
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the proposition that it is impossible at this stage 
to formulate totally relevant responses. We appear 
to be at the beginning of an age which we have 
not yet grasped. We are, in a way, where our 
ancestors were when, for the first time, man began 
to leave the agrarian epoch and moved towards 
the industrial age. This novel complexity con¬ 
fronted Europe with acute times of trouble, and 
Europeans for a century and more struggled with 
this new historic dilemma. Finally, through a 
process of debate and dialogue, of confrontation 
and confusion, of fear and apprehension, two 
syntheses emerged which then gave the successive 
generations a sense of historical direction. These 
two syntheses were clearly Liberalism and 
Marxism. Both provided meaningful, historically 
relevant, and morally imperative guides to con¬ 
duct. Indeed, when the U.S. still had the luxury of 
imitating others because it seemed to be “histori¬ 
cally behind”, the American system was saved 
by creatively adapting both Marxism and Liber¬ 
alism to the American context: the Rooseveltian 
“New Deal.” 

Today America is the society in the forefront 
of the thrust into the new age, and this is what 
makes it extremely difficult for Americans at this 
stage to develop relevant conceptualisation. The 
problem is, first of all, a conceptual one: how to 
integrate this new experience with the old, and 
then, on that basis, to develop relevant policies. 
As a very brt>ad suggestion, movement along 
three lines impresses me as historically pertinent 
and might help eventually to define a true and 
practicable approach to the next decade. 

The first ft perhaps self-evident, but let me 
state it anyway: the United States as a society 
has no choice but to remain actively involved in 
the world. Its continued global involvement in 
the affairs of other continents doesn’t only imply 
slogans and benign wishes; it means a combination 
of the American resources of power and re¬ 
form. But I believe that a move either to paci- 

* “Peaceful Engagement: A Plan for Europe’s 
Future”, Encounter, April, 1965. 


fism, or to protectionism, or to isolationism 
wotild contribute to global anarchy. Accordingly, 
1 favour a deliberate effort to create a com¬ 
munity of the developed nations, spanning 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and embracing 
Western Europe and Japan in the first instance 
and associated states in Ae second. These are the 
states which are, more or less, in a similar his¬ 
torical stage of development; and these are the 
states which confront some of the same dilemmas. 
The “Atlantic” concept was a relevant idea 
for the 1950s and ’60s, but today we need surely a 
broader global concept, one on which a new 
structure of international cooperation can be 
built. Unless such a community emerges, I do 
not, for example, see the advanced world under¬ 
taking effective aid to the Third World; nor can 
I see an effective division of labour or an effective 
specialisation in technological and scientific 
assistance. 

Secondly, although I do not see an effective 
resolution of the Cold War and, even though 
conflict—political and ideological—^with the com¬ 
munist states is a continuing reality, it behoves 
us to try to engage the communist countries, 
when they are ready, in globally cooperative 
undertakings. This is why we have to persist 
in what I once called “peaceful engagement 
with the East”,* but we should not let our¬ 
selves be deluded by the thought that this 
ought to be the primary axis of world peace. I 
do not believe that a Congress of Vienna-like 
structure can be built on the basis of a contrived 
arrangement with those who still are our adver¬ 
saries and at the cost of hard-won constructive 
relationships between America and her allies. 

Lastly, the real need for leadership today in 
the United States is not for “personal leadership.” 
Charismatic appeal, real or manufactured by mass 
media, is not the historical need at the moment. 
The need is for conceptual leadership—which can 
span the real gaps in perception of reality inherent 
in the present generational and national divisions. 
The recovery of this kind of conceptual rele¬ 
vance is, therefore, an imperative of our time. 
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Making Friends with Darkness 

Gurus Galore^By Goronwy Rees 


"You—you will make no terms with the spirits of fire 
and earth and air and water. You have made the 
darkness your enemy. We—we exchange civilities 
with the world beyond ...” 

W. B. Yeats: The Celtic Twilight 

Y eats was taunting the Scots because they 
had “soured the disposition of their ghosts 
and fairies.” Mr James Webb, however, sees in 
Yeats’s words the challenge which all Irrational- 
ists issue to their Rationalist opponents, and uses 
them as an epilogue to bis excellent book. The 
Flight from Reason.^ Certainly the Irrationalists 
could not have found a better champion; for 
Yeats, the greatest poet of the twentieth century, 
was also one who had devoted his entire life to 
“exchanging civilities with the world beyond.” 

For Yeats, even if the greatest, was only one 
among a host of witnesses who, during the last 
century and in this, tried to present an alternative 
to the vision of reality which we are offered by 
science. It is hardly necessary to say that their 
witness has, for the contemporary mind, been 
discredited by the triunaphant advance of science, 
whose material and theoretical achievements have 
established it as the dominant ideology of our age. 
Its triumph has been in no way impeded by any 
opposition offered by its ancient enemy, religion, 
whose remaining devotees today almost con¬ 
sciously worship at the altars of the dead. By now, 
the challenge, such as it is, comes from other 
sources. 

Yet, as Mr Webb shows, the nineteenth 
century, which witnessed the death of God and 
the triumph of the scientific outlook, also gave 
birth to an astonishing variety of sects and move¬ 
ments dedicated to the proposition that the only 
real world is the World Beyond. Their very 
profusion and eccentricity reveal how far 
established religion had failed to meet the need 
which they satisfied. The hungry sheep had not 
been fed and were forced to find new pastures. 
They were offered very strange nourishment. 
Many found it in movements like Theosophy, or 
Spiritualism, or Christian Science, or Frce- 

* The Flight from Reason. By James Webb. 
Macdonald, £3.25. 


ma.sonry, and their followers are still numbered 
in thousands and hundreds of thousands. Othos 
sought refuge in obscure and esoteric sects, 
Saint-Simonians, Rosicrucians, Brothers of the 
Golden Dawn, Cabalists, both Christian and 
Druidicai, Hermetic Scientists, and innumerable 
others, all in some degree devoted to the pursuit 
of a Secret Wisdom whose mysteries could not 
be penetrated except by the adept. 

Mr Webb describes the rise and fall of such 
movements in fascinating detail. Equally fas¬ 
cinating is his account of their prophets, true and 
false. They included mystics, magicians, poets, 
political conspirators, charlatans and crooks: and 
some were all of these at the same time. A writer 
whose dramatis personae includes Madame 
Blavatsky, Josephin Paladan, Karl Wilhelm 
Naumdorf, the Abb6 Boutan, Eliphas Livi, Anna 
Kingsford, McGregor Mathers, Yeats himself, 
does not lack for human material and Mr Webb 
does justice to its richness and variety. He is 
particularly good in tracing the obscure and sub¬ 
terranean spiritual afiSliations through which 
these pilgrims of eternity were bound together. 
Though, the particular systems of magical or 
mystical belief which they professed might differ 
superficially, for eclecticism is the golden rule of 
all modem magical systems, they were treading 
a single path and their spiritual wanderings took 
them towards a single goal. Sometimes Mr Webb 
almost makes us believe that they were only 
emanations from one vast Spiritus Mmdi in which 
all, however eccentrically, lived and moved and 
had their being. 

Behind their varieties of mystical and magical 
experience there lay an ancient tradition and 
doctrine whose roots ran as far back as Plotinus, 
Pythagoras and the Pyramids, as far apart as 
the Ganges, the Euplirates and the Nile, and 
which has persisted, evolved and decayed over 
centuries in response to one of the most powerful 
of human needs: the need for contact with, and 
if possible control over, a world that lies beyond 
the world of the senses. This was the great Secret 
Tradition, which underlies all modem magical 
systems, and thou^ those who consciously 
became its adepts may be few, Mr Webb has no 
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difficulty in showing that its influence was 
pervasive enough to make itself felt in such 
tmlikely places as the Indian National Congress, 
Polish irredentism, the Fabian Society, and 
Celtic nationalsm, and even more specifically in 
some of the most important modem literary and 
artistic movements. When art becomes a sur¬ 
rogate for religion, it becomes itself a form of 
magic and aspires to the seune understanding and 
control of the World Beyond which magic has 
always professed to exercise. 

Mr Webb’s book gains a real distinction from 
the temper of mind, at once sceptical and sympa¬ 
thetic, in which he approacl^ this vast amor¬ 
phous and ambiguous subject, in which what is 
most ancient and most modem is so inextricably 
confused. It is not easy to keep one’s head in a 
world in which nothing is what it seems and 
everything is a symbol for something else, part 
of a universal system of correspondences which, 
if properly understood, will give us both know¬ 
ledge of, and power over, the unknown. 

Mr Webb keeps his head admirably. In this he 
differs from Mr Colin Wilson; whose massive 
book. The Occult,* covers much of the same 
ground as The Flight from Reason. Mr Wilson 
has collected an enormous body of infor¬ 
mation; he has read widely, he is an admirable 
expositor of other people’s ideas, and he has an 
infectious intellectual optimism which makes his 
book refreshing to read. Unfortunately, he is not 
content with so modest a role, and is himself part 
guru, part mystic, part magician, with his own 
revelation, which is that magic and mysticism 
testify to man’s possession of a mysterious 
Faculty-X and that by conscious and assiduous 
cultivation of it he can ascend to the next and 
higher stage of his evolution. For him, hiagic is 
not a relic of the past but a portent of the future. 

It might be nice to think this, but in order to do 
so one would require something more than Mr 
Wilson’s person^ assurances, however often 
repeated, and the curiously assorted jumble of 
evidence which he offers in support of them. All 
this is rather a pity, because under Mr Wilson’s 
self-protective shell of pretentiousness, there is, 
and always has been, a good writer struggling to 
get out. 

Mr Webb’s view is a rather different one. 
Magical systems are, he thinks, a kind of uni¬ 
versal dust-bin for the rejected knowledge of past 
centuries, and modern magicians rather like the 
vagrants one sometimes sees picking over a 
refuse heap in search of some rag or bone with 
which to eke out a scarecrow living. This is to 
state the case rather more unsympathetically than 
Mr Webb, who always remains aware that among 
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the vagrants there were, att^ p^^ps still are, men 
and women of genuine spiriting insight. 

In the process of rejection, which filled the 
dust-bin, there were two stages. In the first place, 
there was that vast body of pagan beliefs and 
practices which, in the Western world, were 
thrust into outer darkness by the triumph of 
Christianity. Condemned and persecuted, they 
still lingered on, like the Pagan gods, who, in 
Heine’s story, sought refuge in peasants’ huts 
after being hurled from Olympus. But to these, 
after the sixteenth century, there was also added 
that further body of ideas, beliefs, superstitions, 
traditions which were driven into intellectual 
limbo by the triumph of rationalism. 

I 

The hitherto relatively coherent body of the Secret 
Tradition (Mr Webb writes] bec^e confused 
beyond measure by a mass of accretions for which 
the Rational Establishment could find no place. 
At the same time, occultists themselves, whether 
from increasing dissatisfaction with a progressively 
materialist establishment, whether from a real loss 
of understanding of what the traditional position 
had signified for others in the past, began to multi¬ 
ply marvels. The incorporation of Freemasonry 
into the tradition is a case in point. To join the 
underground of non-Christian, non-Rationalist 
speculation came all the casualties of the advance 
of science. Theories rejected for political or personal 
ends, together with many that were completely 
crazy; sciences which were down at heel, and a few 
unwanted social projects, all these might find a 
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place in the occult underground. The most obvious 

of all rejected theories are the pseudo-sciences. 

But why should men’s minds turn so eagerly to 
the occult at precisely the time when Rationalism 
was establishing itself as the only valid means of 
increasing human knowledge and men’s control 
of their environment? For science worked, and 
magic did not. Mr Webb’s answer is that the age 
of reason was also the age of revolution, intellec¬ 
tual, political and technological, an age of pro¬ 
gressively more rapid change proceeding from 
causes over which the individual could exercise 
no kind of control, and reducing the individual 
himself to a product of blind chance operating 
through the evolutionary mechanism of natural 
selection. Such a vision of the world was destruc¬ 
tive of all the relationships which men had 
hitherto believed to obtain between themselves 
and nature, and with what lay beyond nature. 
The Age of Reason was the Age of Anxiety, and 
to relieve his fears the individual, 

/, a stranger and afraid 

In a world I never made, 

sought refuge in beliefs and practices which 
assured him both of his place in nature and of his 
communications with a world of which natmu 
herself was only a reflection and a symbol. 
Averting their eyes from the hostile gaze of 
science, men made a friend of the comforting 
darkness; for even Satanism has a human form. 
Increasingly, they “exchanged civilities with the 
world beyond.” 

Mr Webb develops his theme with great per¬ 
suasiveness and with a wealth of illuminating 
examples. Indeed, reading his book, one some¬ 
times feels that the very absurdity and extravag¬ 
ance of some of the beliefs he describes are the 
best possible evidence for the depth and intensity 
of the need they satisfied and the fear they 
relieved. Credo quia impossibile is as true for 
magic as it is for religion. 

Mr Webb’s argument is all the more persuasive 
because it is as relevant to our own time as it is 
to the nineteenth century, with which the grea-tcr 
part of his book is concerned. For the Flight from 
Reason has not ceased. Rather, it has gathered 
speed and momentum, like some jumbo jet 
carrying millions of passengers on its climb into 
the unknown. How many modern gurus we are 
reminded of when we read the Archduke Johann 
of Austria’s description of Baron Reichenbach’s 
particular brand of spiritualism as “an unsatis¬ 
factory revival of Indian metempsychosis theory, 
Christian morals, the mysticism of the Middle 
Ages, and Kant’s philosophy.” 

The Flight from Reason is described as the first 
volume of a larger work entitled The Age of the 
Irrational, and one looks forward eagerly to the 
publication of its successor. 
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The Extremists of A1 Alvarez 

Suicide, Chaos, Violence—By Geoffrey Grigson 


I CANifOT find much in The Savage God} which 
makes it worth prolonged consideration. Mr 
Alvarez states that he has written a “study of 
suicide.” His publishers state that he has tried to 
discover why p^ple commit suicide. But 1 detect 
—and for this I do not require to be much of a 
Maigret—two authors in the same Alvarez, as 
here exhibited; and two books. They are not 
easily separable. 

One Alvarez (“who was educated at Oundle 
School, and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
where he obtained a first-class degree in English”) 
lias exploratory concerns or prime interests of a 
literary-sociological kind which centre upon a 
quartet of contemporary poets and a postulated 
style he calls Extremism shaped by the internal 
features of the present casting-mould, the present 
“situation.” His poets, “the four leading English- 
language exponents of the style,” are, as we know 
perhaps too well, the three Americans Robert 
Lowell,'John Berryman and Sylvia Plath, and 
Sylvia Plath’s husband and relict, Ted Hughes. 

The other Alvarez is the bookman, the pro¬ 
moter and joumaliser of his interests or concerns; 
and if a book is to be made—the journalist or 
joumaliser taking over—it is likely that more 
readers will be attracted by the “situation” than 
by a close consideration of the favoured poets or 
their poems; and still more, if the “situation” can 
be subsumed and proffered in one of its morbidly 
fascinating elements. 

The lead therefore is given to suicide. But con¬ 
veniently one of the favoured poets can share the 
lead, since she obligingly wrote about suicide, 
and even committed it, and since her story has 
become the object of a cult (“Anything by or 
about Sylvia Plath goes down well on these 
. heights”—report from Hampstead in The Book¬ 
seller, 25 December 1971, on “Christmas in the 
Bookshops”). Mr Alvarez, who has so pushed 
and so over-valued the poems of Sylvia Plath, can 
say in his prologue that they are now classics, that 
he and none other introduced them to a Sunday 
paper, that he himself knew the poet, in life; and 
in deaths on the kitchen floor—“'The builders 
forced the lock and found Sylvia sprawled in the 

* The Savage God: A Study of Suicide. By A. Alva- 
KBz. London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £3.25, New 
York: Random House, 17.95. 


kitchen. She was still warm”—and in her coffin— 
“She lay stiffly, a ludicrotis ruff at her neck. Only 
her face showed. It was grey and slightly trans¬ 
parent, like wax.” (all of which would have been 
in the London Sunday paper as well had the 
poet’s husband not protested). 

The book, accordingly, begins by mixing sen¬ 
sationalism and concern, which it continues to do 
in other respects, until the reader requires a 
separator to divide the two, or to divide Alvarez 
from Alvarez. He may remember, as he turns the 
handle, after adjusting the disparate buckets or 
the bowl and the bucket, that this critic has writ¬ 
ten of his indifference to the palpability around 
him; and if he should have looked ahead from the 
prologue to the epilogue, the reader may also be 
remembering that Mr Alvarez confesses himself 
to be “a failed suicide”, a fact which gives him a 
special personal investment, we may suppose, in 
his notions of external and internal violence, and 
Extremism. 

His notions? When the last fluid ounce has 
passed through the machine, much of the rather 
small bowl of resultant cream will be found to be 
tinned rather than fresh, after all; to be an altered 
and I would say debased borrowing from Camus 
on the Absurd and death and suicide, and man in 
revolt, and creating dangerously. 

Here then b the scheme of the book: in that 
prologue, Sylvia Plath, who must be shown to 
have been rather less a pathological suicide than 
a bold explorer of the purlieus of death into 
which she was tempted, always in ultimate con¬ 
trol, always taking an explorer’s risk which at last 
(in that London house where Yeats had once 
lived) proved to be too great—Sylvia Plath 
sensationalised beyond the business either of his 
readers or Mr Alvarez. Next, filling the greater* 
part of The Savage God, a survey of coneeptions 
and misconceptions of suicide and of the ways in 
which suicide has impressed itself on the thought 
and feeling and judgment of writers from Dante 
onwards (these are surveys of an averagely acute 
but secondary amateurism such as one might find 
in the lighter pages of New Society). Finally, an 
exposition in more detail of the Extremism of Mr 
Alvarez, which is the controlled exploration, 
through art, of “the nihilism and destructiveness 
of the self”, reflecting accurately “the nihilism of 
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our own violent societies.” The “best modem 
artists” survive, if they avoid killing themselves, 
as ‘‘suicides of the imagination: they are scape¬ 
goats on our behalf,” each “finds himself in 
testing out his own death and vulnerability”; and 
the modem art “forces its audience to recognise 
and accept, in their nerve-ends, not the facts of 
life but the facts of death and violence; absurd, 
random, gratuitous, unjustified and inescapably 
part of the society we have created.” 

"Not the facts of life": Mr Alvarez sigM off 
(though stiU to come is his little ingratiating 
epilogue on how he failed to manage his own 
suicide) by quoting Camus in his remark “There 
is only one liberty, to come to terms with death. 
After which, everything is possible.” This is neat. 
It will be remembered, however, that Camus, who 
rejected suicide (and murder), declared, “But the 
point is to live”, in our situation of the Absurd. 
Camus didn’t stop with the nihilism or with the 
liberty, he went on to what the liberty makes 
possible and essential. For example: “Happiness 
and the absurd are the two sons of the same 
earth. They are inseparable.” Or: “We must 
simultaneously serve suffering and beauty.” 

In the heartening light of Camus, of L’Homme 
Rivolt^ and Le My the de Sisyphe, this journalising 
author of The Savage God seems to me to be 
indulging in the violence and the chaos: he offers 
a bucket mainly of skim-milk which is black and 
poisonous—and no wonder with the obscene 
carrion-Crow of the fancy of Ted Hughes fier- 
ched on the rim. From the first page the writing 
accords; it is vulgar and execrable, half assertive, 
half ingratiating, if fluent. 

We sat out in the big wild garden while little Frieda. 

now aged two, teetered among the flowers. 

The writing proceeds by flaccid cliche, by the 
language of the blind and deaf who cannot be 
affected by our surrounding reality; an assort¬ 
ment of “worlds apart”, “genius”, “sheer ability”, 
“success story”, “genuine article”, et cetera, 
which makes one call Camus back once more, 
asking “If we are not artists in our language first 
of all, what kind of artists are we?”, and which 
deprives such estimations as it may deliver of 
authority or plausibility. 

In any case I distrust a critic who analyses a 
Zeitgeist more eagerly than he attends to a line 
or a cadence; whose statements are too often 
careless (for example, Modigliani did not kill 
himself, Cowper did not die in an asylum); who 
is so iminventive that he cannot invent his own 
titles (the title of this book is purloined from 
Yeats, the title of the last book by Mr Alvarez 
was purloined from Marianne Moore, the title 
of his first book from Ck>leridge); and who is led 
by the carrot of his own theory to enthuse over 
art where art does not noticeably exist. 
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In the World, Not of It 

On Sufism—By Doris Lessing 


T hat east must ever be East and West must 
be West is got a belief which is subscribed to 
by Srifis, who claim that Sufism, in its reality, 
not necessarily under the name, is continuously 
in operation in every culture. Sometimes invisible, 
it is at times offered as openly as goods in a 
supermarket. When this happens, it is expected 
by them that there will be hostility from those 
academics who have made orientalism their 
property, and sometimes from literary or other 
authoritarian bodies. During well over 1,000 
years of connected literary and psychological 
tradition, embracing Spain, North Africa, Cen¬ 
tral Asia and the Middle East, they have almost 
invariably clashed with narrow thinkers. Often 
the struggle between Sufis and the “establish¬ 
ments” looks impleasantly like what happened 
when th6 Nazis took a stand against something. 
Some past patterns are unfamiliar to us; others 
can still be instructive, for in one form or another 
they repeat themselves. 

Hallaj was dismembered in Baghdad, AD 922, 
for blasphemy. The evidence against him included 
the dread indictment that be was the grandson of a 
Zoroastrian, and that he was “ignorant of the Koran 
and its ancillary sciences of jurisprudence, tradi¬ 
tions, etc. and of poetry and Arabic philology.” 
Searches of the houses of some of his followers 
showed that they actually possessed books inscribed 
in gold on Chinese paper. In case you didn’t know 
it, this was taken to sug^t that the writings must 
be heretical, since Manichees used gold ink and 
Chinese paper... .* 

Suhrawardi was killed in 1191, the charge 
.including “atheism, heresy and believing in 
ancient philosophers.” 

Ibn El Arabi of Spain was hauled before an 
inquisition of scholars in the 12th century, for 
immodesty in pretending that love-poetry could 
be spiritual, when it was pornographic. 

Sarmad was executed in India in 1563 for 
exposing his body; he was alleged to be a Jew or 
of Jewish origin. 


^ E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, (1964 
edition). 


Jalaluddin Rumi was accused of publishing 
trivial folktales in the guise of spiritual writings. 

There were sometimes difficulties in attacking the 
Sufis, once they had established a name for 
literature, or could not be shown to be vicious. 
One such case is the frame-up of Nasimi. Unable 
to fault Nasimi in argument, certain scholars sent 
him a pair of shoes as a gift, from another 
country. Into the sole they had sewn a chapter 
from the Koran. Then they sent word to tte 
Governor of Aleppo that Nasimi was defiling the 
Koran. The Governor had his shoe slit open. On 
the production of the paper Nasimi made no 
answer to the charge, knowing that he was going 
to be killed. He was flayed alive, reciting verses. 

The charges are always the same. The academic 
scholars persecute, claim apostasy, ignorance, 
dubious parentage, desire for power over the 
people, danger to public order, self-advertisement 
and the circulation of spurious, superficial or 
irresponsible literature. But in spite of these 
accusations, in spite of persecution often followed 
by judicial murder, the Sufi teachers subsequently 
b^ame major spiritual authorities to the Islamic 
world. Most of these Sufis were literary men, and 
all were marked by their inability to accept the 
dogmas of their current “establishments.” Once 
safely dead, they could be unofficially canonised; 
but during their lifetimes many suffered grievous¬ 
ly. 

But perhaps this treatment was not surprising: 
people persecute or ignore what they do not 
understand. And there was something particu¬ 
larly provoking about the Sufis. What, for 
instance, could a medieval theologian make of 
a man who called himself a mystic, was interested 
in man’s evolution to a higher level, was associa¬ 
ted with scientific work? 

It is against this sort of historical background 
that it can be useful to view Sufi literature, which 
exists on many levels, from simple entertainment 
to truths that “lie under the poet’s tongue.” 
Codes and the cryptic had their practical, as well 
as their spiritual, uses. 

Orient^ studies even today are the Cinderella 
of the learned world. The reason for this is 
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historical as well as the perennial difficulty that 
scholars who have cornered a market can refuse, 
or be unable, to recognise a real Sufi practitioner 
when one appears; even now our mental sets in 
the West exclude much factual information about 
the extent of the influence that Spain, the Arabs, 
the Moors—^Islam—has had oft our culture. This 
influence has been immense, if often not acknow¬ 
ledged at alL It is in this field that we can expect— 
it is already happening—startling results in 
academic research. But the block is there, and 
strong. Professor A. J. Arberry of Cambridge 
complains in a current book that someone trying 
to develop in this field “should find himself on the 
defensive, that he should have to contend with 
cheap jib^, sometimes with active opposition.”* 


T he career of idries shah, who is the 
main current exponent of Sufi literature and 
teaching, has in the past few years shown a 
resemblance to some of the classical Sufis. The 
same signs and symptoms of opposition have been 
seen; but there has also been support, and from 
the highest levels. Late in 1970, for instance, no 
sooner had the expected handful of irritated 
scholars opposed him, than a large body of 
experts set about writing a festschrift (to be pub¬ 
lished by Cape). They include scholars from the 
West specialising in orientalism, and also many 
Orientals, covering between them the whole 
spectrum of oriental studies in which he works— 
Islamics, mysticism, Persian, Arabic, Turkish, 
Sufism, history. They include Arabs and Jews, 
and academics from both sides of the Iron Cur¬ 
tain, not to mention such people as diplomats, 
generals, a judge, and a Cabinet Minister who is 
also a Sufi authority in the Middle East. 

The need for this type of active support can be 
encapsulated in a tale from the Mulla Nasrudin 
corpus: 

Nasrudin found a falcon sitting on his windowsill. 
He had never seen a bird of this kind before. “You 
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poor thing,” he said, “how were you ever allowed 
to get into such a state?” He clipped the falcon’s 
talons, cut its beak straight, and trimmed its 
feathers. “Now you look more like a bird,” said 
Nasrudin. 

There is also the problem that we are used to 
thinking of Eastern philosophies and their 
representatives through our Indian spectacles. 
“Gurus” are teachers, are respected by the 
religious and scholarly establishments, are inter¬ 
viewed plentifully by journalists fascinated by 
their bizarre and obviously holy practices, are 
considered the more authentic the more they 
claim the things of this world are, of no account. 
But Sufism does not resemble in any way what it 
considers to be a degeneration of a real tradition, 
and says that you cannot approach Sufism until 
you are able to think that a person quite ordinary 
in appearance and in life can experience higher 
states of mind. Sufism believes itself to be the 
substance of that current which can develop man 
to a higher stage in his evolution. It is not 
contemptuous of the world. “Be in the world, but 
not of it,” is the aim. 

But the inability to believe in the combination 
of the mystic and the practical is not only of our 
time, 

Roger Bacon, the Franciscan monk, lectured 
at Oxford from Sufi books in the 13th century: it 
was for his recommendation of Suvfi practices that 
he got into trouble with the religious authorities. 
Lully of Majorca praised Sufi methodologies, 
was “a devotee of Arabian mysticism” (Professor 
E, W. F. Tomlin). Today he finds a place in scien¬ 
tific literature as the inventor of a digital com¬ 
puter. Rumi, poet and mystic, stressed a theory of 
evolution eight hundred years before Darwin. 
Shabistari, a 13th-century Persian Sufi, writes of 
the mystic way while emphasising the unbelievable 
power which could be released from the atom. 
El Ghazali wrote of the collective unconscious in 
relation to medical and psychological techniques. 
Hujwiri of India, at the time of the Noiman 
Conquest of En^and, was writing (in a book 
about Sufi saints) that time and space are identi¬ 
cal. Jafar Sadiq and Jabir (Geber), the fathers of 
Western chemistry, were Sufis. Baba Farid had 
commercial interests and Rumi had to defend him 
for it—as probably would have to be done today. 
For claiming that human enlightennwnt must 
achieved by working with the material world, 
innumerable Sufis were isolated from potential 
well-wishers, because of the inculcated thou^t 
that they must be superficial if they lived ordinary 
lives and were concerned with the practic^ 
welfare of man. It is to be hoped that this ancient 


• Oriental Essays (1960), p. 256. 
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bias will not be strong enous^ to keep people’s 
minds closed against what Sufism is offering now. 


But less than ten years have achieved a remark* 
able softening of prejudice. The first of Idries 
Shah’s books, The Sufis, which becomes more 
extraordinary the more it is studied, because of 
its comprehensiveness, and because of what it is 
able to state openly about a subject which in its 
de^r reaches is by definition beyond verbalisa¬ 
tion, was accepted for review by the conventional 
literary establishment for the most part because of 
pressure from poets and other literary people; it 
was overlooked by academics in the field. Yet 
many people, on reading this book which no¬ 
where stated that a “school” was to start, that 
“The Teaching” was being offered again, applied 
from all over the world to be students. This is a 
small example of the multi-sidedness of every Sufi 
activity and artefact. “We are economical in our 
functioning,” say the Sufis. “If you like, even 
parsimonious: everything we say, each thing we 
do, has many different functions and results.” 
A book which will continue as a standard refer¬ 
ence book, which will be pasture for academics, 
is material for esoteric study, but made as drama¬ 
tic an appearance as a man walking on to stage 
to blow a trumpet. 


T he new book, The Magic Monastery,* 
continues a theme. People who may ask: 
“Right then, what is Sufism?” will find Sufism’s 
“taste” here. But it is also a textbook for students, 
if the word textbook is an appropriate word for 
activity which is not like anything that we have 
been taught to regard as study. 


Sufism is a study which is not scholastic. Its 
materials are taken from almost every form of 
human experience. Its books and pens are in the 
environment and resemble nothing that the scholas¬ 
tic or the enthusiast even dream about. It is b^use 
rotations, effort and books are included in this 
kind of study, and because Sufi teachers are called 
“Teacher”, that the fact of a specialised communica¬ 
tion has b^me confused with academic or imita¬ 
tive study. There is, therefore, “Sufi study” and 
“ordinary study” and the two are different. The 
position IS as if “mouse” and “elephant” have both 
been given the same name. Up to a point (being 
quadrupeds, being grey, having tails) inexacti¬ 
tude is of no moment. After that it is necessary to 
distinguish between the two. This distinguishing 
takes place in a Sufi Circle.* 


* The Magic Monastery. By Idries Shah, Cape, 
L25. 

* Idries Shah, The IVay of the Sufi. 
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sorts. The man kept silent, until the scholar cried. 
“Please stop. I saw my own behaviour in you. 
and I cannot bear the sight.” Jan Fishan Khan 
said: “In being here tonight we all took a chance. 
You that our friend here would not sit patiently 
but would attack you, I that you might be further 
inflamed by my vituperation instead of being 
shamed by it, and he that he might start to 
believe that I was really against him. Now we have 
solved the problem. The risk remains that the 
account of this interchange, passed from mouth 
to ear by those who do not know what we are 
doing, will represent our friend as weak, you as 
easily influenced, and me as easily angered." 

Such stuff is designed for—^if'you like, self- 
improvement; at least for self-observation. You 
don’t have to be a formal student to make use of 
it. Nasnidin again: “You have leather? You have 
thread and nails and dye and tools? Then why 
don’t you make yourself a pair of shoes?” 

A difficulty is that some people expect this 
material to be more sensational than it is; a Sufi 
would reply that our palates have been blunted; 
that we do not give gentle impacts a chance to 
operate; that people can put themselves at a 
remove from the Sufi operation by calling it 
“banal.” 

The necessity for a social or emotional ingredient 
in a teaching situation is denied by the Sufis, in 
sharp contradiction of other persuasions, whose 
advocates invariably, in theory or in reality, strive 
to include as many subjective and community 
ingredients as possible in “teaching” contacts. An 
astonishing parallel to the Sufi insistence on the 
relatively greater power of subtle communication to 
affect m^ is found in scientific work which shows 
that all living things, including man, arc “incredibly 
sensitive to waves of extraordinarily weak energy— 
when more robust influences are excluded”.* 

Finally a piece from The Magic Monastery 
which illustrates the first approach of many 
people to Sufism: 

There is a story about a man who went to a 
dictionary-compiler and asked him why he was 
interested in money. The lexicographer was sur¬ 
prised and said: “Wherever did you get that idea?” 
“From your own writings,” said the visitor. 
“But I have only written that one dictionary,” 
said the author. 

“I know, and that is the book which I have read,” 
said the other man. 

“But the book contains a hundred thousand 
words! And out of those I don’t suppose that more 
than twenty or thirty are about money.” 

“What are you talking about all the other words 
for,” said the visitor, “when / was asking you about 
the words for money?" 


*Idries Shah, The Dermis Probe. Notes, quoting 
M. Gauquelin’s The Cosmic Clocks, whicb cites 
recent scientific work. 
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'This book, like some previous ones, consists of 
pieces of various lengths, each illustrating points, 
or themes, on various levels. Some are ane^otes, 
some parables, some are practically informative. 
But tl:» book differs from its predec^ors (except 
for Reflections, Octagon Press) in that Shah 
includes pieces specially written by himself to 
complete the book “as a course in non-linear 
thinidng.” In previous collections the emphasis 
has been on tales illustrating the instructional 
methods employed by sages during the last 
thousand years, taken from written and oral 
sources. 

The Magic Monastery is particularly and 
intriguingly informative about methods used by 
a Teacher in active operation, who cannot always 
behave according to the conventions of ordinary 
social usage and politeness: his actions may be 
sharply at variance with both. 

As, for instance, this: a famous 19th-century 
Sufi 'Teacher, Jan Fishan Khan, of Afglianistan, 
heard that a certain scholar was viciously attack¬ 
ing a neighbour. He invited both men to a feast, 
and, having asked the neighbour to react to 
nothing that might happen, when the feast was at 
its height he began to berate him as the scholar 
had done for iniquities and shortcomings of all 
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Clifford Dyment 

A Memoir—By Robert Greacen 


A s A SCHOOLBOY in the late ’thirties I 
rernember that, in anthologies of modem 
poetry, Clifford Dyment used to be one of a trio 
of the youngest poets included, the others being 
David Gascoyne and George Barker. I can recall 
the delight of reading for the first time a poem of 
Clifford’s calle^i “A Switch Cut in April”: 

This thin elastic stick was plucked 
From gradual growing in a hedge. 

Where early mist awakened leaf. 

And late slow hands with spiral stroke 
Smoothed slumber from the weighted day. 

Where flowers drooped with colours furled. 

In his introduction to Clifford’s Collected 
Poems' C. Day Lewis has said of the early work: 

It is remarkably composed—in both senses of the 
word: no screeching emotionalism, no flourish of 
epithets, none of the showy or desperate expedients 
we are apt to find in a first book: the poems are 
“written”, with love and a sober respect for 
words ... it owes little to the tricks of language or 
the c^mon preoccupations of the more publicised 
Thirties poets. Mr Dyment was not in the fashion 
then, so he has not gone out of fashion since. 

Day Lewis also speaks of the “faithfulness” with 
which Clifford “followed his calling.” So far as 1 
could gather from conversation with him over a 
period of some years Clifford never really wanted 
to be anything other than a poet—not really 
seriously, that is; and in view of the early cir¬ 
cumstances of his life and the various difficulties 
he htid to contend with until the end—he died on 
June 5 Itist year—^his achievement as a poet must 
seem all the more remarkable. 

Just over a year before his death I asked 
Clifford a number of questions about his life and 
poetry, and made a typescript of the answers. He 
started off by saying: 

• “I am an autobiographical poet because I feel I am 
only qualified to speak for myself. What I say in 
my poems is not: ‘This is the way it is’ but ‘This 
is the way it is for me'." 

Here, then, are a few biographical facts. Clifford 
Dyment was born in 1<>14, in Alfreton, Derby¬ 
shire, but spent several happy years in Mon¬ 
mouthshire. By ancestry, if not by birth, he could 
be called a Welshman—and so he called himself, 

* Clifford Dyment, Collected Poems (J. M. Dent, 
1970). 


although he suspected labels of any kind, whether 
national or other. Then his mother, a war widow, 
took Clifford and his sister to Loughborough, in 
Leicestershire, where she had found work. His 
mother was forced to leave her children for hours 
every day to their own devices or the indifferent 
care of strangers. He spent a period with an aunt 
and uncle who treated him harshly. All this led to 
a series of illnesses through sheer neglect. Mastoid 
trouble was incompetently dealt with by a doctor. 
The effects, physical and mental, were lifelong. 
He had chronic ear discharge and only partial 
hearing in one of his ears, 

Clifford left Loughborough Grammar School 
at sixteen—his education there had been paid for 
out of some fund for the children of men who had 
died in the First World War—and went to work 
in a bicycle shop. His broken education meant he 
had no school certificate, a serious handicap in a 
period of mass unemployment. He moved from 
one badly-paid, unskilled job to another, and for 
a time was on the dole. He was a commercial 
traveller for a while—a pretty uncommercial one, 
I suspect—and assistant in a Montague Burton 
outfitters. His work experiences gave him a 
sympathy for the underdog that he never lost, 
though so far as I know he was never a member of 
any political party. I should say he was very much 
a non-joiner. Though a convinced pacifist and 
one of Dick Sheppard’s visitors at Amen Court 
near St, Paul’s Cathedral (where Sheppard was a 
Canon) he never signed Sheppard’s pledge or 
wore the Peace Pledge Union badge. 

When he was TWENry The Listener published 
one of Clifford’s poems and he was launched on a 
literary career. Janet Adam Smith did much to 
encourage him and he always felt grateful for her 
help. She invited him to London to meet his 
contemporaries such as Gascoyne, Barker and 
A. S. J. Tessimond. Tessimond became one of 
Clifford’s closest friends. Dylan Thomas also 
befriended him, and their common Welshness 
proved a strong bond. This is the way he told me 
of a significant Dylan Thomas encounter: 

“I actually got my first job in films through him. It 
was in the early years of the Wai and 1 wasn’t 
living in London then but paying periodical visits to 
try and get a job. I was in an Underground train, on 
my way back to the Midlands via St. Pancras after 
one of these unsuccessful interviews when I saw 
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Dylan standing near the doors reading a Penguin 
called Queer Street by Edward Shanks. 1 got up and 
said ‘hello’ and told him gloomily why I was in 
London and he said immediately: Tve just been 
talking to a chap who’s looking for a script-writer. 
Go and tell him 1 think you’re the man he wants.’ 
So 1 left the train at the next stop and went to see 
the man he mentioned and got the job.” 

He repaid Dylan by letting him sleep at his flat 
when Dylan was too drunk to go home. But on 
the whole Clifford did not get on well with 
fellow-poets. They frightened him, especially if 
they had a Public School and Oxbridge back¬ 
ground, and he could not compete with their 
confident sales-talk. An odd man out among men, 
he felt an odd poet out among poets. 

Clifford’s wife—althou^ indeed they were not 
formally married, as she had never obtained a 
divorce from her first husband—^was the actress 
Marcella Salzer. Marcella was a refugee from 
Nazi Germany; half-Jewish, her father had been 
a notable “diseur” in Berlin. Her career as an 
actress in England started well but in the end 
fizzled out. Marcella and Clifford swmed to go 
together somehow—one couldn’t have imagined 
either of them with any other partner, which 
isn’t to say that they hadn’t their share of dis¬ 
agreements and quarrels. Marcella’s death—also 


from cancer—two or three years before Clifford’s, 
was a blow from which he never recovered. 
Added to that, indifferent health, financial 
anxiety and a feeling that his work was no longer 
appreciated, made Clifford more solitary than 
ever. He tended to retreat even from his friends 
and bury himself in his flat at the top of a house 
in Harrington Gardens (in the London to which 
he had come with such high hopes), listening to 
classical music and reading novels that ranged 
from Scott and Dickens to Philip Roth’s 
Portnoy’s Complaint. And needless to say, he 
read and read and read poetry, Yeats in partic^ar. 


C LIFFORD IS SOMETIMES Called a “nature 
poet.” Out of the hundred and fifty pieces in 
his Collected Poems only a dozen or so are about 
animals, insects and plants. He loathed being 
encapsidated in a word or two. Yet nature, to 
which he went for images and symbols, forms a 
background to his own personal, almost her¬ 
metically sealed world. It was through nature 
that he expressed moral situations. He is a non- 
denominational religious poet concerned with 
human destiny, ours and his own. He underlines 
man’s loneliness and doomed striving for per¬ 
fection. He emphasises the homelessness and 
rootlessness of modem man. He kept searching 
for the place he could call home. 

Derbyshire horn, Monmouth is my home, * 
Monmouth I call Wales, /or the voices there 
Speak in the songs of Welshmen, and the names 
Used every day there — Llantarnum, Pontypool. 

Tyn Barlwyn, Ebhw Vale — 

Are letters from Wales wherever / see them in 
print. 

Caerleon, my youthful home, was a green hill, 

A Buddha’s belly smiling in aflat field. 

Its rondure assimilating for a future age 
The marvels of Rome — villas, baths, a bracelet; 

And the bridge, too, grey over the yellow Usk, 

A thick wide river reminding me of Tiber 
In later memory, Tiber unseen. 

For Caerleon is all romance and Rome to me — 
Brackets and palfreys, the tourney, the hart in 
the woods. 

Imperial roads, the caves of Mithra, fortresses. 

And the salt of the ships at Newport and Barry. 

All these themes are treated with an assured 
technical skill that employs rhyme and half¬ 
rhyme effectively, and makes every word work. 
In his last years he wrote a number of dream 
poems that showed a readiness to experiment. A 
quality that goes far towards making Clifford 
Dyment so notable among English poets—or 
Welsh poets—is his integrity, his steadfastness in 
following the promptings of his own heart. 

Apart from his poetry Gifford wrote a fine 
prose autobiography. The Railway Game (1962), 
that gives an honest account of his chil^ood 
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His perceptive study of C. Day Lewis in the 
“Writers and their Work” series was written 
sincerely and not as a chore. He scripted and 
occasionally directed short documentary films, 
especially during the War. 

There is a uterary curiosity in which Clifford 
was involved. He wrote a poem called “St. 
Augustine at 32” and then, later, Victoria 
Sackville-West published almost exactly the 
same poem under her own name. This is what 
Clifford had to say about it: 

“Victoria Sackville-West and I might have drawn 
from a common unconscious source. The Society 
for Psychical ftescarch looked into it and news¬ 
papers carried the story on their first pages headed 
‘Piddington Act Among the Poets’—the 
Piddingtons being famous mind-readers of the 
time, 1950. However all that may be, the facts, 
briefly, are these: in 19491 published ‘St. Augustine 
at 32’ in a volume of my poems; also, in 1949, 
Victoria Sackville-West published the poem, as hers, 
in The Poetry Review. The two poems were almost 
exactly the same except in title and sex of the 
subject, mine concerning a monk and hers a nun. 

As far as 1 know the episode is unique in literature: 
there are cases of two authors writing identical 
lines but not identical complete poems. However, 1 
must add that my ‘St. Augustine’ had appeared in 
print twice before 1949—in 1943 and 1944. These 
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compllcatioiu, and explanatory theories, an dis¬ 
cussed by Robin Skelton in his book The Poetic 
Pattern and in a paper by the late Professor Edwin 
G, Boring in an American book called Readings for 
Introductory Psychology." 

The whole business upset ClifFord very much and 
he believed—^perhaps wrongly—that he had 
suffered in reputation as a result. But then he 
frequently saw any personal embarrassment in a 
dark light. 1 could never get him to tell me why 
he didn’t insist on meeting V. Sackville-West and 
discussing the matter. 

Clifford was an odd mixture of diffidence and 
certainty. His perfectionism limited the quantity 
of work he got done; and of course it was a handi¬ 
cap in the rat-race of literary journalism into 
which he made forays from time to time. 

His friends will remember Clifford’s gentleness, 
his sympathy for animals and exploited people, 
his losing of himself in music, his pleasure in 
shopping cannily and cooking deliciously, his 
unavailing struggle against the devils of depres¬ 
sion, his outbursts of anger against injustice. His 
best poems and the best passages in his auto¬ 
biography bear testimony to a life that had much 
pain and disappointment in it, yet also its 
moments of joy and fulfillment. 
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Utter from Zagrdt 


Yugoslavia in 
Crisis 


By Paul Lendvai 


One has to have spent long years in the whirlwind of 
party politics to realise how far men drive each other 
from their intended courses, and how the world's fate 
is moved by their efforts, but often in opposite direc¬ 
tions from the wishes of those who produced the cur¬ 
rent, like a kite which flies by the opposing action of 
the wind and the string.... 

Alexis de TocxiUEViLLE (Souvenirs) 


M illions of viewers were glued to their 
television sets as the prematurely aged man 
with the rugged face imparted an element of 
drama to the increasingly boring session: 

We are faced with a Civil War which in fact has 
already started, if only in mild form. This is a 
counter-revolution which . . . would have led to 
genocide. The instigators wanted ... to provide a 
pretext for those who wish to offer “help”, that is, a 
brotherly intervention. Had we not restored the 
unity of our leadership, we would not be sitting in 
this air-conditioned h^I but would have had to 
fight on the streets. 

The speaker was Jakov Blazevic, President of the 
Croatian Parliament and a spokesman of the 
veteran hard-liners. The tone if not the content of 
his improvised lengthy intervention at the Decem- 
bM session of the Central Committee of the Croat 
Communist party recalled the immediate post¬ 
war period when Blazevic emerged from obscurity 
as chief prosecutor at the trial of the controversial 
Archbishop Stepinac (accused of collaboration 
with the Fascist Ustasha regime in the puppet 
“Kingdom of Croatia” set up in 1941 after the 
Nazi invasion). 

Unprecedented scenes which took place in the 
heart of the Croatian capital the same evening 
seemed to lend credence to his call to “crush the 
counter-revolution.” Against the background of 
attractive holiday decorations and a gigantic 


illuminated Christmas tree, helmeted militia units 
repeatedly clashed with students. The streets 
leading to the Republic Square were sealed off by 
the police to isolate groups of young people 
roaming the streets. Helicopters hovered over the 
railway station. The areas in the vicinity of the 
luxurious new Party building, the near-by student 
hostels, and the university faculties resembled an 
armed camp. For four days running, the eruption 
of the pent-up bitterness of the young called for 
the special police action. 


It all started on Sunday, 12 December, the day 
when the top political leadership of this second 
largest constituent republic of Yugoslavia— 
accused ten days earlier of “rotten liberalism” 
(i.e., regionalism) by Marshal Tito—was forced to 
resign. The brief announcement, made at the start 
of the Central Committee’s plenary meeting was 
the fuse that caused the explosion. Despite a 
massive turnout of police and army units, the 
embittered students—twelve leaders had already 
been arrested on Sunday morning—managed 
to organise (and not only in Zagreb) sporadic 
demonstrations in support of “Miko and Savka.” 
Miko Tripalo and Dr Savka Dabcevic-Kucar, 
both in their mid-40s, were until that fateful 
Simday the first genuinely popular Croat leaders 
since World War II. Their sudden and rather 
brutal removal inflamed Croat national feelings 
to a dangerous point. 

After several weeks, sheer force restored a 
semblance of “law and order.” At one point over 
800 students were kept in custody and summary 
courts sentenced well over 100 to two-to-three 
months imprisonment. Shortly thereafter. Dr 
Vladimir Bakaric, the 60-year-old senior of the 
Croat party (who, according to his own admission, 
played a key role in engineering what most Croats 
call “the coup of the Serbian generals”), smilingly 
told me in his spacious office: “You see, in one 
week we have smashed the nationalistic nucleus 
everywhere. It has been done very easily, perhaps 

too easily_” With the “action phase” over, 

the foreign correspondents departed, only to re¬ 
turn a month later to the all-Yugoslav party 
conference in Belgrade. Here they, as indeed the ' 
Yugoslav public, were authoritatively told that 
“the crisis is over”, that the “old team” had been 
backed only by “some individuals”, that the bulk 
of the people had been “deceived” or ".sup¬ 
pressed” or “manipulated”. 


T he series of outrages in January, perpetrated 
by Croat separatist terrorists against news¬ 
paper offices, trains, and a Yugoslav airliner, and 
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costing 28 lives, did the rest. As so often in the 
past, the Croats’ case became thoroughly dis¬ 
credited. Not one self-respecting Western intel¬ 
lectual raised his voice in defence of the students 
and intellectuals in prison, nor on behalf of the 
professors and the judges who were summarily 
dismissed. By the beginning of the Belgrade party 
conference in late January, the Diplomatic Cor¬ 
respondent of The Times hailed the successive 
waves of resignations, dismissals, and expulsions 
(affecting officially 755 office-holders, in reality an 
extimated 2,000 to 3,0(X) people at all levels) as a 
“thoroughly democratic step”.... 


The description of what most Croats feel to be a 
national tragedy as a “democratic purge” has, I 
know, outraged a group of Anglophile intellec¬ 
tuals in Zagreb. Yet this attitude does, 1 suppose, 
have a respectable historic lineage from Neville 
Chamberlain’s famous 1938 reference to the 
“people of whom we know nothing” to Winston 
Churchill’s words in the House of Commons in 
1945; “We have no sp)ecial interest in the political 
regime which prevails in Yugoslavia. Few people 
in Britain, I imagine, are going to be more cheerful 
or more downcast because of the future constitu¬ 
tion of Yugoslavia.. ..” It was no wonder that, 
with the worst seemingly over. Western diplomats 
sighed with audible relief and vied with each other 
in assuring both their Chanceries and visiting 
foreign correspondents about Tito, that “the old 
man has once again saved Yugoslav unity—and 
after all this is what matters for us all.” 

The Croats—who in the 19th century already 
had the reputation of “a people which has, 
indeed, developed the habit of opposition for 
opposition’s sake further than any in Europe”*— 
have, predictably, lost the battle for international 
sympathy. As in the 1930s, they are widely regar¬ 
ded as inveterate wreckers of Yugoslavia, 
blinded by a fanatical chauvinism. If one adds to 
this the barely veiled boredom with the domestic 
quarrels of people with unpronounceable names 
and the fact that the losers in any Communist 
power-struggle have no chance whatsoever of 
defending themselves, it becomes only natural 
' that the most drastic and potentially fatal purge in 
Yugoslavia since 1948 passed virtually unnoticed 
in a world whose attention is riveted on other 
danger spots. As one Zagreb student put it to 
me: “We are once again an occupied province— 
you all listen only to what is said in Belgrade ” 

What; then, has happened and is happening in 
Yugoslavia? Which of the three Titos should one 
believe? The one who last autumn repeatedly and 


* C. A. Macartney, Hungary, (1962), p. 189. 
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publidy proclaimed that stories about a rampant 
nationalism in Croatia were “absurd” and that 
individual cases were “overdramatised” by the 
Yugoslav press and “some people abroad”? Or 
the one who in December thundered against a 
counter-revolutionary conspiracy, spoke of “per¬ 
haps the most serious phenomenon in our post¬ 
war history”, evoked the spectres of murder, 
civil war, and foreign intervention, and referred 
to the Army’s task of defending “the revolution¬ 
ary achievement”? Or, rather, the latest Tito who 
now makes light of the whole affair as a mere 
mishap involving only certain “weaknesses in 
carrying out the correct party line”? The question 
is a basic one. How is it that, thirty years after the 
collapse of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia in a 
desolation of shattered loyalties, after the fratri¬ 
cidal strife of 1941-45 which took the lives of 
almost a million citizens, the National Problem 
has again emerged as the central issue of Yugoslav 
political life, raising grave doubts as to the long¬ 
term viability of this multi-national state and its 
pivotal strategic role in the Balkan and wider 
Mediterranean area? 


E ven the visitor who thinks he understands 
this incredibly complex country is torn bet¬ 
ween conflicting passions and impressions. A 
young university lecturer spoke quietly with me, 
but with subdued emotion. Her words echoed 
against the background music in the Zagreb 
restaurant where the orchestra was no longer 
playing national tunes but innocuous waltzes and 
melancholy central European favourites like 
Sag beim Abschied leise, Servus. 

“Don’t believe a word of what these parrots at 
the Central Committee are saying! Only two 
months ago they were all—or at least pretended 
to be—in favour of Savka Dabcevic-Kucar, Miko 
Tripalo and their line. Now they are all as 
unanimously against it. Did you see the headlines 
that Tito had received ‘a large group of active and 
retired generals’ on the eve of the plenary meeting 
of the Central Committee? It was a coup of the 
Serbian generals. This is a signpost for the future 
after Tito dies. We have lost our battle for the 
Croat national cause. Perhaps we never had a 
chance. But now the Serbian gendarmes will 
impose law and order—just like forty years 
ago....” 

If one goes on to penetrate the curtain of glum 
silence and deep-seated fear, one gathers the 
same opinions from a wide variety of people, 
writers, taxi-drivers, students, engineers. The 
national pride of most Croats has been deeply 
off'ended. Their present mood of inward-looking 
self-pity is in striking contrast to the national 
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euphoria whidi reigned in Croatia until the 
purge of the top leadership and their associates. 
Hie frenzied “national revival”, as it then was, 
had to be seen to be believed, for instance the 
open-air meeting of about 200,000 people last 
May in the same Republic Square where last 
December, day after day, students were beaten 
up by the militia. Ostensibly celebrating the 30th 
anniversary of the uprising against the Axis 


occupiers, the crowd repeatedly interrupted Savka 
Dab^vio-Kucar’s speech, applauding and chant¬ 
ing “Long Live Free Croatu!” Many held 
posters which read: “Savka, TRn»ALO-WE Are 
With You.” Nothingcould illustrate theOrwellian 
character of the purge better than the remark 
made by Tripalo’s successor. Jure Bilic, at a 
Party meeting in February: “There were some 
150,000 people at that Zagreb meeting. But 


Democracy Does Not Apply to Those Who Oppose ,.. 


W E, in the League of Communists, have been 
rather inert in the last several years, I could 
say that I have often spoken about this, but that 
my words have remained a voice in a wilderness. 
And now I must say that I foresaw that something 
serious would happen if we Communists failed to 
really tackle the Job and be as we once were. We 
numbered 12,000 when we organized the national 
rising, and we won the War. And hundreds of 
thousands of Communists emerged from the War 
who won the right to be Communists in the struggle. 

Things went as they should for some time after the 
War, until the Sixth Congress. I want to tell you. 
Comrades, that I was rather dissatisfied about the 
Sixth Congress. It did not please me, but I yielded: 
and this was the first step on the road towards 
gradually making the League of Communists, so to 
speak, a little more passive, so that now the people 
do not know why the League of Communists exists 
because it is not allowed to interfere in anything. It 
must not interfere in anything. Everything will 
progress smoothly and democratically and the high 
level of consciousness will regulate all this. 

SociAUSM CANNOT BE BUILT Without a League of 
Communists, an ideologically well-versed League of 
Communists, and without trade unions which 
represent the political organisations, as I said, of the 
working class. That is, the League of Communists 
is an ideological and political organisation of the 
entire country, that is, of all people, including the 
working class and all other sections of the popula¬ 
tion. and the trade unions are the first and most 
immediate political organisation of the working 
class. Socialism cannot be built without these kind 
of organisations, these kind of strong organisations. 
It is impossible to build it. I say to you openly that 
without the League of Communists in Yugoslavia, 
that is, if the League of Communists continued to 
move in this downward direction, this Yugoslavia 
would break up. It would break up, or rather, it 
would be prey to someone, and the only question 
would be who that would be. 


But the League of Communists must again 
become, and I think that it will now be and has 
already started to be what it should be, that is, the 
cohesive force of our socialist community and a 
guarantee of its strength. It must not only be an 
ideological directing force, but at times must even 
be somewhat firmer towards those who would fail to 
adhere to the policy of the Party, that is, the policy 
adopted and inaugurated in the top leaderships. 
And all our top leaderships are composed of 
representatives from all our Republics and regions. 
Well, you see, we have there at the top of the Party — 
Just as you have in your trade unions—the Presidium 
and the Executive Bureau, and in them wf have 
equal numbers of representatives frorn all Republics. 
And when a decision is adopted by these leaderships, 
or when decisions are made by them, then these 
decisions must be accepted by all Communists 
throughout Yugoslavia. Those who do not accept 
decisions of this kind and who would move against 
these decisions must get out of the Party, and not 
only out of the Party, but must also leave the 
positioni which they occupy. 

Until now we have had a somewhat liberal 
attitude in all this, but liberalism is not worth 
anything when it comes to these ups-and-downs and 
when the class enemy comes as close as your nose. 
There can be no liberalism here. 

One comrade said a little earlier that this Is 
democracy and so forth. I have said a hundred times 
already that democracy is only for those who follow 
the socialist course, who follow this course of the 
building of a socialist society, that is. a self- 
managing society such as we are building. 

And democracy does not apply to those who 
oppose this course. 

Tito 

to the Presidium of the Council, 
Jugoslav Trade Union Federation, 
18 December 1971 
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148,000 did not applaud. Of the 2,000 alleged 
students 70 per cent were misled....” Young 
people were seen with the Croat coat-of-arms 
stitched to the sleeves of their shirts or jackets, 
and they sang old patriotic songs. The Croat 
leaders were riding on the crest of popular 
enthusiasm because they were standing up publicly 
for the “national interest”—albeit maintaining 
staunchly that Croatia could only exist within 
the Yugoslav Federation. 


Many people undoubtedly welcomed the swift 
purge in December. Some 700,000 Serbs (about 
15 per cent of the Republic’s population) live in 
Croatia. They observed the “national renais¬ 
sance” aroiuid them and vividly recalled the 
nightmares of the War when reckless chau¬ 
vinism culminated in the gruesome massacre of 
Serbs (and of Jews) by the Croat Ustasha 
terrorists. 

“You cannot imagine the political and spiritual 
terror that silenced every criticism of that 
hysterical, irrational nationalism”, a Zagreb- 
born Serbian librarian told me. “Ask the man 
who opened a buffet in Zagreb and was attacked 
almost every week by drunken hooligans simply 
because he was a Serb. Or the qualified X-ray 
assistant who was the only applicant for a job 
and didn’t get it—because she was a Serb. Or 
the, secondary school teacher who nearly lost 
her position for saying tacka (full stop) instead 
of tocka as it is said in Croatian.” Others tell 
stories about armed peasants guarding their 
properties in the mixed areas, and the various 
efforts for a totalitarian unanimity by the 
exclusion of “alien” elements. 

“Rubbish!”, retorted my Croat friends. “Why 
should the Serbs be afaid when they constitute 
the bulk of the Militia and State Security here? 
The commanding General of the Zagreb military 
district is a Serb, 80 per cent of the entire officer 
corps arc Serbs.... Apart from a handful of 
idiots, no one is a threat to the Serbs. 

“Our difficulties come only from our refusal 
to be lorded over by the Serbs—in our own 
republic.... As to the ridiculous charges of 
‘counter-revolution’, can any sane person assume 
that General Bobetko (who lost four brothers 
in the National Liberation War), or General 
SibI (the chairman of the Veterans’ organisation 
and a People’s Hero), or Miko Tripalo (who at 
the age of 17 fought against the German oc¬ 
cupiers and has a Serbian wife) have suddenly 
become the tools of chauvinistic separatists?” 

How can we comprehend these national 
hatreds? The emotional and psychological 
tensions between these two closely related and 
yet so different Slav nations—the Serbs (over 8 
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million) and the Croats (about 4 5 million)— 
have a long history punctuated by many excesses. 
These two largest nations of Yugoslavia have 
always been separated from each other by diffen- 
ent religions (the Serbs are Orthodox, the Croats 
Roman Catholic)—different alphabets (Cyrillic 
versus Latin)—and, above all, by startlingly 
different historical experiences, political concep¬ 
tions, and personal values. 

There have always been two main currents in 
Croat politics which provide the historical back¬ 
ground to what is still called the “Croatian 
question.” Paradoxically, the. “Yugoslav idea” 
(or the union of the South Slavs) originated in 
i9th-century Croatia, then under Hungarian 
and Austrian rule. It triumphed in 1918, and it 
was subsequently reaffirmed by the Conununist 
partisans during the ordeals of World War II. 
The other principal thread that can be traced 
from the mid-19th century to the present is so- 
called “pure” Croat Nationalism, fired by the 
dream of a revived independent Croat state which 
disappeared almost 900 years ago. Yugoslavia’s 
history suggests that whenever and in whatever 
form Belgrade tampers with the roots of Croat 
national identity and dignity, it opens the 
floodgates of aggressive Croat nationalism. 

Those who wonder at the dramatic resurgence 
of “tribal nationalism” tend to forget that 
modern Yugoslavia was bom only in 1918 on 
the ruins of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
It was a group of Croat-Dalmatian statesmen 
who were instrumental in the creation of the 
“Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” 
But the Croat people soon felt that it had been 
cheated of its rights. The Serbian ruling elite 
regarded the new state of different nations and 
minorities as a “Greater Serbia” and conse¬ 
quently considered any demands for national 
autonomy as “anti-state activity.” The Croatian 
question (or more precisely, the conflict between 
l^rbian hegemony and Federalism) remained the 
central problem, compared to which all other 
burning domestic issues paled to insignificance. 
The Macedonians, the Montenegrins, the 
Albanians, et al. were in fact treated as second- 
class citizens. King Alexander’s royal dictatorship 
in 1929 changed the new state to the “Kingdom 
of Yugoslavia”, but Yugoslavism was merely a 
fig-leaf for unbridled Serbian military and 
police rule. The sad truth was that by the time 
of the fateful spring of 1941, when the Nazis 
and their vassals attacked, most of the Croats 
had come to hate their Serbian mlers even more 
than the alien northern aggressors. 

There followed, during World War II, the 
establishment of a Fascist Croat puppet-state 
and a series of unspeakable massacres of the 
Serbs of Croatia and Bosnia-Hcrzegovina (the 
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latter region was added to the new state as 
compensation for the loss of Dalmatia to Italy); 
many Serbs had taken to the forests and provid^ 
the best fighters for Tito’s first partisan brigades. 
Subsequently the Chetniks, who were Serb 
nation^sts, repaid in )dnd the atrocities against 
their kinsmen. It was the continuation of a 
dramatic vendetta that, in the perhaps flippant 
words of an American scholar, “even a librettist 
for Verdi would have found complex.” A libera¬ 
tion war against the foreign invaders became 
inextricably linked with a social revolution 
against the old o];der but also with an ongoing 
simultaneous Civil War between Serbs and 
Ctoats, itself further complicated by periodic 
clashes between other national and religious 
groups {e.g. Muslims and Albanians). 


For two decades after the Communist seizure 
of power, the national problem appeared to have 
been “solved” as well as possible in a multi¬ 
national state. Post-war Yugoslavia was deli¬ 
berately created along Federal lines. The six 
republics and two autonomous provinces (be¬ 
longing to the Republic of Serbia) were given 
internal autonomy and the constitutional right 
“to self-determination, including the right to 
secession.” The Yugoslav Communist party also 
received a “federal structure.” But when the 
competitive forces of economic and administrative 
decentralisation started to operate in earnest, the 
old conflict between Belgrade-based centralism 
and the regional forces of federalism reappeared 
in a new form first in the economic field and then 
in the political domain. Instead of restraining the 
deep national cleavages, from the early 1960s on 
the Party itself became the carrier of centrifugal 
trends, and the Republics’ party leaderships 
emerged as centres of nationalistic dissent. 

Many of the destructive factors at work are 
similar to the instabilities which can be found 
elsewhere; the contradiction between an anti¬ 
quated political superstructure and the socio¬ 
economic base; the challenge of a rapidly ex¬ 
panding industrial society to the hierarchic modes 
of decision-making by a self-perpetuating bureau¬ 
cratic oligarchy; major demographic changes and 
rapid urbanization creating a multiplicity of 
problems, especially in housing and education; 
the increasing alienation of the technocrats and 
the youth from “the system”; the disenchant¬ 
ment of the cultural 61ite; the generational con¬ 
flict and an amorphous sense of social dis¬ 
orientation. 

In Yugoslavia, however, such dilemmas— 
how to combine economic eflSciency with social 
justice, or growth with stability—are embedded 
in a unique multi-national fabric. This largest 


of the Balkan countries has a population of 
over 20 million, is composed of six republics 
and two autonomous (and also multi-national) 
provinces, five nations and a dozen-odd nation^ 
ities. While the Western areas such as Slovein 
and parts of Croatia are already approaching the 
development level of neighbouring Austria, large 
regions in the South remain with one foot (at best) 
in the last century and (at worst) in the middle 
ages. About 40 per cent of the territory is regarded 
officially as “underdeveloped.” Thirty-five per 
cent of the Yugoslav population produced only 
one-fifth of the total Gross National Product. 
As Mrs Latinka Perovic, the secretary of the 
Serbian party, recently remarked: 

As long as the *per-head national product ift 

Slovenia is (1,150 and a mere (ISO in Kosovo [the 

autonomous province mainly inhabited by Alba¬ 
nians] every economic question, for example the 

problem of jobs, is turned into a national problem. 

When 30,000 Zagreb students launched a ten- 
day strike in late November, they demanded a 
stop to the “plundering of rich Croatia” by the 
Federal Bureaucracy (the usual euphemism for 
Serbian supremacy). It coincided with a class 
struggle between the “have” and the “have-not” 
regions. When I spoke with Macedonians or 
Bosnians, I heard only complaints that their so- 
called progress had not been greater, that “the 
development gap is larger than ever.” The smoul¬ 
dering conflict between the different republics ,and 
regions, and the clash between centralism and 
federalism, is obviously the catalyst of all social 
tensions. As a regular visitor to .Yugoslavia, I 
heard again and again the same unofficial 
statistics purporting to show the “losses” of one 
region and the “gains” of another. And the mere 
fact that many people passionately believe that 
they are being discriminated against is, surely, 
politically much more significant than the “objec¬ 
tive realities” of a given situation. 

This applies also to Belgrade which is the 
capital of both Yugoslavia and Serbia. Despite 
the proportional representation of the nations 
and areas in the important Party and Govern¬ 
mental bodies, the bureaucracy that holds the 
reins of political, financial and military power 
in the capital, and implements the decisions 
made at the top, consists mainly of Serbs (over 
two-thirds of the Federal officials). The presence 
of a handful of “token” Croats or Slovenes in 
the highest echelons cannot dent the deeply 
ingrained image of a hateful Belgrade: the centre 
in which the Serbs—and their closest kinsmen, the 
Montenegrins (a mere 3 per cent of the total 
population accounting for IS per cent of the 
“leading federal employees”)--We taking full 
advantage of patronage as a time-honoured 
political weapon. Since Belgrade is so widely 
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regarded as the symbol of “Great Serbian 
hegemony” and of “bureaucratic centralism”. 
Professor Branko Horvat, a noted economist, 
recently suggested the creation of an “extra¬ 
territorial” capital. This would entail the trans¬ 
formation of the federal administrative centre 
and residential suburb on the northern side of 
the river Sava, called New Belgrade, into an 
independent entity on the pattern of Washington 
in the District of Columbia.... 

This Vnationalism” is both the consequence 
and die cause of a profound political, economic 
and social crisis which for many years now has 
been subjecting the country to strains and stresses. 
Three constitutional changes in the last seven 
years, two abortive Economic Reforms, and three 
unsuccessful medium-term Plans in a decade 
reflected the attempts to strike a viable and 
mutually acceptable balance between the nations, 
republics, regions and pressure groups. Compared 
to all other Communist-ruled countries Yugo¬ 
slavia is a consumers’ paradise. Its overall 
economic record with a 7 per cent annual growth- 
rate between 1950-1970 is impressive. But the 
country has paid a heavy price for uncontrolled 
inflation and the vicious circle of “stop-go” 
policies in the form of two currency devaluations 
within the last year, and a severe balance-of- 
payments deficit. There has also been massive 
emigration. What has emerged is, in fact if not 
in name; a “Seventh Republic” comprising the 
SOOjOOO Yugoslavs working abroad. 


T he so-called Yugoslav road to 
socialism is really a imique series of experi¬ 
ments in industrial self-management and admini¬ 
strative decentralisation through the device of 
workers’ councils and communes. When they 
began to show signs of success, however, they 
tended to get away from their creators. What 
seems to outsiders a “chaos” is in fact the 
built-in contradiction between the single-party 
political dictatorship and the economic and 
administrative system created by this dictator¬ 
ship. The dynamics of society have been running 
well ahead of the Party’s capacity to dispense 
freedom in general without sooner or later 
committing institutional suicide. What in a 
nationally homogeneous country would be a 
“normal” political-social conflict has here auto¬ 
matically become a national problem. 

In an atmosphere of "Enrichissez-vous, Mes¬ 
sieurs", thousands of luxurious cottages have 
been going up on the Adriatic coast and the 
number of cars has nearly doubled within three 
years to 800,000. But, at the same time, stark 
' contrasts between the conspicuous consiunption 
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of the new “middle class” (comprising the upper 
layers of Federal and Republican bureaucracies, 
the managers, bank directors, doctors, lawyers, 
artists and private entrepreneurs) and the low 
living standards of large segments of the urban 
working class inflame social tensions. 

And the Party? Is it still an ideological van¬ 
guard, a guiding force and initiator of progressive 
social development? It has become the shield 
and stronghold of the officials, administrators, 
clerks, the “technical and humanistic intelli¬ 
gentsia”, and the Array officers. These groups 
account for over half of the one million members, 
while the proportion of blue-collar workers has 
dropped from 46 per cent in 1960 to 30 per cent 
at present. Thus, when the philosophers of the 
“New Left”, grouped around the Zagreb bi¬ 
monthly, Praxis, make their radical demands that 

the League of Communists should eliminate from 

its ranks the antagonistic and hostile elements. 

recruited from the bureaucracy, middle class and 

technocracy (which is essenti^ly the same thing) 

they call in fact for the destruction of the entire 
political superstructure, After all, the Party and 
the ruling bureaucracy are one and the same thing. 

Throughout the Tito epoch—and especially 
since the 6th congress in 1952 and the subsequent 
“Djilas affair”—the Party has won an Empire 
and not yet found a role. It is now attempting to 
preserve itself as a unifying force through radical 
reform. Faced with burning issues, however, as 
one Slovenian scholar told me, “the Party could 
offer neither political nor economic but only 
rhetorical solutions.” There remains a yawning 
gap between lofty principles and disappointing 
practice, and the personal and group frustrations 
have gradually become projected on to the 
nations and their protagonists, the regional 
Party leaderships. To put it bluntly, the Party 
has become “nationalised” and not democratised. 
The ideological and political vacuum has been 
filled by traditional nationalism. 

Behind the unending disputes over the primacy 
of Nation or Class in last year’s constitutional 
debates was the unspoken question: should 
loyalty to “nation” be stronger than loyalty to 
“class” (i.e. to the all-Yugoslav party dictator¬ 
ship)? The fight is, of course, over the sharing-out 
of the “federal cake.” The “central money-bag” 
has, first slowly then irresistibly, released age-old 
historical and emotional tensions. The parties 
in the various Republics were able to broaden 
their popular support to the extent that they were 
standing up for the interests of “their own 
j>eople.” In this multi-national state, however, 
the intra-Party battle for securing the levers of 
political and economic decision-making has 
lifted the bickering over “clear accounts” to the 
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level of a national crisis. By 1970 it was abun¬ 
dantly clear that, as King Alexander said sadly 
a generation before, *‘the machine no longer 
works.” Worse still, the old age of Marshal Tito 
(he turned 80 in May) has injected the element of 
an impending succession crisis into an already 
extremely tense situation. 

Last year’s constitutional reform gave increased 
decision-making powers to the republics and 
provinces; it introduced the principle of parity 
representation (regardless of the size of the 
republic’s population); and it set up a collective 
state presidency (with the chairmanship rotating 
annually after Tito’s retirement). It intended to 
cool frayed tempers and to transform the Federal 
state into what is in fact a Confederation. The 
one single centre has been replaced by “6 + 2” 
(the republics and the two provinces) and the 
Federal government by a new coalition of 
republican representatives. Yet the apparent end 
of the troubles has turned out to have been the 
beginning of the present acute crisis. Regardless 
of the new amendments and structures, the 
Yugoslav leaders have not been able to solve the 
basic dilemma of how to provide “maximum 
equality’’ for all republics and provinces without 
d^troying the Federal state. 

The deadlock over the liberalisation of the 
foreign exchange, foreign trade, and the banking 
system particularly upset the Croats. Croatia 
provides 28 per cent of the Yugoslav GNP, 
almost 40 per cent of the foreign exchange in¬ 
come, and 65 per cent of the invisible inflow— 
but is allowed to retain only a fraction of the 
hard currencies earned there and disposes of a 
mere 17 per cent of the credit potential. The 
justified economic grievances poured oil on the 
fires of aggressive Croat nationalism. The con¬ 
cessions (partly made, partly promised) helped 
only to whet the Croat appetite for more rather 
than to satisfy it. This, in turn, provoked a 
Serbian “backlash”—since most &rbs feel that 
through the creation of a “phoney” Montenegrin 
nation and republic, and the setting-up of two 
provinces, their ancient state and their role as 
the “leading nation” have been nullified. 

To add insult to injury, even in Kosovo pro¬ 
vince, a part of the Republic of Serbia, the Serbs 
are subjected to pressure by the one-million 
Albanian minority which is beginning to assert 
its local numerical superiority. Finally, the 
national conflict spilled over into the neighbour¬ 
ing republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina where Serbs 
outnumber Croats two-to-one with a large 
Muslim group poised precariously in the middle. 
Here even apparently irrelevant linguistic argu¬ 
ments (v/ 2 . a “creeping Serbianisation” of the 
Croat literary language) aroused passions and 
evoked the memories of the reciprocal massacres 


of a not-so-distant past. The quarrel, as a 
Bosnian writer put it to me, “always starts with 
the language and ends with the knife....” 


The young Croat leaders were the driving 
force of the constitutional reform, and they 
relied more and more on the support of what 
Miko Tripalo called a “national mass move¬ 
ment.” This was in fact a power battle within 
the Party in which such political pragmatists as 
Savka, DabcevioKucar, Tripalo and their 
friends intended to use the “pure” Croat national¬ 
ists as political tools. The temponury allies, how¬ 
ever, got out of control. The membership of 
Matica Hrvatska, the 130-year old Croat cultural 
organisation, jumped from 1,200 to 30,000 within 
a year, and the number of its branch organisa¬ 
tions doubled. Its new weekly, Hrvatski Tjednik, 
launched only last April, was sold out re^arly, 
and its circulation of 100,000 copies surpass^ 
that of the Party daily in Croatia. When Croat 
intellectuals began to clamour publicly for a 
Croatian Army and argued that Croatia had 
been freer even under the hated Himgarian 
governor. Count Khuen-Hedervary, in the last 
century (because the “inviolability of the Croat¬ 
ian state rights” was officially recognised), the 
majority of the Yugoslav political leadership and 
above all the military High Command saw all 
this as a resurrection of the intransigent, virulent, 
and expansionist Croat nationalism, and as a 
prelude to the “break-up of Yugoslavia.” The 
student strike of last November was the final 
straw. It persuaded a hesitant Tito to give in 
to the combined pressure of the Army, the 
frightened Serbs in Croatia, and the disgruntled 
(and envious) local apparatchiks. A “surgical 
operation” was carried out. 

In May the former Croat top officials were 
“unanimously” expelled from the Party by the 
Central Committee. Trials are scheduled to start 
against two groups of “counter-revolutionary” 
students and intellectuals during the summer and 
criminal proceedings have been initiated against 
the two previous Party chiefs of Dalmatia. 

Regardless of the grave tactical blunders com¬ 
mitted by the former Croat leaders, it is difficult 
to believe that they were helpless prisoners or 
tacit accomplices of “coimter-revolutionary sep¬ 
aratist conspirators.” Marshal Tito decided to 
purge the same people whom he had publicly 
eulogised last autumn. It seemed to be the lesser 
evil as compared to the danger of general turmoil 
in Yugoslavia as a whole. In the short run, the 
situation may well have been stabilised. In the 
long run, however, the faith of many Q-oats in 
the “New Yugoslavia” may have suffered a 
mortal blow. As Miko Tripalo, now accused of 
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•'leaderstvo" (a new gem in Yugoslav party 
jargon), told me: “Yugoslavia is not powerful 
if the Belgrade centre is strong—^Yugoslavia is 
strong if all our nations are happy... 

After the “nationalisation” of the Party (and 
of the youth) and following the Croat upheaval, 
the Army, one of the strongest in Europe, regards 
itself (and is so seen by many, including Marshal 
Tito) as the only remaining effective instrument 
for unifying the country. Never since World 
War Il'have the Generals been so visibly active 
in politics—issuing almost daily exhortations for 
“mote energetic action” against nationalists, 
chauvinists and counter-revolutionaries. Still, 
the Army, with the Serbs accounting (as Dr 
Bakaric tried to convince me) not for 80 per cent 
but “only” for 70 per cent of the officers, is widely 
regarded by the Croats as well as the smaller 
nations and minorities as a potential instrument 
of “Great Serbian hegemony” and “ruthless 
centralism.” 

It would be unwise to speculate about the future 
or to draw summary and oversimplified con¬ 
clusions. Even after Tito’s departure, the country 
may drift along, muddling through from year to 
year, tension-ridden but held together by the 
self-interest of the national units and their fear 
of an even more precarious future outside the 
common roof. The real test for the political, 
social, and military cohesion of the Yugoslav 
state would come in the case of a Soviet attack. 
Since Prague 1968 this is no longer an “un¬ 
thinkable”, if unlikely, contingency. If there is 
continued domestic upheaval, however, it is 
perfectly conceivable that the Army would play 
a crucial role in a power struggle and emerge as 
the real master behind the facade of an “all- 
Yugoslav Party Centre.” 


The drama in Croatia undoubtedly marks a 
watershed in post-war Yugoslav history. Arrests, 
dismissals, and a campaign of vituperation are 
bound to unite the great majority of Croats more 
strongly than ever. Only truly radical economic 
reforms, coupled with meaningful measures of 
liberalisation, could gradually eradicate the basic 
roots of the national tensions. But the attacks on 
those enlightened Macedonian and Slovenian 
politicians who at one time supported the fallen 
Croat leaders, and the intrigues against the 
handful of outward-looking Party leaders in 
Serbia, raise the ominous spectre of a general 
retrenchment. Half-a-century after its birth 
Yugoslavia’s future still depends on the great 
unsolved problem of “unity in diversity”, and 
nothing would be more short-sighted than to 
mistake the dramatic end of an act for the end 
of the play. 
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Letter from Santiago 

AUende’s 

Chile 

By Robert Moss 

I N THE TWENTY MONTHS Or SO siocc Chile’s 
Marxist president, Dr Salvador Allende, took 
office, political slogans have sprouted from the 
whitewashed walls of Santiago like fungus. The 
young Communists of the Ramona Parra brigade, 
the young Socialiets of the Elmo Catalan brigade, 
and the would-be guerrillas of the Movement of 
the Revolutionary Left (Mir) turn out each night 
to do battle with the paint-brush. But the Left no 
longer has a monopoly of pavement artistry. 
Among the clenched fists and Cuban flags is sprin¬ 
kled the sinister cartouche of the right-wing move¬ 
ment Patria y Libertad —a kind of compromise 
between a spider, a skull-and-crossbones, and a 
swastika. One of them was even found daubed on 
the wall of the President’s private residence. And 
among the repetitive catchwords of the Left— 
“Cuba Is Not Alone,” “The People Are At 
War With Fascism”— is a new and chilling 
phrase. The words Ya viene Djakarta (“Djakarta 
is coming”) are exotic and at first incomprehen¬ 
sible on a Santiago wall. But they were quickly 
explained to me by a Chilean friend. “You 
remember what happened to the Communists in 
Indonesia after the generals threw out Sukarno? 
It is a warning....” 

The slogans—the only trace of colour among 
the low grey walls and dusty streets along the 
road from the Pudahuel airport—are the first 
image of Chile for the outsider. Coming back to 
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Santiago after a year’s absence, I found them 
strangely menacing, even at the end of a wonder¬ 
ful summer in which it was hard to take the idea 
of civil war seriously. Most sensible people had 
gone off to the beach resorts along the Pacific 
Coast, to lie in the sand and eat oysters or go 
yachting in the rough seas off Al^rrobo. Under 
a hot sun, the Chileans, who are probably the 
most politically sophisticated and least violent 
nation in Latin America, seemed even less capable 
of shooting each other than usual. 

But the first few months of this year may prove 
to have been the swansong of the old Chile. 
Outside the pleasurable little world of the Grand 
Hotel at Zapallar and the Yacht,Oub at Algar- 
robo, where each woman and each pisco sour 
seems better than the last, I returned to a country 
that is lurching into a major political crisis. The 
impending confrontation may still be headed off 
in the classical Chilean way—by backroom 
compromise. After all, the historians remind us, 
the men who have ruled Chile throughout most 
of this century have been radical for about two 
years out of six; they usually spent the first third 
of their terms in office trying to change things, 
and the remaining two-thirds trying to pick up 
the pieces and put the lid on inflation. But today 
tempers are running high among these “English¬ 
men of Latin America.” The impatience of the 
wild men amongst the Mir and Dr Allende’s own 
socialist party seems to know no bounds, while 
the patience of many of the men they like to 
label “the bourgeois opposition” has been 
stretched to the limit. People have begun to talk 
seriously about the possibility of Marxist auto¬ 
cracy. a military coup, or a messy and protracted 
Spanish-style civil war. 

The way that Dr Allende’s Marxist experiment 
turns out matters to all of us in a way that the 
merry-go-round of military juntas in a country 
like Bolivia or Guatemala does not. It has been 
said that Latin America is a laboratory for the 
Revolutionary Left, that it is here (as the 
“people’s wars” of post-war Asia recede into 
history) that new techniques of guerrilla warfare 
and urban terrorism are being devised and 
perfected by armed groups like Uruguay’s 
Tupamaros. It may be that Chile is in the same 
way a laboratory for Western democracy. 
Walled off from the rest of the continent by the 
mountain wall of the Andes and by one of the 
world’s harshest deserts, Chile’s tradition of 
political democracy is matched only by tiny 
Uruguay within Latin America, and its stan¬ 
dards of living and education are among the 
highest in the continent. Apart from the Indian 
population of the south, it is also a singularly 
European society; and the names of Irishmen 
and Germans, ^glishmen and Poles, figure as 
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prominently in the history-books as those 
inherited from Spanish colonists. 

These are reasons why Chile’s political prob¬ 
lems are closer to those of France and Italy than 
to those of (say) Brazil or Central America. The 
way things work out in Chile will help to resolve 
some enormous dilemmas. Is Marxism compat¬ 
ible with democracy? Is political democracy pos¬ 
sible without a strong private sector in the 
economy? Is state control of basic industries 
desirabid for its own sake? These are some of the 
questions that are floating over Santiago. Many 
liberals will find it difiicult to accept the 
answers that now seem to be in front of them. 
It is important hot to pass judgment too soon. 
But I was astonished by the difference between 
what I discovered in Chile last February and the 
situation 1 encountered almost exactly a year 
before. 

In less than two years. Dr Allende’s government 
lias created enormous economic problems and a 
new climate of class hatred. At the start of last 
year, a few months after he came to office. Dr 
Allende seemed to be securely in the saddle, 
playing off the six political parties that then 
made up his Popular Unity coalition against 
each other, and skilfully courting the armed 
forces with honours and pay rises. The murder 
of General Schneider, an apolitical commander- 
in-chief, . by right-wing extremists had been 
used to discredit the conservative opposition, 
and*the main opposition parties were divided 
and faction-ridden. Like many outsiders, I 
then believed .that the Popular Unity govern¬ 
ment might help to bring about necessary 
reforms so long as the wild men in Dr Allende’s 
own Socialist party could be restrained. The 
Communists in command of the ecdnomic 
ministries clung to outmoded Stalinist formulas 
for state control, but were conservative in 
comparison with extremist groups outside the 
government like the Mir. I spent a fascinating 
morning in the restaurant of the Senate house 
with Volodia Teitelboim, the leading Communist 
theorist and an intimate of Fidel Castro, who 
outlined his party’s strategy with disarming 
moderation and considerable aplomb until a 
group of National senators strolled past. Then he 
suddenly exploded: “But I will tell you one thing I 
These gentlemen with fine colonial names must 
go.’’ 

All the same, it was hard to imagine class war 
in Chile a year ago. When 1 first met him at his 
house in- the Avenida Tomas Moro, informally 
dressed and lolling back in his rocking chair, 
flanked by an admiral in full dress, a dazzling 
secretary and a gang of young thugs from the 
presidential guard flaunting automatic weapons 
and sunglasses, I was greatly struck by Dr 
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Allende’s diplomatic poise and his mastery of 
the art of divide et impera. It showed in the most 
trivial things, like knowing how to separate 
Europeans from Americans. When I started to 
speak in faulty Spanish (an American was also 
present) Dr Allende smiled and asked me to 
speak in English “so we can hear it as it should 
be spoken, and not as our American friends 
speak it.” Dr Allende showed himself to be a 
superb manipulator in his first few months in 
office, but today more than the talents of a 
political fixer are needed to control the situation. 

The six original parties in the Popular Unity 
coalition splintered into eight. The leaders of the 
Radical Left Party (Pir) a breakaway group from 
Carlos Morales’ Radical Party, resigned from the 
government in April in protest at what they 
regarded as Dr Allende’s unconstitutional course. 
The tactical alliance between the opposition 
Christian Democratic and National parties was 
cemented by two by-election victories in the 
provinces of Linares, Colchagua, and O’Higgins 
early this year. Eduardo Frei, the former presi¬ 
dent, was reinforced in his position as the one 
leader acceptable to all opposition parties when 
he became the target for a series of vitriolic 
personal attacks in the Government-orientated 
press. 

But beyond the manoeuvres of the parlia¬ 
mentary opposition, there is a new mood of 
resistance among the middle people in Chile— 
the small fanners and shopkeepers who have been 
injured by the reckless extension of state control 
over the economy, the housewives and hotel- 
keepers who can only buy meat two days a week. 
Any casual visitor will be struck by just how 
outspoken the neighbourhood opinion-formers 
(bar-tenders, newspaper-vendors, shopkeepers) 
have become. Not content with telling me he was 
out of stock, the stallkeeper on the pavement just 
opposite La Moneda, the presidential palace, 
delivered a tirade: “How do you expect to find 
cigarettes under this government?...” The splen¬ 
did septuagenarian widow who kept a seedy hotel 
at Collipulli on the road south addressed all and 
sundry over breakfast: “Since they expropriated 
that German family, you can’t get milk around 
here any more. The government gives the children 
a white powder instead that gives them 
diarrhoea. . . .” 

These random reactions, of course, are only 
straws in the vrind. To grasp the situation as a 
whole, one has to realise that there are three 
separate battles being waged in Chile today. The 
first is the political struggle, which centres on 
Dr Allende’s quarrel with congress. Second, there 
is the contest for control of the economy. And 
finally, there is the armed struggle: the test of 
strength between the para-military groups of 
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both political extremes that could lead to an open 
confrontation that would involve the Army. 

F rom the time he was elected, Dr Allende 
has had to contend with a hostile Congress. 
The three main opposition groups (Christian 
Democrats, Nation^s, and Radical Democrats) 
hold the majority in both the Senate and the 
Assembly, and now that the Radical Left Party 
has crossed the floor, they need only one more 
vote to hold a two-thirds majority in the upper 
house. Hemmed in by a hostile parliament, 
Allende has revived half-forgotten laws in order 
to attack private enterprise by executive action. 
He has also encouraged the state development 
corporation, Corfo, to use public funds to buy 
up shares. The man behind Allende’s strategy for 
by-passing parliament is Eduardo Novoa, a 
sluewd lawyer who is in some ways the Kissinger 
of the rdgime. The opposition has fought back 
sporadically, but was foiled in its attempts to 
impeach individual ministers, including Jos6 
Toh^, the present defence minister. 

Now it has mounted a frontal assault. The 
Hamilton bill that was passed in February re¬ 
quires the president to secure congressional 
approval for each takeover of a private company. 
It is retrospective, so that its effect would be to 
de-nationalise all concerns that have come under 
state control since last October. Although most 
constitutional lawyers agree that Allende has to 
accept the act as binding or hold a plebiscite^ he 
has refused to accept what would amount to the 
reversal of his entire economic strategy. On the 
other hand, he has been visibly reluctant to go 
to the people, since he cannot be sure of bettering 
the 36 per cent of the 1970 vote in the teeth of the 
present food shortages, runaway inflation, and 
the aggressiveness of the extreme Left. In the 
eyes of some of his militant supporters, the solu¬ 
tion is to go beyond the law—which would be an 
invitation to military intervention or civil war. 

The battle that is being fought for control of 
the economy is subtler, but just as decisive, as the 
political struggle. The programme of Pedro 
Vuskovic, the minister of the economy until June 
1972, was not really an economic programme at 
all, but a strategy for disarming the opposition. 
Vuskovic is an independent Marxist closely 
aligned with the Moscow-line Communist 
Party. If the government carries out his plans to 
expropriate a new list of 91 companies, the state 
will control about 80 per cent of industrial produc¬ 
tion. This would amount to the death of private 
enterprise, at least in the modem sector of the 
economy. It would also mean that the opposition 

* Professor Carlos Cruz-Coke argues this convin¬ 
cingly in an article in El Mercurio, 11 February 1972. 
*Konununist (Moscow) No. 3, 1972. 


parties and the independent press would lose their 
sources of financial support. Many Chileans have 
begun to ask themselves whether political demo¬ 
cracy is conceivable without a real measure of 
economic pluralism. The strategy that Vuskovic is 
following bears a very close resemblance to the 
orthodox Communist recipe for the concentra¬ 
tion of power in the hands of the ruling party 
that was restated this year by the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism, the highest ideological arm 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: 

Having once acquired political power, the working 
class implements the liquidation of private owner¬ 
ship of the means of production. . . . Historical 
experience shows that this inevitably leads to the 
elimination of class antagonisms, to the ever- 
increasing reconciliation of class interests and the 
establishment of a relationship of friendly co¬ 
operation between all classes and groups of 
socialist society. As a result of this under socialism 
there remains no ground for the existence of any 
opposition parties counter-balancing the Commun¬ 
ist Party.®* 

The Chilean miristas put this their own way as 
the process of “undermining the power-bases of 
the bourgeoisie.” 

The process of nationalisation that is going on 
in Chile is concerned with power, not with social 
or economic reform. The Popular Unity govern¬ 
ment has failed to create a single new major 
industry, to import new technology, or to 
reorganise the companies it has taken over in the 
interests of efficiency. On the contrary, trained 
managers and technicians have been replaced 
with party favourites, as in tlie notorious case of 
the Chuquicamata copper mine, confiscated from 
the Americans last year, which was placed under 
the control of members of the Communist Party 
who allowed Left para-military youth brigade 
to move into the company guest-houses. 

At the same time, the government has to 
contend with better-organised resistance from 
private businessmen who have set up associations 
like Fremp (Front for the Defence of the Private 
Sector) and have drawn strength from the 
example of the Papelera, the big newsprint 
company that fought off official attempts to buy 
a controlling interest last Decemb^. Some 
imagi na tive businessmen, like Jorge Ross, have 
tried to resist state takeover by setting up a 
aystem of workers’ participation and parceliing 
out shares. This comes as a particular embarrass¬ 
ment to Sr Vuscovic and the Communists, who 
have a Stalinist faith in state capitalism, and no 
time at all for experiments in workers’ control. 

But then there are people on the far Left in 
Chile who have never believed in revolution by 
erosion. Just after Dr Allende won his plurali^ 
in the presidential election of 4 Septeml^ 1970, 
the Movement of the Revolutionary Left (Mir) 
issued an important statement in which the 
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Popular Unity coalition was Compared to the 
Mensheviks in 1917. “Our strategy of the con¬ 
quest of power through armed struggle,” the 
miristas insisted, “is today more valid than ever, 
since the confrontation has only been postponed.” 
They promised to sabotage any attempt at 
compromise between government and opposition, 
to organise “the poorest layers of society” and 
“to displace the centre of decision-making from 
the corridors of congress to the mobilised mass 
fronts.”® There is no love lost between the miristas 
and the Communists led by Senator Luis Cor- 
valin, who have frequently attacked “the idiocies 
of the ultra-left.” But the Mir has grown from 
a marginal grouping of Socialist Party malcon¬ 
tents and would-be urban guerrillas into a 
dangerous revolutionary organisation that is 
deeply entrenched in parts of the countryside, 
the universities and the slum fringes of Santiago. 

I spent an afternoon at the “Che Guevara” 
settlement in the San Pablo suburb of Santiago 
and found that the miristas are already adminis¬ 
trating their “liberated zones.” The Che Guevara 
campamiento is a collection of wooden huts laid 
out in a simple grid pattern on land that was 
originally seized by four Mir commando squads 
back in August, 1970. Since then, the squatters 
have been given legal title, a state housing 
corporation called Cormu has provided water and 
electricity, and is building them new high-rise 
flats, and another state corporation delivers food 
to the door. At the beginning, there were more 
than 2,000 families in the settlement; but 800 of 
them were “we^ed out” for “lack of discipline”, 
or “political errors”—as Compafiera Natalia 
the “vice-president” of the campamiento, put it 
to me. 

Natalia is in many ways a remarkable woman. 
Squat, suspicious and middle-aged, she has been 
a lifeling Socialist Party militant. Ofifering me 
water from a wine-bottle (consumption of alcohol 
is frowned upon, and it is illegal to sell it in the 
settlement) she outlined her political philosophy. 
“Armed struggle is inevitable in this country,” 
she insisted. “We are all workers here, but our 
goal is the liberation of the whole of Latin 
America.” There are regular visits from Cubans, 
Uruguayans, Bolivians and Argentinians, some 
of whom help out with political education in the 
school that has been set up in a collection of 
wheel-less buses. 

At first glance, the mean wooden shacks and 


‘ “The Iipplications of the Electoral Result for the 
Revolutionary Lrft” reprinted as appendix to R6gis 
Dcbray, Conversations with Altende (New Left Books, 
1971). See also: “El MIR y el resultado electoral” 
Punto Final, 13 October 19/0. 

* Luis Hernandez Parker subscribes to this view in 
.his article, “La imposible guerra de Mr Moss" in 
£>ci//a, 29 March 1972. 
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mangy yellow dogs would have fitted into the 
scenery of any slum in any Latin American city. 
What made the Che Guevara settlement difierent 
was the discipline, reinforced by the high wooden 
walls, the watch-towers, the guards who look at 
passes and ask questions. No one would admit to 
any military training being carried out at the 
camp, but commando groups are sent out regu¬ 
larly to take part in land seizures in other parts of 
the coimtiy. The Che Guevara camp and the 
other mirista enclaves in Santiago—the Pablo 
Neruda and New Havana camps in particular— 
are rather more than cases of community self- 
help with a political flavour. Some people even 
believe that the miristas have a plan to encircle 
Santiago by converting the people of the slum 
fringes and staging tomas (or land seizures) in 
affluent commuter suburbs like Las Condes. 

But the miristas'' most spectacular operations 
have taken place in the south, and it is there that 
they have also run up against something entirely 
new in Dr Allende’s Chile :''S9Miistancomovement 
that is well-armed, well-organised, and well-led. 
The confrontation between the miristas and 
farmers’ organisations like the Guardia Blanca 
in Cautin makes it hard to accept the recent 
assertion of General Prats, the commander-in¬ 
chief, that there are not “para-military groups” 
in Chile like those of many other Latin American 
countries.® It is even possible that what has 
begun as a local conflict could trigger off a 
broader confrontation in Chile. 1 took the long 
road south to Cautin to try to find out how far 
the process has gone. 

T he countryside around Lautaro is a hell 
of rough dirt roads. This is the landscape of 
civil war: broken-down American cars that might 
be out of some gangster film about Prohibition 
Chicago kick up the dirt along roads cut up by 
ricketty wooden bridges where we had to slow 
our battered Peugeot to a halt. Those plank 
bridges, overhanging deceptively green and 
beautiful streams, are perfect spots for ambush. 
You are always conscious of being watched; the 
sentries posted at the gate of every farm seized by 
the Mir guerrillas or Mapuche Indians move in 
and out of the bushes. S^eral times, we saw a 
man watching us from half-a-mile away or more, 
standing out in the road with his hands on his 
hips and a hat screwed down over his eyes. By the 
time we had come within pistol range, he would 
have slipped away, only to be glimps^ again in 
the rear-vision mirror after we mov^ on. 

Lautaro itself is a dismal little town of mean 
wooden shacks, its squalor relieved only by a 
sunny plaza where we found the local garrison 
marching the goose-step to the tune of “Colond 
Bogey” in honour of the anniversary of the foim- 
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dation of the place by some luckless settlers. 
They were being addressed by a Mapuche leader, 
with a prodigious memory for dates, whose hair 
hung to his shoulders; he seemed a little uneasy, 
because the local political situation is confused. 
Two Communist governors of Lautaro have been 
thrown out in succession, partly due to the energy 
of a brilliant local lawyer, Sr Alfonso Podlech. 

But Lautaro remains the capital of the Mir in 
the south, and the guerrillas are not as easily 
evicted as the Moscow-line Communists, who 
have never made much of a dent on the country¬ 
side. There are said to be 1,200 Miristas in the 
province of Cautin, and two-thirds of them are 
based in the single department of Lautaro. 
During the summer vacation, reinforcements 
move in from the university city of Concepcidn, 
where Miguel Enriquez has taken over the leader¬ 
ship of the movement from Luciano Cruz, who 
died in an accident last year. Outside the sleazy 
Terraz hotel in Temuco, the provincial capital, 
we found several buses daubed with slogans 
(hs buses de los oprimidos) that had just arrived 
to lend support to the summer spate of land 
seizures. 

The Miristas and their rural branch, the 
Revolutionary Peasants* Movement (MCR), 
have played upon the grievances of the Mapuche 
Indian—a nation of warriors and nomadic cattle- 
raisers that successfully resisted tlie rule of the 
Incas and staved off the rule of the Spanish 
colonists for centuries. There have been about 
400 tomas in the province of Cautin. The general 
pattern has been for a dozen or IS Miristas to 
appear in the late afternoon, or the early morning, 
at the head of 60 or 70 Indians. The Mapuches 
often went into battle drunk; now the farmers 
claim that the guerrillas are giving them drugs. 
It is hard to sort out fact from legend in a region 
where civil conflict also has racial undertones— 
the conflict in Cautin is often between German 
Chilean settlers and Indians who believe they are 
repossessing ancestral lands. But there is no 
doubt that in many cases the Mapuches have 
been used cynically as political cannon-fodder by 
the guerrillas. And now that a movement has 
emerged that has the guns, the discipline, and the 
will to resist further land seizures, the guerrillas 
are increasingly leaving the Mapuches to fight it 
out for themselves. 

In Santiago, I had heard rumours about the 
existence of a vigilante movement of small 
farmers, the Guardia Blanca or “white guard.” 
But no one knew anything very concrete; in 
Chile, as in many developing countries, the 
psycholo^cal gap between the city and the 
countryside is immense. What 1 stumbled across 
in the south was something new in Dr Allende’s 
Chile—a resistance movement of small farmers 


who have seen their lives and livelihoods threat¬ 
ened by violent land seizures. Denied protection 
by the police and armed forces (despite Dr 
AJlende’s repeated insistence that be will not 
tolerate illegal tomas) they have taken the law into 
their own hands. 

So far, their operations have been limited to 
recovering by force property that was taken away 
from them by force. But the movement is not 
restricted to one area—it is active in Osorno and 
Linares as well as in Cautin and has links with the 
farmers’ syndicates—and some of its leaders are 
highly motivated politically and connected with 
right-wing organisations like Patria y Libertad. 
An example was set for them by a land-owner 
called Sr Landarreche who went out with his sons 
last year and raptured his farm near Carahue 
from the miristas last year—although it has since 
been taken away from him again by the oflicial 
land reform agency, Cora. What began as a 
series of spontaneous actions has now given rise 
to a disciplined movement. 

I spent several days with the chief of the 
Guardia Blanca in Cautin, who began by telling 
me that he regarded the name of the organisation 
as merely a Joke, a label stuck on by outsiders, 
since his movement was essentially a movement 
of survival without political ambitions. He told 
me of how the Guardia have organised a system 
of recapturas. When they first went info action, 
they were taking back farms three or four days 
after they had been seized by the guerrillas. 'Now 
the time-lag has been cut down to two or three 
hours in many cases, since the farmers discovered 
that, given more time, the guerrillas were digging 
trenches and setting up stockades. The Guardia 
can move quickly because they have a system of 
bush telegraph and a pool of 60 or 70 cars—a 
great deal of transport in that impoverished 
province. They can count on the backing of 
about 600 farmers in Cautin alone. 

The operation that may well go down in the 
chronicles as the first battle of the Guardia Blanca 
was the recapture of a farm called Santa Ana, 
outside Lautaro, on the night of 17 February. 
The Santa Ana farm, owned by the Gonzalez 
family, covers an area of some 25 basic hectares— 
far below the legal maximum for an individual 
holding. About 20 Mapuches were occupying the 
farm when 60 farmers drove out to reclaim Sr 
Gonzalez’ property. They defended themselves 
on a hill, but were soon driven off, leaving five 
dead horses behind. Sr Gonzalez showed me the 
deep furrows that the Guardia’s tyres had burned 
in his pastures. 

In many respects, this was an amateurish 
operation. The man who led it boasted to me that 
he had fired more than SO rounds from his own 
Mauser and that probably more than ten times 
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that number of bullets were fired by his side. If 
this suggests that the vigilantes are not short of 
ammunition, it is also a sign that they were not 
worried about wasting it. One of the most signi¬ 
ficant detafls in the story was the response of the 
local Carablneros, or rural police, when the 
Mapuche leaders went before them to make a 
complaint. The Carabinero captain was only too 
happy to accept Sr Gonzalez' story that he had 
merely been taking some friends out for a 
barbecue {un asath). After all, since he had been 
made to stand by while ndristas took the farm in 
the first place, why should he get involved when 
its owner reoccupied it? 

Even more striking is the fact that 14 women 
are said to have led the Guardia into battle. 
No one should ever underrate the vitality of 
Chilean women. Just as the celebrated “march 
of the casseroles” (when middle-class women 
banged their pots and pans in protest against the 
government’s economic policies) brought the 
opposition into the streets last December, it was 
again the women who showed the vigilantes the 
way in the countryside. 

The Santa Ana operation was only a beginning. 
The foUowing night, the Guardia took over the 
Vista Hermosa farm, and there have been 
several recapturas since. 

In some parts of the south, the vigilantes have 
already got the guerrillas on the run. I made a 
visit to (he asentamiento Lautaro, the farm that 
used to be the Mir headquarters in Cautin. 1 was 
surprised to find that there were no guards at the 
gate—^it later emerged that the Guardia had been 
taking pot-shots at the miristas from their cars. 
We were able to drive straight down the twisting 
dirt track to the farmhouses. The miristas on this 
farm were known to be suspicious of journalists, 
so I had come prepared with a somewhat im¬ 
plausible story that I wanted to buy a pig for a 
barbecue. 

When we pulled up at the biggest farmhouse, 
which had been festooned with baimers and 
paintings of a Che Guevara-figure brandishing a 
rifle, no one was in sight. Then we caught sight 
of a group of foin- or five-year-old Mapuche 
children. As we got out of the car, they started 
chanting slogans like "'Monuo, escucha, el campo 
esta de lucha (Reactionary, hear this: the country¬ 
side is at war).” Like all serious revolutionaries, 
the miristas have nothing to learn about capturing 
the minds of the young. 

One by one, the mirbtas began to come out 
of the farmhouses, short, swarthy men in ragged 
shirts and jeans. These were not trendy young 
students from Concepcidn: they were indoc¬ 
trinated Mapuches who had been left behind to 
run the farm when the leaders moved on to 
greener pastures. They had no pig to sell, and 
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some of them laughed out loud when I told my 
Mory. My big mistake was to produce a rather 
compkot Japanese camera to tiy to take their 
photographs. They ordered us to leave the farm, 
but as we swung the car around and drove up 
the hill, three of them raced on ahead and closed 
the heavy wooden gate in front of us. Within a 
few minutes, a crowd of fourteen or fifteen were 
clustered around the car. “You have lied to us," 
they insisted. “You did not come to buy a pig, 
but to spy on us. You are Guardia Blanca." Our 
real fear at this stage was that they would search 
the car, since we had the mirista battle-flags that 
had been captured at Santa Ana and presented to 
me as a souvenir in the boot—reason enou^ 
for our Lautaro friends to spend some time 
interrogating us. The dangerous thing was that 
the people on the asentamiento were the rump 
of the Mir, tense and jumpy, like wounded 
animals at bay. But it was haM for us to take 
the menace seriously, since many of them seemed 
more frightened of us than we were of them. 
And that is probably what persuaded them to 
let us go. 

One of the big questions now is whether the 
Guardia Blanca will extend their operations from 
attacks on those who have seized land ill^ally 
to a direct confrontation with the official land 
reform agency—in other words, with the govern¬ 
ment itself. That could precipitate a full-scale 
dvil war in the south. But the chief of the Guardia 
is a cautious man (he carries a stop-watch in his 
pocket, a most un-Chilean habit). 

In the eyes of the Left, the Guardia are easily 
branded as a “fasdst movement of reaction.” 
Some members are certainly linked with Patria y 
Idbertad, whose leader, Pablo Rodriguez (a 
lawyer who was recently arrested on conspiracy 
charges), believes in a modified form of the 
corporate state. But it must be pointed out that 
the Guardia might not have emerged if the 
government had had the capadty or the desire 
to give the small farmers of the south justice 
in the courts and police protection. You have to 
drive around the isolated farms of Cautin to 
sense the fear that is in the air. 

We drove out to one small farm in the Lautaro 
district that was just a couple of kilometres 
away from the Tres Higuelas estate that has 
become a mirista base-camp, and entirely sur¬ 
rounded by land that had been taken over by 
Mapuches. 

The owner, who lives alone with his mother 
and a dozen Indian labourers, was expecting a 
toma that afternoon. When we arrived, we found 
a van-load of Carabineros —eight men and a 
lieutenant—parked in front of the farmhouse. 
I told the officer that I was surprised to find him 
there, as the police are rarely around when land 
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Bdzures take place. He aOcq)ted nay cigarettes 
and told me that he and his men would not be 
there when the toim actually took place. They 
drove down that road from Lnutaro two or three 
times a day, never stopping at the farm for more 
than 10 or 15 minutes. “What are eight mrai 
against 80 Indians?” Besides, he added, he and 
his men had steered clear of the Mapuches since 
they had been stoned by a crowd of women and 
children in an encampment across the road. 

We were given tea and cakes by the lady of 
the house. Dona Tomasa R., a remarkable 
battleship of a woman who ruled her kitchen 
with an iron hand and was resolved to hold on 
to the last. But the atmosphere inside the fann> 
house was tense and stifling. A dense cloud of 
flies turned in the still air in front of a window 
facing the bush where Indians had appeared the 
day before to fire casual shots at the Carabineros. 
There were more flies in that room than I had 
seen anywhere else in the south in the midst of a 
prickly summer. Dona Tomasa moved in a world 
without hope, peopled with premonitions of 
disaster. “It’s been worse than a war of nerves,” 
she told me. "I get so little sleep at night now 
that there’s no time for dreaming.” I asked her 
how she saw the future, and, sinking back into 
her chair with her arms folded and her eyes half- 
closed, she replied that she saw “everything 
being torn down, everything being handed over 
to the Indians.” 

In the language of Chilean polemics. Dona 
Tomasa was a model momia (an amazing word 
that literally means an ^yptian-style mummy, 
but is now used by everyone, in jest or in earnest, 
as the synonym for “reactionary”). She lived in a 
world of the past; she saw the Mapuches, as her 
settler-father did before her, as a savage force 
that had to be subjugated. But, set in ways that 
had grown out of fashion, she was also one of 
the little people who have been bruised by what 
is happening on the land in Chile. To get a 
rounded picture, one must go also to the Mapuche 
encampments and to the offices of Cora, but Dona 
Tomasa’s story is one of the innumerable 
tragedies of ordinary people caught up in a 
historical process, one of the incidents in a class 
war. On her farm, I felt I was watching something 
elemental, a conffict between forces of nature. 

The Guardia operations have helped to curb 
land seizures in the south. Small farmers have 
reoccupied 80 farms that were taken illegally in 
Cautln, 40 of them by “methods of direct action.” 
But in some ways the official land reform agency 
is a more formidable opponent than the Mir. 
If the farmer has little enough legal protection 
against tomas (since the statutory penalty for 
seizing a farm is less than for stealing a cow) 
he is often equally powerless to contest the 


decisions of Cora. 

The CX3UNTRYSIDE of Chile is not a region of 
grinding poverty. The redistribution of land that 
took place under President Frei’s administration 
elbowed out many of the big landowners, so that 
today less than S per cent of Chile’s total agri¬ 
cultural capacity is in farms bigger than the 80 
basic hectares that is laid down as the legal 
maximum. In their six years in office, the Christian 
Democrats took over about 1,400 farms covering 
3^. million hectares—^many of them in the fertile 
provinces of the central valley. They organised 
most of the farms they expropriated as asenta- 
mientos, or rural co-operatives. In contrast, the 
Allende government has speeded up the process 
of land confiscations but has handed property 
over to state-run centros rather than to co¬ 
operatives or individual peasants. By the end of 
li^t year, Cora had taken over nearly as many 
farms as had been expropriated under six years of 
Christian Democrat government. This has cut 
into the quick of Chilean society. The men whose 
interests are now affected are the little people— 
not the latifundistas. 

There are more than 50 pretexts for expro¬ 
priating a farm—ranging from the vague claim 
that it is “badly run” (mal explotado) to the 
discovery that someone failed to advertise the 
setting-up of a family company in a local news¬ 
paper two decades ago. The general .sense of 
insecurity is increased by the fa<^ that Socialist 
Party militants want to make 20 basic heefares 
the maximum size for an individual holding, 
and that in much of the country there is no 
appeal from the arbitrary decisions of Cora. The 
president is compelled by law to appoint three- 
man agrarian reform tribunals, but there is no 
set period of time during which they must be 
named. The result is that the government has 
been able to evade appointing tribunals in many 
parts of the country. Cora is not only able to 
decide which farms will be taken over; it decides 
on whether or not a farmer is entitled to a 
reserve; and it values his property and equip¬ 
ment. Since Cora has been heavily infiltrated by 
miristas and the wilder elements in the Mapu 
(originally a Christian Democrat splinter) its 
decisions are not always neutral. 

A t SALTO DEL LAJA, and along the coast, I 
met Chileans who were still happy to live for 
the day. One Hungarian who had fled his native 
coimtiy in 1948, when the Communists took 
over, told me that he now saw the same thing 
happening in Chile, and was thinking of migrating 
to Ireland—of all plaoesi—and to set up a guitar 
factory! In the meantime, he spent freely and 
had just used his special qualifirations to get a 
handsome share of the $20 million worth of 
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credits that the Hungarians have just made 
available to Dr AUende. 

But there is also a new spirit of resistance, 
the spirit that brought a qtauter-of-a-million 
people (180,000, according to government esti* 
mates) into the streets of Santiago during the 
UNCTAD conference in April, after my departure, 
in a “march for democracy” intended to show 
the strength of opposition to Dr AUende’s regime. 
Over the past months. Dr AUende has shown aU 
the signs of nervous strain. He lost his composure 
completely when the non-Marxist Radical Left 
Party (Pir) withdrew from the Popular Unity 
coalition. His recent decision to start formal talks 
with the Mir suggests that, disappointed in his 
“middle strategy” intended to win back the 
support of some middle-class elements by build¬ 
ing up the non-Marxist elements in his govern¬ 
ment, Dr AUende may now have decided to cast 
his lot with the far Left. That would mean an 
even greater polarisation of political forces in 
Chile. Optimists tend to argue that at heart 
Dr AUende is a moderate and wiU turn back if he 
sees the country approaching violent confronta¬ 
tion. 

“Revolutionaries don’t have nannies,” one 
opposition leader quipped when Dr AUende 
attended the funeral of his childhood nurse. 
“He’s the kind of man who ttims back when he 
finds that he has got into a cul-de-sac” was 
how one Christian Democrat put it. And there is 
something in both those judgments of character. 

There is nothing very revolutionary about most 
of the men in Dr AUende’s government—^with 
the possible exceptions of Heroin del Canto, 
the new Minister of the Interior who is very 
close to Carlos Altamirano, the fiery leader of 
AUende’s own Socialist Party, and (in a way) 
Dr Jaques Chonchol, the Minister of Agriculture 
who was formerly a Christian Democrat and 
now heads the Christian Leftist group. Most of 
the men in the cabinet tend to be middle-aged and 
old hands at parliamentary potitics. The political 
ilite in Chile is pretty smaU, and leaders of 
opposite tendencies have been meeting each other 
in the same restaurants and beach-houses for 
years. 

The optimists would add that, apart from 
Chilean quirks of character, Allende’s govern¬ 
ment is held in check by a hostUe congress, by 
the armed forces, and by an outspoken free press, 
and that, at the end of the day, the economic 
changes it has brought about can be reversed by a 

* It must still be remembered that the armed forces 
nave got involved in Chilean politics on several 
notabte occasions: the Navy overthrew the reformist 
■'^Sinie of Balmaceda in 1891; the armed forces helped 
to bring the dictator Ibanez to power in 1926; and 
divisions hi the officer corps paved the way for the 
short-lived “Socialist Repuolkr’ of 1932. 
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fbture government. But things are moving very 
fast The conflict between the president and 
congress, the prospect of a referendum, the 
worsening economic situation, and the miUtancy 
of extremists on both sides could mean that the 
moment of truth is at hand. 

The outcome wnj. very much depend on the 
attitude of the Army. No one can accuse Dr 
AUende of neglecting his ofiScers. He tours the 
garrisons and training coUeges making speeches 
and presenting decorations; he has raised wages 
handsomely; and in the cause of “linking the 
army with the nation’s development” he has 
made one general his Minister of Mines and put 
another on the committee that organised the 
Unctad gathering. The courtship of the Pre¬ 
sident may have ma^ the gener^ more con¬ 
scious of their power, but there is no sign that 
it has deflected them from the professional, 
apoUtical traditions of the Chilean armed 
forces.* On the other hand, there are three things 
that Chilean officers tend to get a little edgy over. 

The first is Cuban involvement in the country’s 
politics. Colonel Labbe, the former commandant 
of the military academy, was sacked not long 
after his cadets mysteriously came down with a 
’flu epidemic during Fidel Castro’s visit last year. 
The visit of the training ship Esmeralda to ^ba 
is said to have been something of a disaster, 
since the hand-picked groups of Cuban families 
aUowed to visit the ship left it littered with hand¬ 
written pamphlets saying things like "Don’t let 
Chile go the same wayt” Some younger officers 
complained to me of bow “six or seven captains 
and majors” were given courses in Cuba, on 
delicate subjects like the technique of coup d’itat. 

More unsettling for the man in the barracks 
is competition from armed civilians. Up in the 
Andes at his base near Liquifie, Comandante 
Pepe, the mUitaiy chieftain of the Mir (and, 
incidentally, a wanted criminal) is still running 
some 400,000 acres as a private fief and turning 
back army patrols as if he were a sovereign power. 

Finally, the most sensitive issue of aU is 
political interference in the barracks. As one 
ChUean politician remarked to me, “What really 
made the soldiers act in Brazil in 1964 was leftist 
agitation among their own troops.” Dr AUende 
has until recently been very scrupulous about 
not interfering with the military chain of com¬ 
mand—or with military inteUigence. But the 
miristas have been less cautious. Conscript 
soldiers have been drawn into rallies in the slum 
poblaciones. And Communist Party documents 
leaked to the conservative daily £/ Mercurio (and 
subsequently hotly denied by the party’s central 
committee) suggest that the Communist youth 
may also have been working on the draftees. 
One of the documents found in the possession 
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Points of the Compass 


of Patricio Cueto Ronito, a 23-ycar-oId CP 
militant in the Vaipariso area, outlines the 
following “urgent instructions”: 

1. Registration of each draftee in his respective 
canton, since the central committee states that no 
comrade of draft age for military service should 
abstain from doing his term. . . . 

2. Preparation of a general register of comrades 
who join the service, including the location, regi¬ 
ment and province. . . . No member may abstain 
from doing his compulsory military service and the 
committees must be informed of any member who 
has not registered or presented himself at the 
appointed date. 

3. The comrades must be indoctrinated before 
joining the .service so that they will be aware of their 
role during this period.* 

If the document is authentic, it points to a 
Communist programme of subversion aimed at 
conscript soldiers and designed to produce a 
political militia. If that is actually being carried 
out, it is proof that Chile’s Communists are not 
content to play by the rules of the democratic 
game. It would also be a fundamental miscal¬ 
culation, since it would represent the one thing 
certain to sway the Army leaders from their 
traditional political neutrality. 

P erhaps one reason why so much of the 
“Chile debate” that is raging in the lecture 
haHs of Paris and New York seems to miss the 
point is that we are very easily confused by 
vocabulary. It is veiy hard for most Westerners 
to think rationally, for example, when the word 
“reform” is thrust at them. After all, we have 
been schooled to think of much of Latin America 
as the home of brutal oligarchs and downtrodden 
pea.sants, where the radical redistribution of 
land and income is the essential prerequisite for 
social peace. What I found in Chile makes that 
stereotype seem laughable. 

The government’s offensive against private 
industry and the expropriation of small farmers 
is not “reform” in any meaningful sense. Certainly, 
some of the companies involved were badly run. 
Certainly, more had to be done for the Mapuches 
and the landless rural labourers who had had 
no real stake in the Christian Democrats’ 
reforms. But what Dr Allende’s government has 
actually achieved is not reform in a social sense, 
since it has not led to any new experiments in 
workers’ participation. And many peasants (with 
that healthy respect for property that is charac¬ 
teristic of peasants) do not rejoice at being trans¬ 
ferred from a private farm to a state-run centra 
run by Cora bureaucrats. 

Nor is this reform in an economic sense, since 
it has not resulted in technical innovation or 
more efficient management. The rise in industrial 

•Published in El Mercurio, 3 March 1972. See 
El Siglo, 2 March 1972, for the Communist response. 


production last year was simply due to the utilisa¬ 
tion of unused productive capacity. There has 
been little new investment, and no attention to 
bringing in new industries. The food import bill, 
at the same time, rose to $280 million as agri¬ 
cultural production sagged and stocks of cattle 
were run down alarmingly fast. Chile’s economic 
problems, admittedly, are partly the result of a 
huge burden of inherited debt and of market 
fluctuations in the world price of copper. But a 
doctrinaire insistence on a rigid system' of state 
capitalism k la russe has not helped to solve 
them. When all the political arguments have 
been left aside, the big question before Chile is 
the one before all the developing*countries: how 
do they catch up? Dr Allende’s planners are very 
far from having any answers. 

By the middle of 1972, there were signs that the 
more reasonable men in Allende’s coalition had 
at last seen the need to slow down the programme 
of State takeovers in order to raise production 
and balance the budget, and the Communist 
Party was pressing for tougher measures against 
the extreme Left. There were even stories that, at 
the end of May, Allende had offered no fewer than 
five cabinet Jobs to members of the armed forces 
at the instigation of the Communists. Chile had 
provided the world with another extraordinary 
spectacle: a Moscow-line Communist Party ready 
to back what might almost have amounted to a 
military junta under a civilian president. 

As it turned out, the Army declined the offer. 
But afterwards, in mid-June, Allende reshuffled 
his cabinet and dropped Pedro ■Vuskovic, his 
economic commissar. Although left-wing Social¬ 
ists were stronger than ever in the new adminis¬ 
tration, the new minister of finance, Orlando 
Millas, was a cautious and highly orthodox 
Communist whose opposition to “armed 
struggle” had led him to criticise Fidel Castro in 
no uncertain terms back in the mid-1960s. It 
seemed that, once again, Allende had drawn back 
from the brink in favour of a “middle strategy” 
based on the attempt to divide the opposition by 
courting the favours of left-wing Christian 
Democrats, To sceptics, there was a case of 
riculer pour mieux sauter —a question of tactics, 
rather than a basic change of heart. 

But the continuing violence in the countryside 
and the squabble between the Communists and 
the revolutionary I.eft suggested an interesting 
possibility: that, at the end of the day, Allende 
and the orthodox Left might be forced to do 
battle with the Mir and its sympathisers. Whether 
or not Allende would be prepared to move 
against the far I^eft, he could not look forward to 
the March 1973 congressional elections with any 
confidence on the basis of his government’s 
economic record and its failure to maintain order. 
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An Unpublished Letter (II) 

Bakunin 
to Nechayev 

2nd June, 1870, Locarno 

MAGINE YOURSELF IN THE MIDST OF R 

successful spontaneous revolution in Russia. 
The state an4. with it all socio-political order 
is in ruins. The people has risen, has taken all 
it needed and has chased away ail its oppressors. 
Neither law nor power exist any longer. The 
stormy ocean has burst all dams. This far 
from homogeneous, on the contrary extremely 
varied mass, the Russian people, covers the 
illimitable space of the Russian Empire. It has 
begun to live and act for itself as it really is, 
and no longer as it was ordered to be, everywhere 
in its own way—general anarchy. The enormous 
quantity of mud which has accumulated within 
the people is stirred and rises to the surface. In 
various places emerge a large number of new, 
brave, clever, unscrupulous and ambitious 
people who, of course, attempt each in his own 
way to obtain-the people’s trust and to direct it 
to Ws own advantage. These people come into 
collision, fight and destroy each other. It seems 
this is a terrible and hopeless anarchy. 

But imagine, in the midst of tUs general 
anarchy, a secret organisation which has scat¬ 
tered its members in small groups over the 
whole territory of the Empire but is, never¬ 
theless, firmly united; inspired by a common 
ideal and a common aim which are applied 
everywhere, of course modified according to 
prevailing conditions: an organisation which 
acts everywhere according to a common plan. 
These small groups, unknown by anybody as 
such, have no officially recognis^ power but 
they are strong in their ideal, which expresses 
ilic very essence of the people’s instincts, desires 
and demands, strong also in their clearly realised 
purpose among a mass of people struggling 
without purpose or plan. Finally, they are 
strong in their solidarity which ties all the 
obscure groups into one organic whole, in the 
intelligence and energ> of their members who 


Thb is the concluding section of Michael 
Bakunin's letter to Sergei Nechayev recently 
discovered in Paris by Professor Michael Confino, 
translated from the Russian by Lydia Bott. 


have managed to create around thonsdves a 
circle of people more or less devoted to the same 
ideal and naturally subject to their inflmnoe— 
these groups will be able to lead the popular 
movement without seeking for themselves pri¬ 
vileges, honours or power, in defiance of all 
ambitious persons who are divided and fighting 
among themselves, and to lead it to the greatest 
possible realisation of the socio-economic ideal 
and to the organisation of fullest liberty for the 
people. This is what I call the collective dictatorship 
of the secret organisation. This dictatorship is free 
from all self-interest, vanity, and ambition for it is 
anonymous, invisible, and docs not pve advan¬ 
tage or honour, or official recognition of power to 
a member of the group or to the groups them¬ 
selves. It does not threaten the liberty of the 
people because it is free from all official diaracter. 
It is not placed above the people like state power 
because its whole aim, defined by its programme, 
consists of the fullest realisation of the liberty of 
the people. 

This dictatorship is not contrary to the free 
development and self-determination of the 
people or its organisation from below according 
to its own customs and instincts, for it acts on tte 
people only by the natural personal influence of 
its members who are not invested with any power 
and are scattered like an invisible net in all 
regions, districts, and rural communities and, 
each one in his own place and in agreement with 
others, trying to direct the spontaneous re¬ 
volutionary movement of the people towards a 
general plan which has been fully agreed and 
defined beforehand. This plan for the organisa¬ 
tion of the people’s liberty must firstly be firmly 
and clearly delineated as regards its main prin¬ 
ciples and aims in order to exclude any possibility 
of misunderstanding and deviation by its members 
who will be called upon to help in its realisation. 
Secondly, it must be sufficiently wide and human 
to embrace and take in all the inescapable changes 
which arise from differing circumstances, all 
varied movements arising from the variety of 
national life. 

T hus the problem is at present how to 
organise from elements which we know and 
to which we have access, this secret collective 
dictatorship and strength—which could, firstly, 
disseminate at present a wide popular pro¬ 
paganda, a propaganda which would really 
penetrate among the people, and by the power of 
this propaganda and by organisation within the 
people itself unite the divided strength of the 
people into a mighty force which could break the 
state—and, secondly, which is capable of 
remaining in being in the midst of revolution 
itself without breaking apart or altering its 
direction on the morrow of the people’s liberation. 
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This organisation, partkolarly its basic 
nudeus, must be composed of persons who are 
most determined, most intelligent and as far as 
possible knowledgeable, i.e. Intelligent by experi¬ 
ence, who are passionately and undeviatingly 
devoted, who have, as far as possible, renoimoed 
an personal interests and have renounced once 
and for all, for life, or for death itself, all that 
attracts people, all material comforts and delights, 
aU satisfaction of ambition, status, and fame. 
They must be totally and wholly absorbed by 
one passion, the people’s liberation. They must 
be persons who would renounce personal 
historical importance while they are alive and 
even a name in history after their death. 

Such complete self*deoial is only possible in the 
presence of passion. It omnot be arrived at by a 
consciousness of absolute duty, but even less by a 
system of external control, of restriction and 
compulsion. Passion alone can bring about this 
miracle within a man, this strength without effort. 
Where does passion come from, and how does it 
arise in a man? It comes from life and arises 
through an interaction of life and thought; 
negatively, as a protest hating all that exists and 
oppresses; positively, in the society of people 
of the same mind and with the same feelings, 
as a collective creation of a new ideal. Never¬ 
theless, one must point out that this passion 
is only real and salutary when both sides, the 
positive and the negative, are closely connected 
in it. Hate, the negative side alone, does not 
create anything, does not even create the power 
necessary for destruction and thus destroys 
nothing. The positive side alone will not destroy 
anything, since the creation of the new is im¬ 
possible without the destruction of the old, and 
will not create anything, remaining always a 
doctrinaire dream or a (beaming doctrine. 

Deep passion which cannot be uprooted or 
shaken, is, therefore, the foundation of every¬ 
thing. Without it, even the wisest of men, 
even the most honest of men, would not have 
the strength to carry on to the end the hght 
against the terrible s(x;io-political power which 
oppresses us all. He would not have the strength 
to withstand all the difficulties, possibilities, 
and (most of all) the disappointments which 
await him and which he will meet without 
fail in this unequal and daily struggle. A passion¬ 
less man would not have the strength, faith, or 
initiative; he would not have the courage; and 
this business cannot be carried out without 
courage. But passion alone is not enough. 
Passion engenders energy, but energy without 
sensible guidance is fruitless and absurd. Allied 
to passion there must be reason, cold, calculating, 
real and practical, but also based on theoiy, 
educated by knowledge and experience, wid^ 


ranging but not overlcmking details, capable of 
understanding and discerning people, capable of 
grasping the realities, relationships and con¬ 
ditions of social life in all strata of society and in 
all their manifestations, in their true aspect and 
sense and not arbitrarily and in a dreim, as is 
often done by my friend, namely, you. Finally, 
it is necessary to know well both Russia and 
Europe and the real scxnal and political situation 
in both. Thus passion, while dways remaining 
the basic element, must be led by reason and 
knowledge, must not rush aimlessly about but, 
without losing its inward fire, its fervent in¬ 
exorability, must become cold and thereby 
much stronger. 

Here is the ideal of the conspirator destined 
to be a member of the nucleus of the secret 
organisation 

Y ou WILL ASK, where are we to find 
these people, are there many of them in 
Russia, or even in the whole of Europe? The 
point is that according to my system not many 
are needed. Remember that you do not have 
to create an army but a revolutionary staff. 
You might find possibly 10 such people who 
are nearly ready, perhaps 50 or 60 capable of 
becoming such men and preparing themselves 
for this role—this is more than enough. I 
am deeply convinced that you yourself, in spite 
of all blunders, regrettable and harmful mistakes, 
in spite of a series of disgusting petty and stupid 
deceits, into which you were drawn only by a 
false system, not by ambition, vanity, or self- 
interest, as many, too many, people begin to 
believe, you with whom I would be obliged to 
break and have resolved to do so if you do not 
renounce this system—^you belong to the number 
of these rare people. This is the only reason for 
my love for you, my faith in you in spite of every¬ 
thing, and my patience with you, a patience which, 
however, is now exhausted. In addition to all your 
terrible shortcomings and abortive thinking, I 
recognised and continue to recognise in you an 
intelligent, strong and energetic man, capable of 
cold calculation and, be it from inexperience, 
ignorance, and frequently from false argument, 
(xtpable also of (emplete self-denial. A man 
passionately and wholly devoted and consecrated 
to the cause of popular liberation. 

Renounce your system and you will become 
a valuable man; if, however, you do not wish to 
renounce it, you will certainly become a harmful 
militant, hi^y destructive not to the state 
but to the cause of liberty. But I very much hope 
that the latest events in Russia and abroad have 
opened your qyes and that you will want and 
understand the necessity of joining hands with 
us on a basis of sincerity. In that case, I repeat, 
we shall acknowledge you as a valuable man and 
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will gladly recognise you as our leader for all 
Russian activities. But if you are as I described, 
then surely there will be found in Russia at least 
ten people like you. If they have not yet be«i 
found, look for them and set up a new society 
with them on the following principles and mutual 
conditions: 

1 To adopt fully, wholly and passionately the 
above-mentioned programme in The People’s 
Cause (Narodnoe Delo), with additions and 
clarifications which seem necessary to you. 

2 Quality among all members and their un¬ 
conditional and absolute solidarity—one for all and 
ail for one—^with the obligation for each and 
evrayone to help each other, support and save each 
other to the uttermost, in as much as it is possible 
without danger of annihilation to the Society itself. 

3 Complete frankness among members and pro¬ 
scription of any Jesuitical methcxls in thdr relation¬ 
ship, of all ignoble distrust, all perfidious control, 
of spying and mutual accnisations, the absence 
and a positive strict prohibition of all tattling 
behind members’ backs. When a member has to 
say anything against another member, this must be 
done at a general meeting and in his presence. 
General fraternal control of each other, a control 
which should not be captious or petty and above ail 
not malicious. This type of control must take the 
place of your system of Jesuitical control and 
must become a moral education, a support for the 
moral strength of each member. It must be the 
basis of mutual fraternal trust on which rests all the 
internal and, therefore, external power of the 
Society. 

4 AU weak-nerved, cowardly, ambitious and self- 
scekingfpeople*arc excluded from the Society. They 
can be used as weapons by the Society without their 
knowledge, but on no account must they belong to 
Its nucleus. 

5 In joining the Society, evety member con¬ 
demns himself for ever to be socially unknown and 
insignificant. All his energy and all his intelligetK» 
belong to the Society and must be directed not to 
the creation of personal social strength, but to the 
collective strength of the organisation. Each must be 
convinced that personal influence is powerless and 
fruitless and that only collective strength can over¬ 
come the common enemy and achieve the common 
positive aim. Therefore collective passion must 
gradually be substituted for personal passions 
within each member. 

6 Everyone's personal intelligence vanishes like a 
river in the sea in the collective intelligence and ail 
members obey unconditionally the decisions of the 
latter. 

7 All members are equal; they know all their 
comrades and discuss and decide with them all the 
most important and essential questions bearing on 
the programme of the Society and the progress of 
the cause. The decision of the general meeting is 
absolute law. 

8 In principle each member has the right to know 
eveiythmg. But idle curiosity is forbidden in the 
Society as is aimless ta*k about the business and 
aims of the Secret Society. Knowing the general 
programme and the general direction of afiairs, no 
member asks or tries to find out details which are 
not needed for better execution of that part of the 
enterprise with which he is entrusted and, if it is 
not necessary in practice, will not talk with any 
of his comrades about it. 

9 The Society chooses an Executive Committee 


fl-om among their number consisting of three or 
five members who should organise the branches of 
the Society and manage its activities in ail the 
regions of the Empire on the basis of the programme 
and general plan of action adopted by the decision 
of the Sode^ as a whole. 

10 This Committee is elected for an indefinite 
term. If the Society—I shall call it the People’s 
Fraternity—if the People’s Fraternity is satisfied 
with the actions of the Committee, it will be left 
as such; and while it remains a Committee each 
member of the People’s Fraternity and each 
regional group have to ob^ it unconditionally, 
except for such cases where the orders of the 
Committee contradict either the general pro¬ 
gramme of the principal rules, or the general 
revolutionary plan of action, which are known to 
everybody as ail the Brothers have participated 
equally in the discussion of them. 

11 in such a case members of the group must 
halt the execution of the Ccunmittee’s orders and 
caU the Committee to judgment before the general 
meeting of the People^s riatemity. If the general 
meeting is discontented with the Committee, it can 
always substitute another one for it 

12 Any member and any group is subject to 
judgment by the general meeting of the People’s 
Fraternity. 

13 Since each Brother knows eveiything and 
knows even the personnel of the Committee, the 

S tance of a new member among them must be 
ictod with extreme cautioit difiiculties and 
obstacles. One bad choice can ruin everything. No 
new Brother can be accepted without the consent of 
all, or at the very least three-quarters of all the 
members of the People’s Fraternity. 

14 The Committee divides the members of the 
Fraternity among the Redons and constitutes 
Regional groups of leadersTiips from them. Thb 
leadership could consist of one Brother alone, if 
there are too few members. 

15 Regional leadership is charged with organ¬ 
ising the second tier of the Society—the Regional 
Fraternity, on the basis of the same programme, the 
same rules, and the same revolutionary plan. 

16 All members of the Regional Fraternity know 
each other, but do not know of the existence of 
the People's Fraternity. They only know that there 
exists a Central Committee which bands down to 
them their orders for execution through Regional 
Committee which has been set up by it, i.e. by the 
Central Committee. 

17 As far as possible the Regional Committee is 
composed exclusively of People’s Brothers appoint¬ 
ed and replaced by the Central Committee, with at 
least one People’s Brother. In such a case this 
Brother, with the consent of the C.C., will appoint 
the two best members of the Regional Fraternity to 
act jointly with himself as a Regional Committee; 
but these will not have equal membership rights in 
so far as only the People’s Brother will be in contact 
with the C.C. whose orders he will pass on to his 
comrades of the Regional Committee. 

18 People’s Brothers or Brothers in the redons 
will seek out from among members of the R^onal 
Fraternity people capable and worthy of being ad¬ 
mitted to the People’s Fraternity, and will intrtduce 
them through the C.C. to the general meeting of the 
People’s Fraternity. 

19 Each Regional Committee will set up District 
Committees from members of Regional Fraternity 
and will appoint and replace them. 

20 District Committees can, if necessary and 
only with the consent of the Regional Committee, 
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set up 8 third tku' of the organisation —District 
Fraternity —with a programme and regulations as 
near as possible to the general programme and 
regulations of the People’s Fraternity. The pro¬ 
gramme and reflations of the District Fraternity 
will not come into force until they are discussed 
and passed by the general meeting of the Regional 
Fraternity and have been confirm^ by the Regional 
Committee. 

21 Jesuitical control and a system of entangle¬ 
ment by police methods and lies are totally ex¬ 
cluded from all three tiers of the secret organisation, 
likewise from the District, Regional, and People’s 
Fraternities. The strength of the whole Society, as 
well as the morality, loyalty, energy and dedication 
of each member, is bas^ exclusivdy and totally on 
shared truth, sincerity and trust, and on the open 
fraternal control of all over each one. 

H erb you have tl^ main outline of a 
plan for the Society such as I conceive it to 
be. Obviously this plan must be developed, 
supplemented, and sometimes altered according 
to circumstances and the character of the en¬ 
vironment and should be defined much more 
clearly. But I am convinced that its essence must 
remain, if you wish to create a real collective 
power which is capable of serving the cause of 
people’s liberation and not to initiate a new 
exploitation of the people. 

The system of entanglement and of Jesuitical 
lies is totally excluded from this plan as being 
harmful, divisive, and corrupting principle and 
means. But parliamentary chatter and ambitious 
fussiness are also excluded. Strong discipline of all 
members in tbeir relations with the Committees 
and all individual Committees in their relation 
with the C.C. are retained. The right of judgment 
and control over members belongs to Frater¬ 
nities and not to Committees. New executive 
power is in the hands of the Committees. The 
right of judgment over Committees, including 
the Central, is the province of the People’s 
Fraternity alone. 

According to my plan the People’s Fraternity 
will never consist of more than 50-70 members. 
At first it will probably consist of 10 men or even 
less and will grow slowly, accepting one man 
after another, submitting each one to the strictest 
and most thorough study and, if possible, 
accepting him only with the imanimous consent 
of all members of the People’s Fraternity, but in 
any case not less than three-quarters of the 
Fraternity. It is impossible that in the course of 
two or three years 30 or 40 men cannot be found 
who would be capable of being People’s Brothers. 

Imagine the People’s Fraternity for the whole 
of Russia consisting of 40, at most of 70 members. 

* “On Bakunin’s request Symen Serebrennikov 
added later on another copy the words ‘certainly not’ 
which completely change the sense of this sentence. 
These words do not occur in the original.” Remark 
by Natalie Herzen. 


In addition there would be some hundreds 
of members belonging to the second tier of 
the organisation. Regional Brothers—and you 
have covered the whole of Russia with a mighty 
net. Your staff is set iq>. One has, as mentioned, 
assured within it—in addition to strict caution 
and the exclusion of all chatter, all ambitious 
and idle parliamentary debate—sincerity and 
mutual trust, real solidarity, as the only moralising 
imifying elements. 

The whole Society constitutes one body and 
a firmly united whole, led by the C.C. and 
engaged in imceasing undergrotmd struggle 
against the government and against other 
societies either inimical to it or even those acting 
independently of it. Where there is war, there is 
politics, and there inescapably arises the necessity 
for violence, cunning, and deceit. 

Societies whose aims are near to ours must 
be forced to merge with our Society or, at 
least, must be subordinated to it without their 
knowledge, while harmful people must be 
removed from them. Societies which are inimical 
or positively harmful must be dissolved, and 
finally the government must be destroyed. All 
this cannot be achieved only by propagating the 
truth; cunning, diplomacy, deceit are necessary. 
Jesuit methods or even entanglement can be 
used for this—entanglement is a necessary and 
marvellous means for demoralising and des¬ 
troying the enemy, though chtainly not^ a 
useful means of obtaining and attracting a new 
friend. 

Thus this simple law must be the basis of 
our activity: truth, honesty, mutual trust between 
all Brothers and towards any man who is capable 
of becoming and whom you would wish to 
become a Brother—lies, cunning, entanglement, 
and, if necessary, violence towards enemies. In 
this way you will imbue with morality, strengthen, 
and unite your own people and destroy the 
strength of others. 

You, MY DEAR FRIEND —and this is a terrible 
mistake—have become fascinated by the system 
of Loyola and Machiavelli, the first of whom 
intended to enslave the whole of mankind, and 
the second to create a powerful state (whether 
monarchist or republican is of no importance, it 
would equally lead to the enslavement of the 
people). Having fallen in love with police and 
Jesuitical principles and methods, you intended 
to base on them your ovm organisation, your 
secret collective power: so to say, the heart and 
soul of your whole society. You therefore treat 
your friends as you treat your enemies, with 
cunning and lies, try to divide them, even to 
foment quarrels, so that they should not be able 
to unite against your tutelar. You look for 
strength not in their unity but in their disunity 
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and do not trust them at all. You try to collect 
damning facts or letters (which frequently you 
have read without having the right to do so, 
and which are even stolen), and try to entangle 
them in every way, so that they should be your 
slaves. At the same time you do it so clumsily, 
so awkwardly and carelessly, so rashly and in> 
considerately, that all your deceits, perfidies, 
and cunning are exposed very quickly. You have 
fallen so much in love with Jesuit methods that 
you have forgotten everything else. You have 
even forgotten the aim which led you to them, 
the passionate desire for the people’s liberation. 
You have fallen so much in love with Jesuit 
methods that you are prepared to preach their 
necessity to anybody, even to Zhukovsky. You 
even wanted to write about them, to fill Kolokol 
(The Bell) with these theories—^reminding one of 
Suvorov’s saying “Thank goodness, he is not 
cunning whom everybody knows to be cunning.” 
Briefly, you are playing with Jesuit methods as a 
child plays with a doll or Utin at Revolution. 


N ow LET us HAVE A LOOK at what you 
have achieved and have had time to do in 
Geneva thanks to your Jesuit system. You were 
given the Bakhmetev fund. This is the only real 
result which you have achieved. But Ogarev gave 
it to you and I warmly advised that you should 
be .given it, not because you played the Jesuit 
with us, but because we felt and recognised in 
you, in addition to your far-from-clever Jesuitism, 
a man who.is deeply, warmly, and earnestly 
devoted to the Russian cause. But you know— 
this is a bitter confession for me—almost 
repent that I advised Ogarev to give you the 
fund. Not because I could think that ydu might 
use them dishonestly or for your own advantage 
—saints preserve me from such an ignoble and 
simply inept thought! 1 am prepared to answer 
with my life that you will never use one penny 
more than necessary for yourself. No, 1 begin to 
repent because, observing your actions, T have 
stopped believing in your political wisdom, in 
the earnestness and the reality of your Committee 
and your whole Society. The sum is not large, 
but it is the only one and it will disappear in vain, 
uselessly, and wantonly in mad and impossible 
activities. 

You could have done a lot of useful things in 
Geneva with this modest sum in your hands and 
with the help of a few people who met you with 
complete sincerity and expressed their readiness 
to serve the common cause without demands or 
claims, without vanity or ambition. You could 
have set up a serious organ with an avowed 
social-revolutionary programme and attached to 
it a foreign bureau for the management of Russian 
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activities outside Russia and in a cotain, though 
not absolute but positive [word missing] to 
it. Your Committee, i.e. you, invited me to 
Geneva for this purpose for the first time. What 
did I find in Geneva? First of all, a mangled 
programme for Kolokol on which the Committee 
and you made simply absurd and impossible 
demands. Do you know, I simply cannot forgive 
my weakness in yielding to you on this question— 
I have to answer for this poor Kolokol and for 
solidarity with you to all my international 
friends, thanks on the one hand to Utin and on 
the other to Zhukovsky, the first of whom 
slanders me and you maliciously, and the second 
good-humouredly. 

By the way, about Zhukovsky. You demon¬ 
strated with regard to him your complete ignor¬ 
ance and your incomprehension of people, your 
inability to attract them in a straightforward, 
honest, firm way to your cause. Knowing him 
intimately, 1 have described his character to you 
in detail, his abilities and ineptitudes, so that it 
should not have been diflicult for you to establish 
serious relations with him. I described him to you 
as a very kind and able man, far from stupid, 
although without any intellectual initiative, 
accepting all ideas at second hand and capable 
of popularising them or chattering about them 
fairly eloquently, not so much on paper as 
in conversation. As a man of artistic sensi¬ 
bility fairly firmly committed to a certain 
orientation, but without much character, in 
the sense that he does not like danger, he 
bows before strong contradiction and easily 
succumbs to all sorts of influences. In a word, he 
is a man very capable of being a conductor of 
propaganda, but completely incapable of being a 
member of a secret society. You ought to have 
believed me, but did not do so; and instead of 
attracting ZSiukovsky to our cause, alienated him 
from you and from me. You tried to enlist and 
ensnare him, and having ensnared him, to make 
him your slave. To do this you started to scold 
and ridicule me; but Zhukovsky has an instinct 
for honesty which rebelled. He told me every¬ 
thing that you told him about me, told it with 
indignation and scorn and had I been a vainer and 
weaker man this would have been enough for me 
to break my connection with you. You will 
remember that I contented myself with faithfully 
repeating to you Zhukovsky’s words without 
comment. You did not reply, and I did not think 
it necessary to continue this discussion. Then you 
started to explain to Zhukovsky your favourite 
state-communist and police-Jesuit theories, and 
this finally estranged him from you. Finally, there 
was this unfortunate gossip by Henry, and 
Zhukovsl^ became youur bitter and irreconcilable 
foe, not only your foe but almost mine as well. 
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And he might have been useful in spite of all his 
weaknesses. 

I MUST ALSO CONFESS, dear friend, that your 
system of blackmailing, entangling and scaring 
Tata [Natalie Herzen]* was extremely repugnant 
to me and I told you about this severd times. The 
result was that you instilled in her a deep smpicion 
towards all of us and a conviction that you and I 
intended to exploit [her] financial resources and to 
exploit them, of course, for ourselves and not for 
the cause. Tata is a truly honest and truthful 
person incapable, it seems to me, of giving herself 
completely to anyone or anything, therefore a 
dilettante if not by nature then by perception, an 
intellectual and moral dilettante, whose word, 
however, one can trust and who is capable of 
being, if not our friend, at least a true well-wisher. 
She should have been treated in a straightforward 
and honest manner, without resorting to the tricks 
which you think are your strength, but which in 
fact show your wealmess. While I considered it 
possible and useful to speak to her directly and 
openly to try to influence her free convictions, I 
did so. I did not wish to go any further with you 
in this matter as I found it repugnant. As soon as 
I heard from you that Natalia Alekseevna had 
slandered me, maintaining that 1 had designs on 
Tata’s pocket and saw that Tata herself was 
doubtful, not knowing whether this was true, I 
withdrew from her decisively. 

By the way, you insisted several times that you 
heard from Tata herself that Natalia Alekseevna 
and Tchorzewski claim everywhere, shout and 
write to everybody, that I want to exploit Tata’s 
financial resources. Natalia Alekseevna and 
Tchorzewski, on the contrary, maintain that they 
have never written and said it, and Tata herself 
confirmed this. During your last visit to Geneva 
you told me that you heard from Serebrennikov 
(Symen) that Zliukovsky had told him that I 
exploit Tata. I asked Serebrennikov and found 
out that Zhukovsky said that not about me, but 
about you. You also told me that Zhukovsky’s 
wife tried to persuade you to join Utin, assuring 
you that an alliance with me was useless, impos¬ 
sible, and harmful. She maintains the contrary: 
she did not speak about me to you; she did not 
invite you to join Utin with whom she herself had 
more or less broken, and that you, not she, 
proposed that you find money to achieve an 
alliance and she was waiting to receive these funds 
from you. 

You see how many unnecessary, stupid lies 
there are, and how easily they are revealed. Yes, 
1 must confess that my first visit to Geneva had 

•See Natalie Herzen, “A Revolutionary Diary”, 
Encounter, May 1970. 


already disappointed me and undermined my 
faith in the possibility of a firm alliance and 
common action with you. In addition, not a 
sensible word was said between us about the 
business for which I was summoned and solely for 
which I came to Geneva. Several times I started a 
discussion about the foreign bureau; you avoided 
it, awaiting some sort of final answer from the 
Committee, which never arrived. Finally, I left, 
having ^t through you a letter to the Committee 
in which I demanded a clear definition and 
e^lanation of the btisiness for which I was 
summoned, firmly intending not to return to 
Geneva unless I had received a satisfactory reply. 

In May you again started asking me to come 
to Geneva. I refused several times; finally I came. 
The last trip confirmed all doubts and completely 
shook my faith in the honesty and truthfulness of 
your word. Your conversations with Lopatin in 
my presence on the evening of my arrival: his 
direct and sharp accusations, which he made to 
your face with a conviction which did not permit 
any doubt as to the veracity of his words—^words 
which showed your statements to be lies. His 
direct contradiction of all details in the story 
written by you about your escape. His direct 
accusations against your dearest friends, accusa¬ 
tions of ignoble, even stupid treachery before the 
commission of inquiry, accusations which were 
not unsupported but based on their written 
evidence which (according to him knd confirmed 
by you later) he had a chance to read. In parti¬ 
cular, the contempt expressed by him about the 
completely unnecessary denunciation by Pryzhov, 
of whom you spoke as being one of ^our brat and 
firmest friends. Finally, his direct and definite 
denial of the existence of your Committee which 
was expressed in the following words: 

“Nechayev can tell the story to you who live outside 
Russia. However, he will not repeat all this in my 
presence, knowing full well that I am familiar with 
all the groups, all the people and all attitudes and 
facts in Russia. You see that he confirms by his 
silence the truth of all I say both about hLj escape, 
the circumstances of which, as he is aware, are only 
too well known to me, down to the smallest detail, 
and 1 know also about his friends and imaginary 
Committee.” 

And in fact you remained silent and did not 
attempt to defend yourself, or any of your friends, 
or even the reality of the existence of your 
Committee, 

He triumphed; you retreated before him. I 
cannot express to you, my dear friend, how hurt 
I was both for your sake and for mine. I could not 
doubt the truth of Lopatin’s words any longer. It 
followed that you systematically lied to us, that 
your whole enterprise was riddl^ with rotten lira 
and was founded on sand. It meant tliat your 
Committee consisted of you accounting for at 
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least three-quarters of it, with a following of two. 
three, or foiu: people who are subordinate to you, 
or at least under your predominant infli^ce. It 
trwant that the cause to which you had entirely 
dedicated your life had burst, diraipated in a puff 
of smoke, as a result of false and stupid orienta¬ 
tion, as a result of your Jesuitical system which 
had corrupted you and, even more, your friends. 

I loved you deeply and still love you, Nechayev. 
I firmly, too firmly, believed in you and to see you 
in such a position, so humiliated in front of the 
chatterer Ix^patin, was inexpressibly bitter to me. 

I WAS ALSO HURT on my own account. Carried 
away by my faith in you, I gave you my name and 
publicly espoused your cause. 1 tried as much as 
1 could to strengthen Ogarev’s sympathy towards 
you and his faith in your cause. 1 continually 
advised him to give up to you all the money. 
1 attracted Ozerov to you and spared no efforts 
in order to persuade Tata to join us, Le. you, and 
to devote herself wholly to your cause. Finally, 
against my better judgment, I persuaded Ogarev 
to agree to publish Kolokol according to the wild 
and impossible programme invented by you. 
Briefly, having complete faith in you, while you 
systematically duped me, I turned out to a 
complete fool. This is painful and shameful for a 
man of my experience and my age. Worse than 
this, 1 spoilt my situation with regard to the 
Russian and the International causes. 

When Lopatin left, 1 asked you: Is it possible 
that he told the truth, that everything you told me 
was a lie? You evaded an answer. It was late and 
1 left. All the conversations and discussions with 
Lopatin the following day finally convinced me 
that Lopatin told the truth. You were silent. I 
awaited the result of your last talk with Lopatin; 
you did not tell me about it, but I found it out from 
Lopatin’s letter which Ozerov will read to you. 

What I found out was enough to induce me to 
take measures against further exploitation of 
myself and my friends by you. Accordingly I 
wrote you an ^timatum which I hastily read to 
you at the Turks* and which you appeared to 
accept. 

Since then I have not seen you. 

The day before yesterday I finally received a 
letter from Lopatin from which I gathered two 
rather sad facts: firstly, you (I do not wish to use 
any adjectives) you lied when you reported to me 
your talk with Lopatin. Everything you told me 
about his alleged words was a complete lie. He 
did not tell you that I gave him letters from 
Lyubavih: “The old man could not hold out, he 
is in our hands now and cannot do anything 

*A villa where Bakunin and Nechayev met, 
previously inhabited by a company of Turks. 
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against us, and we can now all..to which you 
were supposed to have replied: “If Bakunin was 
so weak as to give you Lyubavin’s letters, we have 
otl»r letters, etc.” You lied, you slandered 
Lopatin, and you deliberately duped me. Lopatin 
is surprised that I believed you, and in a polite 
form deduces from this fact a conclusion less than 
flattering to my mental capacities. He is right. In 
this case I showed myself a complete fool. He 
would not have jud^ me quite so severely had 
he known how deeply, how passionately, how 
tenderly I loved you and believed in you! You 
were able, and found it useful, to kill this beltef in 
me—so much the worse for you. How could I 
think that a man who was intelligent and devoted 
to the cause, as you still remain in my eyes in 
spite of all that has happened—^how could I 
imagine that you would tell such barefaced and 
stupid lies to nn of whose devotion you could 
have no doubts? Why did you not realise that 
your impudent lies would be discovered and that 
I would demand, would have to demand, an 
explanation from Lopatin, the more so because 
my ultimatum contained a clearly expressed 
d^and that the Lyubavin affair must be com¬ 
pletely clarified? Another fact: Lyubavin did not 
get my reply to his rude letter, therefore he did 
not receive ray receipt which I enclosed with this 
reply. When I showed you my reply and receipt, 
you asked me to wait and not send them. I did 
not agree, and you offered to post them but did 
not do so. 


T his is enough, nechayev— our old 
relationship and our mutual obligations are 
at an end. You yourself have destroyed them. If 
you thought and still think that you have bound 
me, entangled me morally and materially, you are 
completely mistaken. Nothing on earth can bind 
me against my conscience, against my honour, 
against my will, against my revolutionary 
convictions and duty. 

It is true that thanks to you my financial 
position is now very difficult. I have no means of 
existence, and my only source of income, trans¬ 
lating Marx and the hope of other literary work 
connected with it, has now dried up. I am 
aground and do not know how 1 shall manage to 
get off, but that is the least of my troubles. 

It is true that I have compromised friends and 
was compromised in front of them. It is true that 
I am being slandered in connection with the 
funds, in connection with Tata, and finally in 
connection with all the recent events in Russia. 

But all this will not deter me. In case of dire 
necessity I am prepared for a public admission 
and confession of my stupidity, of which of course 
1 shall be very much ashamed, but which will 
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reflect even more upon you—but I shall not Nor do I believe in the justice or wisdom of what 


remam your unwilling ally. 

Thus I give notice to you that all my horrid 
relationships with you and with your cause are 
at an end. But in breaking them off I offer you new 
relations on a different basis. 

Lopatin, who does not know you as well as I 
do, would have been surprised at my suggestion 
afito all that has happened between us. You will 
not be surprised, nor will my close friends. 

There is no doubt that you have perpetrated 
many stupidities and many dirty tricks, positively 
harmful and destructive to the cause. But it is also 
clear to me that all your inept actions and terrible 
blunders were not caused by your self-interest, 
greed, vanity, or ambition, but only by your 
misunderstanding of the situation. You are a 
passionately dedicated man; there are few like you. 
This is your strength, your valour and your 
justification. You and your Committee, if the 
latter really exists, are full of energy and are pre¬ 
pared to execute without fuss anything you 
consider useful for the cause—this is valuable. But 
neither your Committee nor you possess any 
common sense—this is now obvious. You have 
taken to the Jesuit system like children, and seeing 
in it your whole strength, success, and salvation 
have forgotten the very essence and aim of the 
Society: liberation of the people not only from 
the government but from you, from yourselves. 
Having adopted this system you have carried it 
to a monstrously stupid extreme, have corrupted 
yourselves by it and have disgraced the Society 
throughout the world by your only too obvious 
guile and incredible stupidities—^like your stem 
letters to Lyubavin and to Natalia Alekseevna 
which were matched by your polite patience 
towards Utin; like your attempts to ingratiate 
yourself with him while he slandered all of us 
loudly and impudently; like your stupid com¬ 
munist programme and a whole series of shame¬ 
less deceits. All this proves an absence of common 
sense, an ignorance of people, relationships, and 
things. It follows that one cannot rely on your 
common sense, at least at present, in spite of the 
fact that you are an extremely intelligent man, 
capable of further development. This, however, 
gives hope for the future; at present you are as 
clumsy and inept as a boy. 

Having finaixy convinced myself of this, my 
position is now as follows: 

I do not believe your words, your unsupported 
assurances and promises which are not confirmed 
by facts, knowing that you would not hesitate to 
lie if this seemed to you to be useful to the cause. 

* “Quite wrong” [Natalie Herzen’s commentl. 


you imagine to be useful, because you and your 
Committee have given me too many proofs of 
your positive lack of sense. But denying your 
veracity and your wisdom, I do not ^ny your 
energy and your undoubted devotion to the cause, 
and believe that there are few people in Russia 
equal to you in either. This, 1 repeat again, was 
the chief, indeed the only basis of my love for 
you and my faith in you and I am convinced it 
still remains a guarantee that you alone of all the 
Russians I know are capable of serving the 
revolutionary cause in Russia and destined to do 
so but only if you want and are able to alter the 
whole system of your activities .in Russia and 
abroad. However, if you do not wish to change it, 
you will inevitably become a man highly harmful 
to the cause as a result of those very qualities 
which are your strength. 

As a consequence of these considerations and 
in spite of all that has happened between us, I 
would wish not only to remain allied with you, 
but to make this union even closer and firmer, on 
condition that you will change the system entirely 
and will make mutual trust, sincerity and truth 
the foundation of our future relations. Otherwise 
the break between us is inevitable. 

Now here are my personal and general condi¬ 
tions. 1 will enumerate the personal ones first: 

1 You must shield and clear me entirely in the 
Lyubavin affair by writing a collective letter to 
Ogarev, Tata, Ozerov and S. Serebrennikov in 
which you will announce, as is indeed the truth, 
that I did not know anything about the letter of the 
Committee and that it has b^n written without my 
knowledge and consent. 

2 That you have read my reply to Lyubavin with 
the enclosed receipt for 300 rubles and having 
undertaken to send it, have either posted it or not. 

3 That I have never directly or indirectly inter¬ 
fered in the disposal of the Bakhmetev fund. That 
you have received the whole of the monies at 
various times: first from the hands of Herzen* and 
Ogarev and the remaining, larger part from the 
hands of Ogarev who, after the death of Herzen 
was the only one who had the right to dispose of 
it, and that you received this fund in the name of 
the Committee whose manager you were. 

4 If you have not yet given Ogarev the receipt 
for this fund, then you must do so. 

5 You have to return as soon as possible the note 
from Danielson through us and through Lopatin. 
If you have not got it (though I am sure you have) 
you must in the same letter undertake to deliver it 
in the shortest possible time. 

6 You will abandon purposeless or, worse, 
positively harmful attempts for a rapprochement 
with Utin, who most vilely slanders both of us and 
all that is ours in Russia, and on the contrary will 
undertake, having chosen the right time and 
occasion in order not to harm the cause, to conduct 
open war against him. 

These are my personal conditions; a refusal of 
one of them, in particular of the first five and the 
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first half of the sixth (i.e. breaking off all ties with 
Utin), will be sufficient reason for me to break all 
relations with you. All this has to be done by you 
generously, frankly, honestly without any mis¬ 
understandings, reservations, hints and equivoca¬ 
tions. It is time we put our cards on the table. 

jp^ERE ARE the general conditions: 

1 Wiffiout naming the names, which we do not 
need, you will show us the actual state of your 
organisation and cause in Russia, of your hopes, 
your propaganda, your movements, without 
exaggeration and deceit. 

2 You will eradicate from your organisation 
any use of police and Jesuitical systems, confining 
their application to the government and inimical 
parlies and only when it is really necessary in 
practice and in accordance with common sense. 

3 You will drop the absurd idea that revolution 
can be made outside the people and without its 
participation, and will adopt as a basis of your 
organisation the spontaneous people’s revolution 
in which the people will be the army and the 
organisation only its staff. 

4 You will adopt as a basis of the organisation 
the social-revolutionary programme expounded 
in the first number of The People’s Cause {Narod- 
noe Deld), the plan of organisation and revolu¬ 
tionary-propaganda expounded by me in my 
letter, with such additions and alterations as we 
shall together find necessary at a general meeting. 

5 All that has been agreed in our common 
discussion and unanimous decisions will be pro¬ 
posed by you to all your friends in Russia and 
abroad. Should they reject our decisions, you will 
have to decide for yourself whether you wish to 
follow them or us, to break your ties with them 
or with us. 

6 If they accept the programme, organisational 
plan, the rules of the Society, the plan for propa¬ 
ganda and for revolutionary action worked out 
by us, you will, in your own and their name, give 
us your hand and your word of honour that from 
now on this programme, this plan of organisation, 
propaganda and action, will be absolute law and 
the indispensable basis of the whole Society in 
Russia. 

7 We shall believe you and will make a new 
firm bond with you—Ogarev, Ozerov, S. Sere- 
brennikov and I, possibly Tata, if she should so 
wish and if you and all the others agree. We shall 
in truth be People’s Brothers who live and act 
abroad.- Therefore, without ever showing any 
undue curiosity, we shall have the right to 
know and will indeed know actively and in the 
necessary detail the situation of conspiratorial 
affairs and immediate aims in Russia. 

8 Then we, all the above-mentioned, will set up 
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a bureau abroad to deal with all Russian affairs 
abroad, without exception, taking into considera¬ 
tion the lines of Russian policy, but choosing 
freely methods, people and means. 

9 In addition, Kolokol will be published with a 
clear revolutionary, socialist programme, if this 
is necessary and if money for it is available. 

Here are my conditions, Nechayev. If you have 
been inspired by good sense and sober judgment 
and if love of the cause is really stronger in you 
than all other considerations, you will accept them. 

And if you do not accept, my decision is 
inflexible. I shall have to break all ties with you. 
I will act independently, taking nothing into 
consideration except my own conscience, under¬ 
standing, and duty. 

M. BcJtunin 


9th June 1870, Locarno. 

ERE, MY FRIENDS,* IS at lost the end 
of my enormous letter to the Baron. Please 
read it all attentively. You will find in it many 
longueurs and repetitions, but 1 hope that you 
will agree with its contents and, most important, 
with its conclusion. If you do agree, will you 
signify it at the end of the letter by your sigrutture 
—there is enough space left for all remarks — 
and try to convey it as soon as possible and, if 
possible, in person and by hand through Ozerov 
to the Baron. I have not re-read it and wrote 
without reflection straight from my head and 
heart. 

The letter is so long, so unbearably long, that 
/ am afraid to ask Tata or friend Sasha, and if 
not them then Serehrennikov, to copy it from the 
beginning and keep his copy—nevertheless this 
is essential for me and for us all. 

I hope you will be pleased with my reply to 
Lopatin which I shall send you tomorrow 
together with Lopatin’s letter (which must be 
read by Serehrennikov and kept in your hands 
as neutrals and witnesses. It must also be read 
to the Baron but not given to him). 

Our friend, the Baron, has completely drowned 
himself in lies and this must be ended. It was with 
good reason that for several years, from 1863 to 
1867, I kept myself apart from Russians and 
Russian affairs. As soon as I touched them I got 
into a muck heap: but now I want to keep up 
with them. It is necessary to unravel the whole 
thing patiently and put it on a sound basis. Ifyou 
want to help me, I hope that together we will 
succeed. 

The main thing for the moment is to save our 
erring and confused friend. In .spite of all he 
remains a valuable man, and there are few 
valuable men in the world. 

Therefore.. .let us save him together .... 

* M. A. Bakunin to Ogarev, Ozerov, 
Serehrennikov and Tata. 
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John Trevelyan Replies 

I SUPPOSE 1 should regard it as a compliment that R 
[Encounter, April] has chosen some comments of 
mine in The Evening News for an exercise of his 
intellectual logic. The subject of my article was violence 
in screen entertainment, and I wrote it in order to 
support my successor, Stephen Murphy, the film 
censor, in his decision to let the adult public see 
Stanley Kubrick’s brilliant film A Clockwork Orange \ 
a decision that I believed to be wholly justified. 

R appears to be unconvinced by my argument, and 
in this he is in company with the Sunday Mirror, a 
newspaper which has undertaken to find out the truth 
about the effect of screen violence on viewers and to 
tell the Home Secretary what he should do about it. 
There is, however, one basic difference. In its condem¬ 
nation of “the guilty men” the Sunday Mirror makes 
full use of the violence that it is claiming to condemn 
in words reminiscent of Hitler at his worst, whereas 
R in cultured English prose merely expresses doubts 
about my claim that there is need for “evidence” to 
justify statements claiming that the fantasy violence of 
the screen produces or stimulates the violence of 
reality. 

Nevertheless R falls into the same trap as the 
Sunday Mirror by implying that, regardless of the 
failure of research to produce “evidence”, “we do not 
require absolute proof” before indulging in condem¬ 
nation. We can fall back on “Revelation”, “Faith”, 
“Deductive Reason” or “Induction.” These processes 
have in the past been used to decide that the Earth was 
fiat, and that the Universe was created solely for the 
benefit of human beings on this planet. 

On one point, however, I am in agreement with him. 
My fear for some time has been that continuous 
programmes of fantasy violence on television and in 
cinemas may render people insensible to the horrors 
of violence, and cause them either to ignore it or to 
accept it as an unchangeable characteristic of human 
personality. If this is so surely one can only make 
people think about the horror of violence by shocking 
them out of their insensibility. This, as I saw it, was 
what Kubrick was doing in his film. 

In my comments I was trying to make the point 
that it was the violence “put into films for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the viewer and for commercial profit” that 
could be condemned for contributing to the apathy. 
Whereas the violence put into a film for a valid pur¬ 
pose, as in /4 Clockwork Orange, might well have the 
opposite effect. It had this effect on me, but obviously 
not on R. He felt that he was being “brutally and 
savagely assaulted himself” which was surely what 
Kubrick intended. He also says that the film “titillates 
the sadistic appetites of its audience.” Was he then 
both raped and titillated at the same time? If so, 
it would be interesting to know which was the stronger 
sensation. 

In the March Encounter John Weightman defends 
the violmce in Straw Dogs, a film that I have not seen 


but which was strongly condemned by some leading 
critics. He found its extremes of violmce “ertit^able” 
and tells us that “the appeal of this film is really 
escapism through violence.” Perhaps next time R 
will contend with his own editorial colleague since 
he would be a much more worthy opponent. 

John Trevelyan 

London 

I HOPE that, in his work as censor, Mr Trevelyan 
looked at films with rather more care and attention 
than he has given to reading my column. 

Of course I did not say that no evidence was re¬ 
quired to justify us in condemning the representation 
of violence on the screen. What I said was that, 
despite Mr Trevelyan’s assertion to the contrary, 
evidence was available which tended to justify us in 
doing so, and that it was reasonable to take this into 
account even if it did not amount to “absolute proof” 
(which, after all, is rarely available for any of our 
moral or aesthetic judgments). 

Nor of course did I imply that Revelation, Faith, 
Deductive Reason, or Induction absolve us from any 
need of evidence; what I said was that in the past they 
have each successively been regarded as in themselves 
sufficient sources of evidence. I find it difficult to see 
how anyone could possibly disagree with this. The 
question is, what do we mean by evidence? 

So perhaps Mr Trevelyan is really arguing with 
someone else, not me (the Sunday Mirror, perhaps?). 
Nor does he seem to have grasp^ the main point of 
my argument, which was the inconsistency of taking it 
for granted, without any evidence at all, that films 
can have good effects, while refusing to. believe, 
without “absolute proof”, that they can have bad 
ones. 

And what on earth gives Mr Trevelyan his rather 
touching assurance that A Clockwork Orange was 
made without thought of commercial profit? I should 
myself be surprised if this was really so but Mr 
Trevelyan, with his much greater knowledge of the 
film industry, may know better. 

Rape dr titillation? 1 am not much of an expert on 
either, but, if Mr Trevelyan really wants to Imow, I 
should regard the first as the more violent experience. 
But I didn’t suffer either during A Clockwork Orange; 
what I endured was assault and battery, which is 
something different again. 

R 

London 

The Fear of Crime 

Anyone who has watched Sidney Hook dispose of a 
critic in a correspondence column wiU be cautious 
about challenging him. Nevertheless, although I agree 
with nearly all that he has to say a^ut the rights of 
potential victims in your April issue, I must rise to 
the defence of sociologists. I am afraid that Professor 
Hook is accurately quoting some sociologist in good 
standing in the reference to the notion that “the 
widespread popular concern about crime is almost as 
serious a problem as the crime problem itself.” No 
doubt he draws a correct inference about the bizarre 
and irresponsible judgment contained in that state¬ 
ment Unfortunate)^, there are sociologists capable of 
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oiakiag such essentially meaningless comparisons. 

But the fear of crime is a destructive phenomenon. 
Its consequences are terrible, no matter how reason¬ 
able and natural the fear itself may be. The buying of 
guns, the mistrust of strangers, the avoidance of the 
streets by day or night, and the loss of community 
arc real and natural responses to the knowledge that 
there is crime in the city and a great deal of it. There 
is much reason to believe that crime feeds on this per¬ 
vading fear. It is easier to mug on an empty street or to 
break into a house. Fearful people are ^ too often 
drawn to the commission of the crimes they fear. The 
child who takes a gun or knife to school for self¬ 
protection may eventually use his weapon for in¬ 
timidation or assault. 

Those who write about the fear of crime as though 
it were hysteria do not help us to understand it. But 
to refer to it as only “natural and reasonable” may 
lead us to ignore its consequences. Until crime is 
radically reduced, a distant eventuality, the fear of 
crime, will cripple us and the communities in which 


we live. In that sense, “the widespread popular 
concern about crime” is indeed an extremely serious 
problem. We would do well to apply our ingenuity to 
making its impact less grievous. 

John P. Conrad 


Washington, D.C. 


Mr Conrad’s observations are reasonable and T do 
not disagree with them. I stressed the propriety of 
“intelligent fear” of crime. This certainly does not 
find appropriate expression in some of the measures 
he justifiably condemns. I would add of course that in 
addition to reorienting our thinking about the rights 
of criminals and the rights of the victims of crime, we 
must also embark on multiple programmes of social 
and educational reform that promise to eliminate 
some of the causes of crime. Where crime is rife, there 
will always be fear of crime. The point is to channel 
it in intelligent ways. 

Sidney Hook 


New York University 


“The Week” That Was 

Claud Cockhum Replies 


Probably one should congratulate Mr D. C. Watt 
[Encxjunter, May] on facing the suffocating ennui of 
prowling and sniffing his way through the dusty files 
of The Week looking for errors of fact and judgment. 

The resulting brain-fag must, I suppose, account 
for the multiplicity of his own errors, otherwise 
difficult to explain or excuse in one purporting to have 
conducted serious historical research. 

One could have expected that he might get the 
simplest, basic facts about his subject right. It is hard 
to read all the way through an article in which the 
author so crudely displays ignorance of such facts at 
the outset. He refers to “the 40,000 odd copies 
Cockburn mailed out evoy week.” If one is discussing 
a publication at all, it is important not to falsify its 
circulation figures. The highest figure ever reached by 
The Week was 12,000. The average was about 7,000. 
1 can only imagine that Mr Watt is one of those who 
finds it impossible to conceive how a paper with so 
small a circulation could have had the infiuence he 
attributes to The Week. It is a common mistake of 
people with limited, or purely commercial, vision to 
equate circulation with influence. 

He has an obscurely written passage in which he 
finds significance—finds indeed an explanation of my 
political behaviour—in my “being 1^.” I am not 
Irish. Nor were my ancestors. When I started The 
Week I had never been to Ireland. 

He says I was not an “openly avowed" Communist. 
Short of advertising that affiliation in the matrimonial 
columns of 77te Times, I could hardly have been less 
secretive about it. It was published in dozens of 
newspapers and many languages. It was known to 
most politically, diplomatically and journalistically 
informed people in London. Perhaps Mr Watt does 
not meet informed people. 


He complains that there arc gaps in the library files 
of The Week. If he knew a little more about what he is 
trying expertly to write about, he would know (i) '*Tiat 
during most of its lifetime The Week had a secretarial 
staff of one. Often the mailing had to be handled 
haphazard. Those libraries which expected to get it free 
had low priority in the scramble. (2) Part of the total 
mailed weekly was irregularly but frequently seized 
by the police. (J) When the paper was suppressed, the 
police took away the whole file. Mr Watt can, I 
believe, consult it at Scotland Yard. 

His notion of the role of American and other 
foreign correspondents connected, most informally, 
with The Week is grotesque but revealing. It would be 
insulting to them were it not so evidently the product 
of simple ignorance. I am glad to see that he excepts 
G. E. R. Gedye from his clumsy strictures. He evi¬ 
dently does not know—how would such a person as 
Watt know?—that Gedye was one of the first dozen 
subscribers to The Week and thereafter was for many 
years among its most regular and valued informants: 
characteristically, when personal meetings were im¬ 
possible, he repeatedly risked his job by sending his 
urgent reports through the mail. 

To suppose that men like Edgar Mowrer, John 
Gunther, Pertinax, Norman Ebbutt, or Sir Willmott 
Lewis did not “hob-nob” with “ffie great”—^what 
gaping snobisme inspired that ghastly phrase?—is to 
misunderstand the atmosphere of a whole period. 

This leads him to proclaim his cosy belief that 
members of “the Establishment” had “at least a more 
accurate understanding of the processes and influences 
which produced official policy than had the inter¬ 
national press corps.” Here Watt, in that spirit 
of reverence for the Establishment wffich permeates 
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his article, shows himself plus royaliste que le Rot. The 
people at the Foreign Office, Quai d’Orsay and 
Wilhelmstrasse never made so large a claim. 

Watt is unaware of the fact, which was of real 
importance and significance in the Thirties, that a 
great part of the information reaching the corres¬ 
pondents came from highly placed officials of the 
Establishment who, for poUticai, often patriotic 
reasons, regarded the policy of their Governments as 
disastrous, and desired that it be exposed. 

Only a couple of months ago, at a small party, a 
person, operating roughly at the Watt level, remarl^ 
that naturally The Week had no genuine information 
about British foreign policy. Another of those present, 
who retired from an Ambassadorship a few years 
ago, said he could hardly agree since he himself had 
been a member of the confidential committee set up 
by the Foreign Office to investigate where The Week's 
steady supply of inside information from the Foreign 
Office was coming from. (The committee never found 
it; they did not look quite high enough in the 
echelons. I am sorry that even at this date I cannot give 
the relevant names to Mr Watt for use in his forth¬ 
coming book, since both those principally concerned 
still occupy fairly conspicuous positions in diplomacy 
and the City.) 

Mr Watt’s non-understanding of the period makes 
it difficult to ponder seriously his criticisms of parti¬ 
cular reports in 77te Week. I find his factual informa¬ 
tion and his assessments alike suspect. 

I wouu) SUGGEST, however, that if he were to study 
the files of The Times with the same critical glare he 
directs to those of The Week he would find in the 
same period more factual errors, more distorted 
interpretations than he discovered in The Week. 
I always said at the time that we did not pretend to 
be 100 per cent accurate: vra did claim to be more 
accurate than The Times. 

All this would hardly be worth bothering about 
were it not that 1 have noticed in recent years that 
whenever The Week is currently criticised, the 
criticism is part of some attempt to re-write the 
history of the Thirties in a sense favourable to 
Neville Chamberlain, ‘The Cliveden Set”, and the 
then existing Establishment in general. 

Claud Cockburn 

Brook Lodge, Youghal, 

Co. Cork, Ireland 

Mr Cockburn scatters insults with all the abandon of 
one of A1 Capone’s trigger men spraying a Chicago 
street with bullets in the hope that one will hit its 
target. I should have known he was a Scot. “Flyting”, 
verbal contestation with the argumentum ad hominem 
as a valued weapon, is a Scottish sport going back at 
least to the late Middle Ages. Yet why is he so 
aggrieved when I overdo things in his favour? What 
would he have said if I had dropped a “0” ofT my figure 
for 77ie Week’s circulation? He calls me a snob— 
apparently becauselallegedly revere the Establishment 
but did not know the right “top people” in London 
when The Week was being published. How could 1? 
I was only eighteen when The Week ceased publica¬ 
tion and I was, dare I confess it to Mr Cockburn, bom 
and bred in the provinces. After which conlession 


Mr Cockburn will no doubt expect me to abandon all 
attempts to write anything about the 1930s which does 
not accept The Week as gospel. 

I remain uiuepentant in my belief that those who 
were involved in the processes of making decisions oa 
foreign policy in their own country, and knew how 
th^ woe reached in other countries, would have 
regarded The Week’s universal application of the 
conspiratorial theory of history with a certain 
scepticism. As for the provincial readers of The Week, 
like my parents, or its American readership, does 
Mr Cockburn maintain that they knew his Party 
affiliations? Or is it that not being his kind of “top 
prople” (see his list on pp. 139-40 of /, Claud) they 
did not matter? And if I have any complaints about the 
difficulty of getting hold of a file of The Week, they 
were not directed at the MIs-infested figure of Mr 
Cockburn and I cannot see why he should feel they were. 

As to The Week’s sources of information, the great 
test is not who they were but whether what they said 
was accurate. Or does Mr Cockburn feel that all 
members of “the Establishment” always told the 
truth to him and his informants, and never succeeded 
in “gulling” him. Perhaps the obverse of “it must be 
tme—the Quai d’Orsay has denied it” was “it must 
be true—^the Quai d’Orsay has leaked it to one of 
Mr Cockbum’s distinguished friends.” 

But all of this is a smokescreen—as are Mr Cock- 
burn’s distinguished, but anonymous cx-Foreign 
Office informants. Perhaps he has their signed 
depositions in a safe deposit in Switzerland. The 
ultimate test of The Week is—was it accurate? I used 
to accept Mr Cockbum’s assurancos on tliis point. 
Then it occurred to me to check—the results >vere 
presented to Encounter’s readership. Mr Cockburn 
spends four-fifths of his letter exhibiting his contempt 
for me because he cannot dispute my conclusion— 
that The Week is essential to understanding the 
psychology of the 1930s, but useless as a guide to 
events. What is interesting is to compare it with other 
similar private news letters published at the time. The 
best, by far, and the only one to my knowledge 
actually investigated by MI5 for a possible breach of 
the Official Secrets Act, was the Whitehall Letter 
whose editor was the late Captain Victor Gordon- 
Lennox, then diplomatic correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph. His information came very largely from 
Sir Robert Vansittart and Rex Leeper. 

Mr Cockburn ends, characteristically, with a smear. 
He once wrote: 

“I have sometimes wondered since whether I really 
believed more than about 2S% of the tens of 
thousands of words I wrote at that time . . . what 
matters is not whether the weapon is good, but 
whether the cause is.” 

Historians, Mr Cockburn, are not concerned with 
whitewash. They are concerned with the distinction 
between myths spread by the interested parties, and 
genuine evidence. The Week, like Mr Cockburn 
himself, is part of the history of the 1930s. That 
history is full of myths. I set out to identify one of 
them, to demythologise a small part of recent history. 
I submit that he has written nothing to defeat my 
purpose. 

Donald C. Watt 

London School of Economics 
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London ManthrUrr 


the real THING: ForRcries by Thomas Wise, 
the eminent bibliographer who specialised in forging 
rare and even non-existent Victorian pamphlets, are 
now fetching quite high prices. It is only a question 
of time, perhaps, before it becomes worthwhile for 
some forger to forge copies of Wise’s own forgeries. 

This odd phenomenon has already occurred in the 
case of forgeries by van Meegercn, the famous 
Dutch forger who specialised in paintings by Vermeer. 

Forgeries of van Meegeren’s forgeries and 
forgeries of paintings which he did not forge but 
which can be falsely attributed to him have already ap¬ 
peared. If the market holds there may soon be 
forgeries of forgeries of forgeries, an endless vista 
of fraud. • daily tllk.raph 

London 

Mianino ok Mkaning; It is hitiiiff some people 
luuJly- referendum fever. Three weeks ago the 
/ ahour Shadow Cabinet declared against a referen¬ 
dum on the Common Market. 

Last week, with Mr Wilson leading, it stood on 
iis head [Woodrow Wyatt Hrife.v]. 

Doubtless those who want a refei endum in whit h 
the public would he asked yes or no to the Common 
Market weie elated by last Sunday’s front page of 
the "Sunday E.xpress". It displayed answers to a 
sill ir.) conducted by the National Opinion Polls for 
the Anti-Common Market Information Bureau. 

One question pointed out that Norway, Denmark 
and Ireland will hold a leferendiim before joining. 
"Do you think the British should do the same?" the 
question went on 

Seventy-eight pci cent said yejr. However, 
anothei question in the same .survey was not printed. 

It iffl.v “you may have heard the word referendum. 
Can you tell me what this wind means to you?" 

Only 27 per cent gave the correct meaning. 

DAILY MIRROR 

London 

Dirty Old Books; Dirty old men are incapable of 
being corrupted any further, and as long as they 
make up the majority of regular customers a book- 
sellei does not break the law in .selling dirty hooks 
to them, two High Court Judges decided yesterday. 

The Queen’s Bench Divisional Court dismis.scd 
with costs a police appeal against a decision by 
Southampton magistrates to acquit a hu.sband and 
wife of selling dirty hooks. 

Police kept observation on the type of people 
visiting the shop mo.st frequently. "In the main they 
were middle-aged and upwards—what are com¬ 
monly known as dirty old men." 

The 20 books for which Mr and Mrs Whyte were 
prosecuted comprised wiitten descriptions or pic¬ 
torial representations cf sexual activity ranging 
from normal to deviant behaviour. There were aho 
some Instances of sadistic and violent behaviour. 

Considered in the light of a readership of ‘ 'dirty old 
men " they took the view that the books would not tend 
to deprave or corrupt, and dismi.s.sed the summonses. 

DAILY TELKORAPH 


BENEFITS: More twaddle [Sir l^onard Behrens 
writes] is talked about “colonialism” than about 
most other matters, and it is therefore with much 
pleasure that I recall a comment made some years 
ago at a meeting of the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations by a delegate from one of our 
ex-colonies. 

He said: “Ethiopia and Liberia are the only 
countries in Africa which have not benefited by 
suRering under colonialism.” 

daily TELEGRAPH 


New York 

CiiK Guevara Leavis; Merle Miller says that 
"Wolfe did not invent the term ‘radical chic,’ hut 
in using it to describe the gathering [the Leonard 
Bernstein party for the Black Panthers], he made it 
part of the vocabulary. . . ."As one who has fol¬ 
lowed the phenomenon closely from the beginning, 
I should point out [Tom Wolfe writes] that, in fact, 
Tom Wolfe did invent the term "radical chic," 
Incidentally, your article faded to mention one 
obvious reason »hy people at "The New York 
Review of Books" became so furious over the hook, 
"Radical Chic Mau-mauing the Flak Catchers." 
Namely, it called "The Review ’’"the chief theoretical 
organ of Radical Chic." It described "The Review's" 
attempts to pose simultaneously as Stage English¬ 
man of the Literary World and as Urban Guerilla, 
which u'o.v laughable hut "really no contradiction at 
all, of course. It was merely the essentia! double- 
track mentality of Radical Chic —nostalgic dc la 
boue and high protocol—in its literary form." One 
oi two people at "The New York Review of Books" 
apparently took this as a laying bare of their most 
profound ambition (i e , to be F. R Leavis decorated 
with the Che Guevara Cruz de la Revolucidn) and, 
to borrow the phrase of an American humorist, 
"screamed like weenies over a wood fire. ” 

NEW YORK times MAGAZINE 


Chicago 

WAY OF LIFE: Previous winners of the “Black 
Man of the Month Award” have been Chicago 
Bears running back Gale Sayers and Comedian 
Dick Gregory. The award, presented by Holy 
Angels’ parish in a black area of Chicago’s South 
Side, honours outstanding contributions to the race. 
The current Black Man of (he Month: George 
O’Hare, a Sears, Roebuck executive who was 
awarded the plaque for his work with the late 
Martin Luther King Jr. in Chicago and his efforts 
to improve education and other conditions in the 
city’s ghettos. The fact that O’Hare is white did not 
trouble the parish. Said Pastor George Clements: 
“Blackness is a way of life, not merely a skin 
color.” 


time 




AHsdair Mrd 

T'iiF. A'^Iv-MOTIVE 

ai <: h ' i ; iv]are 

. a Kcaifing inMctmant of th^* 
car a^td ail its works . . . ASisdair 
Aird attacks the man^ifactttrers 
for ncyljgonce, v.he msurance 
iyidostry Jar trickery, the 
economists fox shortsightodnsss, 
the planners for ignorance, axsd 
Ihe garage trade for 
iiicompotcrtce'"' 







Bryan Cooper 

AliASKA- 

'raCLAST FKONTIAR 

Alaska -- larger in area than 
Britain, I ranee, Germany and 
3ta?.y combined - is America's last 
frontier. Harsh, uaimaginabiy 
cold, bar savagely beatttifal, it has 
become a major baitleground in 
the coniiici over conservation 
since the oil industry has been 
prevented irum exploiting its 
discoveries to protect wildlife and 
the environxTiont 


John Bowers 

THE COLONY 

.. very soon people will start 
talking about this as an important 
book, how it describes a whole era 
etc, its relationship to theXast 
Picture Show and ‘Bye bye Miss 
American Pie’ etc. but before it is 
chewed up into pop sociology it’s 
a good idea just to buy and read it” 


Oonald/Ne w Statesman 
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Gabriel Fielding 

NEW QUEENS Fr)K OLD ' 

r. I-ia.'f.';.. .-i'i S,;-‘ '’1 .;a' : 

‘‘It is a master for grave doubt that 
Mr Fielding could write anything 
fronrt a postcard to a lexicon 
without perception and gtace and 
briUi.jncc'* 


THE DEATH OF 
THE FUHRER 

In a sordid garret in the Latin 
Quarter of Paris a dying Russian 
doctor told ars unbelievable tale 
which led our hero Karl into the 
sealed Tuhrerbunker in Berlin, 
then to a Gothic castle in Spain and 
hnaHy on a mad mission into the 
most macabre plot in 
thriller-writer jfiislory 

















Pan Am^ new terminal 
at Kennedy is so good 

you'll hardly have a 
chance to see it. 

-Your plane arrives right outside 
. the new terminal. Even 

''i^:^^before you’ve cleared^, 
immigration your^g:^ 

^ baggage is wait¬ 
ing for you. Then quickly J| 

through one of the 36 customs % 

places-more than 


any other terminal haslY;] 

■ 30 paces more and you’re 
through the terminal and on 
your way less than 
i 5 minutes after 
arrival. All this, and anything 
else you’d expect from a 
92 million-dollar, world’s 
largest, finest terminal. 

Suddenly,you're isomewhere else. - Ur^riAnn 
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Animals of 
Silance 


Essays on Art, Nature, and 
Folk-taie 


IDRIS PARRY 


The twelve essays in this collection 
mainly start from an examination 
of spe^c works by German 
authors, from Goethe and KJeist 
to Rilke and Kafka and Hesse, but 
go on to relate the energetic act of 
art to changing forms in the 
physical world and the ‘accident* 
of magic in folk-tale. A number 
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The White Stick 


A PLATFORM on the District line outside 
London, in the fine-drawn drizzle of a 
January morning. No place for the infirm of 
purpose Unless you have eflfective prayers to 
mutter, it is better to be sure of your destina¬ 
tion. Few of those waiting look as if they 
enjoyed this certainty. 

An exception, though, is Nigel Griffin, aged 
about thirty, with longish hair, wearing a 
sheepskin coat and carrying a leather hold- 
all. From his untidy yet somehow expensive 
appearance, one might conclude that he does 
not live in London, and also that he is not 
competing in the ordinary worlds of com¬ 
merce or administration. Both these con¬ 
clusions are correct. Griffin’s wife has money; 
they live in an Old Rectory in the west country 
and have two children. The previous day he 
has signed a contract for a new book and has 
visited the London Library. He has just been 
spending the night at his sister’s house in 
Richmond. In three quarters of an hour, his 
train will leave Paddington. Camilla will be 
waiting for him in the car, with their younger 
son strapped, moist and slithery, into his 
harnessed seat behind her. For the Griffins 
the world is often inconvenient and mis¬ 
managed (au pair girls hate to live in the 
country, workmen fail to turn up after all 
their promises to Camilla, Griffin’s books 
sell fewer copies than anybody admits) but 
they are comfortable, worried and happy. 

Griffin stares across the railway line at an 
advertisement for Men’s Toiletries. Some 
people, whose anxieties have almost dis¬ 
severed them from the corporeal world, stare 
straight through hoardings as though into an 
invisible gulf beyond. When the train arrives, 
you expect them to fall in front of it. Yet 
somehow they step on to it all the same. 
Griffin is quite different: he sees the world 
around him for what it is. 


For example, and purely for the purpose of 
checking, here is a girl approaching along the 
platform. Griffin would notice her in any 
case, because her face is a surprise, being very 
pale and almost beautiful, and her dark 
chestnut hair is unfurled down to her 
shoulders. Vulgarity, in the tall hair-dos 
and prancing bottoms of working-class girls, 
never attracts him. But he finds this romantic, 
pre-Raphaelite look sharply moving, perhaps 
because its frame is so unexpected. Why 
should a girl like this be wearing, even though 
in a slovenly, uncommitted fashion, the 
uniform and peaked cap of a London 
Transport employee? 

An old man is holding on to her arm. He is 
swinging a white stick from side to side. The 
girl keeps up an animated conversation with 
him while they proceed up the platform. The 
blind man answers briefly, impatiently. He is 
accustomed to making use of people’s 
kindness. Of course, he is receiving an 
additional benefit he is quite unaware of: he 
cannot see how pretty the girl is. 

Griffin is standing by himself. With dismay 
he observes the girl’s questing look. She is 
propelling her companion directly towards 
him. Griffin would like to take evasive action, 
but immediately he tells himself that this is 
impermissible. Unflinching, he holds his 
ground. 

”Do you mind, sir, helping him into the 
second carriage from the front? It’s a smoker 
and he likes to smoke.” 

She smiles at him charmingly. Her menial 
situation is at once explained by her voice. 
She is Irish. Griffin, though partly Irish him¬ 
self, is reminded of the fact that we increas¬ 
ingly depend on a population of mtermensch. 
After a century or so of industrial progress, 
he wonders, do we all hate too much to be 
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able to look after one another? It could bear 
looking into. 

“You’ll be all right with this gentleman, my 
dear.” 

“Thank you.” 

Griffin emerges from his argument with 
himself and begins exchanging remarks 
which concern the weather. From these he 
learns that the blind man, too, is from 
outside. Probably East European, Polish or 
Jewish. 

Griffin tries not to think that this know¬ 
ledge can affect their encounter in any way. 
But it does. He begins to have the surely 
justifiable feeling that, by agreeing to help, 
he is correcling an imbalance in the world. 
Perhaps he is even compensating for some 
innate meanness of spirit he finds in himself 
and his friends. For people of his own 
comfortable circumstances, Griffin thinks, 
being English has always meant that we never 
took part unless we were giving the orders. 
Even then we chose to be voluntary spec¬ 
tators, who could get out whenever we 
wanted. Griffin is standing beside someone 
who has never given the orders; who, at a 
guess, has suffered because he did not get out 
in time. 

“You see, I am not used to make this trip. 
I was one time living at Edgware. Now I am 
coming down here. The changing at Earl’s 
Court is difficult to me.” 

“I can help you, then.” Griffin commits 
himself further by continuing: “I change at 
Earl’s Court too. I’m going to Paddington.” 

“That is good, then. We are taking the 
same train both times.” 

The pupils of the blind man’s eyes ture just 
visible under the half-closed lids, and he 
turns towards Griflin as he speaks. This may 
show that his affliction is recent, or that some 
sight persists. It lends him humanity; he is 
not merely a voice speaking out of a wall of 
darkness. 


T he train rumbles to a halt in front 
of them. Griffin secures his bag in his 
left hand and takes hold of his companion, 
gently steering him towards the opened doors. 
The ferrule of the white stick, a rod for 
divining the solidity of the world, taps up and 
down, jumps exdt^ly and lands on the sill 
of the train. 


“There’s a seat on the left,” Griffin says. 

All the other passengers are solitaries, 
morose in their inactivity. Now Griffin is 
grateful for the old man’s presence. He is 
giving him a chance to act, to be useful, to be 
good. 

“I want smoke. You have light?” 

“No, Fm afraid I don’t smoke.” 

Griffin appeals to one of the other passen¬ 
gers. This man hands over a cheap lighter 
which Griffin is unable to activate. There is a 
fussy moment or two before he can steer the 
flame against the cigarette which juts from 
the blind man’s mouth. 

Embarrassed by his incompetence, Griffin 
restores the lighter to its owner. 

He has the odd impression that the other 
passengers ought somehow to be cooperating 
in his good action, or at least in some way 
commending him for it. A sudden fantasy 
grips him, in which their stares are cynied 
and contemptuous. They all know the old 
man is a fraud, not blind at all, and that this 
stiff-necked outsider is being made a fool of. 
Whenever Griffin comes up to London he 
gets ideas like this. Without minding about 
it too much, he realises that he has become 
unfitted for metropolitan life. The smallest 
incidents upset him and he exists in anguish 
until the time comes to return to the Old 
Rectory, to Camilla and the children. 

The blind man has begun talking again. He 
is commending Griffin for not smoking. There 
is a girl in his office, he says, lovely girl, only 
twenty-eight, yet she smokes three packets a 
day. Often she says she would not go out to 
work at all, only she needs the money for 
smokes. Just imagine it! 

Griffin is aware of having heard of this girl 
before. She seems to have been employed m 
half the offices in London. The old man’s 
voice betrays the peculiar shocked avidness 
with which the girl is usually mentioned: it is 
as though she were guilty of accommodating 
the whole board of directors during her lunch 
hour. 

For himself, though, the blind man tells 
Griffin, smoking is one of his few pleasures. 
That, and the radio. Classical music, of 
course. 

While he is talking, the ash of his cigarette 
falls and crumbles on the front of his over¬ 
coat. Griffin wonders whether it is part of his 
job to dust him down. Suddenly however a 
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withered hand comes up and shakes the front 
of the coat clean. The awareness that this 
suggests is a bit disconcerting. It indicates in 
the blind man ah insistent will, pushing at the 
borders of darkness. 

In addition, he recites the name of each 
station as the train stops. He is always 
correct. At Earl’s Court, he announces, the 
other train will be waiting. And, without a 
doubt, there it is. 

This sort of thing never happens to Griffin. 
The working intelligentsia, the class in which 
he mockingly includes himself, can never give 
the material world its proper meed of 
attention. It keeps taking its revenge on them 
for this. The blind man can conjure up trains, 
whereas Griffin himself has the greatest 
difficulty in catching one. 

Then, as though to throw doubt on all this, 
the train opposite stirs a little, threatening to 
leave without them. But it merely seems to be 
easing itself into a more comfortable position. 
Griffin has moved into action, again gripping 
his bag in his left hand and steering the old 
man with his right. Again the white stick ticks 
away, as though it had discovered precious 
metal in. the black concrete under their feet, 
a'ndjn a moment they are across the platform 
and installed in the new train. They sit side 
by side, panting a little. Thanks to Griffin, all 
is well. 


T iifn abruptly the whole pleasant 
picture disintegrates. 

The blind man clutches his sides with his 
hands and shouts out: “My briefcase!” 
“Briefcase?” 

“It is on the other train. Hurry!” 

Griffin steps back on to the platform in 
time to see the first train sliding away. 

He returns to find his companion in a state 
of shock. 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!” These hopelessly 
weak words of protest show that the old man 
is unused to employing English in situations 
of chagrin or despair. Soon he is muttering in 
another language, Polish or Yiddish. 

Griffin watches him with apprehension. He 
is fairly sure that in a moment or two the 
blind man will start accusing him. For him, 
it would be the natural thing to do. He 
remembers the pretty Irish girl at Richmond. 
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She would not have let the blind man down. 
Nor would Camilla. Women excel at such 
small responsibilities. 

“What train was it? Where was it going?” 

“Tower Hill.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear. Many stations for 
stopping. Somebody will take my briefcase.” 

Griffin can think of nothing helpful to say. 
He is dumbfounded by his inadequacy. 

The old man mutters a little and goes on: 
“Already I lost one umbrella on this train. 
I telephone and telephone again, and after 
one week they are still saying, ’No, it has not 
arrived yet.* A new umbrella, mind you. And 
now, my briefcase.” 

“Were there important papers in it?” 

“Papers? What papers? It was good leather, 
I tell you, not so new, but good.” 

“Perhaps they will find out who it belongs 
to, from the papers in it.” *’ 

The blind man is not listening. “Aie, aie. 
The same thing was happening with one pair 
of gloves, quite new.” 

This list is beginning to preclude sympathy. 
To warm his feelings up again, Griffin tries to 
imagine the distance between Richmond and 
Bayswater, where the old man is getting off, 
as a dark corridor full of angles. But warmth 
of feeling is no use now. In a few moments 
the train will arrive at Bayswater. How can 
Grifiin recover his good action in time? 

It is impossible. The old man has fallen into 
the hands of a false Samaritan. What he 
needed was one of those types whom Nature 
designed to take charge at awkward moments: 
men who organise streams of traffic after a 
mishap on the road; who guide articulated 
lorries into the narrowest of turnings; who, 
ambulant in dressing-gowns, assume control 
in the public wards of hospitals. 


B ayswater station. For the last time 
(the encounter seems to have been going 
on for hours) Griffin helps the old man to 
his feet. He does this with a little less care, 
perhaps, for his assistance is now completely 
devalued. To recover anything, Griffin would 
have to lead the blind man up the stairs and 
out into the street. This would mean losing 
his own train at Paddington, Camilla would 
be kept waiting another hour, and Marcus 
would miss his afternoon sleep. One should 
be careful before embarking upon good 
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actions. Egoism is better: at least you do no 
damage. 

And now Griffin is launching the blind man 
on to emptiness, like a little blank-faced owl 
which cannot fly. They shake hands. They 
cannot say they are pleased to have met each 
other, because it is not true. 

On the Bayswater platform, the blind man 
stands alone. But only for about ten seconds. 
The tapping of the white stick immediately 
attracts the attention of a man who has got 
off the same train. Wearing a blue anorak, 
with spectacles and a cruel hair cut, he looks 
like a schoolmaster. Obviously this is the right 
guide to take charge of the blind man and 
lead him wherever it is he wants to go. 
Griffin slinks back into the carriage. He 
remains standing until the train reaches 
Paddington. 

He is feeling a bit battered by the whole 
business. Yet his mind still makes retro¬ 
spective efforts to help or atone. He tries to 
imagine the lost briefcase, to conjure it into 
existence again. First of all he summons up 
the pretty Irish girl, approaching down the 
platform towards him. He can see the girl’s 
pale skin and her uncoiled hair. And there is 
the old man, with his white stick held in his 
right hand, searching to and fro. His left arm 
is linked to the girl. How can he be carrying a 


briefcase? Quite clearly, he has left it at home. 

Griffin tries peering more closely at this 
image that he has resurrected. Can’t he Just 
make out the briefcase, wedged in some 
fashion under the arm that is holding the 
white stick? No, he cannot. At least, he is not 
going to attempt it. Or is the girl perhaps 
holding it in her free hand, ready to give it 
back to the old man? Griffin’s imagination 
fails to get beyond the girl’s face, and he is 
content to let it fail. The exercise is over. He 
has given his imagination sufficient leash for 
it to retrieve his honour. WhaUt has brought 
back in its slack jaws is not much, but it is 
something. It will have to be enough. 

W HILE THINKING in this way, Griffin 
has proceeded, without noticing, right 
across Paddington Station, through the ticket 
barrier and on to the platform, where the 
train for the west is waiting. He has already 
bought the weekly reviews. He easily secures 
a comer seat in a first-class carriage. He has 
only to sit back now, to be delivered to his 
family. London lies behind him, the city of 
confusion, where the advertisement hoardings 
hide gulfs, where one walks untrusting and 
untrustworthy among visible realities, like a 
blind man down a dark corridor without an 
end. 


Dancing Years 

The car that knocked her down 
Had notices in its window 
—the window he should 
Have been looking through. 

“Spastics Week” 

And another—“The Dancing Years”. 

All we have now 
Is a cabbage and 
Concealed tears. 

Not even a spastic child 
To dance on its stilts 
Over ageing years 

When we might get used to the idea 
To the idea. 


Raymond Daniels 
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A Letter fro 



France 


How strange it is that France should be. 
Where'ere one wanders, land or sea. 
Through climes of Fez, or Clog, or Sporran, 
Quite so incomparably Foreign ! 

Though but a ditch of water stands 
Between our amicable lands. 
No maelstrom or daemonic ford 
Could make the French seem more Abroad. 

Old English Rhyme 


T hE FRENCH feel Abroader still if one 
approaches them by Hovercraft, for no 
mode of transport is more unmistakably 
engineered for ultimate journeys. This is how we 
shall cross the Styx at last, with a swoosh of 
spray and a rattle of bulkhead doors, looming 
ungainly and amphibious through the night with 
Charon high in his pilot-house above us. Irre¬ 
vocable seems the landing upon the soil of 
France, if one is deposited there by this momen¬ 
tous device, and irrevocable it very often is, for 
a slight chop in the sea out there, a gusty wind 
up the Narrows, and Charon is immobilised in 
the Port d’Aeroglisseur for hours at a time, and is 
to be seen morosely reminiscing on a high bar stool 
in the panoramic restaurant. 

I like this uttemess of landfall, for I am 
everybody’s patriot, responding with almost 
equal sympathy to lachrymose Welshmen at 
rugby matches, Americans with hats on their 
hearts as parades pass by, inexplicable cere¬ 
monials of Swaziland or those sad silent sentries 
who stand, heads bowed and rifles reversed, so 
still upon the steps of the Vittorio Emmanuele 
memorial in Rome. And most of all, since one 
associates the emotion of patriotism most 


expressly with the fact of France, do I respond to 
the proud Frenchness of the French. I do not 
wish them to be nice to me. Nor do I want them 
to adapt in any way to the influences of the world 
outside, however reasonable or enlightened. I 
want only to feel, now as always, that when I 
drive away from the port into those melancholy 
landscapes of Pas-de-Calais, I am entering a 
world not merely separate and different from my 
own, but perfectly convinced of its superiority to 
all others, inviting one simply to take or leave it. 

These are archaic preferences. Cosmopolitan¬ 
ism, I know, is the contemporaiy orthodoxy, and 
while few people nowadays wish to remould 
foreign countries in their own image, fewer still, 
it seems to me, wish nations to remain absolutely 
themselves. Patriotism has has long been crudely 
confused with chauvinism, and those who prefer 
countries ethnically intact run the risk of prose¬ 
cution under the Race Relations Act, or worse 
still of being smiled upon by Mr Enoch Powell’s 
supporters. To my mind all this makes for 
dullness, and excited though I sporadically am 
by the prospect of a Europe without frontiers, 
still I am saddened by the process of bumps 
smoothed, quirks normalised, anomalies 
rationalised, contrasts homogenised, which they 
tell me is sure to be a Pan-European concomitant. 

So it was with an inner foreboding that I left 
the hoverport in Boulogne the other day at 
the start of a short exploratory tour, and drove 
thoughtfully away towards I^is. I had a nagging 
feeling that France herself, the true creator of 
modern Europe, might be compromising her 
style at last; and I did not like the look of things, 
when at the motorway cafi they offered me a 
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Choc-Bar and Poulet Far West, and forbade me 
wine for safety’s sake. 

AT FIRST, THOUGH, I found much to 
reassure me. People were still walking 
that special French walk, less loose-limbed than 
ours, more precise and deliberate, rather as 
though their legs do not bend at the knee. Traffic 
cops were still riding their motor-bikes in that 
particular French posture, hunched far forward 
over their petrol tanks like so many White 
Knights and looking as though they too, when 
discreetly out of sight, might tumble to the ground 
in a tangle of microphones and report books. 
Truck drivers, meeting me on the wrong side of 
the highway with a klaxon cacophony, still 
melted upon my protestations of self-amused 
innocence into that cynic half-toss of the head, 
accompanied by inaudible mutterings, which is 
an early symptom of French gallantry. 

There are still, I found, no mornings like French 
town mornings, when the bread hangs fragrant 
upon the awakening air, when the priests con¬ 
verge blackly upon the Cathedral for early mass, 
and the whine of the mopeds about the Place de 
la Gare incites the first tourist to throw open her 
shutters and sip her orange juice in the sunshine. 
There is still nowhere in the world remotely like 
your French bourgeois country restaurant, at 
Sunday lunchtime preferably, when the little 
town outside is echoing and listless, and the 
Auberge des Gourmets, or Chez Boudin, or Au 
Relais de la Chanson, is like an island of warmth 
and gluttony in a sea of empty cobbles. 

I went to one such restamant, on such an 
apathetic Sunday, in—well, in one of those 
ancient towns of central France where the streets 
wind upwards from the railway track, through 
scowling walls of medievalism, until they 
debouch in the square outside the cathedral door, 
surveyed by huge stone animals through the 
stone lattice-work of the cathedral tower, and 
prowled about on Sunday mornings by cats and 
desultory tourists. Nothing had changed, I 
discovered, in the comer restaurant, the one with 
the awnings and the menu in the polished brass 
frame. It remained quintessential France, as the 
English have loved and loathed it for several 
centuries. Madame remained the epitome of 
everything false, narrow-minded and uiureliable. 
One waiter seemed, as ever, to be some sort of a 
duke, the other was, of course, the village idiot. 
At the table next to mine sat a prosperous local 
family out for Sunday dinner, well-known to 


the proprietress and esteemed throi^out the 
conununity—wismiling, voluminously nap- 
kinned, serious and consistent eaters who some¬ 
times, eyeing me out of the comers of their piggy 
eyes, exchanged in undertones what were doubt¬ 
less scurrilous sly Anglophobics, before returning 
sluggishly to their veal. 

I do not doubt the bill was wrong. I am sure 
Madame disliked me as much as I detested her. 
The veal was, as a matter of fact, rather stringy. 
But what a contrary delight it all was still! How 
exceUent still the vegetables! How much better 
the wine in France! How stately^ that duke! How 
endearing the idiot! With what real gratitude, 
evading the final scrutiny of the prefectorial table, 
and sweetly returning Madame’s shifty glittering 
smile, did I wrap the Frenchness of that caf6 
around me like a cloak, and return cherished to 
the motorway! 

IN MOST WAYS, INDEED, at first Sight, traditional 
French life seemed to me as robust as ever. The 
acolytes swarmed around the celebrant at 
Chartres like white squires around a champion, 
while the blues, whites, and golds of the windows 
cast an eerie and lovely light on the pale faces of 
his congregation. The labourers at the Louvre 
lugged their masterpieces from room to room with 
the jolly disrespect of furniture removers.' The 
vendeuses in the boutiques of St Honord remained 
mistresses of that hardest of hard-selling tech¬ 
niques, the technique disinterested—“it is en¬ 
tirely up to you,” they seemed to be saying, like 
their mothers before them, “if you think so 

sophisticated a fabric is really your style_” 

I wandered through the castle at Grimaud in 
Provence one warm and moonlit evening, with 
the soft lights of the village below the hill, and 
the Mediterranean a whispering hiss somewhere 
out of sight, and felt the old velvety magic no less 
pungent than of old, however frenzied the 
traffic on the highway far below, or thickened 
the scummy water on the beaches of San Tropez. 
The elderly man who helped me park my car in 
the garage of the Hotel de la Pewte, Corps, 
Isdre, manmuvred me between its pillars with 
all the old scrupulous concern—a twitch of the 
fingers there, a roll of the right arm there, until 
like a conductor reaching the last chord of 
fulfilment he dropped his arms with a half 
triumphant, half despairing gesture that told 
me to turn my ignition off. “Well, we are still 
the same in some ways,” said the old friend at 
Samdens, where long ago I lived and wrote a 
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book, “not much richer, still eating the same 
soup’'--just as he would have answered the same 
question, I do not doubt, in just the same wry 
inflexion, with just the same crinkling of the face, 
with an identical toss of the Calvados in its little 
cut-glass tumbler, if it had been put to him at 
any time since, say, the turn of the last century. 

B ut AS 1 FEARED, the more I looked, the more 
differences I sensed. Even Samdens, which 
was much the same on the surface, had deeply 
changed beneath, for the old alpine culture of 
Haute-Savoie is almost dead now, most of the 
mountain farms are weekend retreats for Gene¬ 
vans, and only rarely does one see that dear 
familiar of the valley roads, the lady knitting on 
the green grass while her cows, their bells tinkling 
in the sweet air, lollop and munch behind her. 
It was not the specifics of France that seemed 
different; it was far more the generalities, the 
atmosphere or the climate of life. 

First of all France was, when I thought about 
it, much younger than it used to be. That lady 
with the knitting had been, almost by definition, 
a lady of a certain age, and most of the classic 
archetypes of France, from the Paris concierge 
to the t)ordofene farmer, were elderly people. 
Part of the allure of the cotmtry was certainly 
this maturity, which made for the crankiness, 
the leatherinqis, the stubbornness I have always 
relished there. It used to feel as though the French 
would never change because by the nature of 
mortality they would never have time. 

Now France feels younger, physically I mean, 
than any other Western nation I know. Even the 
bombazine madame at the cash desk, when I 
looked at her more analytically, seemed half the 
age she used to be. Those indefatigable wine- 
breathed farmers are no longer to be seen urging 
great snorting horses across distant fields. Even 
the bank manager is likely to be, if you seek his 
advice about foreign exchange problems, not the 
foxy and ingratiating bourgeois you are hoping 
for, but a sleek executive in his early thirds, 
with a lacquered if plumpish wife, one assumes, 
and probably a degree in economics. As for the 
French motorist, who used to chug so endearingly 
along in a high-rumped corrugated baby Citroen, 
his cigarette bobbing up and down as he chatted 
to the companion slumped prickly and expres¬ 
sionless at his side, now he almost invariably 
travels faster than sound in a futuristic orange 
bfur. 
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This youngness of France disconcerted me. 
I had known it was coming, for the French 
birthrate of the 1940 s and 19 S 0 s was very high , 
and I suppose I have unconsciously watched it 
happening over the years. Even so, when I sat 
down and considered it, and looked around me 
at the new faces of the coimtry, 1 felt taken aback. 
Nobody alive has ever known a young France 
before. It is like meeting an elderly aunt in 
Carnaby Street, shopping around for jeans. It 
gave me an odd chemical sensation, as though I 
had touched a new cell formation, artificially 
achieved in a laboratory. 

And yes, with youth has come a new catholicity. 
There is no denying it. The supermarket, the 
shopping centre, television, the family car, the 
deep freezer, Kleenex, all the instruments of 
universal change have affected France as potently 
as they have affected all the rest of us. Even the 
look of the landscape has changed in the past five 
years or so. France is much better painted now¬ 
adays. Its northern villages have thrown oflF at 
last that blight of despair which had hung 
around them like a mist since Verdun and the 
Marne. Its southern coasts, once so serene and 
sage-scented, are as gaudily exploited as any 
Spanish costa or Welsh caravan bay. Even Paris, 
if mostly inviolate in the centre, proliferates on 
the fringe with high rise blocks and concrete 
patios. Le Corbusier is dead, and as if awakening 
from a long bemusement French architecture is 
throwing off his drear influence, and building 
more delicately, more airily, with more sense of 
pleasure and less of social dogma (for if Corbusier 
originals at least had grandeur, Corbusier copies 
were mostly baleful frauds). 

Everywhere, too, this new young France greets 
one in Franglais, that hybrid tongue of the 
advertising men and the trendy young which 
Academicians so despise, and which more than 
anything else, I think, disturbed my emotions in 
France this time. Franglais is inescapable—in 
bungalows or hot dogs. Play Cottages and Garden 
Centers, Choc Bars and Poulets Far tVest. People 
said I was stuffy when I grumbled, but one 
cannot live in Wales without knowing 
that language is truly the substance of nation¬ 
hood, and that each compromise with a foreign 
idiom, each adaptation of a catchy foreign 
phrase, is a whittling away of the national 
identity. I loathed every symptom of Franglais, 
and thought 1 had reached its nadir when, 
strolling down the Rue de la Paix hardly a stone's 
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throw firom Op6ra, Louvre, and Madeleine, I flaw 
a house advertised in an estate agent’s window 
as being only 25 milw from “Paris—France.” 

Especially w Paris, France, I thought I sensed 
some subduing of the spirit. Is this the lingering 
impact of Gaullism? Young though the French 
may be, they do not seem greatly daring. By the 
standards of Qielsea or California, they are 
rather sedate. I missed the legendary spark of 
Paris. Hardly anybody hooted at me, however 
abysmally I drove. The caf6 bravos of the Left 
Bank were slumped in theii textbooks. Les 
Halles was dead. Chevalier was buried. A strange 
sense of gentlemanly tolerance seemed to grip 
the capital—even the semblance of phlegm, as 
the rain slanted viciously across the Tuileries, 
and the coatless Parisicnnes, bent double against 
the summer wind, doggedly pushed their way 
back to their offices after meagre slimmers’ 
lunches. 

Somehow the city seemed muffled. Perhaps it 
is the zoning restrictions, which have kept from 
the heart of Paris that fairground ostentation so 
essential to the new London. Perhaps it is the 
habit of political docility. Le Monde was extra¬ 
ordinarily balanced and restrained, set beside 
the same day’s Times, and I searched in vain for 
scrawled slogans of protest, or Sunday demon¬ 
strations. Even the policemen of Paris, dread¬ 
fully though they may behave in hidden dungeons 
of the SHreti, look disconcertingly nice—their 
faces set in expressions of kindly repose, as they 
twiddle their batons benevolently beside the 
river, or lean obligingly from the waist to help 
frail old ladies. For one who, like me, habitually 
thinks of Paris policemen hunched in leather 
jackets in riot trucks at dawn, this benign new 
image comes as a deflationary blow. It gives 
Paris a feeling of premature fulfilment, as though 
after war and rebellion, bitterness and repression, 
it has settled into acceptance at last, and left the 
outrage, the glitter, and the creativity to others. 

This IS NO more than instinct—a sort of meta¬ 
physical hearsay. I am really not qualified to say 
if the standard of thought and spirit in France 
today is less exciting than it used to be. I can only 
report a sensation of sterility which the country 
gave me, rather like the deadened feel 
of a landscape sprayed with insecticides. France 
was as kind to me as always, and after a few 
weeks in Italy, that figure of debasement, seemed 


to me as cfver one of the grand strongholds of 
civilisation. 

Yet it did not fire me this time. I felt no ting i f 
of excitement there, as 1 do despite myself when 
I land in New York, or even look out of the 
GUM windows to see Red Square so awfully 
below. And when I try to account for this lack of 
frisson, I put it down chiefly to a fading of la 
gloire. This is not the fault of the French. It is 
simply that the style of French grandeur is out of 
date. How bloated and grandiose that black 
sarcophagus of Napoleon, around whose high 
vault the pi^ns heedlessly flutt^, and in whose 
anti-chambers the Marshals of France lie 
arrogantly in defeat! How tasteless the immen¬ 
sities of Versailles, corridor upon corridor, battle 
blurred into battle, the gilt, the ugly mirrors, the 
superfluity of opulence seeming nowadays less 
regal than nouveau-riche! The scale of that old 
France is wrong, and in an age of disposable 
merit the vast splendours of the French heritage, 
the acres of pictures and the inexhaustible 
formality, seem like barren relics of discredited 
values, not merely pathetic but vulgar too. 

Yet they were the true expression of France’s 
patriotism; and as that sense of glorious nation¬ 
hood weakens, as weaken it must, so France 
becomes less French. I cannot have it all ways. 
When I returned to Boulogne at the end of my 
visit, I told myself that the Hovercraft trip would 
not be so utter after all. Some of the strangeness 
had gone out of France, and the French were 
becoming, for better for worse, a little more like 
everyone else. “We are all citizens of the world 
nowadays,’* as a friend had sententiously observed 
to me in Paris, hoping 1 suppose to comfort me, 
for he did not know my irredentist tendencies. 
Yet a curious anomaly revived my spirits: for 
when, with its habitual heavings, seethings and 
rumblings, the Hovercraft opened its jaws to us 
on the other shore, and I drove into Dover for 
tea, good gracious, when I thought about it, what 
an incorrigibly separate country I found myself 
in then, how queer its habits, how insular its 
tastes, how droll its public customs, how compla¬ 
cent its leathery Saxon faces, happily sipping 
their tea-bag tea, and debating whether to embark 
upon a macaroon or a synthetic cream slice! 

Beyond the sea, beyond the air. 

Lies the land called Angleterre, 

Dressed in fog and wa^d in drizzle. 

Drunk on slops and fed on gristle, 

Oh that we were there! Ma foil 
Oh that we were there! 

Traditional French Sono 
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I STARTED collecting them when I was six 
years old. I did not, of course, know that I 
was becoming an anthologist, nor that I would 
spend 58 years collecting gems—verbal gems of 
wit, insight and wisdom, particularly those used 
and loved by Jews. 

1 was raised by a mother and father who simply 
leaped at the chance to utter a folk-saying, in 
Yiddish, in the day-by-day rearing of their 
children. And so proverbs, epigrams, maxims, 
vitzen of every conceivable sort were woven into 
the fabric of my daily life. No aspect of my boyish 
conduct escaped comment (instruction, chastise¬ 
ment or praise) in the form of an adage. Had I 
forgotten a chore? Torn my shirt? Not finished 
my milk?... Was I protesting too much? 
F.KCusing too long? Explaining too little? ... Had 
I arrived too late? Left too early? Neglected my 
homewotk? ..! Was I guilty of having given 
iiisiifficient consideration to a widow, an old 
man, a beggar, a clerk? Not helped a blind man? 
Hurried the grocer? Fudged on a promise?... 
Was I being selfish, stubborn, jealous, vain? 
Would Mr Becker think me unfriendly or Mrs 
Feibush unkind, Joey Tiven insensitive or Molly 
Shulman unjust? 

For even the possibility of having committed 
some small but frightful breach of decorum, I 
heard a mighty precept that might teach me— 
heir of all the ages—how better to conquer my 
thoughtlessness or guard my tongue or refine 
my conduct so that I might one day be worthy 
to be called a mensh. No allowance was made for 
iHy tender age, the normal distractions of youth, 
innocent impulsiveness—all of which received 
short shrift from my mother, a lady of indomit¬ 
able will, who sought perfection and discounted 
my explanations (God forbid they should be 
excuses) for the errors of my boyish ways. 

So it was through the proverbs and parables of 
the Jews that 1 was introduced into the kingdoms 
of ethics, reason, psychology, philosophy. The 
words of ancient sages and scholars poured into 
my ears—to teach me the imperatives of honour, 
the nature of responsibility, the ingredients of 


manners, the dimensions of duty, guilt, shame, 
self-respect.... I tell you, as I look back on it 
now, the biulding of the Pyramids involved no 
greater complexities of analysis and choice than 
accompanied the simple business of living out one 
day in what I can only call the ethical furnace of 
my home. 

Now, the maxims I heard from my mother or 
father were, of course, not original with them: 
they were folk-sayings—^heard from his or her 
father, who had heard it from his or her mother, 
who had heard it from his or her uncle, who was 
quoting a friend who was only repeating what 
some rabbi had told him a sage, quoted in the 
Talmud as “speaking for” another seer, had 
once said. And that patriarch, had my parents 
known it, was interpreting Hillel or Rabban 
Gamaliel, who was repeating an adage first heard 
in Judea or Babylon or Alexandria—and that 
aphorism, for all anyone knows, had been 
refurbished by some 12th-century scholar in 
Cordova or some 16th-century mystic in Safed, 
some 18th-century rabbi in Vilna or some 20th- 
century hasid in Dubno or Berdichev or Brooklyn. 


And there was another bottomless well of 
folk-wisdom that gushed sweet waters in our 
Chicago home. Each night, as soon as we 
finished dinner (we called it “supper”), my father 
would open the Daily Forward {“Forvitz" is how 
it is rendered in Yiddish). How he loved that 
joumai! It served as chronicle, town crier, 
telephone, movies, radio, television, almanac 
and encyclopedia, all in one. The news was a 
daily bazaar of human deeds and follies; a circus 
of the singular, the fanciful, the brutal, the 
grotesque; a recessional of the wonders and 
crimes, the glories and horrors the peculiar race 
of man each day created. 

My father would spread the Forvitz across the 
table under the gas-lamps and would proceed to 
read; and as he read he would mumble and cluck 
and sigh, muttering astonishment or approval, 
marvelling over this miracle or deploring that 
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disaster. The most noteworthy items he read aloud 
to my mother and me; and so, even as a boy, I 
apprehended snatches of meaning from the 
reports about the movers and shakers of the 
world; bread-lines in Warsaw, manoeuvres off 
Jutland, a brouhaha in Washington, a small 
pogrom in Riunania, a large one in the 
Ukraine, , . , To all these reverberations of the 
great world in our warm little kitchen, my father 
counterpointed his own commentary—admiration 
or dismay or disgust, eloquent grunts or scoffing 
snort, an epiphany of “Mnh!”s and “Mnyeh!”s, 
shocked “Oy!”s, affirmative “Ai-ai-ai!”s, cynical 
“Hoo-hah!”s—all replaced, as his Americanisa¬ 
tion proceeded, with un-greenhomish “My!”s 
and “Imagine!”s, “Fakers!” or (in outraged 
regression) **Paskiuinyaks!" 

When the reading of the news was completed, 
my father turned to the “Bintel Brief" (Bundle 
of Letters), the “agony column” of Letters to the 
Editor that was a veritable Vanity Fair: and now 
I heard about raffish boarders making advances 
to respectable landladies; consumptive men 
forced to live on the pittances of in-laws; Socialist 
seamstresses who lamented their swains’ in¬ 
difference to the Oass Struggle; sad tales of lost 
children, abandoned sweethearts, greedy relatives, 
unforeseen pregnancies—every conceivable ex¬ 
perience that cast fate’s harsh shadow across 
unprepared lives. The Bintel Brief threw on to 
the public stage of print the high hopes and brave 
dreams, the aching disitlusionments and small 
miseries of life in this shimmering New World to 
which the immigrant hordes had come. 

The letters to the Forward often asked for 
advice: “Should 1 marry him?” “Can such a 
woman be trusted?” “Will Capitalism change 
only through Revolution?” "How can a mother’s 
heart bear such shame?” "Does a business partner 
need a written promise?” And the editor, famed 
Abe Cahan, often answered the questions him¬ 
self, in consoling, indignant or magisterial words. 
Many of the letters, and more of the answers, 
contained Jewish folk-sayings, which my father 
read or embroidered (“Sleep faster: we need the 
pillows”), and the adages sank roots in my mind. 

"When you’re hungry, sing; when you’re hurt, 
laugh.” 

“When a father helps a son, both laugh; when 
a son helps his father, both cry.” 

“ ‘For instance’ is not proof.” 

“It’s better to be embarrassed than ashamed.” 

“Safeguarding a girl in love is harder than 
guarding a sackfull of fleas.” 


“A man is not honest just because he had no 
chance to steal.” 

“Dear God; let us not suffer all that we may be 
able to endure.” 

“A fool measures water with a sieve.” 

“A saloon can’t corrupt a good man. and a 
synagogue can’t reform a bad one.” 

“Little children don’t let you sleep; big children 
won’t let you live.” 

“He only lies twice a year—in summer and in 
winter.” 

After the daily, delicious heart-throbs of the 
Bintel Brief came the climax ,to each night’s 
vicarious dramas: the reading of a short story— 
a tale by Cahan himself, or I. J. Singer, the great 
Sholom Asch or the incomparable Sholem 
Aleichem. My father read very well; he had a 
faultless sense of comic timing and significant 
pauses; he was a marvellous mimic. And those 
stories held me in thrall. 

To this day, I remember the textures, if not the 
plots, of the tales these as yet unheralded writers 
spun out: about an impendingjrA/</dbc/ior acalami- 
tous purchase, an encounter with an anti-Semite 
or an uneasy deposit in that novel institution 
(likely to swindle its depositors at any moment) 
known as a Bank (the deposit was promptly 
withdrawn). Sages, salesmen, yearning widk)ws, 
shameless philanderers; overworked men, under¬ 
nourished wives; the dreamy, the lazy, the 
successful, the shlemiels; men ■ btiming with 
idealism, men soured by life; the favours and 
fevers of love sought, love lost, love gained, love 
not requited; shtetl customs and American 
foibles; brisses, betrothals, betrayals. Bar 
Mitzvahs; the pleasure of wine in a glazeleh, the 
dangers of schnaps in a glass; children who 
flourished, children who perished; the laugh in 
the doorway, the cry in the night—can hear 
them all again, as I write, faint old music as from 
a calliope, playing its accompaniment to the 
kaleidoscope of characters that turns in my 
memory. 

And here, too, in the tales told by fine writers, 
lay a cornucopia of folk-sayings they knew, or 
witticisms they coined. It was from Sholem 
Aleichem, if I am right, that I first learned these; 

“To a marriage, walk; to a divorce, run.” 

“Gossip is nature’s telephone.” 

“April Fool: a joke repeated 365 times a year.” 

“A bachelor is a man who comes to work each 
morning from a different direction.” 

“The girl who can’t dance says the band can’t 
keep time.” 
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*‘When a poor Jew eats a chicken, one of 
them is sick." 

I do not think we can ever recover the precious 
freshness of childhood; yet our minds are popu* 
lated by people from the past. In my memory, 
none move more merrily, more vividly, in more 
magical measure than the characters in those 
stories my father read to me when both I and he— 
alav ha-shalom —^were so very young. 

I WAS LUCKY to be an immigrant child, to 
grow up in a bilingual world; for nothing so 
sharpens the ear to the subtleties that differentiate 
words as constantly shuttling between two 
languages. A language, in Walter Nash’s phrase, 
is “a palisade of verbal custom.” 

Tn language I make... effigies and create ikons. 
In words, whispering, stumbling words, in the 
litter and ceaseless drift of words, is my searching 
for my own identity ... [and] the articulation that 
will go on, at the heart of all experience, till at last 
all burdens are laid down and I need no more 
words, not even amen and goodnight.^ 

And as I grew older, it was from my parents, 
friends or our neighbours, from store-keepers or 
soap-box orators, at meetings of the Workmen’s 
Circle or on picnics of Chicago’s Lodzer colony, 
that ri^e^d more and still more scintillating 

say\pgs; 

“When a young man marries, he divorces his 
mother.” 

“Out of snow, you can’t make cheese-cake.” 
“The man who marries for money will earn it.” 
“A rabbi whose congregation doesn’t want to 
run him out of town isn’t a rabbi; and a rabbi 
whose congregation does nm him out of town 
isn’t a man.” 

“When you go to a restaurant, choose a table 
near a waiter.” 

The folk-sayings were not only sardonic or 
scathing; some stopped my heart. 

“I felt sorry for myself because I had no shoes— 
until 1 met a man who had no feet.” 

“The rich have heirs, not children.” 

“Pity was invented by the weak.” 

“When you add to the truth, you subtract from 
it.” 

“No one is as deaf as the man who will not 
listen.” 

The adages I heard struck me, even in my 
puberty, as much mote than little homilies. They 

^ 1 Waite Nash, Our Experience of Language (1971), 


were illuminations, electrifying flashes of per¬ 
ception and perspicuity. And, perhaps because I 
dimly dreanted of some day being a writer, they 
struck me as masterpieces of precision: the use of 
small words to teach huge truths. Even the 
homeliest folksaying impressed me as having a 
certain beauty; for there is beauty—or at least, 
elegance—^in the economy and pungency with 
which a simple saying can convey a profound 
verity. 

Words must surely be counted among the most 
powerful drugs man ever invented. In my 
adolescence, I became an absolute nut about 
aphorisms. I collected epigrams the way some 
boys collect stamps. For years, obsessed with a 
fear of forgetting anything, I wrote dovm every 
bon mot I read or heard. My pockets became 
filing-cases for tersities of wisdom (scribbled on 
scraps of paper, backs of envelopes, margins tom 
from newspapers), a hodge-podge of verbal 
wonders—^from O. O. McIntyre or Will Rogers 
to “Kin” Hubbard and the true masters: Mark 
Twain, G. K. Chesterton, Oscar Wilde, Bernard 
Shaw, H. L. Mencken (the most neglected 
humorist in American letters). In a spree of 
affluence, I bought a 4 in. by 6 in. card catalogue, 
and packets of lined cards, and blank index 
guides on which to write my categories: “Fate ... 
Lust... Honour . .. Folly..—and so began 
to systematise my own Bartlett. 

I devoured any anthology that offered the 
cream of the jests of Bacon, Montaigne, Sidney 
Smith, La Rochefoucauld. I still remember my 
rapture on discovering Ambrose Bierce’s Ttie 
Devil's Dictionary, or my jubilation in collected 
quotations of Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Balthasar Gracian, Heinrich Heine. I revelled in 
admiration over the genius that could marshal 
words, metaphors, irony, paradox with so much 
originality, to achieve such deft insight. In a way, 
I honed my mind on the whetstones of epigrams. 
I came to suspect, long before I encountered 
Sigmund Freud, that witticisms are stratagems to 
evade the censors of the self, that comedy is a 
complex masquerade and murder oft peeps 
through the masks of om* wit, that “humour is the 
messenger of truths that churn behind the camou¬ 
flage of levity.” 

And then, with the audacity of the young, I 
turned aphorist myself, selling an article to the 
New Republic, entitled “Political Lexicon”; it 
was a 24-year-old’s broadside, dripping cynicism, 
against the stupid, hearttess, hypocritical System. 
One sentence will give you the flavour: 
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Rules of War: The rules, solemnly observed by 

sovereign nations, whkA make it illegal to hit 

below the toes. 

I was, of course, too young to know very much: 
to distinguish grievances from truth; to suspect 
(he sardonic, which is so attractive to youth, 
and respect the expedient, which enrages the 
impatient. 

I then tried to distinguish adages from 
apophthegms from aphorisms. What medees an 
epigram different from a proverb, a folk-saying 
from a maxim? I cannot say that I did much 
more than tone up my semantic muscles in this 
foredoomed exercise; but I did begin to think 
of folk-sayings as proverbs’ homely brothers— 
and of both as packaged common sense. An 
adage, I decided, is sober, an aphorism arresting, 
but an epigram must tickle the ribs. Proverbs 
deal with tmiversals; epigrams deal with anything. 
An adage may be trite; an aphorism is no 
aphorism if it is. Proverbs are encapsulated 
experience; epigrams are flashes of fim. Proverbs 
are the primers we inherit from the past; epigrams 
are often new, young, in vogue—and may pass 
out of usage. Epigrams, I concluded, are dis¬ 
plays of wit traceable to a known man, often 
more clever than true, prized more by intellectuals 
than by the masses. 

It may amuse you to know that I was so lost 
in my obsession that I visualised its components; 
an aphorism was dressed in silk, an epigram 
bedecked with sequins, a proverb wrapped in 
fur; and folk-sayings, obviously, ran around in 
honest homespun. 

It occurred to me that witticisms achieve the 
greatest longevity of a writer’s output. How few 
of us have read a page by the authors of lines we 
remember with that special gratitude we accord 
the jocular, the exactly apt, the wickedly apposite. 

“If triangles had a God, He would have three 
sides,” 

“The doctor who treats himself has a fool for a 
doctor—and a fool for a patient.” 

“No one forgets where he buried the hatchet.” 

“Conscience is the inner voice that teUs us that 
someone is watching.” 

“An idealist is one who, upon observing that a 
rose smells better than a cabbage, concludes that 
it will also make better soup.”* 

* These epigrams were coined by, respectively, 
Voltaire, William Osier, “Kin” Hubbard, H. L. 
Mencken and Mencken again. 


The more I read, down the years, the more I 
found myself plumbing beneath and beyond the 
surfaces of wit. I came to see that the sayings of a 
people reflect its particular history, values, and 
sensibilities; that any people (or nation, tribe, 
sect) possesses a distinctive style of thought, 
special patterns of esteem or scorn, characteristic 
reflexes of affection and contempt and moral 
outrage—and all these are mirrored in the adages 
men prize. 

Yet the more I studied proverbs, the more I 
found certain common themes nmning through 
all of them: whatever a people’s, experience or 
ethos or faith, men ultimately voice the bitter 
conclusion that life is uqjust, fate blind, fortune 
heartless. And I began to understand that all 
men, whether Zulu or Tagalog, Christian or Jew, 
desperately try, through the reiterated sorcery of 
words, to fortify their faith in a life after death, 
and feel a passionate necessity to believe that 
virtue will be rewarded, that evil will be punished, 
that truth will somehow triumph in the end. 


I WENT TO STUDY in London, in 1934, and in 
that glorious hodge-podge of villas nestling 
around the Thames, I discovered second-h^nd 
bookstores such as I had never dreamed of before. 
There were hundreds of them, crammed from 
floor to ceiling, spilling their frayed treasures 
across sagging shelves, indoor counters and 
outdoor bins. The shops stood like noble beggars 
—near the British Museum, off Russell Square, in 
alien Soho; but most of them were crowded 
along Charing Cross Road, unshaved cheek by 
untidy jowl, and overflowed into the lanes and 
alleyways that web off that paradise for biblio¬ 
philes. Foyle’s, bulging out the seams of four high 
buildings, was but the largest athenaeum: St 
Martin’s Lane, which now is not a lane but a 
traffic jam, bristled with frumpy shops for 
antiquarians, faddists, collectors of everything 
and anything ever written about Aztec gold, 
Battersea boxes, Cretan murals; the empires of 
Assyria, China, Isl^; the art of Moghul 
miniatures or Mithraic amulets; the politics of 
Sparta, Solon, Suleiman, Samarkand. 

How many hypnotised hours 1 spent in those 
dusty dungeons, reading as much as browsing, 
and browsing much more than buying (I was 
living on $1.50 a day) I cannot remember. One 
day my eye, travelling along a decrepit shelf, fell 
upon a thick, greenish volume whose title, in 
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shining gOt, was JSdische Sprichwdrter und 
Redensarten. I took the book down. The text 
was Yiddish, on the right-hand pages, with 
Roman-letter jdionetic renditions on the left; 
and the pages were numbered “backwards,” as 
Hebrew books are, starting from what would be 
the end of an English volume. 

The volume was a collection of folk-sayings 
compiled by one Ignaz Bernstein who, according 
to his Yiddish foreword, had first published 
2,056 adages in 1888.1 glanced through the pages 
idly, then with excitement—for not only did I 
recognise a great many old friends from home: 

I read quidditi^ I had never heard before. (Many 
were totally incomprehensible, for they contained 
Russian, Polish, Lithuanian words, or the 
“inside” phrases of Galitizianer Jews.) 

Once or twice a week, after that, 1 went back 
to the shelf in that stall in that shop (could it have 
been in Cecil Court‘d) where Ignaz Bernstein’s 
work mutely rested. I would plunge into it^ pages, 
scribbling notes with greed and joy; and when I 
icturned to the Common Room of the London 
School of Economics, I would with assumed 
aplomb toss off verbal firecrackers—to an 
opponent at the chess table or the usual covey of 
’.I'ultliar; “There’s a Yiddish folk-saying that 

bw I longed to buy Bernstein! But how could 
I'> The volume was selling for 15 shillings, I 
think—a fearful sum for my budget. But my 
yearnings grew, my continued pirating made me 
feel guilty, and the desiccated Scrooge who 
owned the bookstore was giving me glances that 
increased in nastiness with each visit. It all made 
me covet Ignaz Bernstein as I coveted few books 
before or since. 

One day, 1 noticed something on the title page; 
my heart leaped, Bernstein’s work had been 
published the very year of my birth—and in 
Warsaw, which is but 70 miles from Lodz, where 
I was bom. I felt like Saul on his way to 
Damascus. Had destiny drawn me to this seedy 
shop in a sunless lane in a far-off land? The 
object, the place of publication, the date, even 
the author’s initials, “LB.” (which the madness of 
desire made me moan “/cA bin“: I am)—^wcre 
these not magical omens? I swiftly figured that if 
1 cut down pn three breakfasts, skipped four 
lunches, say, and trimmed the costs of three 
dinners ... I handed fifteen precious shillings to 
the startled owner and hurried back to my digs 
in Brunswick Square. 

Every night thereafter, when the long day’s 
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studies were completed, I rewarded myself with 
a dip into Bernstein, reading the Yiddish, slogging 
through the phonetic explications of idioms 1 
could not fathom, lost in a far-off, yet vagudy 
familiar, world of shtetl sayings and rustic 

Then tragedy struck. Bernstein disappeared. I 
searched through my skimble-skamble of notes, 
papers, journals, textbooks, books borrowed 
from a classmate, the library, the lodger on the 
floor above. But I could not find Bernstein. I 
searched again, quickly, with no success, then 
reassured myself by thinking he would turn up 
tomorrow—^perhaps under my bed, in the closet, 
fallen behind the bookcase. But I was wrong. He 
did not. Bernstein had really disappeared! Where, 
when, by whose hand? Lost? Stolen? Thrown out 
by the harpy widow (of a pftkka sahib slain in 
“Inflja”) to whom I paid rent? Committed to the 
dustbin by my slovenly char? To be sold to some 
bookseller in Bloomsbury or on voracious 
Charing Cross Road? To end in a dump m 
Bethnal Green, an incinerator in Southwark, as 
kindhng for some fireplace in Chelsea? Oh, Godl 
(Nay, Gottenyu!) 

On and off, during the years that followed, 1 
would think of Judische Spnchworter und 
Redemarten: but I never ran across another copy 
—not in London or New York, Berlin or Holly¬ 
wood. I wrote to several book dealers on Foxirth 
Avenue, and to book-finding services; but the 
months passed, year on and off, and the pain wore 
off and in time 1 became too deeply involved in 
work m Washington to take up the chase again. 

It is a strange thing, wholly mystifying to (and 
inexplicable by) me that it was not until thirty 
years later, as 1 thought of writing these lines, 
that I suddenly longed for Ignaz Bernstein again. 
I phoned a librarian friend and asked if he knew 
of Bernstein’s compendium. He told me the book 
had just been reprinted—m Oldsheim, Germany, 
and suggested 1 try certain booksellers on the 
Lower East Side. Need I say how swiftly I ’phoned 
them? The first had never heard of Bernstein; 
the second offered to order the book (“You 
should have it in eight weeks”); but the third 
dealer whispered, “I have a copy . . . quite 
expensive. I’m afraid... oh, not the new edition: 
the old 1908 ....” I did not let him finish: “Are 
you sure? Will you check? Please. Read the 
copyright page ....” In a moment I heard the 
miraculous truth, and within an hour dear Ignaz 
Bernstein, published in 1908, was in my hands 
once more. 
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The first thing I did, naturally, was turn to the 
fly-leaf. Could fortune be so kind as to have 
resiurected the very volume I had owned in 
Brunswick Square over three decades ago? Alas: 
no signature, in my handwriting or anyone else’s, 
was inscribed on the olive-green paper. 

Whose copy of Bernstein I now own, I shall 
never know. But how grateful I am to whoever 
it was who bought it, received it, stole it, lost it or 
sold it so that it could once more become mine. 
I still find many of its local locutions odd, many 
of its nouns and names furiously incomprehen¬ 
sible, many of its provincial idioms impenetrable; 
yet, I treasure the more durable of those old, all- 
but-forgotten pearls, some of which I added to 
my collection of sayings. 


HAT THE ANCIENT Hebicws put great 
store in proverbs scarcely needs to be said: 
consider how lavishly they are strewn through 
the Old Testament, or were presented separately— 
in the Book of Proverbs, the books of the pro¬ 
phets, “wisdom literature,”* the Apocrypha.* 

’The “wisdom literature” includes the Book of 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, certain Psalms, and the 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
IV Maccabeas. 

* Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha are not in the 
formid, clo^ canon, product from the time of the 
Second Temple (about 538 bc.e.) to the defeat of 
Bar Kochba’s rebellion against the Romans (135 of 
the Christian era). An excellent work is R. Travers 
Herford, Talmud and Apocrypha (New York, 1970). 

* The span of time covered by the Talmud is the 
subject of considerable difference of opinion among 
experts (1 am certainly not one). The “orthodox," 
often dogmatic figure for the number of years en¬ 
compassed by the Talmud is 600. But if one lemem- 
bers that the Old Testament is the “source” for, and 
subject matter of, the Talmud, this would extend the 
time period to “about ten centuries." (See the Intro¬ 
duction to The New English Bible, Oxford University 
Press and C^bndge University Press, Ixmdon and 
New York, 1961, 1970.) The most recent researches 
of Rabbi Louis Finkdstein, Chancellor emeritus of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, supports the start¬ 
ling judgment that many passages in the Mtshnah and 
other rabbinical works were written before or during 
the Babylonian exile—that is to say, six or more 
centuries prior to what has, until recently, been the 
consensus of the expi^s. This justifies my “1200 
years” figure. (See Louis Finkelstein, New Light from 
the Prophets, 1969, pp. 1-13). 

* Aramaic was the Semitic language spoken, mil¬ 
lennia ago, around the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
During their exile in Babylonia, the Hebrews adopted 
Aramaic as their language. For a scholarly survey of 
proverbs in the Bible, Apocrypha, and Talmud, see 
The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. X, pp. 226-231, where 
several hundr^ Aramaic sayings and “Judaeo- 
German” (/.e., Yiddish) proverbs are includeil. 

’William McKane, Proverbs: A New Approach, 
S.CM. Press, London (1970), pp. 6-17. 


The Talmud, that mooumental ocmipaidiuin 
of 1,200 years of dialectics (from the Sth century 
before, to the Sth emtury of, the Christian era)* 
and commentaries, discussion and debate on the 
Torah (the first five books of the Old Testament) 
and the post-Bibiical sages, is an inexhaustible 
treasure-trove of pithy sagacities (in Aramaic) on 
every conceivable aspect of faith, life, law, man, 
virtue, evil, customs, morals and mores. The 
names of over 2,000 rabbinical teachers appear 
in the Talmud; so far as I know, no one has 
counted the apophthegms.* 

It is wise to remember that proyerbs preceded 
printing by thousands and thousands of years: 
it was through oral sayings that the meat and 
marrow of wisdom circulated among the tribes of 
man. Collections of sayings (first hand-written, 
which few men could afford, then copied and 
later printed) became very popular with the 
Jewish masses. 

The so-called “wisdom literature” was rooted 
in and flowered from the people’s wisdom; the 
scholars and poets who collected folk-saymgs 
often improved upon them—but their origins 
remain the masses. Proverbs are an “international 
genre,” with separate classes for verbal instruction 
and for moral exhortation. (“,Hapni» is the 
man who . . .” straddles both.) Sayings are ysiflT 
used as pedagogy by primitive (pre-literate) 
groups, and were more formally employed by the 
ancient Chinese, Hindus, Persians, Egyptians to 
train civil servants. As early as King Solomon, 
the Hebrews used oral precepts for vocational 
training—and to educate an elite, a new class; 
the officials of the ancient state of Israel. 
Religious/moralistic sayings spread among the 
Israelites to transmit the essence of monotheism, 
of “Yahwistic piety,” and as exhortations to obey 
the Law. Proverbs disseminated not only elemen¬ 
tary knowledge and skills, but a whole code of 
morals, a system of ethics, a set of sanctions for a 
new way of life.’ 

The lucidity and vitality of proverbs made them 
priceless for instruction; and the rabbis preferred 
to teach orally instead of from written texts, for 
they feared that when holy Scripture is dissected 
again and again it runs the danger of becoming 
didactic and barren. Worse, once a judicial 
interpretation is written down (the scholars of 
Judaism reasoned) it discourages fresh thinking, 
for men tend to feel that what is written is superior 
to what is told. Above all, the rabbis wanted to 
preserve a direct, lively, intimate rapport with 
their students. The Talmud told them: “Prayer 
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should not betecited as if a man is reading from 
a document.** 

The rabbis, seeking to keep their audiences alert 
(during a discussion, no less than a sermon), 
would often toss Greek, Latin, Arabic, Persian 
words into their exposition: this was sure to 
excite interest and provoke questioning.* The 
Aggadah, an enormous repository of folklore, 
fables, parables, allegories and witticisms, is 
studded with foreign words and phrases—^which 
are then explained. The preachers of Judaism 
found a folk-saying more effective than a sermon, 
in the same way that a scalpel is more precise 
than a club. “Epigrams stab to the heart.*** 

The marvellous sayings of Jesus ben Sira 
(Ecclesiasticus) and the matchless Pirke Abot 
(“Sayings of the Fathers”), which embraced six 
centuries of Jewish wisdom and wit (from the 
3rd century before, to the 3rd century after, the 
Christian era), were and are among the most 
beloved of Jewish books. In the Middle Ages, 
Jewish thinkers and psalmists published literally 
thousands of different compilations of Talmudic 
and folk wisdom.^® And in each new generation, 
new teachers, prophets, poets, philosophers, 
legalists and local wits, some famous, some 
obscure,^ Icgptjadding (or embellishing) sayings 
proftudities to the imclosed treasury of 
Jewish thought: Rashi’s classic commentaries. 


* See Samuel Rapaport, A Treasury ofHu Midrash 
(1968), p. 5. 

* Alexander Smith, in Dreamthorp: A Book of 
Essays Written in the Country (1864; repr. Peter 
Pauper Press, 1947). 

^"Collections of proverbs were numerous and 
popular among Jews for many centuries: Rabbi Hai 
Gaon’s Musar ha-Sekhel (“The Ethics of Wisdom”), 
Samuel ha-Nagid’s Ben Mishle, Moses ibn Ezra’s 
Tarshnh, and a good many works translated from 
Arabic (in which many Hebrew poets and scholars 
framed their words): Ibn Gabirol’s great Mibhar 
ba-Pentnim (“Choice of Pearls”) and Tikun Midot 
ha-Nefesh (“^e Improvement of the Qualities of the 
Soul”), Abraham ben Hasdai's Ben ha-Melekhveka- 
Nazir (a story of the Buddha), Mahberot Immanuel 
("The Compositions of Immanuel of Rome”), etc. 
Many of the originals, especially those in Arabic, were 
lost for centuries; many have been found and re- 
pnnted within the last hundred years. 

The Hasidim produced many remarkable folk* 
sages, most notably Nachman of Bratslav (“The 
Bratslaver”) whose brilliant sayings were published as 
Sefer ha-Midot. Leaders of the Haskalah (“Enlighten¬ 
ment”) movement which wa^ ideological warfare 
against the “medievalist” hasidim, collected the 
apophthegms of their brightest minds (e.g., the Sefer 
ha-Midot of Solomon Rubin). 

^’Ludwig Seligman (Parabeln, Legenden and 
Gedanken, aus dem Talmud), Emanuel Deutsch (The 
Jottpud), Rabbi Henry Cohen (Talmudic Sayings), 
Leopold Dukes (Jtabbinische Blumenlese), and others. 
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Badiya Ibn P»iuda*g Duties of the Heart, 
Maimonides* mqjestic code, Judah Halevi*a 
noble Kuzari, the mystical revelations of the 
Zohar, 

In the iSth and 19th centuries, an immense 
treasure of aphorisms poured into Jewish thought 
from the Hasidim of Eastern Europe, who 
preached religious ecstasy and glorified saintly 
souls. The Hasidim were rabbis (often not 
ordained), mystics, holy men, whose every 
rumination was seized upon by their disciples: 
“Our hasid is wiser than your hasid” was a refrain 
that encouraged the competitive production of 
aphorisms.^* 

In the 19th and ZOth centuries, new men of 
letters invigorated the old tradition: Cbaim 
Bialik, the leading poet in the renaissance of 
Hebrew, published a huge Sefer Ha-Agada (in 
collaboration with Ravnitzki) and a smaller 
“assemblage” of apophthegms. Nathan Stutch* 
koflF’s Oytser fun YUMisher Sprach (“Thesaurus— 
or Treasure—of the Yiddish Language") is a 
cornucopia of folk-lore and folk-sayings. My 
hero, Ignaz Bernstein, has preserved for history 
almost 4,000 vitzen. A short, excellent culling of 
proverbs from the Talmud was published in 
1900 by one Madison C. Peters, who seems to 
have drawn heavily on preceding anthologies and 
translations.** 

In recent years, publishers have given us 
English translations of Mendele Mocher Seforim, 
Sholem Aleichem, the remarkable aphorist *'The 
Chofetz Chaim’* (Rabbi Yisroel Meir Ha-cohen), 
Hebrew poets from Spain, post-Biblical vmters 
and philosophers—^to say nothing of miscel¬ 
laneous collections of Jewish proverbs and folk- 
sayings compiled by Lewis Browne, Joseph L. 
Baron, Hanya Ayalti, Fred Kogos, et alia. 

A LOVELY PASSAGE in Midrash (Cuticles, lb) 
runs: 

Scorn not the mashal (proverb), for through it 
thou mayest gain a firm hold upon the Law, like a 
king who lost a piece of gold (and) by means of a 
wick, which is worth but a trine, was able to find 
it again. 

“A firm hold upon the Law . . . ,” History in¬ 
flicted such a succession of catastrophes on the 
Jews, from Babylon to Buchenwald, that special 
utility became attached to what was not des¬ 
tructible. Proverbs are portable. Wisdom takes 
up no room. Adages were the one Jewish treasure 
no Pilate could plunder, no inquisitor bum, no 
Cossack loot, no Nazi defile. Proverbs were the 
jewels concealed in Jewish minds. 
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The voluminous output of insights flowed 
from the Jews’ unceasing exercise of analytic 
intelligence, their training in introspection, their 
need to be astute observers to anticipate the 
conduct of tyrants, bullies or brigands)—and 
their literacy. 

When the overwhelming mtyority of mankind 
was illiterate, it was hard to find a Jewish lad over 
sue who could not read and write. Most adult 
male Jews handled at least three languages: 
Hebrew in synagogues and “houses of study,” 
Yiddish at home, and—^to Gentiles—the language 
of the land in which they lived. My father, a 
workingman, denied the equivalent of a high- 
school education in Lodz, handled Yiddish, 
Hebrew, Polish and (in time) English. Jews were 
linguists of necessity. 

A very large number of sayings deal with man’s 
behaviour, or cast a dazzling light on man’s inner 
drives and moral dilemmas. Many Jewish folk- 
sayings—about sex, dreams, pride, lust—seem 
fresher than Freud, though they may be older 
than King David. Yet this should not surprise us: 
for if a people hold themselves responsible to 
God for their every thought, if their teachers 
po^uade them that their fate for all eternity 
depends on how they live, you may expect them 
to become intensely self-aware and self-examin¬ 
ing. Psychology begins with introspection; philo¬ 
sophy begins in asking “Why?”, “How?”, “To 
what end?” 


I MUST ADD that the sa3dngs loved and re¬ 
peated by the Jews were not limited to the 
legacy of their ancestors. Historians, archaeolo¬ 
gists and philologists have so expanded and 
enriched our knowledge of the past that we now 
know how polyphonic was the life and growth of 
cultures, and how remarkable are the similarities 

** The amount of legend, custom and demonology 
that is common to the people of the Old Testament 
and other peoples (whether Masai tribes or Polynesian 
clans) has b^n thoroughly documented by James 
Frazer {Folklore m the Old Testament) and greatly 
expanded by Theodor H. Gaster {Myth, Legend and 
Custom in the Old Testament). And as I write these 
words, a book just published in England lies before 
me: Professor William McKane’s Proverbs: A New 
Approach (S.C.M. Press, London, 1970), a tour de 
force of cross-analysis of the old sayings of Assyria, 
Babylon, and Egypt. 

“ Evidence for prior collections of folk-sayings is 
found in the Talmud: Baba Kamma (92b, 93a) and 
Yebamoth (118b); see the Babylonian Talmud (12 vols.), 
translated into ^glish by various authors, edited by 
L Singer (Soncino Press, London, 1935-1952). 


of legend and myth in widely separated pottions 
of our globe. (This is no new idea: Josephus, after 
recounting the story of Moses and the Red Sea, 
reminds us that Alexander the Great was also 
said to have marched his forces through a parting, 
by God’s will, of the Pampbylian Sea.) 

Since the Israelites lived within the teeming 
interplay of cultures that made up the civilisation 
of the Middle East, they were long exposed to 
Hittite, Phoenician, Chaldean and Arabic wis¬ 
dom; then to Greek philosophy, the lore of Persia 
and the fables of Hindus; then to the writings of 
the Romans and the thought of Muslims and 
Moors. And after the Jews were expelled from 
Spain, they came into close contact with French, 
Dutch, Italian, German, English, Rumanian, 
Polish, Russian (indeed all Slavonic) culture. 

The ennehment which historical tragedies (as 
a by-product) conferred on Judaic thought and 
cosmopolitanism is impossible to appraise. What 
is rarely remarked upon is that the children of 
Moses had to become anthropologists. It should 
not surprise us that Hebrew proverbs incorporated 
the wisdom of many other peoples: the degree to 
which such sayings and folklore filtered into the 
consciousness of the Jews is beyond measure. “A 
drowning man does not care about getting »>*” 
is an Arabic saying—but the same'''':u.“is echo?4‘ 
in various forms in various tongues. The sarrf? is 
certainly true of “Penny wise, pound foolish,” or 
“If you seek honey, expect bee stings”—which 
was cited long ago by al-Mutanabbi, an Arab 
who must have been quoting the greatest of all 
proverbists: Anonymous. 

What all tliis adds up is this: the parentage of 
a folk-saying is often as difficult to determine as 
the posthumous location of “Abraham’s bosom.” 
Of the eighty-two fables we attribute to Aesop, 
for instance, only one, according to Aristotle 
{Bltetoric, II), can safely be called original. Aesop, 
a slave in Samos, collected and transcribed the 
animalised lore of countless centuri^ and a 
hodge-podge of peoples. How memorable is 
Thackeray’s summation: 

The tales were told ages before Aesop; and asses 
under lions’ manes roared in Hebrew; and sly foxes 
flattered in Etruscan; and wolves in sheep’s 
clothing gnashed their teeth in Sanskrit, no doubt. 
(JIk Newcomers) 

I think you will be surprised by the number of 
aphorisms, attributed to other sources or persons, 
which are to be found in the Talmud, which often 
alludes to popular sayinp and often clinches an 
argument, for one or another technical point of 
law, by dting a piece of folk-wisdom.^* 
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“Give evay man the benefit of the doubt.’* 

“Look at the contents, not at the bottle.” 

“Don’t threaten a child, either punish or 
forgjVe him.” 

“A dream uninterpreted is like a letter 
unopened.” 

“It is better to die on your feet than live on 
your knees.” 

“Experience is the name we give our mistakes.” 

“In our dreams, it is not we who sin—^but the 
dream.” 

“All is well that ends well.” 

I hope all this will impress you as much as I 
was impressed when, in my salad days, reading 
John Wycliffe’s preface to his translation of the 
Bible, I learned that he had undertaken the awe* 
some labour because he felt the Bible is meant 
“for the government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 

Last year in London, quite by chance, I pur¬ 
chased a dish-towel on which was block-prmted: 

“Little dogs make the most noise.” 

“No one needs help to get into trouble.” 

“An obedient wife commands her man.” 

“Me young men become unhappy old men.” 

'Are thes$ lovely sayings characteristically 
‘Tfi^ish”? They certainly arc; but they happen 
to come from the storehouse of horse-sense of 
the Maoris of New 2^aland. 

But the following, surely, are Jewish in style, 
mood and substance: 

“A nation’s treasure is its scholars.” 

“Don’t open a shop unless you like to smile.” 

“With virtue, you can’t be entirely poor; 
without virtue, you can’t really be rich.” 

“Deep doubts, deep wisdom; small doubts, 
little Wisdom.” 

But they are taken from a collection of old 
Chinese proverbs. 

Are there, then, any special qualities, any 
singular psychology or philosophical stance 
which distinguish the proverbs of Jews from those 
of other people? I am confident there are, and 
for these reasons (which I quote from the preface 
of The Joys of Yiddish): 

Yiddish lends itself to an extraordinary range of 

observational nuances and psychological subtleties. 

Steeped in sentiment, it is sluiced with sarcasm. It 

“For a survey of educational practices among 
Jews, see Simon Greenberg, “Jewish Education^ 
Institutions,” in The Jews: Their History, Culture and 
Rfiigton, edited by Louis Finkelstein, Vol. 11 (tlurd 
edition. Harper, 1960). 
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loves the ruminative, because it rests on a rueful past; 
favoimi paradox, because it knows that onfy 
paradox can do justice to the injustices of life; 
adores irony, because the only way the Jews could 
retain their sanity was to view a dreadful world 
with sardonic, astringent eyes. In its innermost 
heart, Yiddish swings between schmaltz and 
derision. 

I have always marvelled at how fertile this Ungua 
franca is m what may be called the vocabulary of 
insight.. .. Jews had to be psychologists, and their 
preoccupation with human, no less than divine, 
behaviour made Yiddish remarkably rich in names 
for character types. Little miracles of discrimi¬ 
natory precision are contained m the distinctions 
between such simpletons as a nebech, a shlemiel, a 
shmendrick, a shnook; or between such dolts as a 
klutz, a yold, a Kuni Lemmel, a shlep, a Chaim Yankel. 
All of them inhabit the kmgdom of the ineffectual, 
but each is assigned a separate place in the roll call. 
The sen!>e of differentiation is so acute in Yiddish 
that a word like, say paskudnyak has no peer in 
any language I know for the vocal delineation of a 
nasty character. And Yiddish coins new names with 
ease for new personality types: A nudnik is a pest; 
a phudnik is a nudnik with a Ph.D. 

At this point, however, let me explore 
one important aspect of the role which 
proverbs have played in Jewish life—a role 
which has not, in my judgment, been sufficiently 
emphasised. 

Jewish boys would begin to study Hebrew as 
early as the age of 3, and very rarely (unless 
mentally deficient) remained illiterate past the 
age of 6. On his first day in the cheder. the elemen¬ 
tary Hebrew school, the little boy’s parents 
would take him to the melatned (teacher) and 
would stand over the child as the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet were pointed to and pro¬ 
nounced: ''Aleph _ baiz . .. gimel ... .” Some¬ 

times the letters would be printed on a slate and 
coated with honey, for the young scholar to 
lick off as he repeated the sounds; sometime the 
mother would reward the boy with a honey- 
cookie, shaped in the form of the Hebrew letter 
the lad pronounced, ns soon as he uttered its 
name; sometimes the mother or mclamed would 
place a drop of honey on the child’s tongue, 
asking, “How does that taste?” 

“Sweet,” the boy would, of course, reply. 
“The study of Torah,” the melamed or mother 
would reply, “is sweeter.” 

And at the end of the child’s first lesson, his 
mother would enfold him, with a shawl or veil, 
and utter a prayer that her son “fulfil his life with 
years of study (the Torah), marriage and good 
deeds.”“ 

Every Jewish male over 13 hurried to the syna¬ 
gogue to pray at least three times a day: in the 
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morning {schachris), in the afternoon (mincha), 
after sundown {maairev). The synagogue, from 
its inception, was a place for both prayer and 
study, and the distinction between the two is 
exceedingly difficult to draw. . . . “Study and 
prayer, or (better) study-prayer, was the most 
potent mortar in Jewish life. It was the linchpin in 
a Jew’s self-esteem. It lent meaning and purpose 
to the most difficult and desperate of existences. 
It illuminated life. It ennobled, inspired, redeem¬ 
ed. It admitted even the humblest Jew to the 
company of sages, prophets, scholars, saints. 

Now, learning in groups, and discussion in 
groups, were especially favoured; the Talmud 
(Berakot, 63) says: “Learning is achieved only in 
company.” Virtually all of male Jewry partici¬ 
pated in a perpetual seminar. Even the cobblers. 
Even the tailors. The drivers and diggers, farm¬ 
hands and carpenters. The peddlers and beggars 
and shopkeepers.... They were all arguers, dia¬ 
lecticians, amateur theologians. And in the Bet 
Midrash (“house of study”) every Jew sat “like 
[an] intellectual magnate . . . When a problem 
came up, there was immediately a host of people 

pouring out opinions, arguments, quotations_ 

The stomachs were empty, the homes barren, but 
the minds were crammed with the riches of the 
Torah” (A. J. Heschel, The Earth is the Lord's). 
One may learn a good deal about Jewish life by 
remembering that it was customary for Jews, 
when they met or whiled away an hour, to 
ask one another: "Zug mir a shtikl Torah" (Tell 
me a piece of Torah). Then discussion—fervent, 
contentious, casuistic, hot with pilpul (hair¬ 
splitting), all-absorbing—was launched. 

The point I want to stress is this: when a Jew 
came home, he would tell his wife what “portion” 
of Torah he had read or discussed or heard 
discussed: what maxim from Akiba or Saadia 
Gaon, what fresh explications of a man’s duty to 
his parents, children, brothers, sisters, the old, 
the sick, the poor; what revelations of the 
Messiah’s coming, or the nature of immortality. 


or the rewards in paradise (“the world-to-comc”) 
for the bitter travails of this life on earth. 

Such majestic mysteries, conveyed to a mother 
or wife or child, required prodigious simplifica¬ 
tion—not only because they are themselves 
saturated in complexity, but because even the 
discussions of Jewish laymen were extremely 
technical, cloaked in theological conundrums, 
flecked with such a profusion of split-hairs that 
they torment ordinary reason. (Anyone who has 
ploughed through a page of Talmud will know 
what I mean.) 

And no device proved more useful to the Jewish 
husband, in imparting quick summaries, than— 
proverbs, parables, folk-sayings: The meaning 
of a metaphor in Genesis or a parable in the 
Aggadah; the reduction of a logical dilemma to a 
nutshell; the rendition of Rabbi Meir’s paradox 
or Yitzhok the Tailor’s question—all were borne 
down that verbal stream m which the sacred teach¬ 
ings moved from the temple of God through the 
houses of study into the streets—and home to the 
kitchens. 

In this endless process, it was folk-sayings that 
made the hallowed homely, the sacred secular, the 
lofty cosy. And since Yiddish was the language 
through which East European Jewish^ 
could participate in the savouring oi* Talmudte 
law and lore, Yiddish was the language they used 
to transmit the great culture and tradition to their 
children. 

So it was that I, like any other Jewish boy, 
heard—from my mother or father or uncle— 
some bit of wit or wisdom or wonder, coined 
twenty centuries ago, which lay within the 
forbidding forests of the Talmud, or which (I 
would discover forty years later) was a saying of 
Rab Ashi or some disciple of some illustrious 
saga-man who had adorned one or another school 
of thought in some academy in Jerusalem or 
Babylon. 

How can one find words to express one’s 
gratitude for such a legacy? 
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Arguing on The Box 

Intellectuals & TV Conversation 


M ost of the journalists or experts 
who appear on television talk programmes 
(end to be the staff of, or write for, the quality 
press or for the intellectual magazines. This is 
surprising, since even talk programmes on 
television have a “mass circulation” viewcrship 
which one would expect to respond most warmly 
to those who work for the Mirror or Express 
rather than Times or Guardian, After all, the 
Mirror and Express train their writers to appeal 
to masses, to have the common touch, etc— 
skills which one might suppose television talk 
pr^ljrammes also required. Yet over and over 
again it is the intellectual, relatively high-brow 
journalists, who professionally only write for 
relatively small circulation publications, who get 
invited to entertain or stimulate the television 
millions—Bernard Levin, Malcolm Muggeridge, 
Alan Brien, Paul Johnson, Anthony Howard— 
rather than the stars of the popular press. 

Why, if I may be personal, does the editor, say, 
of News at Ten or Talkback, both television 
programmes with a very wide viewership, invite 
me to air my views whereas the editor of the 
Daily Mirror or Express would regard me as far 
too much of a minority taste for their readers? 
Why does television, which wants to hold the 
attention of the masses, go for the very writers 
who are least equipped to do this, and largely 
ignore those who, in journalistic terms, are best 
at it? As a journalist I have never been heard of 
by my milkman, tobacconist, etc, all of whom 
would find me wholly unreadable. But as a 
talker on television, however, they know me 
quite well. 

The same is true of a great number of so-called 
high-brow journalists. Although as writers they 
are obviously unable to communicate with the 
mosses, as television performers they can, whereas 
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the popular journalist, whose written words arc 
read by millions, very often cannot get across on 
the “box” at all. 

Of course there can be no general explanation. 
Clearly writing in the newspapers is a very 
different activity to talking on the “box”, with 
all sorts of attributes, like appearance, accent, 
charm of manner being relevant to the one and 
not to the other. So much is obvious. But there is 
no reason to suppose that high-brow journalists, 
as a category, are more photogenic or visually 
appealing than low-brow journalists. I am sure 
that the Mirror, Express, News of the World, and 
the others could field a team much more 
attractive-looking than the high-brow names 
already mentioned. Yet the fact remains that 
so far as the talk programmes are concerned 
it is the intellectuals who dominate the screen. 

Up to a point there is no mystery about this. 
Intellectuals are used to words and playing 
around with ideas. So naturally they tend to talk 
better than non-intellectuals. But then this should 
in theory apply to journalism as well. If it is true 
that intellectuals talk better than non-intellec¬ 
tuals, it is no less true that they usually write 
better too. In that sense, articles by Muggeridge, 
Levin, Johnson, Howard or Brien are much more 
readable than those by their popular press 
counterparts. Yet whereas the masses won’t 
read them, they will listen to them, and whereas 
they will read their popular counterparts they 
won’t listen to them. 

It would be nice to conclude that the television 
viewer is more intelligent than the newspaper 
reader, more willing to listen to good talk than 
to read good writing. But this, I fear, is not so. 
1 know quite well why, for example, my tele¬ 
vision talk is acceptable to a mass viewership in a 
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way that my journalistic writing is not acceptable 
to a mass readership. It is because the level of 
the spoken word is much lower. I talk on the 
television in about as intellectually unrigorous a 
way as popular journalists write: use as many 
platitudes and clicbds in the studio as they do in 
their columns. Intellectuals on television are 
acceptable not because they are intellectuals but 
because they are behaving as if they are not. 


T elevision talk programmes are strange 
affairs but they all seem to me to have one 
thing in common: the level of conversation or 
debate is always very much lower than one might 
eKpect from the intellectual level of those taking 
part. If you are watching a group of geniuses 
gathered together in the studio, their exchanges 
will come across as mildly intelligent conversa¬ 
tion; if you are watching a group of routine 
intellectuals, the level will be that of a saloon 
bar debate; and if the performers are so-called 
men or women in the street, or concerned mem¬ 
bers of the public, the level is little short of 
moronic. There is something about a television 
studio, in short, that makes us all, conversation¬ 
ally speaking, below par. A television producer 
concerned with these kind of programmes, 
therefore, has to over-cast, so to speak, getting 
Laurence Olivier for walk-on parts, knowing that 
his only chance of getting even a passably 
interesting or even literate programme is to have 
an all-star cast. 

1 recently took part in an ad lib programme on 
the subject of “patriotism” with Lords Annan 
and Chalfont and Goronwy Rees as my fellow 
panellists, three highly articulate and brilliant 
intellectuals. Yet nothing of any interest or 
originality was said. The standard of conversa¬ 
tion was pitifully banal and pedestrian. No extract 
from it could possibly be worth printing in the 
quality press. What it had was the appearance of 
intellectual conversation—since three prominent 
intellectuals were taking part—without the 
content. There they all were, looking distin¬ 
guished and wise and possibly even witty, 
without saying anything in the least intellectu¬ 
ally demanding or above anybody’s head. Of 
course television likes to get intellectuals on their 
talk programmes. This guarantees them all the 
prestige of the quality press without the dis¬ 
advantage of having difficult or high-brow 
material. Mass circulation papers do not ask 
intellectual luminaries to write for them, because 


the resulting articles would, for the most part, be 
unpopularly exacting. Television producers need 
have no sudi quall||L because intellectual 
luminaries talk on tele^pRon in a way they would 
not think of writing in a newspaper, lend the 
authority of their names and positions to intel¬ 
lectual mush which they would rather die than 
be associated with in print. 

The frost programme is another example of 
this development. The maestro chooses a subject 
like political violence and invites about 100 or so 
men and women into a giant studio to discuss it 
with him. Such a programme took place after 
the miners’ strike. Most of those taking part were 
militants of one kind or another, students, trade 
unionists, Monday Club-ers, Far Leftists, CND, 
and so on. But a minority, as always, were 
journalists and academics. These are not only 
invited, but paid for their trouble, as well as 
being seated in the front row. Needless to say, 
pandemonium reigned. Rational debate was 
quite out of the question. What, one must ask, 
was the point of having the intellectuals and 
academics in attendance? Certainly what 1 con¬ 
tributed myself was of such a blindingly 
kind that any bright sixth-former conlcPbave done 
as well. Two of my fellow intellectuals, Cormna 
Adam of the New Statesman and Maurice 
Cowling, the distinguished Cambridge historian 
and political journalist, did not succeed in getting 
called at all. At best the intellectual level of the 
whole affair was that of a Daily Express leader. 

Why, then, were the intellectual weeklies and 
universities so heavily and inappropriately 
represented? The cynical answer would be “to 
give the programme a spurious intellectual 
respectability, to make it seem high-class without 
there being much danger of it being ruined as 
popular entertaimnent by actually becoming 
high-class. ...” But I do not think it as simple as 
that. The intellectuals are not simply invited on 
these kinds of programmes as status .symbols. It is 
rather more subtle than that. Television has such 
a lowering effect on the human mind that only 
those with an exceptional gift of words, with more 
than ordinary fluency in ideas, can even utter a 
coherent cliche or produce a plain platitude. 
So paralysing are those cameras that only the 
exceptionally articulate can speak at all. The 
common man can only grunt. Only the intel¬ 
lectuals, with a little luck and a lot of whisky, 
occasionally rise to the linguistic level of the 
common or ordinary-life man. For moderately 
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good conversation on television, as I say, it is 
necessary to rope in the giants of dialectical 
precision like Bertrand* Russell or Isaiah Berlin. 

None of this is surprising. The format of a 
television talk programme is so stupid that it 
takes very great cleverness to cope with it at all 
and genius actually to overcome it. Perhaps I can 
give another personal illustration. A few months 
ago 1 wrote a Sunday article calling for the 
“Disestablishment” of the BBC.*^ The article 
sought to encompass within the space of about 
1500 words my ideas about broadcasting in a 
pluralist societ]^, making the point that a semi- 
national broadcasting organisation like the BBC, 
conceived as the articulator of a dominant 
national culture, was bound to lose its way when 
there was no longer any dominant national 
culture to articulate. The argument leading to 
this conclusion was fairly complex and dilHcult 
to compress into a,single article. But it is my job 
as a quality-press commentator to identify, 
simplify, and dramatise these large issues without 
escaping into boring superficiality. Very often the 
best way to do so is the use of paradox, wliich is 
a useful form of shock tactics in the war of 
lUcas. • 

In any casd, because of this article I was 
invited by the BBC to take part in Talkback 
winch is intended to allow critics of the Corpora¬ 
tion to confront its executives. On this occasion 
the executive in question was the Director- 
General himself, Charles Curran, and my fellow 
critics, Philip Whitehead, a Labour MP, and 
another quality journalist, Michael Shanks, who 
naturally had equally complicated points of 
criticism to make. The whole programme lasted 
about half-an-hour which gave each of the critics 
about six minutes in all to make his case. By tele¬ 
vision standards this is a relatively long span. In 
the event, of course, I could only suggest the barest 
bones of my argument. But even to do this in a 
confrontation which is entirely unrehearsed—one 
has no idea in advance of the precise form the 
exchange is to take and therefore cannot arrive 
with a prepared statement—is a nerve-racking 
challenge, calling for nimbler and quicker wits 
than any that I possess. How can one possibly 
avoid being made to look extremely stupid with 
so little opportunity to develop a reasoned 
argument? Only, alas, by being quite exception¬ 
ally bright. 


Jin the Sunday Telegraph, “Disestablish the BBC”, 
9 AprU 1972. 


T his is what i mean by suggesting that 
television talk programmes genuinely need 
intellectuals in a much more crucial sense than 
just as respectable status symbols. Not all intel¬ 
lectuals can reduce a complicated thesis to its 
bare bones while leaving the skeleton of the 
argument intoct. But few who are not intellectuals 
can even hope to begin to try. Nor does the matter 
end there. Only an intellectual is likely to have 
the arrogance not to mind being seen and heard 
talking in the utterly unsatisfactory manner 
required by television, rather as only a clergyman 
can risk being seen near a brothel. Professor Sir 
Alfred Ayer, for example, can afford to talk 
platitudes and clich6s on the “box”—as he 
invariably does—because his cleverness is so 
undisputed in other fields that nobody is likely to 
question it. The same, obviously to a les.ser 
extent, is true of the quality journalists who 
mostly appear. They, too, have plenty of other 
opportunities to show their intellectual mettle. 
It is not only that the limitations of discussion 
programmes, by the appalling obstacles they put 
in the way of rational discussion, require great 
intellectual stamina if the course is to be com¬ 
pleted without disaster. They also require that 
those who take part—so great are the risks of 
appearing stupid—should be armoured with an 
intellectual confidence that can only come from 
genuine intellectual distinction in other fields. 

Does any of this matter? Probably it does, 
although how much it is difficult to know. 
Television talk programmes are a new kind of 
communication, in that they involve very clever 
people—the country’s intellectual mentors—in 
what is, and has to be, a patently stupid form of 
public performance, which only clever people can 
do even tolerably well. The impression given to 
the public must surely be rather damaging, if they 
come to believe that serious talk is what they hear 
on television. But how can they avoid reaching 
this conclusion if top intellectuals lake part in 
these inescapably superficial encounters? Take 
again my ad lib programme about patriotism in 
which nothing was said of any value. Would not 
the viewer be tempted to assume that if such 
prestigious thinkers and writers cannot say any¬ 
thing profound on the subject, perhaps there is 
nothing profound that needs to be said? 

Most people, after all, do not read what the 
philosophers or sages write. But they do see them 
on the “box.” They see them looking very 
philo.sophical and sage, and hear the unmistak¬ 
able intonation and accent of academic distinc- 
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tion. The appearance is absolutely genuine. 
They are looking at Professor X or Dr Y. That 
splendid profile of some famous pimdit is 
absolutely genuine. There they all are sitting 
round a table in a manner wholly appropriate to 
civilised discourse. Yet what transpires is not 
civilised discourse, and cannot possibly be. If the 
viewers could see the studio as a whole, with the 
army of technicians in the background and the 
cameras swirling in and out like great galleons in 
battle, and feel the heat of the arc-lights beating 
down like some desert sun, they would know that 
the conditions were totally unsuitable for a 
worthwhile exchange. 

Yet this charade is presented as civilised dis¬ 
course, and since those taking part are not actors 
playing the part of intellectual luminaries but the 
luminaries themselves, how can the public not 
suppose that this is what it purports to be; that 
this is how the great sages and philosophers do 
talk and debate; that this is good conversation, 
that this ersatz travesty of an intellectual exchange 
is the real thing. If they react by saying: “Well, 
well, if that is what high conversation is, give me 
the saloon bar every time”, who can blame them? 
For they are perfectly right. The level of ordinary 
people talking in natural surroundings is very 
often far higher, far more intellectually rigorous, 
far more stimulating, far funnier, than the con¬ 
trived exchanges between the wisest in the land 
under the camera’s paralysing eye. They may well 
say that if that is all that Freddy Ayer or Noel 
Annan can do by way of profound thinking, 
then there is really not much difference between 
university heads and professors and the neigh¬ 
bourhood wiseacre. 

In the old days ordinary people knew that there 
was something called intellectual distinction. 
Few heard it or even read it. But they respected 
it as something to be admired from a distance. 
Television has brought it into their drawing¬ 
rooms, or what purports to be it. But in a manner 
that is at once too credible to be dismissed as 
false, since those “talking heads,” as Robin Day 
has referred to them,* are whom they purport to 
be, but too superficial to command respect, since 
the words are seldom worth listening to. 

Such is the new danger which the press never 
posed to anything like the same extent. Intellec¬ 
tual distinction can be communicated through the 

‘Robin Day, “Troubled Reflections of a TV 
Journalist”, Encounter, May 1970. 


press or at any rate through parts of it. Writers 
may find the space limitations irksome, but they 
cannot be compared with the limitations of tele¬ 
vision. If an editor of a newspaper asks a philo¬ 
sopher to write, he will have an opportunity— 
say 2,000 words—to say something that at least 
gives the reader a glimmer of his true quality. 
Of course some great philosopher writing 
say, in a quality Sunday newspaper, will not be 
able to do justice to his thought, but at least he 
will be able to hint at its scope. And as for those 
parts of the press where space restrictions make 
this impossible, or where the reajlership makes it 
unsuitable, he will eschew them. There is nothing 
which their editors can offer him that would make 
worthwhile the indignity of over-simplification to 
the point of banality. But this is where television 
is so temptingly different. Television, in short, 
makes it worthwhile for the clever to make fools 
of themselves—not in terms of money which the 
popular press can more than compete with—but 
in terms of even more compelling temptations. 
It is an infinitely more seductive challenge, 
offering satisfactions to the intellectual that only 
the strongest wills can resist. 

Here, i think, we come to a nowl development 
of some possible significance. Television qffers 
the private person, for the first time, the oppor¬ 
tunity to become a public figure; enables those 
whose charm and skill are essentially conversa¬ 
tional and intimate to enjoy the mass acclaim 
normally reserved only for the great demagogues. 
This is because television reverses practically 
every traditional rule previously assumed to 
govern the art of mass persuasion. It is almost a 
disadvantage to have a loud voice or a loud 
mouth or a florid, vulgar personality. The kind 
of man who can dominate the hustings with a 
giant personality and raucous voice is useless on 
the “box.” 

We all know the reason for this. People receive 
television in their homes, either sitting alone or 
in small groups. Communicating with the masses 
through television, therefore, requires a very 
different kind of skill and charm from communi¬ 
cating from a platform to a mass audience in a 
public hall. Nowadays, for example, it is not 
only the monarch who can enjoy the privilege 
of receiving the politicians and publicists in 
private audience. We all do it, and we all share 
Queen Victoria’s distaste for being addressed in 
our own drawing room as at a public meeting. 
Her complaint a hundred years ago about Mr 
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Gladstone is echoed today in millions of family 
gatherings whenever a public figure tries to 
commiuiicate through the “box” in a public 
manner. The Disraelian boudoir style—^relaxed, 
intimate, soft-spoken—as befits a private con¬ 
versation, this is what the television medium 
insists on. 

So much, of course, has often been noted 
before. But what perhaps is less well understood 
is the eff^t this change is having on the cate¬ 
gories of people who can today captivate the 
public. The very private person can become a 
very public figui;e, with star billing, not in spite 
of being wholly unsuited to public display, but 
beciiuse of being wholly unsuited to public 
display. Instead of his shyness or inhibitions or 
quirky awkwardness being a drawback, they 
become a positive blessing. On television it is 
precisely these private peculiarities that the public 
love since they add verisimilitude to that charade 
of intimacy, that make-believe pretence of a 
person-to-person conversation, which is of the 
essence of successful television communication. 

Their very lack of professionalism, of glibness, 
of public charisma of the old sort, reassures the 
viewer that he is not being addressed as if he 
were at a public meeting. A stammer, therefore, 
tan become the highest television accomplish¬ 
ment—remember Patrick Campbell with David 
Frost—since what better guarantee of a per¬ 
former’s private credentials as a strictly amateur 
public speaker can there be than a speech defect? 


W HAT HAS ALL THIS TO DO With the in¬ 
tellectual on the “box”? A great deal. For 
the first time in history the manner of a remote 
and ineffectual don, the diffidence bred of life in 
an ivory tower, the whispering accents of the 
academic cloister, the sot to voce asides of a 
Common Room conversation, the agonising 
silences of the solitary scholar, all these attributes 
and characteristics which previously would have 
been wholly unsuited to any form of mass com¬ 
munication are now enough to whet a producer's 
appetite. To be at home with words and ideas, 
without having developed the off-putting profes¬ 
sionalism of the public man; to be articulate 
Without being glib or smooth; to be clever in a 
private style—these are the combinations which 
television programmes require, and which the 
intellectual community, more than any other, can 
supply. 

Of course not all intellectuals agree to appear 


on television any more than all loud-voiced 
vulgarians become demagogues. But for those 
who do, television offers easy money and easy 
fame. When silent films began it was enough to 
have a beautiful profile to become a household 
idol. Television’s talk programmes now put a 
premium on an intelligent face and manner. 
What is said does not matter much. Style is all. 

What the viewer wants from talk programmes 
is the appearance of intellectual activity, not its 
content. All that an intellectual has to do is to 
appear and look thoughtful, preferably in an 
interesting way, and string a few consecutive 
sentences together in a mildly coherent manner, 
and he is a famous man in the morning whom 
taxi-drivers are delighted to shake by the hand. 

Such success as 1 have had on the “box” is 
due to my failure as mass communicator in the 
accepted sense. I am usually asked to appear— 
as on the BBC’s Talkback programme—after 
having fired off some paradoxical squib in a 
newspaper or magazine. The subsequent script of 
the resulting television programme makes it 
absolutely clear that such intellectual merit as 
the original article may have had was totally 
absent from the talk programme. But what the 
viewers saw and heard was a controversial pundit 
giving a passably good performance as a contro¬ 
versial pundit. Such is the basis of television 
reputation. 1 do not complain. It pleases my 
vanity. But I am well aware that all 1 have got 
across is not my ideas but my personality. 

This surely is the point. Television brings 
popular fame to a range of society that hitherto 
lay overcast in the shadows of obscurity. Most 
intellectuals are hopeless public speakers and 
dry up in front of a crowd. So long as mass 
communication required masteiy of the arts of 
popular oratory, intellectuals were bound to 
remain unknown except to a minority. But today 
the most powerful medium of mass communica¬ 
tion, at least so far as the discussion of ideas, 
political or otherwise, is concerned, favours the 
intellectual, precisely because he talks in a non¬ 
public way. 

The irony is that although television carries 
mass communication beyond the dreams of the 
most masterful demagogue of old, it also demands 
of its successful practitioner a style and manner 
more appropriate to All Souls than the Albert 
Hall. The secret of success on this medium, which 
involves talking to millions, is skill in intimate 
conversation. Within a great many private 
persons there is a public figure eager to get out. 
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So far as intellectuals are concerned, they now 
have their opportunity on television talk pro¬ 
grammes, since intimate conversation is their 
peculiar delight and indulgence. 

If Lytton Strachey had lived in the television 
age he would not have had to wait for Michael 
Holroyd to make him a household name. It 
would have been he, with his apotheosis of a 
private manner, who would have wowed the 
public, far more than Horatio Bottomley, the 
greatest platform spell-binder of the period. 
Whether Strachey would have been less harmful, 
however, is by no means so sure. 

Finally, another personal reminiscence, about 
the significance of which I am again not certain. 
It was my fate or privilege recently to take part 
in an hour-long television debate with the 
American Negro writer, James Baldwin, in an 
ITV programme called Something to Say. It 
was, in my view—which was shared by the 
producer—exceptionally good television, in spite 
of Alan Brien’s disapproval in a surprisingly un- 
perceptive review in the Sunday Times. What it 
established—this is what television talks can do 
so well—is that verbal communication between 
someone like Baldwin and someone like me is 
absolutely impossible. Our failure to communi¬ 
cate was infinitely more significant than if we had 
succeeded in arguing in a rational manner. This 
was an occasion when the look on the faces—of 
differing kinds of incomprehension—told far 
more about the subject than any words could do. 

Yet it took two writers to make the programme 
the success it was, since mutual incomprehension 
between two articulate men, both of whom are 
manifestly accustomed to the use of words, is 
obviously far more dramatic and memorable than 


it is between inarticulate perfonners at a loss for 
words. The stenographic script which I have now 
read makes me blush. But the programme itself 
was immensely satisfying to take part in, moving, 
exciting, even exhilarating, involving parts of one 
that never come into play in writing. We were 
not locked in argument, since our ideas never 
met at any point. But I was conscious, as I think 
Baldwin was, of a kind of interlocking at a 
deeper level, two differing experiences of life, two 
different—dare I say it—souls, grappling with 
each other in a communion that transcended 
words. • 

1 do not know what the viewer saw. But I know 
what I felt. As our words took us farther apart, 
as people we grew closer together, and when the 
programme ended—an hour really is a long 
time on television—^we tearfully embraced in 
genuine amity, like friends who had just passed 
through some joint ordeal. This was no meeting 
of minds, but it was unquestionably a meeting of 
something more important—a genuine inter¬ 
mingling, not of words or of ideas, but of two 
worlds, two life-styles, call it what you will. 

This brings me back to my theme, since 
although there was nothing intellectually memor¬ 
able about this programme, its success depen¬ 
ded, as I say, on the two participants' being 
entirely at ease with words and ideas. Two less 
practised talkers would never have been relaxed 
enough to transcend the failure of words. The 
success of this particular talk programme was 
that both performers were behaving naturally. 
But this is my point. For intellectuals, talking /? 
natural, even in the most difficult of circum¬ 
stances, which is why they can talk easily even on 
television, rather as the trained athlete can 
breathe easily even while running up hill. 
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“Let Me Finish, let me finish... 

James Baldwin, Peregrine Worsthorne, Bryan Magee 

W HAT DOES ONE actoaUy hear when a discussion programme featuring reasonably intelligent 
conversationalists is televised? We asked Thames Television to give us a reasonably accurate 
transcript of the recent argumentative exchanges, broadcast in their Something to Say series (chaired by 
Bryan Magee), betvreen James Baldvtin and Peregrine Worsthorne, and the following are unedited 
excerpts, for what they are worth, from this text. 


B ryan Magee; Well, before T ask our two 
guests this evening to discuss this question 
face to face let’s go more deeply into the stand¬ 
point in which each one is going to argue. 
Peregrine Worsthorne, why do you think that 
the black man is now as responsible for his 
pliglit, because plight is what it still is in most 
cases, as the whites? 

Worsthorne : Well, first of all wc actually talk 
about thp ah plight of the black man in America. 

Maqee: Yes all right. 

Worsthorne: Because of course there are 
dilfcrent plights.... 

Magee: Of course. 

Worsthorne: And in Africa it isn’t the same. 
But in in America I would have thought that the 
situation had almost been reached when legis¬ 
lation has ah been passed and civil rights has 
liecn established and when opportunities exist 
which the Nvgro ah is in not very much a worse 
position than any other so-called immigrant 
group has been in the United States, in the last 
hundred years. 1 quite agree a bit worse but not 
all that worse. I think it would now be possible 
for the American Negro to take advantage of 
the facilities.... In the middle of the 19th century 
other groups with tremendous ah handicaps, the 
Irish immigrants, the Jewish immigrants, the 
Italian immigrants, and so on, who suffered 
ghastly ah discrimination and oppression and 
economic exploitation, they made it—the Italian 
through a ah quite a mastery if you like of crime, 
the Irish thTougli Tammany Halt politics, the 
Jews through great commercial skill—they all 
forced their way into the mainstream of American 
social political economic life, and I would have 
thought that the position had now reached ah 
where the Negroes could do something com¬ 
parable, if they’re determined to do so. 


Magee: Well, thank you Peregrine Worsthorne. 
Wc must turn now to James Baldwin.... What 
is your answer to his charge that the Negroes 
have uniquely failed in the United States to work 
their way up from poverty in the way that all 
other immigrant groups have? 

Baldwin : Well the first thing I would say, we’ll 
get to this later though, is up to .. . (inaudible) 

... but we’ll get to that as 1 say later.... 

All of the civil rights legislation is absolutely 
meaningless, and it was meant to be meaningless, 
and furthermore, the situation of a black man 
or woman, or boy, in any Northern ghetto is 
this: the school, which is not responsible bccaase 
it belongs to the city, to the board of education, 
is a shambles, and in which no one is educated 
and in which no one is meant to be educated— 
the house in which he lives belongs to a landlord 
who is not responsible for anything but whenever 
it’s to collect his rent. Try to get through a 
one winter ah in a Harlem ghetto. This is not 
either the black man’s fault. Where do you go 
to complain if you want to complain? And wc 
might even discuss the situation in the Labour 
Unions, which are geared to keep black people 
in effect in their place. And if you were right if 
you were right about the generosity of the 
American people then Governor Wallace... 
(inaudible) ... his conference in Florida the 
other day and Nixon will not be President, I am 
talking about a system which is not only his¬ 
torical but actual, I am saying in effect that the 
white people without going into any further... 
(inaudible) ... at the moment have in their 
hands the means of production, and they have 
the power, and they intend to keep it. And 
furthermore would you not come to address 
yourself to at all, is what—this is a very serious 
question—happens to a people whose history 
has been utterly destroyed 
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And jfurthermore the high income niggers such 
as you’re really talking about, are listen... I 
can name many high come ... high ... income 
niggers whose name you would recognise, who 
can buy a house anywhere ... and do, and also 
... (inaudible) ... of them, by the population, 
by their neighbours, try to be Sammy Davis and 
raise your children. What we are trying to get 
at, what I’m trying to get at because I’m not 
talking about high incomes, I’m you see, what 
I’m what I’m trying to suggest is I reject that 
particular standard. I don’t think a man’s life is 
meant for that. 1 don’t think. I’d rather die than 
be Richard Nixon. 1 would rather die than 
make it in the American terms.... 

W orsthornf: Another small point indica¬ 
tive really of the lack of respect for words 
people use when they’re debating these points. 
You talk about black ghettos. It’s a totally 
inappropriate word to use. A ghetto which was 
the area imposed in central Europe on the Jews, 
was where rich and poor Jews were forced to live 
by law. There is no law in America or indeed no 
practice in America that makes rich Negroes live 
in the New York as-you-call-it “ghetto.” You are 
just using the word in a propaganda sense as an 
equivalent to slum, and of course we know that ah 
the emotive terms of ghetto means that the whites 
are behaving abominably as the whites, as the 
Chnstians behaved against the Jews. But there is 
nothing to stop you living wherever you want in 
the United States, and indeed you do live when 
you’re there wherever you want as indeed does 
any other black man who has got the money to 
live in other areas. It is these kind of mis-use, this 
propaganda use of words that seems to me to be 
part of the whole hysterical campaign in America 
of black power. . .. 

Baldwin: Would you prefer it if I use the word 
Kasbah? I stick to the word ghetto, and ghetto is 
the place you can’t move out of. I’ll go further 
than that, 

(interruptfd) .... 

Worsthorne: But how have you moved out of 

It?,,. 

Baldwin: You talking about me, Jimmy 
Baldwin? . . . 

Worsthorne: Well, haven’t you moved out of it? 

Baldwin: No I haven’t. There is no way for any 
black man to move out of it. Now wait a minute, 
I know my country a little bit. I say ghetto, and 
1 say ghetto because you can’t move out, and I’ll 
tell you why you can’t move out. The landlord 
knows whether you’re Harry Belafonte or Jimmy 
Baldwin or my young nephew. There are many 
places you can move to, if I buy a house I pay 
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nephew tries at the rented apartment, he has to 
put up with things that you would never put up 
with, because it is a ghetto, he can’t move out.... 
Let us say you’re a school teacher, let us say you 
are a grocer, let us say you have children. 
Whatever it is, you’re a menace, because the 
whole town knows that you are going to vote, 
and if that when you do vote, that is to say, when 
you get to the registrars office ’cos you don’t 
manage to vote, your houses are bomb^, do you 
think all those housing of children was some 
aberration, all this is a policy, designed to keep... 
(inaudible) ... in America, a nigger in his place. 
As long as we pick the cotton, and lie on the track, 
and build the cities, from nothing for nothing, 
that was all right. But once you see a black 
human being, a human being behind that mask, 
then you call that... (inaudible) ... ministry of 
yours which enslaved us in the first place, and 
which intends to keep us slaves forever. And I tell 
you, I tell you frankly, I speak with knowledge, 
Jimmy Baldwin, I reject your theology, your 
history, your morality by which you don’t live, 
your Gods and your standards and in total all 
of It, lock stock and barrel, because you don’t live 
by them and I know that you don’t live by them 
by the way that you treat me. 

Magee : Well, I suspect that this is really eloquent 
rhetoric, meaning that you aren’t genuinely 
trying to look at the truth. It is not true that 
Negroes do not vote in the United States, the 
proof... (interrupted) . .. 

Baidwin: . , . story I told you . . . 

WoRsi HORNE: ... ah . .. I’m perfectly prepared 
to agiee that in the South... (inierrupied)_ 

Baldwin : And I ask you to... (interrupted) ... 

Worsthorne: ... In the South the situation is 
extremely difficult, and indeed all over America 
It may be and it is extremely difficult, but you 
can’t simply pretend that Negroes who vote a'^e 
shot down or hosed down ... (interrupted) ... 
how ... of course I have ... and I’ve read a lot 
of propaganda in them too ... How many how 
many black mayors are there in Northern cities? 
How many black representatives are there in the 
legislative council! Well don’t just sigh. 1 mean 
are there any, or aren’t there any? Are there any? 
Is it possible for any Negro to get elected to get 
successfully elected to high office in the United 
States, is It or is it not? You answer me that 
question! 

Baldwin: Oh I answer that question..., 
Worsthorne: Or are they hosed out? 

Baldwin: ... depends which nigger it is. 
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Worsihcmne: Well of coxirse it depends on what 
niggers do. ah... which nigger it is. You ,can’t 
elect a non-individual. Of course it depend on 
who it is. 

Baldwin: It is very easy to put a nigger in the 
window, very easy indeed. Edward Brooke, for 
example, does not represent black people in 
America at ail. 

Worsthorne: Are you saying that anybody who 
gets elected who is black, isn’t any longer 

black?... (interrupted)_ 

Baldwin: ... if he is black, if he is black, his 
career is in danger, and it will not last long or 
hasn’t... (interrupted)- 

Worsthorne: Every elected politician has an 
insecure life ... (interrupted). ... Roy Jenkins 
would be the first to admit it. Not just a black 
man. This is democracy ... (interrupted). ... 

Baldwin: I refuse, I refuse, I refuse the proposi¬ 
tion. 1 refuse the equation, ’cos what you are 
what you are avoiding is what 1 insist on. Colour 
is a fact. 

Worsthorne: Certainly. 

Baldwin: It is a fact of my life because I had to 
live a certain life because 1 am black. It is a fact 
that your life, because you see me in a certain 
way, because I am black, and it it amounts from 
the point’ of view of white people to a kind of 
absolute blindness. You would never treat a dog 
the w&y I watch you treat black people. You talk 
about democracy. How can you talk about 
democracy to me? 

Worsthorne; But you can’t talk to me about 
how I treat black people. You have absolutely 
no idea how I treat black people. You have 
no evidence. You’re simply making a racist 
assumption . . . (interrupted). . . . Treat you 
like a dog? Well I don’t usually spend an hour 
talking to my dog, or my cat. 

Baldwin : ... let us look ... let us look at.... 

Worsthorne; ... It is purely a racist remark to 
say that I treat you like a dog . .. (interrupted) 
.... Have you any evidence that I treat you like 
a dog?... 

Baldwin: Let us make it very clear. 

Worsthorne: Why make these ludicrous re¬ 
marks? ... 

Baldwin: Let us make it very clear that I have 
absolutely nothing personal against you. 

Worsthorne: Well then why do you say I 
am .,. (interrupted). ... 

Baldwin: ... I am talking about your history.... 

Worsthorne: Well, let us not talk about these 
generalisations. Let us talk about actuality.... 
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Bajudwin: ... a generalisation? ... 

Worsthorne: You know perfectly well that 
people don’t treat you like a dog. Why do you 
go round shouting at people?... 

Baldwin: You mean me? 

Worsthorne: Well, of course I mean you. I 
mean you. I’m talking about individuals, not 
talking about these abstractions. 

Baldwin: I am not talking about... (interrup¬ 
ted). ... 

Worsthorne; I am sure that there are white 
people who treat black pet^le like dogs. And 
judging by the propaganda which you lent your 
great authority to the Black Panther propaganda, 
you wish to treat my people like pigs. So far as 
an Englishman is concerned, it is worse to treat 
people like a pig than like a dog, so you don’t get 
any benefit there. On the whole there arc enor¬ 
mous numbers of white people who are leaning 
over backwards not to treat black people “like 
dogs’’. Why you have to go on shouting and 
saying white people treat black people like dogs. 
Some do, some don’t. A lot of people don’t, 
increasingly people don’t. Why not recognise it? 
... (interrupted)_ 

Bai-dwin: .., let us ... clarify ... let us clarify, 
let us clarify.... 

Worsthorne: Let us talk of racist propaganda 

Baldwin: Let us clarify my terms, let us clarify 
my terms.... 

Worsthorne: I hope so. 

Baldwin: You know very well I’m not talking 
about you. 

Wor.sthorne: How do I know it? You said white 
people. I am a white person. How do 1 know? 

Baldwin: Look, I only met you twice. 

Worsthorne: Exactly, then why do you lead 
to.,. ? 

Baldwin: I have absolutely no reason to attack 
you. We’re not here to talk about each other. 
You know very well what I’m talking about. 

Worsthorne: I certainly do not.... 

Worsthorne: The American Press, if it can find 
an example of the police shooting a Negro, will 
not only shoot one Negro, it will say there would 
probably be 5 killed. The great American Press 
is exaggerating the iniquities of the whites to the 
blacks, even—I don’t believe you can disagree— 
the New York Times or the Washington Post, the 
liberal papers, are wholly on the side of the 
American Negroes in this area, I mean, maybe 
not in other areas. But if they can find an atrocity 
by the white police against a black, they will 
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certainly not fail to record it. And in fact, on the 
record, they will report it and duplicate it, in fact 
quadruplicate it, if that is the right word. So the 
idea that if they were being you talk about ah in 
America where American Negroes ate being 
flung into prison and are being killed, if this was 
happening, do you not believe that it would be 
headline news all over the world, every day? Of 
course it isn’t happening, and you know it’s not 
happening. 

Baldwin: Have you heard any news lately 
about... (name). ...? What news have you 
heard about American prisons lately. .. ? 

Don’t take my word for it, and I’m not 
making it into a racial thing. But in fact don’t 
take my word, check out, check the record out, 
check out who was in prison in my country. I will 
tell you who. Take my word ... the Mexicans, 
the Puerto Ricans and the Blacks, those are the 
people who are in prison. What do you think is 
happening in prisons all over America? Why do 
you think it’s happening? I’m not being a racist, 
which is beneath me in any case.... 

Worsthorne: Ah the proportion of Negroes in 
jail... (inaudible). ... prison. ... 

Baldwin: Listen 1 don’t want to hear that... 
don’t want to hear it.... 

Worsthorne: ... is higher ... American..,. 

Baldwin: 1 don’t want to hear.... 

Worsthorne: You may not want to bear it but 
the English viewers want to hear it..,. 

Baldwin : I don’t want to... 1 don’t want to 
hear that, I don’t want to hear that.... 

Worsthorne: Every law firm, white law firm in 
America, if they could find a Negro, they would 
be very glad to have him.... 

Baldwin: 1 don’t want to hear it.... 

M agee: Now I’m going to intervene to put 
one final question ah to James Baldwin 
which, 1 think, we must say something about 
before we come to the end of the programme and 
that’s this. Even if all that you say is true, what 
do you think should actually be done by the 
coloured people in the United States to alleviate 
this? 

Baldwin: Now if I answer that question, first 
of let me answer the last thing.... 

Magee: Well, I don’t want you to go back, I 
want you to talk about what you’ve done_ 

Baldwin: We we ... Britons_When I said 

I want to hear that... I know those ... 1 know 
the price they paid. I know what happens to 
them because they are in neither community. 


They’re neither white nor black. Now that that’s 
all I want to say.... 

(all shouting at once. ...) 

Baldwin: I’m taken now as Jimmy. I, Jimmy, 
was assured that I was nothing until a white man 
found me, that 1 had no language nor use... no 
culture and no human value, and I was very 
lucky that the missionaries came and found me, 
and saved me from that terrible place called 
Africa, and civilised me and brought me over in 
this city so I could pick their cotton and line their 
tracks etcetera etcetera etcetera. I was very lucky 
now. When I try to protect my child, from this 
particular species of propaganda I am called by 
white people ah a dangerous fire-brand, an 
irresponsible Negro ah ah,... 

Magee: Jimmy I hate to ... Jimmy you’re not 
answering my question... I I’m sorry, are you 
going to get there... ? 

Baldwin: Yes, I’m trying to answer it. Now in 
order to do what you seem to be demanding of 
the black do, one has to attack the institutions, 
all of them which, in fact, are in your hands. You 
seem to assume that in some ... (inaudible) ... 
way which gives me no reason to believe in—not 
only your history—^that you will give me the 
opportunity. I don’t believe you would give it 
to me. 1 don’t believe you can give it to me. You 
can’t give it even to your own. 1 know you can’t 
give it to me. Therefore I’ve had lo find a way of 
taking it. I don’t know what way that will be. 
I’m not a Black Panther. I’m not a propagandist. 
I am not a violent man. But I do know that no 
matter what it may cost me and no matter what 
it may cost you I am not going to let you do 
to my children what you have done to me. Direct 
action is what is demanded. But when we try to 
do direct action you call this racist. If we were 
white and blowing up Detroit, you would under¬ 
stand it. When the Jews blew up, when they 
blow up to get Israel, you understood tliat. You 
understand everything when white people stand 
up. You understand your revolution, but you 
don’t understand ours, and that’s because history 
makes you feel in some occult way that we are 
not like you. There is a way in which we’re not 
like you of course. The Irish don’t like the Poles, 
the Russians don’t like the Yugoslavs, but we 
are human beings and a child is a child. All this 
is really that children.... 

M a G E e; Ah I’m only going to give you each 
another couple of minutes and then we must 
come to the end, so if you have... (interrupted) 
... a chance.... 

Worsthorne: ,.. talking like Jimmy, I can’t 
understand how you should say that the whites 
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don’t give you, Jimmy, a dianoe. You’ve had a 
chance and you’ve made a splendid job. You’re a 
great writer and you certainly demonstrated that 
ah as speaking as Jimmy that you’ve done very 
well. And although I don’t think you’ve got any 
children but if you have any children 1 can only 
hope that they will do just as well. So I think it 
seems to me, illustrative of the whole theme of 
this discussion, that you make a point and you 
don't see how bizarre it must sound to many 
people that you, here you are, you’ve done very 
well and and I'm . .. (interrupted). .,, 
(shouting over one another ....) 

... I’m congratulating you. 1 can’t see how you 
c.in say that an American Negro, like yourself, 
lias no chance. This is just denied by the very fact 
of your presence, by the very fact of you being a 
jrreat man, and 1 would like to think that ah many 
more Amencan Negroes would live by your 
csample and by your words. 

Haidwin: But you must understand that in the 
lexicon of the American Republic, a cat like me is 
4 bad nigger, and a very bad example to someone 
sou want to keep enslaved. And I will tell you 
something else that in my generation (and I’m 
not young) (hat there’ll be one of me and thou¬ 
sands of us polished. 

\VoR.S7HORNE: But why don’t you say: look at me. 
I’ve made it, and I’m. .. have escaped and 
I’sc . . . (iN.nRRUPTED). . . . 

Baidwin: I’ve escaped. . .. 

WoRSX HORNE: ... Dwell on this point rather 
than hnd some despair. 

Bai dwin: What 1 am saying.... 

WoRsiHORNE: There is such a source of hope in 
your own personal story. Why did it have to be, 
why did It have to be distorted, in this language 
of despair? Why? 

B ai OWIN' Everything goes except, except 
the powei, except the vital interests of the 
Western world. Now I’ve always been a slave in 
the Western world. Whether you think it’s 
propaganda or not, I think that history will bear 
me out. 

Worsthorne; How can you say you always ...? 
You’ve never been a slave in the Western world. 
It IS just an inaccurate statement. You’ve never 
been a slave, have you? 

Baldwin: Who? 

Worsthorne: You, 

Baldwin: You mean me, Jimmy? 

Worsthorne: When you said, you ... “I have 
always been a slave,” why do you talk in this way? 

Baldwin: Well let us say we then. To clarify the 
terms. 
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Worsthorne: So far as your own generation is 
concerned, none of you have been slaves. So why 
do you make a false statement which seems to me 
to be ah ... I mean just... (inaudible). .. 
false. But am I expected to say, yes of course 
you’ve always been a slave? Is that what you’re 
accustomed to when you talk to all these white 
liberals? They say, oh Jimmy have you always 
been a slave, of course you’ve always been ... 
You’ve never been a slave, and your father wasn’t 
a slave. Why do we have to listen to this crap? 

Baldwin: Because you don’t know ray father ... 
(interrupted). ... Listen, listen, my father 
was.... 

Worsthorne: ... a free man_ 

Baldwin: My father was anything but a free man. 
Woksthorne: Well he was not a slave. 

Baldwin ; 1 beg your pardon, I beg your pardon. 
A man, who is strapped in, I repeat, a ghetto, 
who makes 27 dollars a week and can’t make any 
more, not because he’s stupid, who worked life 
away in a factory all of his life to support 9 
children and cannot get out of the ghetto and 
cannot get out of the factory his only refuge is in 
Jesus Christ and this is not my father’s fault, that 
man is a slave. 

WoRSi HORNE: A wage slave you mean? 
Baldwin: No, I mean a slave. 

Worsthorne; But in a sense that any very 
poor.... 

Baldwin: No, I do not mean that.... 
Worsthorne; But you ... you have got out.... 

Baldwin : Listen let us leave Jimmy Baldwin for 
the moment.... 

(talking over one another. ...) 

Worsthorne: Your father’s generation people 
got out. 

Baldwin; No, they did not get out. My father 
left South after a lynch mob wave. My father left 
the South to save his life. They were hanging 
niggers from trees in uniforms in 1919 and my 
father left the South therefore. Millions of us left 
the South therefore. And came to Chicago where 
we perish like rats, in New York where you 
perish like rats. 

Worsthorne; So did the Irish. 

Baldwin: No, the Irish, the Irish, the Irish. I’m 
so tired of hearing of the Irish. The Irish are 
white. 

Worsihorne : Yes, 1 know, but they also perished 
‘‘like rats” and they were also in miserable 
conditions. 

Baldwin : Listen ray friend, my friend, my friend. 
Angela Davis for example. 
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Worsthorne: Well let’s not use Angela Davis. 
You’ll call that propaganda too. 

Baldwin: I’m a very famous man, and I can pay 
my rent. If my son or my nephew or my wife or 
my daughter walk into any room in the Western 
world, and nobody knows their name, she’s just 
another nigger, just another nigger. Don’t make 
no difference. If your son, your daughter, your 
wife walk ... (inaudible). ... they’re white. You 
may have been starving you may, you.,. your... 
(inaudible). .. may have died in the potato 
famine. But that is not written on your brow. 
I wouldn’t know you were Irish unless you say 
so. But to be black in a white man’s world, it’s 
quite a different thing. But that’s what you were 
trying to avoid. 

Worsthorne; No, I do accept that I think it is 
ah, it is a a great difference to to to other ah 
disadvantaged groups that the black skin is a 
disadvantage. Of course I recognise it. It would 
be ludicrous not to. But I really don’t see that it’s 
reasonable for you to argue that this is something 
which is... ah which can’t be got over up to a 
certain point, I mean.... 

Baldwin: Which point is that...? 

Worsthorne: You’re perfectly right that there 
will always be a difficulty. Well, not always, there 
will be for quite a long time a difficulty extra 
special difficulty for black people to make it in 
any kind of white man’s culture ... (interrup¬ 
ted). ... 

Baldwin; Why’s that? 

Worsthorne: Why’s what? 

Baldwin: Mmm Mmm. 

Worsthorne: I suppose it’s because of the fact 
which I was ah, I suppose, indiscreet enough to 
mention before, that white men don’t really 
respect black men in the same way as they respect 
other skins. There is this prejudice. I would be 
perfectly prepared indeed ... (inaudible). ,. 
admit it is more difficult for blacks, much more 
difficult. But this seems to me no reason to despair 
ah no reason to reach the stage where you do, 
which is to say the only answer is to kill white 
people. 

Baldwin: And I said that?* 

•Ed. Note.— The disputed reference here is to a 
passage in James Baldwin’s latest book. No Name in 
the Street (1971, published by Michael Joseph, 
London, and Dial Press, New York). On 
pp. 163-164 Baldwin wrote the following; “it is 
not necessary for a black man to hate a white man, or 
to have any particular feelings about him at all, in 
order to realise that he must kill him. Yes, we have 
come, or are coming to this, and there is no point in 
flinching before the prospect of this exceedingly cool 
species of fratricide—which prospect white people, 
after all, have brought on themselves.’’ 


Worsthorne: No, but I think that you let 
yourself.,.. 

Baldwin: ... people who have said that. I beg 
your pardon. 

Worsthorne; I think you have lent your support 
for the Black Panther movement which does say 
that, 

Baldwin: No, but have I ever said that? 
Worsthorne: Well I’m ... ah_ 

Baldwin: Have they said that? 

(talking over one another. ...) 
Worsthorne: I read their publications, and they 
say that violence and killing and bombing.... 

Baldwin; Well, as a matter of fact what they’ve 
said.... 

Worsthorne; They have said you said.... 

Baldwin: The black man and the .., (inaudi¬ 
ble). .. if we could get on that for a moment ... 
came into existence as a Black Panther party for 
self-defence. 

Worsthorne: ... said they’d do it, 

Baldwin: Will you let me finish? As a Black 
Panther party for self-defence in West Oakland 
which is in the state of California ... and I know 
Oakland very much the same way I know Har¬ 
lem. I know the cops in the ghetto and I know 
precisely what happens to the helpless. No cop 
will ever treat you as long as you live th^ way 
any cop will treat any black person, anywhere in 
the world really, but I’m talking about my 
country. And if you watch .,. (inaudible) ... 
being beaten up, thrown into jail, ah dying day 
in and day out, which is a truth. Whether or not 
you want to call it propaganda that’s up to you. 
I’m telling you what I have seen with these own, 
with my own, big eyes. Something has to happen. 
You’ve got to protect yourself and.. .(inter¬ 
rupted). ... 

Baldwin; The source of hope, my children, is a 
source of terror for you. 

Worsthorne; Not at... you, you can’t believe 
this. You can’t believe, if you really think it, that 
the whites are terrified. 

Baldwin: Prove me wrong. 

Worsthorne: They’re terrified of your weak¬ 
ness not of your strength. 

Baldwin; Prove me wrong. 

Worsthorne; I think that the tragedy of the 
white man in relation to the black is that it’s the 
black weakness which is creating a sense of guilt 
amongst the whites. It’s the black inability to 
take advantage of the possibilities, in that you’re 
creating a despair and a frustration among the 
whites, though the opportunity is there.... 
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Baldwin: Tbe opportunity to what? 

Worsthorne: The opportunity to do what you 
have done, the opportunity to ah make a toler- 
ahle- • • ■ 

Baldwin: Because you think I love.... 

Worsthorne: I think...God knows if... 
(interrupted) ... that he would be for your 
children.... Things are getting better and I 
think it’s the most, 1 think it’s the most bizarre 
and perverted role to counsel the young people 
that next generation after you in America..., 

Baldwin: Do you ... do you think_ 

Worsthorne: . j. of your colour.,. . There is 
nothing for them to be but ho.sed down and shot 
down. This is not only untrue, it’s a kind of 
corruption of the spirit... (interrupted). ... 

Magee; Peregrine, let James Baldwin have a last 
word in, and then we must finish. 

Baldwin: Do you think, do you think that all 
those slaves, I repeat slaves, survived so long, 
because their eldest counselled them despair? Do 
you think that 1 would counsel my child despair? 
And let me tell you something. My kid knows 
what I’m talking about. You don’t know what 
I’m talking about. I'm telling you that I’m going 
to raise my children to be men and women in 
spite of you, that’s all I’m saying, and whatever 
It costs roe or .you. But I do know that the 
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doctrine under which you really speak, which is 
called white supremacy, has come to an end.... 

Worsthorne: Look, it is not a doctrine I 
would.... 

Baldwin: Let me finish, let me finish, let me 
finish.... 

Worsthorne: Not on a bad note, 1 hope.... 
Baldwin: No. 

Magee: Finish, then we all finish. 

Baldwin: Yes. I’m only saying this the doctrine 
under which you speak, no matter what you want 
to call it, is betrayed by the way... the use of 
the word “give”. You do not give anybody the 
opportunity really, you let him take it—^you 
know. AJl one’s asking—^you know—is to be let 
alone. But in order to be let alone (inc(»ip) ... 
take over our schools and the ah labour unions 
and we have changed the shape of society, and in 
order to do that we are going to have a tremen¬ 
dous resistance even on the part of our friends. 
But that is what is happening. That is what my 
kid knows, and your kid and my kid may get to 
be friends. 

Magee: Well thank you very much, James 
Baldwin. Thank you. Peregrine Worsthorne. 
Goodnight. 

(music) 


Old Maps and New 

There are spaces 

where infringements arc possible. 

There arc notices that say: 

Trespassers will be welcome. 

Pity leaks through the roof 
of the Labour Exchange. 

In the Leader’s pocket, 

wrapped in the plans for the great offensive, 

arc sweets for the children 

and a crumpled letter. 

There are spaces still to be filled 
before the map is completed— 
though these days it’s only 
in the explored territories 
men write, sadly, 

Here live monsters. 

Norman MacCaig 
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The Quest for Meaning 

A Sociologist's Reflections — By Raymond Aron 


N o ONE CAN CROSS the threshold of this 
august institution without emotion. Even if 
age ought to have convinced him that, so far as 
he and his work are concerned, the die is cast, 
even if he has already tasted some of the ambigu¬ 
ous satisfactions that academic honours provide, 
he whom you have summoned among you by 
your votes cannot shake off a sense of uneasiness. 
I seem to be feeling all the pangs of an examinee 
while expressing to you a sense of gratitude the 
genuineness of which 1 ask you not to doubt. 

This gratitude is the deeper in that certain 
of my activities might have seemed hardly 
compatible with the calling of a professor of the 
College de France. Faced with so many scholars 
and men of learning, I cannot fight off a kind of 
bad conscience, and find myself unable to feel 
covered by Max Weber’s defence of “high 
journalism”; the German sociologist tended 
readily to criticise his conceited colleagues, was an 
occasional contributor to the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
and invited the distinguished professors of the 
past not to look down on those on whom the 
ungrateful task of instantaneous, almost simul¬ 
taneous, comment on events of the day was 
professionally imposed. 

I prefer to choose on my behalf Marcel Mauss, 
who was so closely associated with my family, 
who for years was an editor of Jaui^s’ I’Humanite. 
I do not claim that he would have approved of 
the way in which 1 have tried in writing and in 
speech at once to combine and to distinguish 
between the activities of the citizen and those of 
the teacher. But at least he advised the sociologist, 
in spite of all the hazards involved, not to shy 
away from taking as objects of his study those 


This is the text of the "Le^on Imugurale," 
"De la Condition Historique Du Sociologue” 
delivered recently at the Collige de France from 
the "Chaire de Sociologie ^ la Civilisation 
Moderne." 


things that kindle passions and on which the 
parties divide. “The public does not permit us,” 
he wrote, “to concern ourselves exclusively with 
what is easy, amusing, curious, strange, belongs 
to the past and is free of danger because it is 
concerned with societies that are dead or distant 
from our own. It wants valid studies related to 
the present.” Valid? Let us more modestly say 
interesting or, to use the term current with the 
young in Germany or the United States, relevant. 

Alfred Sauvy followed that advice. He belongs 
to a long line of products of the Ecole Polytech¬ 
nique, ranging from Auguste Comte to Jacques 
Rueff and Maurice Allais, who came to econo¬ 
mics, demography, or sociology out of concern 
for the public good and a desire to reform the 
stiite or society, believing a detour by way of 
science to be indispensable to effective action. 
It was a rather long detour, consisting of the six 
volumes of the Cours de Philosophie Positive, and 
the two volumes each of I’Ordre social and the 
Thiorie gin^rale de la Population', but the 
ultimate objective of that long and patient effort 
was never lost sight of. 

From Mauss to Sauvy 

LFRED SAUVY secms to mc to be atypical 
of those reforming Polytechnicians. Auguste 
Comte described with remorseless detail the order 
to be finally achieved by humanity. My friend 
Jacques Rueff admires the possible perfection of 
economic mechanisms perpetually disturbed by 
the intervention of statesmen. Even Maurice 
Allais sometimes succumbs to the fascination of 
his models. But in the case of the youngest of 
these septuagenarians (still a rugby and motor¬ 
cycle enthusiast), he is always on the lookout for 
new ideas at the frontiers of the established 
disciplines, and is more loyal than he believes 
himself to be to the heritage of the Enlightenment, 
since he maintains a tireless and often disappoin¬ 
ted confidence in the final triumph of democracy, 
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the day when citizens will eiy'oy the benefit of 
complete and objective information. 

All his life Sauvy has fought a pitiless and 
insidious enemy—Malthmianism—^which he pur¬ 
sues in all its transformations, a hydra-headed 
monster whose perpetually renascent heads he 
cuts off. This crusader has only one weapon, 
scientific analysis of the consequences for the 
nation of a declining population, the failure of 
the generations to renew themselves; he has made 
indefatigable use of that weapon, and does so 
still. 

As an economist he contributed to the estab¬ 
lishment of the first Institute of Statistics, because 
he had himself experienced the blindness of the 
state. When L6on Blum introduced the legislation 
for the forty-hour week he did not know that the 
average working week was already between 
forty-four and forty-five hours, a fact he learned 
only at the Riom Trial. Alfred Sauvy has faith in 
the efficacy of objective knowledge; he resents 
ignorance, dissipates myths, indcfatigably recalls 
numbers and percentages. Both in his main work 
and in his occasional articles he refutes les idees 
n gucs, less by dialectics than by statistics. 

Nevertheless, as his own lefon inaugurale 
(April 10, 1959) seems to me to show, it is 
demography, in which theory and practice are 
inseparably linked, the Institute and the review 
Populationshai remain the centre of his life and 
his thought. Every science tends to create an 
image of reality different from that with which 
our spontaneous perception presents us. Sociol¬ 
ogy inevitably surprises us by the interpretation 
of our own society that it imposes on us. Sauvy 
enjoys demonstrating to the French, who believe 
they are individually enriching themselves by 
limiting the number of their children, that they 
have collectively impoverished themselves and 
that they all ended by paying for it by defeat and 
invasion, the price they paid for their mistake. 
Thus, in a sense, his is a moral science, since it 
exposes the great illusion of I’enrichissement par 
I'avarice. 

Continuing the work of Adolphe Landry, he 
has carried out a task that required a combina¬ 
tion of scholar and publicist in a single individual; 
thanks to him, his books, and articles, we think 
of the relations between the size of the population 
and the development of the economy, of the 
history of France, otherwise than we should if he 
had not forced us to see the common cause 
underlying apparently diverse social and lin¬ 
guistic, military and domestic behaviour. He 
communicated his anti-Malthusian obsession 
even to those who wished to free themselves of it. 
The title of all his books might be that given by 
Keynes to one of his: Essays in Persuasion. 

History advances swiftly. How many of my 


listeners think of the countries that we now call 
underdeveloped, of the growth rate of the 
world’s population, of the extrapolations that 
certain demographers are fond of? Will there be 
6,000 or 7,000 million mouths to feed in the 
world by the year 2000? The spectre of Malthus 
once more haunts us. For his part, Sauvy con¬ 
tinues to reject oliganthropy, the fearfulness, the 
contraction in the face of life and the future, that 
often paralyses nations that shrink from genera¬ 
tion to generation. So far as France is concerned, 
he is probably right; many Frenchmen persist in 
believing that our country suffers from an 
excessive birth-rate and are incapable of under¬ 
standing that the number of jobs rises as fast, or 
perhaps faster as that of workers even in the 
computer age. The prosperity of the West 
German Republic after absorbing some thirteen 
million refugees once more confirms that there is 
no wealth but men (at any rate, when society 
possesses resources sufficient to train them). 
Elsewhere, in Asia and Latin America, he admits 
that the situation is different, and rightly insists 
that there are population problems, not a popula¬ 
tion problem. 

In spite of eversdhing, I sometimes think of an 
anti-Sauvy who would denounce the material and 
moral ravages of over-population, an idea that is 
strictly indefinable, with the same ardour, talent, 
and persistence, that Sauvy has shown in the 
service of the opposite doctrine. 

As A DEMOGRAPHER, Sauvy dcvotcd the second 
volume of his General Theory of Population to the 
sociology of the size of societies. As an economist, 
he declares himself to be a socialist. He illustrates 
a certain kinship between sociology and socialism 
on which Emile Durkheim had insisted. 

Sociology, or if you prefer it, the philosophical 
pre-sociology of the last century, in so far as it 
was reflection on the crisis of modem society, 
originated from the industry and democracy that 
were its subject-matter. This is as tme of Saint- 
Simon as it is of Tocqueville and Marx. Socialist 
doctrines in the first half of the nineteenth 
century were also responses to the double 
heritage of the Industrial and the French Revo¬ 
lutions. The Industrial Revolution, linked with 
liberal capitalism, seemed to remove the major 
activity of our age from all conscious organisa¬ 
tion. The French Revolution contained a 
contradiction. In the name of equality before the 
law, it claimed to do away with privileges of birth 
and the transmission of quality (in the sense in 
which one speaks of men of quality) but it 
subjected the majority to the yoke of poverty, 
the constraints of production, and differences in 
prestige that could be distinguished from renewed 
forms of age-old inequalities only with the aid of 
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ideologies ranging from Sodal Darwinism to 
Meritocracy. 

Thus, the subject-matter of sociology—the 
science of modem society—is the social field as 
distinct from the traditional fields of politics and 
economics. Similarly socialism, as a doctrine of 
action, aims at overcoming the contradiction 
between political equality and economic in¬ 
equalities by changes affecting the very constitu¬ 
tion of society. Littre still states that the term 
“socialism” applies to theories of reform extend¬ 
ing beyond the political to the social field. He cites 
Communism, Mutualism, and Fourierism under 
this heading; Marxism is not included. The 
social, as distinct from the political field (accord¬ 
ing to Littr6) covers the “conditions that, leaving 
aside forms of government, affect the intellectual, 
moral and material development of the popular 
masses.” 

The Durkheimians of the second generation 
(Marcel Mauss, FranQois Simiand, and Maunce 
Halbwachs) remained essentially faithful to this 
inspiration. They would probably have described 
socialism, in accordance with the Saint-Simonian 
tradition, less by reference to property than to 
organisation of the state control of economic 
power. Durkheim, as Marcel Mauss wrote: 

was profoundly opposed to all class and national 
warfare. He wantM change only for the benefit of 
society as a whole and not for any one of its parts, 
even if the latter had numbers and strength on its 
side.... Even during the War, he was one of those 
who put no hope on what is called the working class 
organised internationally. 

Mauss himself rejected the opposition estab¬ 
lished by revolutionary socialism between “Capi¬ 
talist and Collectivist societies” as “false and 
dialectical”, bearing the mark of an intemperate 
rationalism. Similarly he refused to agree that 
there is a radical opposition between Reform and 
Revolution. He regarded a reform of the inherit¬ 
ance law, for instance, requiring the return to the 
state of inherited capital sixty years after the 
death of its owner as a "petite revolution.” And 
he concluded: 

To those who believe that no revolution is capable 
of turning society inside out like a glove, and that the 
idea of total social transformation Ls false, revolu¬ 
tion can be regarded only as a series of more or 
less radical reforms of this type, varying in mag¬ 
nitude and speed. 

In their spontaneous hostility to violence and 
the class struggle, these socialist sociologists 
tended to stress consensus rather than the 
fotility or inevitability of conflicts; they remained 
good democrats and, perhaps for lack of worthy 
interlocutors, felt no need to prolong a dialogue 

Alfred Sauvy, Le Socialisme en Uberti (1970). 


with the Marxists. In the heat of fire moment 
immediately after the First World War, the friend 
of Lucien Herr and of Jean Jaur^ spoke of the 
“Soviets” as institutions “invented out of thin air 
by a society, a nation, that has never known what 
a citizen is, or what democracy or even law is.” 

Alfred Sauvy’s socialism has some things in 
common with that of the Durkheimians: the 
rejection of violence, the indiflerence to exegesis 
of sacred texts, the lack of dogmatism, the sease 
of individual liberty. But, while the vague 
formula of organisation led Durkheim and his 
followers to fail to appreciate the full implications 
of the alternative between a planned economy 
and the free market, Sauvy continually hesitates 
between the free market (the injastices and 
inequities of which he denounces) and the 
controlled economy (the virtues of which he has 
sometimes over-estimated)—the fiee market as it 
works, not in the empyrean of pure theory, but in 
the real world of private ownership, and the 
controlled «;onomy, controlled not by men in the 
sole service of the common good, but by partisans 
or technocrats who are also the representatives 
of interests, including those of their own positions 
of power. Thus, he rejects all the models that 
have been tried without losing his faith in 
socialism. 

The abolition of social classes and of the powei 
conferred by the accumulation of material 
possession is the well-defined basis on which he 
wants socialism to be rethouglit.^ He is not 
greatly concerned with combating the capitalism 
of the present day, the “shameful capitalism” 
that in his view nobody would support but for 
the fear of Communism and the lack of any 
alternative system, to which alone it owes its 
survival. Finally, and in this he is more than cvci 
a franc-tireur on the margin of the political 
parties, he freely borrows from all the systems the 
practices and mechanisms that combined would 
produce the perfect mixture, to use the Pk tonic 
phrase. The question remains whether statesmen 
have as much liberty as scholars in their studies, 
and if any society can combine the merits and 
avoid the faults of institutions, ideologies, and 
factions that clash in dubious combat. 

I SHOULD LIKE to say, without being paradoxical, 
that my criticism of the Durkheimians of the 
second generation was less of their so unsubver¬ 
sive socialism than of the serenity of their outlook, 
their unshakeable optimism, their indifference to 
Marx, their tendency to neglect the sometimes 
pitiless struggles between classes, parties, and 
ideas. Between 1929 and 1956, ^tween the 
Great Depression and Khrushchev’s speech at the 
Twentieth Congress, the men of my generation 
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did not resist Marxism, or Marxism-Leninism, 
with the same calm certitude. 

Durkheim considered political revolutions to 
be superficial, expensive, and more theatrical 
than serious. This shocks me no less than it 
shocks the Marxists. “Expensive” the revolutions 
of 1789 and 1917 certainly were; and, as has been 
pointed out again and again, the revolutionaries 
were theatrical in certain resp«:ts, reproducing 
the exploits of mythical ancestors while trying to 
o|>en a path to the future. The revolutionaries of 
the eighteenth century wore the toga and shod 
themselves with the cothurnus of Brutus; they 
were the actors of history, in the double meaning 
of the term. But “‘superficial” these revolutions 
certainly were not. It could be that the events of 
May 1968 were exclusively theatrical in nature; 
but then there was no revolution, except perhaps 
111 university lecture halls. 

The Shock of Events 

F rom 1930 onwards I was teaching and 
studying at Cologne University and in Berlin, 
and 1 had an almost physical sense of the 
approach of historic storms. History was again 
on the move, in Toynbee’s phrase. I was perman¬ 
ently marked by that experience, and it inclined 
me towards an active pessimism. Once and for 
all I ceased to ■believe that liistory obeys the 
imperatives of reason or the wishes of men of 
good will. I lost faith and, not without effort, 
kept hope. I discovered an enemy whom i tire¬ 
lessly pursue—totalitarianism—an enemy no less 
insidious than Malthusianism. In all fonns of 
fanaticism, even those motivated by idealism, I 
suspect a new transformation of the monster. 

In pre-l-litler Germany, the rising tide of 
Nazism, the revelation of politics in its diabolical 
essence, forced me to think against myself, against 
my intimate i^ersonal preferences. It inspired me 
with a kind of revolt against the teaching of the 
universities, the spiritualism of the philosophers, 
and the tendency of certain sociologists to ignore 
the impact of political systems, on the pretext of 
clinging to deep and enduring realities. So, while 
Hitler’s seizure of power heralded a world war, 
parliamentary manoeuvres were superficial. So 
economic processes were secondary, while the 
Great Depression, with its millions of un¬ 
employed, continued because of mistakes that 
even undergraduate students of the present day 
would have no difficulty in perceiving. Frangois 
Simiand, in his little book on the 1929 crisis,* 
drew the consequences of his theory of the 
cyclical movements of prices which he though 

* Frangois Simiand, Les fluctuations iconomiques d 
•ongue periode et la crise mondiale (1932). 


necessary for economic progress, and he empha¬ 
sised its beneficial effects in spite of the suffering 
caused to the masses. He seemed hardly to 
envisage the possibility of an economic system 
without crisis, or to grant governments the 
capacity to acquire effective control of these 
fluctuations. In his view, the so-called Soviet 
experiment was more of political than economic 
interest. The mood of my generation accorded ill 
with this outlook, at once resigned yet confident, 
which preserved a kinship with the positivism of 
Auguste Comte; for it was an acceptance of a 
quasi-natural social determinism combined with 
an ineradicable optimism about the long-term 
outcome. 

I SOMETIMES WONDER about the causes of my 
allergy to the thought of Durkheim and my 
elective affinity with that of Max Weber. Certainly 
these affective reactions, the unfairness of which 
1 admit, are partly explained by circumstances. 
Thanks to Max Weber, 1 believed in the possi¬ 
bility of combining scientific curiosity with 
political concern, or detached reflection with 
resolute action, without confusing them. 

I had started studying the works of Marx for 
the purpose of clarifying my social and economic 
opinions, in the hope that the foreseeable course 
of history would instruct my aspirations. 
Although I came to an opposite conclusion, I did 
not for tiiat reason cease to take the problems 
raised by Marxism and renewed by Max Weber 
as the central theme of my reflections. 

Under the influence of L6on Brunschvieg’s 
neo-Kantianism, I found myself back in a 
familiar world, reading the followers of the 
south-west German school. The radical distinc¬ 
tion between being and becoming, between the 
relationship to values and value judgments, 
between the decisive selection of facts and the 
universally valid causal relationship—all these 
classical formulas seemed to me to be a trans¬ 
position to the social sciences of epistemological 
ideas worked out by more assured sciences. 
They seemed to guarantee both the scientific 
nature and the independence of the disciplines 
associated with the human world that is external 
to all of us but is nevertheless constituted by the 
meanings that we give things and beings. 

A sort of pre-established harmony or, in more 
modest terms, an accordance of sensibility, 
seemed to me to exist between Max Weber’s 
sociology—a sociology of conflict between 
classes, parties, and gods—^and the living 
experience of a French-Jewish philosophy 
graduate who found himself in Berlin during tlK 
first months of the Third Reich. The struggles 
taking place within nations, or between nations, 
reached such a pitch of violence that we had the 
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feeling of being able to discern within our own 
societies the Other —^whose knowledge gives us the 
chance to know ourselves. Tocqueville understood 
democratic man by reference to the aristocrat of 
the ancien regime, on whom, without betraying 
his ancestral loyalties, he delivered a judgment 
that was already the judgment of history. For 
lack of a familiarity with prinutive societies for 
which books are no substitute, the Nazis (and 
later the ideologists of all creeds) took the place 
of “Persians.” 

Without any overriding vision in the midst of 
the tumult of events, and incapable of joining any 
particular faction, 1 wanted at least to live man’s 
historical condition with complete lucidity. Max 
Weber’s personal and philosophical experience 
provided me with both an example and a theory 
for this. He presented me with a dialectic of 
incomplete knowledge, contradictory values, 
adventurous decisions; and the Europe of the 
1930s charged these abstract formulas with a 
tragic resonance. On the eve of the presentation 
of my thesis in 1938 Paul Fauconnet expressed 
surprise at the “note of pathos” struck in my 
Introduction to the Philosophy of History, and 
questioned me about the reasons for my “anxiety.” 
At the time, thinking of the immediate future, 
I was surprised at his surprise—or, rather, I felt 
indignant at the historical unconsciousness of 
professional sociologists. 

Durkheim or Weber 

WOULD NOT have recalled these distant 
memories if the conflict between Durkheim 
and Weber did not, in my opinion, still have a 
topical and perhaps exemplary significance. 
Durkheim came to sociology from the philo¬ 
sophical question of the relations between indi¬ 
vidual and society, and Weber did so from the 
similarly philosophical question of the relations 
between knowledge and action. 

Many scientific differences flow from these 
different starting-points. Durkheim defined 
socialism as state control of economic power, 
which is a characteristic of all modem regimes 
of the present day. He defined democracy as “the 
political form by which society attains the purest 
knowledge of itself.” The larger the part played 
by deliberation, reflection, the critical spirit, in the 
conduct of public aflFairs, the more democratic a 
nation was. “It is not in only the past forty or 
fifty years that democracy has flowed freely; its 
rise has been continuous since the beginning of 
history....” Weber, however, defined socialism 
by the specific characteristics of a non-capitalist 
system, the collective ownership of the instm- 
ments of production and planning. Similarly, he 
defined democracy by the presence of representa¬ 
tive institutions and an organised struggle for 


power between rival parties (a form of political 
organisation that Durkheim, following Auguste 
Comte, regarded with some condescension). 
Durkheim, in short, stressed the features common 
to all modem societies, while Weber stressed the 
features peculiar to each system that constitute 
the issue in social or political battles. 

Durkheim, searching for a morality and almost 
for a religion, made use of a concept of society 
that has roused protests varying from the indig¬ 
nant to the ironical. I recall his formulation: 

The choice must be made between God and society. 
I shall not here examine the reasons that can 
militate in favour of either choice, both of which aie 
consistent. I admit that from my point of view the 
choice leaves me pretty indifferent, for I see in 
divinity nothing but society transfigured and 
thought of symbolically. 

That society, the object or principle of feelings 
comparable to those inspired by the idea of God, 
is it the Tribe, the Nation, the Party, Humanity ? 
Sociologists of the present day, whether believers 
or unbelievers, would, it seems to me, reject this 
amalgam at which the prophet of sociology 
arrived at the end of his quest for intellectual and 
moral reform. 

Max Weber, however, studied social reality, 
not for the purpose of finding a basis or justifica¬ 
tion for moral or political imperatives, but to aiil 
the individual in acquiring a consciousness of 
himself and his environment. Like Alfred Sauvy, 
he dreamt of being a counsellor to the prince. But 
Sauvy set himself objectives—a revival of the 
birth rate and the regulation of the business 
cycle—that were capable of commanding univer¬ 
sal assent. Thus he succeeded from time to time in 
gaining the ear of the changing princes of our 
successive republics. Max Weber never advised 
any prince. He plunged into arguments of the 
type that are settled by violence rather than by 
words; his anger spared neither the Kaiser nor 
the revolutionaries of 1918. Thus to the erd he 
remained a Heidelberg Machiavelli, available but 
solitary. Perhaps I already had a presentiment at 
that time that my impulses to action would be, 
perhaps rightly, punished by the same frustration. 

It will be objected that the conflict between 
the two men applies less to the scientific aspect 
of their work than its philosophical intentions 
or implications. I quite agree. It would be wrong 
to attach too much importance to trenchant 
phrases such as “Dieu ou la sociiti" formulated 
by the reformer rather than by the scholar. At 
bottom, Weber’s definition of sociology (the 
product of German idealist philosophy and the 
economic and juridical theory of action) is 
consistent with the definition of the social, as 
distinct from the political and economic fields, as 
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a result of the two revolutions, the French and 
the Industrial. Both, in spite of a different termin¬ 
ology, stress the socialisation of the individual, 
and bridge the opposition between the individual 
and society, wrongly thou^t of as entities 
external to each other. At the same time one sees 
the outlines of a synthesis of the two possible 
histories of sociology, one based on the great 
political and philosophical doctrines, and the 
other (traced by Paul Lazarsfeld and his pupils) 
based on the economic arithmetic of the British 
and the social statistics of the Germans. 

There is no such thing at the present time as 
a sociology that could be taught in the way m 
which mathematics or physics are taught (or 
perhaps as 1 imagine them to be taught). On the 
one hand, there are sociologies of labour, 
education, religion, and on the other a socio¬ 
logical way of thinking that is expressed both in 
detailed surveys and attempts at global intcrjire- 
lation, both in micro- and in macro-sociology. 
None of the great sociologists of the last century, 
neither Alexis de Tocqueville nor still less Karl 
Marx, who was always in search of documenta¬ 
tion and statistics, would have rejected the 
methods and results of what is called “empirical 
sociology.” Only Auguste Comte, perhaps, 
would have thought that scrupulous enquiry into 
details hampered the view of the whole. Both 
! mile Ditrkhcim and Max Weber engaged in 
investigations that amounted to what some today 
contemptuously describe as “microscopic” or 
empirical sociology—Durkheim inhis Suicide,oxvA. 
Weber in his surveys of agricultural labour in 
Last I’russia and of the productivity of industrial 
ivorkers. 

If there is a distinction between micro- and 
niacio-sociology, it is connected with both the 
nature of the subject-matter and the state of the 
science. The results obtained by .sectional 
sociologies do not automatically arrange them¬ 
selves into systems. Society as a whole is not 
completely explained by the mechanism of which 
It IS made up, and it cannot be reduced to the 
sum total of combination of these mechanisms. 
Present efforts to e.stablish with scientific rigour 
the equivalents of the great doctrines of the past 
lemain partial and arguable. 

Does Weberian Kritik —criticism in the Kant¬ 
ian sense of the word—still preserve its signifi¬ 
cance? Certainly Weber’s language has aged. 
Whether in regard to “comprehension”, relation¬ 
ship to “values”, or “bias”, the scientific practice 
of the present day requires a different vocabulary, 
or a different interpretation of that vocabulary. 
But the essential themes of that criticism—the 
plurality of social systems and meanings, the 
construction of scientific objects based on the 
real but heterogeneous world, the limitations of 
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science—all these preserve their implications; 
because sociologies thought as such puts a 
question mark against the idea we have of 
ourselves. 

Whatever role I play—^whether as father, 
citizen, teacher, journalist, passenger in a bus, 
or holiday-maker—conform to certain models 
of conduct, respect certain customs, obey certain 
imperatives. These models, customs and impera¬ 
tives, which I slowly internalised in the course of 
upbringing and education, have become an 
integral part of myself. If the children of Catholic 
families are brought up from birth by Jews, or the 
children of Jewish families are educated by 
Catholics, those children become Jews or 
Christians. Even if they revolt against the faith 
of their environment, they nevertheless continue 
to bear the marks of what they received and 
rejected. Sociology does not limit itself to 
repeating Pascal’s saying that truth on one side 
of the Pyrenees is falsehood on the other. That 
formula places the decisive social factor outside 
ourselves—the sociologist sees it in our inner¬ 
most selves. The hermit in the desert shares 
with those from whom he fled the 
beliefs that impelled him towards a physical 
but not spiritual solitude. We arc not unaware 
that the chance of our birth-place determines the 
object of our patriotism; but we prefer to ignore 
the fact. For that truth, obvious though it is, 
creates a kind of uneasiness within us. Nobody 
likes admitting that external factors, whether 
men or circumstances, are responsible for his 
innermost nature. This inevitability of our 
socialisation (or, if another expression is pre¬ 
ferred, our accession to humanity) through the 
intervention of one society, one of many, not 
only creates a sense of uneasiness but also raises 
philosophical questions. 

In the first place, the socialisation by which 1 
become what 1 am and what, from a certain 
point onwards, I want to be assumes a 
quite different meaning depending on the 
sociologist’s philosophy. If, like Jean-Paul Sartre 
in his Critique of Dialectical Reason, one’s 
starting-point is the pour-soi, or praxis trans¬ 
lucent to itself, condemned to the giddiness of 
total liberty, the result is a plunge info the 
“practico-inert” and alienation. If. following 
Freud, we accept an inevitable conflict between 
the impulses imprinted in our psyche and the 
necessities of collective life, socialisation means 
Verdrangung, a repression inevitable and essential 
to society and civilisation. As for “over- 
repression”—a concept that Herbert Marcuse 
introduced without being able to supply a 
working definition of it—it enables one to proceed 
to the task of criticising a particular social ordw. 
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So long as the psychiatrist or the philosopher 
has not defined the nature of man, socialisation 
(i>. the internalisation by each individual of one 
culture among others) remains a neutral concept, 
describing an observable process. Durkheim 
stressed the constraint involved, because he 
regarded man before socialisation as being 
animated by indefinite desires, selfish and 
anarchical, like those of Hobbesian Man. The 
idea of social constraint playing the part of the 
categorical imperative goes hand in hand with 
an implicitly pessimistic theory of pre-social or 
natural man (in the biological sense). 

Secondly, the arbitrary nature of every social 
phenomenon is a fact, not a criterion of historical 
judgment. This fact forbids (or should forbid us) 
all naive, self-confident ethnocentrism, and dis¬ 
turbs the good conscience of all those who posse.ss 
the truth and know that they possess it. But if 
we rejected any hierarchy of values between 
human societies, if all the rencontres et melanges 
of societies were denied all fertility and the 
successions of civilisations were denied ail 
meaning, the whole of history would degenerate 
into a succession of “ethnocides”. Sociological 
theory implies a philosophy of history. 

Thirdly, social reality consists, according to 
the terminology of the Durkbeimians, of opinions 
and ways of thinking; according to that of Max 
Weber or the existentialists, it consists of the 
meanings we give to things and our relations with 
others. What arc the relations between the mean¬ 
ings given to events by the actors in them and 
those that the contemporary or retrospective 
observer, the historian or sociologist, puts in 
place of their meanings to the actors? 

In his inaugural lecture (1953) Merleau-Ponty 
said that philosophy 

in principle substitutes a conscious symbolism for 
the tacit symbolism of life and a manifest meaning 
for the latent meaning. It is not content to submit 
to the historical environment [just as Merleau-Ponty 
himself is not content to submit to his past], but 
changes it in revealing it and thus making it possible 
to establish a link with other times, other environ¬ 
ments in which its truth appears. 

Substitution of a manifest for a latent meaning? 
1 should be inclined to reverse this proposition 
and to describe the sociologist's work as searching 
for the latent meaning behind that which im¬ 
mediately presents itself to the conscience of the 
actors or is revealed by what they say. For the 
transition from latent to manifest meaning to 
coincide with the appearance of a truth, the 
intervention of an overriding philosophy of 
history is required. 

Claude L6vi-Strauss, in a chapter in his La 
pensee sauvage which he devotes to the “critique 
of dialectical reason”, suggests that it is impos¬ 


sible to give an event—-the French Revolution— 
a meaning that transcends or reconciles the 
conflicting meanings attributed to it by those 
involved. Thus, objective understanding of the 
event itself and of the lives of the individuals 
concerned must be abandoned, and the scientific 
object must be constructed at another level and 
by other means. This is a completely legitimate 
undertaking, provided one does not overlook 
that the methods used and the specificity of the 
object constructed must possess a kind of meaning 
that will be plainly evident. 

The sociologist who devotes himself to the 
empirical analysis of voting behaviour tirelessly 
tracks down who-votes-for-whom and deduces 
the manifold variables that determine the voter’s 
choice. But he will never come across rational 
reflection and honest search for the objectively 
preferable, which it is inherently impossible to 
detect by his methods. If he is engaged in analys¬ 
ing the behaviour of millions of social actors, 
most of whom show the same loyalties or the 
same hostilities at each election, this task of 
difl'ercntiation is of little importance. But is it the 
same if he is concerned with the conduct of the 
peoples’ elected representatives. Ministers, or the 
sociologist himself? 

A sociologist is hardly concerned with the 
prophet’s or artist’s intentions as such, and— 
like Weber him.self—does not .hesitate to put 
charismatic personalities (Christ, Buddha, Hitler 
or Huey Long) in the same category. If there had 
been sociologists at the end of the Roman 
Empire, they would have carefully analysed the 
spread of the new faith, the social categories that 
proportionately provided the largest number of 
catechumens and martyrs. Would they have 
taken seriously the content, the specificity, of 
religious experiences? Would they have under¬ 
stood the cultural revolution of which they were 
witnesses, the consequences of which are still at 
work? Has the sociologist who never accepts the 
idea that social actors have of themselves, of their 
society, their religion, their world, except as 
inventory items, the right to have no doubt when 
he himself is concerned? 

In fact, a crisis has only to break out for the 
quarrels of the schools to be involved ir the 
political battle. Sociologists of the Right and the 
Left accuse each other of “prejudice”, and 
jointly challenge their common claims to be 
scientific. 

The object of my first series of lectures, 
“Critique of Sociological Thought”, is both to 
justify and to indicate the limits of these claims. 
It is an attempt to avoid the alternation 
between, or combination of, dogmatism and 
scepticism that is so characteristic of sociology 
when it applies itself to contemporary societies. 
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Socialism & Sociology 

HUS WE HAVE ARRIVED AT, Of returned 

to, the theme that I have less right than 
anyone to evade: that of the relations between 
knowledge and action, sociology and politics. 
The birth of socialism and sociology in the same 
historical circumstances—the fall of the ancien 
regime and rampant industrialism—^has given rise 
to the charge that sociologists are professionally 
inclined to socialism. In fact, sociologists and 
socialists together discovered the social field as 
such. As against economic abstraction and 
political formalism, they imposed an original way 
of thinking both on scholars and on politicians. 
This way of thinking (a famous Vichy Education 
Minister regarded it as subversif) is now shared 
by all, liberals as well as socialists. Both have 
ieained to distinguish between juridical rules and 
social reality, between rights recognised by the 
law and the ability to exercise them effectively. 

At the present time this way of thinking is 
actually charged with the very opposite crime. 
It is said that, whether they like it or rot, whether 
they are aware of it or not, sociologists serve the 
established order! 

Sociology has been subjected to these contra¬ 
dictory charges since its birth. Let me remind 
you of the preface to the Esprit dcs lois and the 
phrases'in which Montesquieu alternately masks 

and reveals hirtisclf. 

• 

If I had it in my power to ensure that everyone had 
new reasons for loving his duties, his prince, his 
country, and its laws; to enable people better to 
feel their happiness in each country, under each 
government, in every position in which they found 
themselves, I should think myself the happiest of 
mortals. 

Must this declaration of principle be attributed 
solely to prudence? This should be carefully 
considered If the sociologist admits by the 
assumption underlying his method that social 
phenomena obey a determinism comparable to 
that of natural phenomena, does it not indisput¬ 
ably follow that he will demonstrate that things 
could not have been other than in fact they were? 
For that matter, Montesquieu, in order to 
denounce slavery, which he regarded as contrary 
to the eternal laws of humanity, had no alterna¬ 
tive but to resort to rhetoric and eloquence. 

A moment later Montesquieu states the other 
side: 

I should think myself the happiest of mortals if I 
had it in my power to cure men of their prejudices. 
I here call prejudices, not those things that cause 
one not to know certain things, but those that cause 
one not to know oneself. 

If prejudice is defined as unconsciousness of 
the self, present-day sociology acts in accordance 
with Montesquieu’s wishes. But at the same time 
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it tends in the opposite direction, towards 
criticism (if not subversion). The hostility to it 
of authoritarian regimes both of Right and Left 
is evidence of this—and a tribute to it. Comparing 
any system with the picture that it likes to present 
of itself is, in fact, sufficient to create disillusion¬ 
ment with it. Particularly in our period, all of 
them are discredited by their failure to attain 
their declared objectives. The gap between the 
formula of Democracy or the Classless Society 
and the reality of the struggle for power and of 
social stratification is wide enough for critical 
analysis (what each society closes its eyes to) to 
teach disrespect rather than obedience. The 
sociodices justify the existing condition of men 
even less than the theodices did. 

The philosophies of history of the last century, 
those of Auguste Comte or Karl Marx alike, 
resolved the contradiction between a conservat¬ 
ism that based itself on an alleged determinism 
and the criticisms suggested by the difference 
between what societies claim to te and what they 
really were. Each society in its time was what it 
was bound to be; it could not have been sub¬ 
stantially different from what it was; but the 
movement of history, either of itself or with the 
aid of revolutionary class or party, would produce 
an order in conformity with truth and the aspira¬ 
tions of humanity. TlTie process of becoming 
would finally eliminate the credibility gap bet¬ 
ween societies and their ideals. 

Unless we believe in these pseudo-laws of 
global becoming, we are in danger, in spite of 
the progress made in the social sciences, of 
finding ourselves back in a situation comparable 
with that of Montesquieu or Max Weber— 
divided, in other words, between the quest for 
causal explanations (often valid but always 
partial) and socio-political criticism. 

True, the macro-economics derived from John 
Maynard Keynes, making use of the statistics 
of national production, has taught statesmen the 
art of modifying, if not of finally eliminating, the 
disastrous fluctuations of the business cycle. 
All managers, heads of ministries, strategists, 
have logical and mathematical tools at their 
disposal that enable them, at any rate formally, 
to give a rational structure to their decisions. As 
economic growth in the medium term directly or 
indirectly benefits a large part of the population, 
during quiet periods those who broadly accept 
the existing system easily forget the inevitably 
political dimension of the administration of 
public affairs. 

The sociologist, even more naturally than the 
economist, calls us back to order. 

Let me take a fashionable example. Since the 
sociologists demonstrated that the law giving 
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equal educational opportunities does not elimi¬ 
nate but camouflages social inequality, politicians 
and students have made use of this indisputable 
fact for their sermons or slogans. Each sociologist, 
depending on his mood, his political preferences, 
the treads of the day, presents the same facts in 
his own style, varying from the coldness of the 
clicdcian to the indignation of Montesquieu 
when faced with slavery. He is in fact aware that 
in a society founded on an egalitarian ideology 
the exposure of inequalities and their trans¬ 
mission will seem to the public to be social 
criticism. It seems to me to be desirable that the 
sociologist should not restrict himself to this 
implicit criticism, but should openly state prob¬ 
lems, including those to which he is not yet in a 
position to provide an answer. Can one define an 
“optimum of mobility” through the generations 
in the manner in which Sauvy defined the various 
population optima? To what extent is the trans¬ 
mission of inequalities from generation to 
generation inevitable? Do different systems differ 
in this respect, and to what extent? Can govern¬ 
ments (and, if so, how) modify the mechanisms 
by which all societies tend to reproduce them¬ 
selves (and modern societies have the real origin¬ 
ality of appealing to an ideology that condemns 
these apparently universal mechanisms)? 

It is sufficient to ask whether, and to what 
extent, these mechanisms are “universal” to 
discover the limits of our knowledge, as well as 
the fluid frontier between the improbable and the 
impossible. 

HinaAN SOCIETY AS A vmoLE constitutes a .system 
on which different conceptualisations give us 
partial views. The so-called global views are, 
generally, ideological transfigurations of partial 
views. We are not unaware that the choice either 
of centralised Planning or of the mechamsms of 
the Market influences the whole political, moral 
and spiritual life of a society. We arc not unaware 
of most of the probable consequences of the 
choice. But we do not know them all with 
certainty, and these consequences do not affect 
different classes in the same way. In its present 
state, sociology (like all the social sciences, at any 
rate in the developed societies) appeals to socijil 
engineers; those who try to act here and now 
with a view to achieving partial reforms. It 
disappoints revolutionaries when it does not 
infuriate them. 

T here is in point of fact no revolutionary 
sociology—though sociologists may be revo¬ 
lutionaries. Sociology draws up a balance-sheet 
of the revolutions of the past or of the present, a 
positive or negative balance-sheet that convinces 
no one. By what yardstick is the suffering of some 


to be measured against the glorious career of 
others? How can one scientifically establish that 
the benefits of a revolution might have been 
gained at less cost? Sociology makes judgments, 
not without the risk of error, on the more or less 
probable, more or less desirable, natxire of a 
revolution— i.e., a sudden and violent change of 
political or socio-political regime—in this or that 
country. Revolution may be desirable if certain 
objectives are attainable by no other means. 
But that is merely a revolutionary pragmatism 
which, like all pragmatisms, must submit to an 
analysis of ends and means. The true revolution¬ 
ary, as we have known him in Europe since 1789, 
dreams of a New Man, he wants to “change the 
world.” While sociology explores reality and 
endeavours to think in terms of the possible, the 
revolutionary reserves to himself the right of 
wanting an unprecedented future. This makes his 
aims irrefutable and undemonstrable. 

Perhaps we should be wrong to take the 
political implications of sociology tragically, 
either one way or the other. What sociological 
teaching, indeed, does not seem historically 
ineffective in comparison with the racist and 
millenarist aberrations that have ravaged Europe 
during the last half-century and given the world 
a different face? True, so-called scientific sociology 
IS slowly influencing our thought and conduct. 
Scientific civilisation rightly takes pride in the 
formal rationalisation of all decisions, budgetary, 
diplomatic and strategic. Nevertheless the phase 
that Cournot called “historic” has not quite been 
reached. 

The “invisible hand” of the liberals, like 
Hegel’s “reason”, pointed towards a rational 
outcome of the chaos of actions based on passion. 
Is not our vision of the present day exactly the 
opposite? Many individual actions present us 
with a kind of rationalism; but at the general 
social or historical level there is a rising tide of 
“unreason”, and this includes the uncontrolled 
race for production and for armaments. Humanity 
would be wrong to entrust its future to the cha nee 
factor that (if we are to take the scientists’ word 
for it) led to its birth. 

The Disenchanted World 

N THIS SENSE Sociology (like every science, 
though for different reasons) involves what 
Max Weber called die Entzauberung der Welt. 
Science deprives the world of its enchantment, 
strips nature of its charms, of everything that 
used to make it intimate and familiar, that 
touched our sensibilities and nourished our 
dreams. It presents us with a universe subject to 
a rigorous or diance-governed determinism that 
the scientists wUl never cease deciphering and 
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that will never again resemble the cosmos of the 
ancients, the harmony of which once served as a 
model for and a guarantee of the human order. 

This disenchantment of the world was not 
overlooked by Gaston Bachelard, in spite of his 
faith in the scientific reason which he regarded 
as the supreme value. 

No doubt we know very well all that we are going to 
lose. Suddenly a whole universe has lost its colour, 
our food has lost its savour, our whole natural 
psychical elan has been broken, turned back, 
slighted and discouraged. We had such great need 
to identify ourselves fully with our vision of the 
world, but it is precisely that need that must be 
overcome. But stay. It is not in full daylight, but at 
the edge of the’shadow, when it is refracted, that 
tlie ray reveals its secrets. 

Elsewhere, in an even more lyrical style, he says: 

To be sure, before civilisation the world dreamt 
a great deal. Myths emerged from the earth, 
opened the earth, so that it looked at the heavens 
with the eye of its lakes. A lofty destiny mounted 
fiom the depths. Thus myths promptly found 
human voices, the voice of man dreaming the 
woild with his dreams. Man expressed the earth, 
the sky, the waters. Man was the voice of the macro- 
anthropos that is the huge body of the earth. In the 
earth’s cosmic dreams, the world is human body, 
human look, human breath, human voice. * 

My colleague Jacques Monod, starting from 
the field, of microbiology, finds the same conflict 
between the animistic or mythological explana¬ 
tions* that alone appease men’s anguish and the 
objective knowledge that is the only source of 
real truth (that “austere and cold idea that puts 
forward no explanation but imposes an ascetic 
renunciation of all other spiritual nourishment”). 
Like Max Weber, and almost in the same terms, 
he concludes that “the very deflnition of ‘true’ 
knowledge rests in the last resort on a postulate 
of an ethical nature”. Perhaps he would subscribe 
to Gaston Bachelard’s statement that “the world 
in which one thinks is not the world in which one 
lives”. In that impersonal “one” it is legitimate 
to include the scientists themselves. Here lies the 
crux. How is one to double oneself without 
losing oneself? 

Does sociology, too, form part of that century- 
old enterprise characteristic of our civilisation, 
the conquest of a sole authentic truth permanently 
incapable of assuaging our spiritual thirst? 
Sociology, as 1 have said, creates a gap between 
the world in which one liV'es and that in which 
one thinks in a way quite different from that in 
which the natural sciences do so. It pitilessly 
attaches the adjectives “arbitrary” to our customs 

' Gaston Bachelard, La Formation de Vesprit 
scientifique (1938), p. 271; La Politique de la riverie 
(1961), p. 161. 
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and beliefs, even those which are sacred to us. It 
substitutes indicators for the unique richness and 
the indescribable depth of our living experience. 
It is interested only in actions that are repeated, 
in manifest or latent classes. Eveiyone b^omes 
one among others, anonymous and uninteresting 
if he remains alone in his peculiarities, marginal 
or atypical if he persists in combining charac¬ 
teristics that are normally dissociated. Following 
Nietzsche, it exposes social actors, and reveals 
their hypocrisy. Marxism, inasmuch as it is a 
millcnarian vision, belongs to the mythologies 
by wliich men have tried to give themselves the 
certainty of winning in a just war. In unmasking 
the “false consciousness” of all and the “good 
conscience” of those in authority, Marxism (like 
psychoanalysis) belongs more essentially than 
ever to our time. In one sense all sociologists 
are like Marxists in their tendency to settle 
everyone’s affairs except their own. 

The existential signiflcance of sociology is not 
to be confused with that of physics or biology in 
spite of these similarities. Only to a very 
slight extent are we able to substitute a realm of 
objective truth and demonstrable explanations 
for society as it is lived and experienced. The 
global society of today (and still more that of 
tomorrow)—the system behind the systems— 
eludes us. To what extent does a modern societ>, 
in its infinite complexity, constitute a “system”, 
except in the banal sense of the reciprocal rela¬ 
tions between its constituent elements? Sociolo¬ 
gists continually waver between the consciousness 
and the science of our surroundings. 

The anthropologist confirms in his own way 
Bachelard’s statement that one thinks in one 
world and lives in another. As a scientist he 
respects all cultures, refuses to establish any 
hierarchy between them, and wants to save them 
all from the destruction that threatens them. As 
a social actor, he has absorbed the values of his 
culture, spontaneously respects its customs, and 
shares its ambitions. He lives in the disenchanted 
world of scientific civilisation, and thinks in a 
world peopled by all societies living and dead, the 
perishable structures in which men, numbering a 
few hundred or some hundreds of millions, have 
found shelter, faith, meaning, and perhaps peace. 


D oes this duality of life and thought 
inevitably follow from the postulate of 
objectivity? In fact each one of us in his own 
way tries to overcome it. Bachelard, when he 
emerged from the universe of science, sought a 
warm refuge in poetic surreality. But he remained 
a spectator of the tumult of history. He psycho¬ 
analysed the dreams of humanity, not those of 
individuals. Liion Brunschvieg wanted the moralist 
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to take as his example and model the detached 
attitude of the scientist who submits to experience 
and reason, effacing his own ego in order to 
expose himself to the truth. 

Well and good. But what scientist behaves as a 
scientist when he emerges from his laboratory or 
intervenes in the arguments in the market-place? 
And how could he? Neither the results nor the 
inspiration of scientific inquiry require us to feel 
compassion for the wretched, respect for the 
weak, recognition of the dignity of those who 
will never arise above the shadows. In the bio¬ 
sphere everything happens as if individuals did 
not count. No other species has the equivalent of 
the socialist ideal, the control by humanity of its 
own destiny, genuine equality between men, 
universal participation in common wealth and 
common labour. 

Max Weber for his part kept to the duality. 
Scientific truth as a value—one value among 
others—binds only those who have chosen it for 
their god. But by that fact it became incapable 
of distinguishing between the daemon of Socrates 
and that of Hitler. Commitment is a necessity, 
not a value. 

The rejection of any hierarchy between cultures 
is, perhaps, a postulate of the anthropologist’s 
or sociologist’s method. But how is that lack of 
distinction to be lived without condemning one¬ 
self to indifference and inaction? It certainly 
remains possible to measure each social type by 
its own, unique standard, one among others. 
This is a partially valid way out, in certain fields 
the only possible one, but hardly compatible in 
the last analysis with the universal diffusion of 
the scientific ideal. 

I DO NOT HAVE the prcsumption to claim to be 
able in a few words to overcome the duality to 
which so many others are apparently resigned. 
Fortunately the men whom 1 have cited implicitly 
suggest the direction in which a glimmer appears 
on the horizon. When Bachelard writes that one 
lives in one world and thinks in another, to which 
of the two does he belong? Obviously he has 
placed himself in a third world, that of philoso¬ 
phical reflection, since he is searching for the 
meaning for the quest of truth and for that of our 
existence. This third world, in which living 
experience rises to conscioiLsness of itself, is 
constructed and not given. It is the citadel into 
which each one of us retires when struck by mis¬ 
fortune. It is a more or less coherent whole in 
which the activities between which we are con¬ 
demned to dispense ourselves and the values 
suggested by the environment but slowly recog¬ 
nised by the individual as his own, are organised. 

Whether he denies it or not, what philosopher 
has not sought the meaning of his work and of 


his life in order to withdraw himself from the 
temptation of nihilism, alternatively a game and 
a passion, an intolerable ften^ that takes flight 
in the direction of fanaticism and loses itself in it? 

Destiny & Destination 

OCIOLOGY AND MODERN CIVILISATION : the 

definition of either of those terms would make 
the subject, not for a single lecture, but of a whole 
course. Fortunately, in Marcel Mauss’s posthu¬ 
mous study of the Nation 1 found the outline of 
a huge project of which my own covers a part, 
though even that exceeds one man’s capacity, 

Mauss’s study was written irlunediately after 
the First World War, and was vibrant with the 
hopes that had been nourished by the ordeals of 
that War and the final victory and were tragically 
checked by subsequent events. The scientific 
project remains. 

Mauss took as his point of departure the 
distinction between society and civilisation. In the 
latter concept he included "all the social pheno¬ 
mena, customs, manners, words, techniques, 
beliefs that are capable of travelling and recur in 
several differently organised societies’’. In the 
past he noticed the existence of “areas of civilisa¬ 
tion’’, with ill-defined boundaries, that included 
societies capable of borrowing technical or menial 
tools from one another. Since then, he concluded, 
the area of civilisation had come to coincide at 
the present day with humanity as a whole. A 
world or ecumenical civilisation was coming, or 
was tending to come, into existence. 

He simultaneously noted other phenomena 
that seemed to him equally praiseworthy and 
were tending to the formation or reinforcement 
of the nations. A nation, he wrote, was par 
excellence a society integrated by the abolition of 
all divisions into class, cities, tribes, kingdoms, 
feudal domains. It believes in its language; 
wishes to have its own traders, legislators, 
bankers, teachers, newspapers, art; tries to 
create a morality, a tradition, a teaching; symbol 
of a longing for true independence, that total 
liberty to which so many deprived peoples aspire. 

The goal was a human civilisation, nations 
more conscious of themselves than at any time in 
the past. A quarter of a century later, immediately 
after the end of the Second World War, it was 
sufficient to glance at the chaos that followed two 
wars in Asia and Europe and see once more the 
two same divergent but perhaps complementary 
elements. 

Marcel Mauss was still confident when he 
wrote his unfinished essay on the Nation. The 
integrated society, he wrote, 

does not desire even to expand, and only the clas.se$ 

that rqiresent earlier forms of the state t«id to what 
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is called imperialism. The great democracies or 
states have always been pacific, and even the Treaty 
of Versailles expresses their wish to remain within 
their frontiers. 

Today we are better acquainted with the ruses 
of historical reason. It is not only the classes that 
represent ancient forms of the state which can 
inspire and animate the “will to power” (even 
if they have to dissimulate their ambitions from 
themselves). Nietzsche, armed only with the 
intuition of the philosopher or the historian, 
foresaw that 

the time will come when the struggle for the domi¬ 
nation of the world will begin, and it will be con¬ 
ducted in the napic of basic philosophical doctrines.* 

The men of my generation were students in 
the days that followed the First World War, 
and they wrote their first books in the years that 
picceded the Second. After 1945 they wondered 
how to avoid the Third. They had no difficulty in, 
and deserve no credit for, failing to .succumb to 
the illusions of their elders. Nevertheless, the 
.sociologists did not return to the study of inter¬ 
national relations (a neglected field, Mauss wrote 
half a century ago). 

Apart from the immediate experience of 
our time, two books encouraged me to venture 
into that neglected field: Hans Delbriick’s 
monumental Die Geschichtc der Kriegskunst ini 
Rahmen der pohtischen Ge\chichtc, and Clausc- 
witz’S On War. The former throws light on the 
integration of the military machine into the social 
organisation, on class relationships, means of 
production and combat, the nature of power. 
The latter reveals the logic of diplomacy and 
strategy that is implicit and common to both. 
ITie first book leads into the correlations between 
types of society and types of conflict; the second 
to the analysis of decisions and participants, to 
the discovery of the contradiction between 
objectives and consequences, between rationality 
in detail and collective unreason. The topics of one 
course of this year, namely “Imperial Republic” 
or the United States in the international system, 
belong to the first type; my theme for next year, 
“Clausewitz in his own time and today,” to the 
second. Perhaps the same factor explains my 
choice and the reticence of a number of my 
coUeagues. WTien it comes to relations between 
states, science (in the strict sense of the term) has 
not yet replaced the knowledge of historians or 
statesmen. It has not yet fashioned, with the aid 
of its ovm concepts and methods, something 
radically distinct from the experiences lived by 
those who make or undergo both war and peace. 

_* Cited by Martin Heidegger in his Holzwege 
(Frankfurt, 1950), p. 236. 

* Marcel Mauss, Oeuvres, vol. Ill, pp. 613-14. 
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The almost universal calling of science—of 
technique, organisation, and productive units, 
in spite of the diversity of cultures and regimes— 
pre.sents another, better tilled and in many 
respects privileged field. In his preface to Das 
Kapital Marx announced in the tones of an Old 
Testament prophet that the most advanced 
economy showed the others the way that all 
would inevitably have to follow, the sufferings to 
which the nations would be subjected on the 
Calvary of industrialisation. They have indeed 
all been subjected to Stations of The Cross, but 
not all to the same ones. The plurality of ways 
and means offers the sociologist a still unex¬ 
hausted theme. Perhaps I shall succeed in widen¬ 
ing and deepening my previous studies in this 
field. 

T he FcuMENtCAL CIVILISATION of European 
origin no longer presents either ideological 
or political or moral unity. The vague terms that 
designate the transformations characteristic of 
our time—“modernisation, industrialisation, de¬ 
velopment”—^bear witness to both the different 
forms that civilisation assumes and the conflicts 
through wliich it spreads. Perhaps the terminol¬ 
ogical uncertainty betrays uncertainty of thought. 
In spite of speculations about the future, how are 
we to grasp the ultimate meaning of the upheavals 
in which the nations seem alternately protagonists 
and victims? 

Victorious rationali.sm—man the master and 
possessor of nature, and at the same time master 
of his own destiny—has had difficulty in surviving 
the century of great wars. Nevertheless, permit 
me to quote a profession of faith that still moves 
though it fails to convince me: 

The history of human industry is really the 
history of civilisation, and vice-vena. The propaga¬ 
tion and discovery of the industrial arts was and 
remains the fundamental form of progress and 
makes the development of societies possible; that 
is to say, a happier life for ever greater numbers in 
vaster areas. It is that which, through the develop¬ 
ment of societies, led to the development of reason 
and of sensibility and will. It is that that has made 
modern man the most perfect of animals. It is that, 
too, which is the Piomelhcan theme of the ancient 
drama. Let us think of that while re-reading the 
magnificent verses of Aeschylus, for that is what 
has made men, once only weak ants who haunted 
sunless caves, children who did not see what they 
saw, did not hear what they heard, and during their 
long lives confused their images with the spectres 
of dreams. . . . Human science and industry are 
superior and not subject to fatality. They arc the 
third god who does away with the deities and 
tyrants of heaven and earth... . No doubt it is that 
which will save humanity from the moral and 
material crisis from which it is suffering.* 

No doubt about it? Industry serves all purposes, 
including the rationalisation of the killing of 
defenceless men by armed warriors. 
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It was against these values (or rather against a 
confidence in the inevitable realisation of these 
values that seemed to me to be naive) that I 
revolted when I left university—revolted against 
the professional sociologists who before 1914 
announced the fading away of the military 
functions of the state and before 1939 had no 
premonition of the age of contempt. Today . . . 
who knows? 

Sometimes, yes, 1 too would repeat that science 
and technology are the new Prometheans who 
will do away with the tyrants of heaven and earth. 
And then I re-read the celebrated lines of Max 
Weber, which echo with the prophecy of Niet/.sche; 

No one knows who will live in this building. No 
one knows whether, at the end of this formidable 
transformation, entirely new prophets will arise, 
whether old ideas and ideals of yesterday will 
assume a new vigour, or whether, on the contrary, 
a mechanical rigidity embellished by a kind of 
fossilised self-importance will gain the day. In the 
latter event it would be true of the "final men” of 
this evolution of culture that they would be mind¬ 
less specialists, heartless men of pleasure. These 
nullities would boast of having climbed to a never 
previously reached peak of humanity. . .. 

Our young students today do think of them as 
hpicialistes sans esprit, or Fachmcnschen ohne 
Geist (or Fachidioten). Science does invent ideolo¬ 
gies, but like mythologies never invents more than 
variations on the same theme. 

It is not out of weakness, 1 think, but out of 
ignorance that 1 do not choose between believing 
in the new Prometheus and waiting in despair for 
the “final man”. With what justification can we 
hold that men will lose, or save, their souls in the 
cathedrals of concrete, glass and metal that they 
are building for themselves and their descendants: 
or that the Man-Machine couple will liberate, or 
destroy, human initiative and creativity? There is 
no turning back on the road to which humanity 
has committed itself, whether for good or evil. 
There can be no happy outcome to the double 
revolution—industrial and democratic—other 
than the universal dissemination of scientific 
civilisation; the safeguarding of national indi¬ 
vidualities and cultural diversities; progressive 
universal access to material goods, provided in 
increasing quantities, and to the immaterial goods 
that each one of us possesses without depriving 
others of them. As for the possible catastrophes, 
why spell them out? They are very easy to 
imagine. 

The liberalism in which I seek and find my 
spiritual home has nothing in common with 
une philosophie pour antes tendres, a philosophy 
for tender souls, to quote a phrase which so pleases 
Jean-Paul Sartre. In reality the tender souls are 


those that are afraid of bringing despair to the 
workers of BiUancourt and, like the good 
bourgeois of the nineteenth century, believe that 
the people need a religion, even if it is a secular 
one. If the liberal takes his part in the new 
Promethean efforts he still tries to act in accord¬ 
ance with the lessons of historical experience, 
however uncertain they may be, and the partial 
lessons that he gathers reasonably rather than by 
reference to some false, total vision. 

In regard to the future, let us have the salutary fear 
that keeps us alert and combative and not the soft 
and lazy fear that casts down hearts and enervates 
them. 

The voice of Alexis de Tocqucvillc is recognisable. 


<4TN MATTERS OF SCIENCE, One cannot go 

1 too slowly; in matters of practice one cannot 
wait.” Sociologists have difficulty in obeying 
Marcel Maass’s wise precept when they take their 
own society as their object of study. Their 
impatience runs the ri.sk of being punished by 
mistakes. 

Fortunately he who chooses a subject of study 
too close to practice for the slowness of science 
to be possible can console himself either by 
recalling mistakes made by greater men or by 
putting himself in thought in the place of his 
successors. All sociology (or at least all macro¬ 
sociology) still preserves elements of social 
criticism and philosophical interpretation. In this 
context it matters little whether the genuinely 
scientific nucleus can or cannot be isolated by 
epistemology; that part of a sociology of modern 
civilisation that eludes science, or goes beyond its 
present state, or governs its trend, belongs to the 
movement of ideas. Historians and sociologists 
of tomorrow will look to it for the expression of 
the awareness that the men of today had of 
themselves, their society and their future, some¬ 
times of their clairvoyance and often of their 
blindness. Our work must also be animated by 
engagement without the partisan preferences 
which falsify our judgment. . .. 


When i was a student i was afraid that m> taste 
for public affairs would divert me from philo¬ 
sophy. For a quarter of a century I have been 
trying to reconcile what is perhaps irreconcilable. 
May your confidence in me, my dear colleagues, 
help me to reduce the gap of an intellectual 
lifetime: between the destination I set myself on 
the eve of World War IT—1939—and a destiny for 
which my own philosophy prevents me, in spite 
of all human circumstances, from not assuming 
full r^ponsibility. 

© Editions Gatlimard 19ti 



Three Poems 


Daphne 

In the old days 
she was glad she won. 
Apollo eluded, 
the Frantic run 


Autumn Leaves 

The leaves come breaking in, some black, some 
gold. 

I rush at them, my body like a broom— 

And like a bird, and like one crossing over 
To the other side. 


finally over, 
she stood in a grove 
and stayed content, 
though she could not move 


This is a sudden pleasure for a man. 

Being oflercd such a violent thing to do. 

Just down on a windy morning; all in the space 
Of a long stride. 


and could not change— 
locked in soil, 
forever removed 
from the human broil. 


Butting against them Ls only for the sake 
Of touching them; and lowering closed eyes 
In the hope that lids may feel this swift spray 
Of an unseen tide. 


■^rhe modern Daphne 
vacillates; 
she begs for roots 
and afterwards liatcs 

her rooted place. 

She whines and complains 
to the river god: 
“Tran.sforni me again!” 

He’s sympathetic; 
for a reasonable fee 
sh«; fan sign up for 
his therapy. 

Yet changed, she runs 
in circles, faster, 
not I eally sure 
what she is after: 

Is she huntress or prey? 
Does she love or hate? 
“Oh god, oh god, 

I’m in such a state. 

“Give me elegant leaves 
and a smooth bark, 
well-formed branches 
and a home in a park.” 

The god smiles; 
“Whatever you say. 

We’re here to help you 
in any way.” 


Stephen Milter 


But then, without moving, one is back again 
(An imfelt, backward flight) where the air is clear. 
Tasks the same, pleasure over, dropped leaves 
making 

No “other side.” 

I lean like a broom-handle by the wall. 

Dreams of order pressing their intense 
Claims again; while into other doorways 
The leaves ride. 

Dertvont May 


Humming Bird 

The hununing bird refuels 
in mid-air from the hub 
of a fuchsia flower. 

Its belly is feathered white 

as rapids; its eye 

is smaller than a drop of tar. 

A bodied moth, it beats 
stopwatches into letliargy 
with its wingstrokes. 

Food it needs every fifteen 
minutes. It has the metabolism 
of a steam engine. 

Its tiny claws arc slight 
as pared fingernail; 
you could .slip it with ease 
into a breast pocket. 

There it might lie, cowed 
—or give you a second heart. 

Paul Groves 
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Two Poems 

T’ien-an-men^ 

My God today I have been scared stifT. 

My two legs are still trembling . . , . 

Look, look, they were just about to catch up with me. 

Otherwise why should I have run like this? 

Sir, let me get my breath back: that thing. 

You haven’t seen that pitch-black thing, 

Headless, lame, so frightening. 

Still waving a white flag and talking .... 

There’s nothing one can do about times like this, you ask anyone. 
There’s nothing really men can do, let alone ghosts. 

And they will demonstrate. Can’t they mind their own busineat? 
You see, they’re all somebody’s children. 

Aren’t they Just in their teens, what do they do? 

Haven’t their heads been smashed by guns? 

Sir, I heard that yesterday people got killed again. 

I bet you it was those idiot students: 

At times like this there are really strange happenings. 

These students have plenty to eat, to drink— 

Last year our uncle was killed at Yang-liu-ch’ing 
That was because he was so hungry he had to enlist. 

Who is going to send himself to the God of the Dead for nothing? 
I’ve never lied before in my life, I thought 
I’d just filled the lamp with oil, a whole jarful. 

Why was it that as I was going, suddenly I couldn’t sec the road? 
No wonder the bald chap was scared out of his wits, 

And tells everyone not go go by T’ien-an-men in the dark. 

So it’s bad luck to us rickshaw pullers, 

When by tomorrow morning Peking will be full of ghosts. 


Wonder 

What I wanted was never the fire-equal red, or the black 

At midnight of the Peach Blossom Lake, or the plaintiveness of the ancient lute, 

Or the scent of the briar roses: I have never wholeheartedly loved the pride of the spotted leopard, 
The tender beauty I wanted was not that ixwsessed by any white dove. 

What I wanted was never any of these, but the crystallisation of tliese. 

The Wonder ten thousand times more marvellous! 

But this soul was desperate with hunger and I could not 
Let it go short of nourishment. Then, even if it was only chaff and braa 
One must beg for it like alms. Heaven knows I don’t behave like this 
Willingly. I was not stubborn, or stupid, 

I got tired of waiting, waiting in vain for the Wonder to arrive. 

* T’ien-an-mcn (The Gate of Heavenly Peace) has a square in 
front of it where political demonstrations, sometimes ending in 
bloodshed, often took place in the early days of the RepubUcan era. 



I dared not let my soul go short of nourishment: who can say 
That a treeful of sounding cicadas, a jar of unstrained wine is much? 

Even mountain ranges, the light on ravines or the glittering starry emptiness 
Arc all so commonplace, so unutterably commonplace, not worth 
The helpless happy surprise that shouts the most moving names, 

The longing to carve them in gold and put them into a song. 

I also say that to let tears come at the song of the oriole 
Is rather too absurd, too unconvincing, simply not worthwhile. 

But perhaps I couldn’t help being like that: this heart 

Was really desperate with hunger, I had to be economical and pretend that wild roots 
Were line cooking. 

7 here is no harm in saying it out loud if only— 

If only the Wonder will show its face, 1 shall abandon the commonplace instantly, 

1 shall never again look at a leaf outlined by frost and dream of the glory of spring flowers. 

Neve,r waste again this soul’s strength, but 1 shall peel open the uncut stone 

And look for the warmth of the white jade iaside. Show me the Wonder 

And I shall never again whip “ugliness”, forcing it to give up 

'flu; meaning of what is behind; really I have long grown tired 

Ot tliese things, these misimderstandings that are really too hard to explain. 

All I want is one clear word, flashing like a holy sign 
With sacred light, I want it whole, the beauty of its full face. 

I am not stubborn, I am not stupid, I cannot see the 

Hound fan without envisaging the immortal face behind the fan. 

riicn 

I shall wait, no matter for how many incarnations— 

Since I have made a vow at the beginning, I don’t know how many 

Incarnations ago—I have been waiting, I don’t complain, only wait quietly 

I'ur the Wonder to arrive. 'There must be such a day, 

l.et lightning strike at me, volcanoes consume me, all hell rise up 

And assault me .... Fear? Don’t worry, in any case the whirlwind 

\Vill not blow out the lamp of my soul. I wish this body would turn to ashes. 

It won't matter, because that, that will be my momentary, 

•My one momentary instant of inliiiity—a jiutT of fragrance, the most mysterious 
Silence (sun, moon, all movements of stars long since 
Halted, time too stopped), the most rounded peace .... 

T hear the sr]ucak of the hinge on the door 

Bringing with it the rustle of :i skirt—that would be the Wonder— 

Tn the half-open golden door, wearing a ciiclc of light. 

You. 


translated from the Chinese 
by Tao Tao Sanders 


WtN I-ro (b. 1899 ), though educated in the traditional Chinese fashion, was one of the earliest poets 
to use vernacular Chinese as the medium for their own poems. He himself imported a system of metric 
ieei borrowed from English poetry. Wen joined the People’s Democratic League, a minority party 
positioned between the Commimists and the Nationalists and campaigning for liberal reforms. In 1946 , 
^ftcr a speech in which he denounced the Nationalist government, he was killed by gunmen. Red 
Candles: Selected Poems by Wen I-to, translated by Tao Tao Sanders, a young Oxford scholar, will be 
published by Cape in the Autumn. 
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Years of 

Intellectual Havoc 

By Henry Fairlie 

O N 15 February 
1968, G. R. 
Elton gave his in¬ 
augural lecture as 
Professor of En¬ 
glish Constitution¬ 
al History in the 
University of Cam¬ 
bridge; he called it 
“The Future of the 
Past.”^ Twenty- 
two months later, 
on 29 December 
1969, C. Vann 
Woodward gave 
his presidential 
address to the 
American Histori¬ 
cal Association 
which was meeting 
in Washington; he 
called it “The Future of the Past.”* If one were 
to edit a volume of documents to illustrate the 
differences between the two countries, there is no 
doubt that the pronouncements of these two 
historians would be showpieces. 

They both noticed that the interest in history 
was supposed to be declining. "Within the aca¬ 
demy,” said the American, “the conventional 
barometer of departmental fortunes (for what it 
is worth) is student patronage, and in significant 
quarters that barometer has bosn falling lately for 
history.” The voice of the Englishman was a little 
different: “In 1928 one in four undergraduates 
read history. Nowadays the figure is one in 
twelve. I think one in twelve is still too many, but 
one in four is quite appalling. The responsibility 
is too much.” 

Said the American: “The declining status of 

* Cambridge University Press, 1968. 

* American Historical Review, vol. 75, no. 3, Feb¬ 
ruary 1970. 


history in the intellectual community at large is a 
more serious matter. Most disturbing of all is the 
animus that emanates from quarters generally 
assumed to be in friendly alliance with history; 
the arts and humanities.” Said the Englishman; 
“We have already our conquests... we have 
conquered so much that we have introduced a 
historical dimension into almost every subject 
you can think of.... The academic world has 
never been so historical, I think, in all the past.” 

They were both speaking to the demand that 
history should be “usable” and “relevant”, and 
we may let the American again speak first; 

In their quest for a “usable nast” [the Americans] 
have fallen into what J. R. Pole calls “the American 
^tension of the Whig interpretation of history.” An 
instrumentalist view of historiography, this inter¬ 
pretation regards history as an instrument of pcditi- 
cal or social action.... A fatal betrayal of the craft 
would be to permit the profession of history to 
become inextricably entan^ed with the future of the 
past, the purposeful past of the rationalizers, the 
justifiers, and the propagandists. 

On the same tjieme, the accent of the English¬ 
man was unmistakable: 

It is our task to tell the social scientists to shut up. 
To keep their remedies to their books and not to try 
on the corpus vile of unfortunate mankind the solu¬ 
tions which they propound.... Each time [their] 
remedies apply to the past situation—never to the 
present. They are always out of date .., They are 
learning from the past to do something for t! 
present and future. The historian should' tell the 
that this cannot be done, that this is not the way tc 
do it. 

The .searct for a “usable past”, said Professor 
Woodward, “has both radical and conservative 
advocates, but none more explicit than the 
conservative Conyers Read, who in his presiden¬ 
tial address of W9 enlisted the historian in the 
cold war.” On the other hand, according to 
Professor Elton, “conservatives don’t think 
about the past at all.... That is the preserve of; 
the left, that is the preserve of the revolution¬ 
aries”—because they believe that they are a part 
of a historical process, they are dominated by the 
past, and must appeal to it. 

The address of Vann Woodward takes us back 
to the time when some historians of the New' 
Left sought to disrupt the meetings of the 
American Historical Association with the demand 
f—^put most angrily by Staughton Lynd, a 
Quaker and a pacifist—that its members, instead 
of. writing history, should be making it: a de-c 
mand to which it seemed fruitless, at the time, to 
return the suggestion that the only makers of 
history are the writers of it. But the summons tOj 
the historian to be a participant and even a 
protagonist—the words used by Lynd—in 
rent events was less important than the call to 1 
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as a historian, to re-write history for the con¬ 
venience of an immediate cause: to discover a 
purposeful past which would be useful to him 
as a propagandist in the present day. 


H istorical revision must be distinguished 
from historical revisionism; and tlj^; “ism” 
helps to point the difference. The motive of 
historical revision is to be found within the 
activity of being a historian, as he responds to 
new sources and adopts new procedures, but 
also as he answers to his own concept of what 
history can be, of what it is that the historian 
can know. The motive of historical revisionism, 
on the other hand, is supplied from outside the 
activity of being a historian; its objective is not 
purely, or even primarily, that of trying to 
discover what happened in the past. 

Polydore Vergil, we may say, was engaged in 
historical revision when he destroyed the tale 
that Britain had been founded by Brutus the 
Trojan; but he was engaged in historical re¬ 
visionism when, between the completion of his 
Anf’licae Historiae in 1513 and its publication 
twenty-one years later, he conveniently dis¬ 
covered that Henry VllI was “possessed of an 
imperial diadem as of a gift which the emperor 
Constantine bestowed.” A man of the new 
learning,' his attitude to history nevertheless 
altered when he exchanged the post of secretary 
to the Pope for that of Archdeacon of Wells; 
and there are Polydore Vergils, men of learning 
who are as pliable, in our own time. 

It is almost too easy to recall Staughton Lynd 
as an example of the historical revisionism to 
which the New Left set itself. He made it so clear 
that he was not interested in history that there is 
almost nothing to prove against him: 

Willy-nilly I was functioning as therapist in 
addition to historian; in reporting the past I turned 
it, whether [ wished it or not, into a medium for the 
discovery of personal identity. 

... for someone like myself who was more and 
more committed to the thesis that (he professor of 
history should also be a historical protagonist, a 
complex confrontation with Marxist economic 
determinism was inevitable. 

The historian’s first duty... is the sensitive 
chronicling in depth of the important events of his 
own lifetime.* 

is 

He said that “the point of departure” of the 
historian is '‘man’s existential freedom to ch^jp^e”, 

* First published as “A Profession of History” (Ntw 
Journal, 12 November 1967); reprinted with alteratidns 
as “The Historian as Participant” in R. A. Skotheim, 
«d.. The Historian and the Climate of Opinion (Addi¬ 
son-Wesley, Reading, Mass., 1969). 
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and that he riiould be governed by “the sense of 
reality of the historical actor in the present 
moment.” 

How did such a man decide that he could be a 
historian? With an innocence which some may 
find attractive, but which I find appalling, he has 
told us. Bom in 1929, “I decid^ to become a 
historian when I was twenty-nine. I had ‘taken’ 
no more than three semesters of history as an 
undergraduate. But during a checkered, prolonged 
adolescence... I carried about with me two books 
on history: The Historian's Craft by Marc Bloch 
and The Idea of History by R. G. Collingwood.” 
Interesting as Aese two books are, it would have 
been more to the point if he had been “carrying 
about” (an odd phrase)someof theactual historical 
writings of these two men. The reflections of a 
historian on his craft may be important—thought 
about thought, as Collingwood put it—but the 
actual history which he writes will show most 
clearly what history can be. 

“I liked these books”, which is acceptable, 
although it would be interesting to be told how 
he coped with the fact that their ideas of history 
are opposed. Anyhow, “Bloch’s appealed to me 
because he wrote it as a member of the French 
resistance, without the aid of books and papers.” 
But in fact Bloch specifically tells us that he had 
his notes with him, apologising to the reader for 
“the impossibility of reaching any large library” 
and “the loss of my books”, which have made 
him “dependent upon my notes and my memory.” 
One suspects that Lynd did not just slip, that he 
needed the assurance that a historian cotild 
write well on the barricades “without the aid of 
books and papers,” Even the work of Bloch had 
to be made into a “usable past” to serve his own 
autobiography. 

After absorbing Bloch and Collingwood in 
shots, so to speak, where did he go? One could 
have guessed. “When I ‘went into’ history I 
began with Charles Beard’s interpretation of the 
United States Constitution.” He had two 
reasons: “that Beard’s was the most important 
attempt to date at an economic interpretation 
of American history, and that 1 was enough of a 
Marxist to find this a logical point of departure”; 
and because, “as one considerably alienated 
from America’s present, I wanted to know if 
there were men in the American past in whom I 
could believe,” Whatever he may have meant by 
believing in someone in the past—try it out: “I 
believe in William the Conqueror”—it is a 
distorting concern for the historian. 

What is interesting in this odyssey is that 
Staughton Lynd was primarily interested, not in 
history, but in historians—“History, not his¬ 
torians, is my concern”, he might have noticed 
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Bloch saying at the beginning of Feudal Society — 
and one is obliged to point out that this some¬ 
times seems to be a part of the condition of the 
American historian in general, as well as of the 
New Left historian in particular. Even as true a 
historian as Richard Hofstadter laboured to 
produce an extensive work on The Progressive 
Historians, and what is worth observing is that 
this was not really a deviation from the rest of 
his activity. Social Darwinism in American 
Thought (1944), The Age of Reform (1955), Anti- 
Intcllectualism in American Life (1963): they all 
have themes, and the history is an illustration of 
the themes. Even in the best known of his works, 
The American Political Tradition: and The Men 
Who Made It (1948), the actual men are 
iJlastrations, not only of the general theme in the 
title, but of the specific themes in the headings: 
“Andrew Jackson and the Rise of Liberal 
Capitalism” or “John C. Calhoun: the Marx of 
the Master Class” or “Herbert Hoover and the 
Crisis of American Individualism”. One begins to 
suspect the neatness of the categories. 

P ART OF THE EXPLANATION lies in the 
academic specialisation by which graduate 
studies, especially, are beset in America, so that 
history breeds social history, and then cultural 
history, and then intellectual history, until the 
progeny drown the parent. Parricide is a crime 
which the scholar in the United States is almost 
forced to commit. It is not only that the economic 
historian sometimes seems unable to speak to the 
intellectual historian, but that both of them too 
often seem to have lost sight of history. Thus, 
the cultural historian begins to feel that he has a 
closer affinity to the anthropologist than to the 
historian in other fields; and he soon ceases to 
write history, and writes instead a feebly 
historicised anthropology. He has committed 
parricide, in short, to announce himself a 
bastard; and this is one of the reasons why 
Professor Woodward was anxious about the 
contempt for history shown by the social sciences, 
whereas Professor Elton could genially proclaim 
that history had conquered them. 

“American intellectuals have a lamentably 
thin sense of history”, said Hofstadter,* and one 
is inclined to include American historians among 
them. The history which they write—if it is at all 
ambitious, and not merely at the level (as so 

* Anti-lntellectualism in American Life (Vintage, 
New York, 1963), p. 6. 

* First published in New York Review of Books. 
26 September 1968; reprinted in In Red and Black: 
Marxian Explorations in Southern and Afro-American 
History. By Eugene D. Genovese. Pantheon, New 
York, $ 10-00; Allen Lane, The Penguin Press, London, 
£5. 


much of it is) of the monograph—^tends to be 
un-historical. In becoming the history of ideas 
or of themes—American historians are for ever 
exploring the Themes of American history- 
there is a persistent danger that these ideas and 
these themes are seen as fixed, static, given; in 
short, un-historical. If they have existed at one 
time, they must have existed, so to speak, ah 
urbe condita', and the attitude of American 
historians to the history of their country is inter¬ 
estingly like that of Livy to the history of Rome, 
as it is described by Collingwood in The Idea of 
History". 

Rome is the agent whose actions he is describing. 
Therefore Rome is a substance, changeless and 
eternal. From the beginning of the narrative Rome 
is ready-made and complete. To the end of the 
narrative she has undergone no spiritual change ... 
the origin of Rome, as he describes it, was a kind of 
miraculous leap into existence, the complete city as 
it existed at a later date. 

I am not suggesting that individual American 
historians do not resist this attitude; but the 
collective sense that the Beginning in 1776 con¬ 
tained the Plan of the Future is very strong, in 
them as in their countrymen. 

This makes it difficult, not only for the his¬ 
torians to write about the past, but for the people 
to act in the present. Any good which is sought, 
any evil which happens, must be shown to be a 
part of the substance, changeless and eternal, of 
the country. Thus, the explanation of outbreaV,s 
of political violence in the past decade has not 
been sought in the present, but in American 
History, in the American Character; and it was 
again characteristic that one of the last contri¬ 
butions of Richard Hofstadter was to write an 
introduction—brilliant as usual, but to me pei- 
verse—to a collection of documents which was 
intended to illustrate that the recurrence of 
violence was one of the Themes of the history of 
the country. But, if this attitude makes it difficult 
to manage the problems of the present, it also 
makes history itself—the profession, the craft— 
peculiarly vulnerable to schools of revisionist 
historians, usually responding to a present 
urgency, who argue that some theme in the 
country’s past—Racism or Expansionism, Im¬ 
perialism or Radicalism—has hitherto been 
ignored; and the search for Origins is resumed. 

N o ONE KNOCKED Staughton Lynd more 
smartly about the head than the young 
Marxist historian—young? well, of a new gen¬ 
eration—Eugene D. Genovese. In his most 
extended attack on Lynd,‘ whom he classed as 
a “hippie neo-Marxist”, Genovese was abrupt. 
He dismissed Lynd’s examination of, and appeal 
to, the Declaration of Independence, as “not 
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history at all .. ■ but a political testament with 
historical references added to establish a pedi* 
s;ree”, and he asked scornfully “how could one 
write a history of ‘self-evident truths’?” (In the 
same manner, he later said: “We are spared an 
explanation of why an existential anything needs 
any history at all”, which one can mark down 
as a bull’s-eye. 

“Writing as a historian”, he continued, Lynd 
“nevertheless denies the importance of the social 
context in which ideas occurred—the ‘great 
truths* are to be self-evident and absolute—and 
lie therefore denies the usefulness of history 
except for the purposes of moral exhortation.” It 
was from this ground, more than from any other, 
(hat he asserted that Lynd’s view “leads him to do 
siolence to almost every historical question he 
touches.” He was attacking, in fact, not merely 
I ynd’s “shallow scholarship”, but the un- 
historical tendency in American history which I 
have been describing. 

One hears the historian in all this, and one 
hears also the Marxist. One of the interests in 
(ienovese’s work is that, while the Marxist in 
liim tries to assist the historian, the historian is 
linding it increasingly difficult to accommodate 
die Marxist. In pursuing his primary interest, the 
history of slavery, he insists that Marxian con¬ 
cepts can provide a useful tool; but anyone who 
has followed his work must wonder whether he 
has not reached* the stage at which he can take 
hold df the tool only by the blade, so that it cuts 
into him more than into the facts which he tries 
to understand. This is a quandary in which many 
Marxist scholars have found themselves, and 
Genovese has tried all the ways of escape. Marx 
has been misinterpreted; Marx was sometimes 
wrong; Marx was not always a good Marxist; 
other Marxists have misread Marx. But, even 
though he seems almost to have exhausted the 
usefulness of this tool, what matters is that he 
has throughout bwn interested in historical re¬ 
vision and not in historical revisionism. He has 
sought to use Marxism to assist him as a his¬ 
torian, and not to use history to justify him as a 
Marxist. 

He is not only a good historian; he must be 
regarded as an important figure. American 
scholarship has not been used to announced 
Marxists who are also good at their job, and the 
American Left, especially the intellectual Left, has 
not been used to spokesmen who can speak with 
as powerfully self-critical a voice as this: 

Nowhere have the people ever benefited from the 
efforts of those who have beneficently lied to 
them.... Historians who do not respect historical 
truth, who sneer at objectivity and fear disorienting 
the masses by laying bare the complexity, contra¬ 
diction and trag^y that define all human experi¬ 
ence, can end only by serving the ruling class they 
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think tb<^ are opposing or, at best, some new and 
exploitative 61 ite waiting to ride the waves of 
Fcvolutionaiy change. 

Those who wish to spend their lives in the fan¬ 
tasies of a revolutionary apocalypse—of a grand 
denouement that featuics the overthrow of the 
American state by an invincible army of acid-heads 
and suburbanites—have no need for intellectual 
work beyond that which informs strategy and 
tactics. Those, on the other hand, who have lost 
patience with this cult of perpetual adolescence, 
who are interested in building a movement to 
change society and not merely in rebelling against 
society for the comfort of one’s own soul, and who 
can face the necessity of waging a long, hard strug¬ 
gle to reshape our national culture as well as our 
national politics, cannot afford to make a single 
concession to nihilist doctrines. 

The dishonesty of the children-are-being- 
napalmcd argument [therefore the historian should 
not waste his time studying medieval France] 
becomes apparent as soon as we reflect on the 
continuity of oppression and barbarism throughout 
history.... The argument reduces immediately to 
the proposition that history is not worth pursuing 
as a vocation unless it is directly related to the 
struggle against the latest atrocities. 

... those great and living traditions of free and 
critical thought which are (he glory of Western 
civilization and without which we have nothing to 
offer the American people or our comrades in the 
socialist countries who are to-day fighting with 
genuine heroism to humanize their societies.. .. 

One could quote more—his insistence that 
“ideologically motivated history is bad history”; 
his defence of the universities and the professional 
associations as “places of contention”; his 
critical examination of some of the programmes 
of black studies as “factionally based proposals 
to relate them to one or another political ten¬ 
dency within the black community and to exclude 
others”—but the honesty of the voice is clear. 
In the madness of the time, among other social¬ 
ists and other radicals, he maintained it only 
with difficulty; yet no one who has read his work 
can doubt that he is what he says he is, “a 
socialist who writes history”, anxious to find 
“a general critique of the capitalist social order”, 
but certain that he cannot help to do this by 
being a bad historian. 

The revisionist historians of the New Left set 
out in various directions, and in each they came 
rapidly to a dead-end. 

1 . They tried to uncover in the United States 
an indigenous radical tradition, to “Americanize 
the radical programme”, as Harold W. Cruse 
put it, “by bringing historically native radicalism 
up to date”, and to use this radical past to 
establish their own legitimacy in the present. 
This effort petered out because they could find 
few radicals and even fewer radical movements 
in their country’s past. Not many of them were 
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able to join Staughton Lynd in finding that, in 
“the Revolutionary language of inalienable 
rights, a natural higher law, and the right to 
revolution” of the Declaration of Independence, 
the “characteristic concepts of the existential 
radicalism of to-day have a long and honourable 
tradition”. William Appleman Williams could 
find no genuinely radical inspiration before 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Eugene Debs, and the 
Wobblies; but even then the New Left historians 
fell into a protracted dispute about the reasons 
for the failure of the Socialist Party, because 
they could not admit either its own inadequacies 
or the success of American society in meeting 
the popular discontents of the time. 

In reviewing two of their books, a critical 
historian said; “About American radicalism, one 
can only conclude that the past has been un¬ 
successful, the present is parlous, and the future 
seems dubious.* 

2. “American radicals have long been im¬ 
prisoned”, says Eugene Genovese, “by the 
pernicious notion that the masses are necessarily 
good and revolutionary, and by the even more 
pernicious notion that, if they are not, they 
should be.” To this end, some of them sought to 
revive what one historian called “this hoary 
thesis” of the democratic masses in the Revolu¬ 
tion. Aileen Kraditor, an able historian and a 
serious socialist, said of the thesis, as put forward 
by Jesse Lemisch; “He discusses Adams’s un¬ 
democratic constitution for Massachusetts, but 
fails to mention that the voters wanted less 
religious toleration than Adams did.... Lemisch 
fails to show how typical were the undeferential 
plebeians whom he cites. . . . The existence of 
plebeian loyalists is admitted only in a footnote, 
and their views on inequality are not mentioned”.’ 

“History written from the bottom up”, said 
Genovese in discussing the history of slavery, “is 
neither more nor less than history written from 
the top down. It is not and cannot be good 
history”. 

3. The present foreign policy of the United 
States had to be explained in terms of “im¬ 
perialist” or, more generally, “expansionist” 
tendencies in the American past. In the hands of 
William A. Williams, the expansionist tendency 
was offered as another great Theme of American 
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history, nothing more nor less than a revised 
thesis of the frontier: 

America’s great evasion lies in its manipulation of 
Nature to avoid a confrontation with the human 
condition and with the challenge of building a true 
community,... Nature oifer^, and Americans 
seized, a way of becoming a world unto themselves 
... the frontier is a cast of mind as well as a stretch 
of open territory... unless it is shortly modified 
and ultimately reversed, the subtle processes which 
shifted the image of the frontier from the continent 
to an overseas empire will transfer it once again, 
this time to space itself, and the evasion will become 
literally projected to infinity.* 

It is hard to remember that these slack phrases 
are offered as history. 

Reviewing an earlier statement of this new 
frontier thesis, John Higham said: “. . . it treats 
expansion wholly as a mode of escape, dis¬ 
tinguishing very little between periods, kinds, 
and degrees”.* 

4. In developing the “expansionist” thesis into 
an “imperialist” thesis, it had to be shown that 
economic interest had become a governing factor. 
The most obvious way of proving this thesis was 
to concentrate on the imperialism of the end of 
the 19th century, and John W. Rollins contrived 
to argue that even the anti-imperialists of that 
time (and since) were in fact imperialists! But the 
brunt of their attack fell on the New Deal 
which (according to Lloyd Gardner) '“forsook 
viable domestic remedies and readied itself for 
the pursuit of . . . world frontiers ... as its 
solution to the crises of the 1930s.” A line was 
drawn from the Open Door to the New Deal in 
terms of expansionist trade policies. 

Thomas J. McCormick replied: “American 
expansionism in this century has not been 
'laissez faire liberal expansion’. Nor is ‘belief in 
the curative powers of expansion’... the legacy 
of the anti-imperialists.”^® 

5. Once it had been shown that the New 
Deal, in pursuit of economic expansion, was 
readying itself for world frontiers, the first step — 
chronologically—had been taken to argue that 
the Cold War was its invention. First, the 
entrance into the Second World War: 

American leaders had to face German and Japanese 
opposition to their goals.... There is no attempt 
here to state that the New Deal wanted or promoted 
American entrance into the Second World War.... 
But the New Deal would not back down in the face 
of threats to liberal trade and the Open Door. Thus 
the clash became inevitable. 

Having entered the war against Germany and 
Japan because “world leadership offered the 
same solution to American leaders that 
Micawber found”, these leaders converted it 
between 1943 and 1945 into a struggle against 
Russia. The ground was thus prepared for 
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Gabriel Kolko’s argumenti^ that, during this 
period, Russia was moderating and anti- 
revolutionary, not forcing Communist r6gimes 
on Eastern Europe, but letting events take their 
course; and it was in pursuit of this interpreta¬ 
tion that he “rationali 2 Bd” the Russian conduct 
in the Katyn massacre in language which one 
historian found “strained” and “embarrassing”. 

The remaining steps in the argument, leading 
to the insupportable—therefore useless—con¬ 
clusion that the American intervention in Viet 
Nam has been a war for the survival of American 
ciipitalism, need no repetition here. 

T his is the baldest summary of some of 
the directions in which the New 1-eft histo¬ 
rians have tried to move, and one must comment 
fust on their method. Marcus Cunliffe once re- 
lerred to their “footnoted anger,” and it is an 
illuminating phrase. It is not only that their 
numerous footnotes often appear to be the only 
evidence of their scholarship, but that these 
footnotes tediously refer one, as evidence for their 
interpretations, only to each other’s works. Their 
documentary evidence—and they rely almost 
fiilircly on snippets of quotations from docu- 
nicins—again and again turns out to be no more 
than the quotations which other historians of 
their own mind and persuasion have already 
quoted. This is the way in which canards become 
folklore; and they pick over the Pearl Harbour 
documents, for example, in the same way (and to 
the same end) as does the John Birch Society. 

The method has results which are as ludicrous 
as they are misleading. What is one to make of the 
lad that, again and again, a debate between 
Charles Beard and Henry Wallace in the 1930s is 
offered as evidence that the New Deal sought 
world leadership and world frontiers in pursuit of 
economic expansion to solve the domestic prob¬ 
lems of the country? The debate had its interest. 
It may even be historically useful as an illustration 
of the kind of argument which was taking place. 
But it is evidence of nothing except the debate. 
But add to the quotations from Henry Wallace 
some quotations from Cordell Hull, and the case 
is complete. The clash with Germany and Japan, 
says Lloyd Gardner, “had been inevitable since 
the New Deal had decided to follow Henry 
Wallace and Cordell Hull into the frontiers of the 
world.” Anyone who thinks that Franklin 
Roosevelt followed either of these men anywhere 
needs his head examined. 

“ The Politics of War: The World and the United 
States Foreign Policy, 1943-1945 (Random House, 
New York, 1968). 
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It was in the same way—by quotations—that 
some of these historians of the New Left, in their 
attack on the New Deal, worked themselves into 
the position of erecting (lo and behold!) Herbert 
Hoover and William E. Borah as their twin 
heroes, who both seem to have spoken with the 
tongues of angels in their prophecies. It is not 
their rehabilitation to which one objects, but the 
nature of it, the unhistorical purposefulness with 
which it was attempted. 

There was a genuine task of historical revision 
to be done at the beginning of the 1960s. On the 
one hand, the “consensus” history of the two 
previous decades had exhausted its insights; on 
the other, the political bankruptcy of American 
liberalism, although it was bi iefly obscured by the 
personal leadership of John Kennedy, was already 
clear. It was desirable that historians should free 
themselves from the first, and begin a critical 
examination of the nature of the second, of the 
historical contribution which American liberalism 
had made, and its meaning. In a sense, the task 
was single. The historical “consensus” and the 
liberal “consensus” had been the same coin. The 
“neo-conservatives” had tried and failed. The 
field was wide open and needed careful digging. 

By their unhlstorical approach, the historians 
of the New Left not only threw their opportunity 
away but made it more difiicult for serious 
historians to do the work. Ten years were not 
only lost but were used to spread havoc in the 
field, so that there is now ground to be regained 
before any advance can be made. By searching 
for a past which would be “usable” (even a 
Borah who would be usable), they made history 
more useless than true history can be. 

I have not mentioned their excursions into 
Negro history. These have been confused and 
embarrassed, because they have been more con¬ 
cerned with what the Black today wishes to hear 
than with what actually happened in the past. 
This second interest has been the concern of 
Genovese, and it is not surprising that his historical 
approach has oflfered a picture of U.S. Negro 
slavery which makes far more sense—which seems 
much more relevant—in the present day than 
that discovered by the “misplaced piety and loose 
rhetoric” which (as one historian has said) has 
flawed so much recent inquiry into the Negro 
past, and which elevates Crispus Attucks into 
one of the “first martyrs to freedom.”' 

Here is Genovese making his point with a 
familiar robustness: 

It has become virtually sacrilege, if not blatant 
white racism, to suggest that slavery was a social 
system within which whites and blacks lived in 
harmony as well as antagonism, that there is little 
evidence of massive, organised opposition to the 
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rdgiine, that the blacks did not establish a revolu¬ 
tionary tradition of much significance, and that our 
main problem is to discover the reasons for wide¬ 
spread accommodation and, perhaps more 
important, the long-term effects both of the accom¬ 
modation and of that resistance which did occur. 

He is equally impatient with the apologists for 
slavery who saw the Negro only as a child-like 
figure, and with the “neo-abolitionists” who 
say that the experience of slavery did nothing but 
brutalise and crush him. Both pictures, the 
second as well as the first, he says, deprive the 
Negro of his autonomy as a human being, and 
suggest that his response to slavery was no more 
than dependence and passivity. When he reached 
the point, some years ago, of admitting, on the 
evidence before him, that “black Americans 
embrace genuine ingredients of a separate 
nationality, even as they form part of a general 
American nationality,” he had independently 
come to the same assertion of their dual national¬ 
ity, Afro and American, which the Blacks them¬ 
selves have made. 

After the fury of their activity during the 1960s, 
the New Left in general, and the historians of the 
New Left in particular, have left almost no fruit¬ 
ful idea, either to accept or to reject. The most 
important reason may be found in the betrayal 
by its intellectuals of their calling and of their 
method. Other socialist historians besides Eugene 
Genovese became impatient at their refusal to 


obey the straightforward injunction of Robert 
Nisbet: “Whatever the demands of social theory, 
the first demands to be served are those of the 
social reality we find alone in the historical re¬ 
cord.” Many non-socialist historians resisted the 
violence which they did to historical truth. But an 
influential body of supposedly educated opinion- 
serious newspapers and serious journalists—sided 
with the Staughton Lynds, never reflecting them¬ 
selves on the truth or otherwise of what they 
were being told, never themselves examining 
their own knowledge of the history of their 
country, never themselves even noticing a he 
when it was uttered; and leaving it to a Marxist 
to proclaim what their bankrupt liberalism could 
no longer affirm, that any successful progressive 
movement in America 

must have a philosophy and a program that can 
reconcile individual liberty with democratic rule, 
humane learning with mass education, political 
freedom with social order; a movement that can 
rest its reconciliation on a defence of the admirable 
and the solid in the experience of our nation and of 
Western civilization—not the least of which is 
piecisely the achievement of a rationalist and 
critical tradition. 

They left it to a Marxist to say that? Believe it or 
not, they did; and one cannot yet be sure that, 
after ten years of intellectual havoc in which 
they have acquiesced, they have even now learned 
their lesson. 


Resolution 

Shaving by an open window, 

Being forced to stand 
By one’s own armed hand 
And contemplate: 

Soap like icc-cream, water; 

The garden of morning 
Cool; mirrored me yawning; 

And deeper things 

Which intrude like fish— 

Memory of last night: 

That resolution of Blake 
To keep up the mental fight. 

William Oxley 
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The Door 


AAf^hen my head touches the pillow, the voices start. 

They are outside the door, so I can’t tell how many there arc. 

They keep saying how much they will do; they will help me get out. 
One says she will dissolve herself 
And come under the door like a gas. 

Another will melt herself down like a wax. 

Take a cast of the key to slide under the door. 

Or throw herself like a stone through a sharp pane of glass, 

Tliough this may mean slashing her wrists. 

I wake up and tell them in whisper or hiss 
I like the room just as it is, with its four walls 
Like four book jackets, holding their stories in. 

Before, the mirrors were up, leaning in, smudged 
By the fingers and thumbs, noses and lips. 

Holes in strong wood, thick as prints on a drinking glass 
’I’oo many people had kissed, and when the wind came up, 

'llic curtain would grope through the room 
Like a dangerous hand. 

Now the mirrors are gone, and the window is shut. 

'llic voices arc at it again, having their say. 

T tell them, I was told to stay here, and I will. 

I remind them how all the rivers drip into the seas 
And flow through the mouths of the sharks. 

How the topmost boughs always crack under my weight, 

How someone has always sawed through one of the rungs. 

And how the beaks of the buzzards wait in the peaks 
Of the day for the sped vessels lighter than air. 

Tlien they shut up. But soon they come back with their props. 

The circtis balloon, the white rabbit pulled like a cloud 
From the sky’s fiat blue hat, the shroud to go over 
The magician’s girl who then will grow whole 
(she won’t get up, but sleeps like a dress in a trunk) 

And Christ dancing in the suit of the lumbering bc.'ir. 

Now they are singing of the world and its pearls; 

They are offering me one, like a sweet or a drug. 

I am in tlie cradle, and I am going to stay. 

Thc’j are gnashing their teeth; 

They are telling me terrible tales 

Of the cardboard beasts circling my bed, and the sun. 

Hung in the sky like a toy, more tlian just warm. 

They are warning me of the walls, and how they move in. 

They arc crowded and cramped; their paper dresses aic tom. 

They lust for the halls of the caipctcd skull. 

They arc starved to be born. 
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Reflections in a Hospital 

Then & Now —By Henry Miller 


D espite the professional distinction 
of its medical staff and the fact that in 1874 
it pioneered clinical education for women medical 
students, the squalidly housed Royal Free—at 
present in Gray’s Inn Road but shortly to be 
recreated in the more salubrious environment of 
Hampstead—is not the most famous of London’s 
teaching hospitals, nor is it the oldest. However, 
the circumstances of its establishment by William 
Marsden in 1828 are of spiecial interest and have 
given it an ambience which it still partly 
retains. 

Marsden was bom in 1796 in that cradle of the 
industrial revolution, Sheffield, and was en- 
coiuaged in his early interest in science and in the 
pursuit of a professional career by a sympathetic 
grandfather who was a gentleman farmer. He 
began life as a druggist’s apprentice in his home 
town, but soon defied family pressures to travel 
as a youth by stage-coach to London in order to 
train as a surgeon. 

He was apprenticed to a general practitioner 
siugeon in Holbom, supplemented this rather 
sketchy education by attending a private anatomy 
school whose scientific facilities derived from the 
Resurrectionists rather than the University 
Grants Committee, and walked the wards of 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital. The year he qualified 
as a member of the Royal College of Surgeons— 
1827—he was returning home from his Christmas 
shopping when he found a dying girl on the steps 
of St Andrew’s Church in Holbom. He put her 
in a cab and drove her to St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. She could not be admitted because the 
appropriate formal arrangement had not been 
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made with one of the governors. The same 
happened at St Thomas’s and Guy’s, and 
Marsden had to bribe an aged widow to shelter 
the girl during her last days. Less than two months 
later he assembled the committee of businessmen 
that established the Royal Free Hospital, a 
hospital on an extremely modest scale and at first 
little more than a dispensary with an occasional 
in-patient. However it was genuinely free to all 
comers, and devoted in the main to patients in 
the slums surrounding its first site in Hatton 
Gardens. Venereal disease was the commonest 
condition treated in these early years; and while 
the great entrenched institutions were tortured 
by moral controversy over the propriety of 
treating the consequences of Sin, Marsden flew 
in the face of orthodox opinion and extended 
the services of his hospital to outcasts of every 
kind. Bruised chimney-sweeps, rheumatic mud¬ 
larks, tuberculous crossing-sweepers, and rat- 
bitten toshers who combed the sewers for 
marketable debris were conspicuous amongst 
those attending the hospital. There is no need to 
dwell on the subsequent history of the Royal 
Free Hospital, except to mention that it was the 
only hospital to admit patients with cholera in 
the epidemic of 1832; in 1853 it became a medical 
school: in 1858 it elected Florence Nightingale 
an honorary governor; and it was the first London 
hospital to admit women students. 

Marsden’s life covered a period of more than 
seventy years of progress in British medicine and 
he died in 1867. It is interesting to cast an eye 
over medicine as it was when he arrived in 
London from Sheffield in the year of the battle of 
Waterloo. 

The population was riddled with tuberculosis, 
venereal disease and alcoholism, and infested 
with vermin of every kind. Public executions 
were a regular event in Newgate Street, lunatics 
were treated by flogging, and medical practice 
was dominated by blood-letting. Such surgery 
as was performed was carried out on patients 
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strapped to the table, without anaesthetic, in 
hospitals that were little different from filthy 
prisons. Every patient admitted had to pay a 
charge for clothing and bedding, which effectively 
excluded the destitute. Dying patients were not 
admitted because of the danger that the hospital 
would be saddled with burial costs. Patients 
suffering from infectious and venereal diseases 
were excluded, as were children and pregnant 
women and the mentally ill; in fact the hospitals 
were virtually reserved for short-term illnesses, 
likely to be cured without or more often in spite 
of treatment. The tradition of nursing by re¬ 
ligious orders had died, and most of the nurses 
were untrained, some drunken and debauched. 
It was not until a quarter of a century later that 
Elizabeth Fry began to organise the training of 
nurses. 

This, then, was the social milieu in which 
MiU'sden’s hospital was established. What was 
the intellectual climate of British medicine in 
1828? 

On the continent of Europe the medical 
history of the first half of the nineteenth century 
was in essence a continuation of that of the 
eighteenth. Modern medicine began in 1858 
with the publication of Virchow’s Cellular 
Pathology, and for the rest of the century Ger¬ 
man influence was dominant. But, before 
Virchow, German medicine was any tiling but 
impressive. It was an era of snap diagnosis, 
ihelapeutic nihilism, and metaphysical claptrap. 
In France the tendency to rationalise all disease in 
terms of a universal pathidogy was paramount. 
This habit, of course, dies hard. Even in our own 
time psycho-analysis, focal sepsis, auto¬ 
intoxication and (today) immunology have 
claimed this role. In early 19th-century France, 
Broussais thought that all disease was due to 
gastroenteritis, and Cruveilhier to phlebitis, 
while in Scotland, Cullen epitomised the Scottish 
addiction to philosophical systematisation in his 
attribution of all ills to neurosis. There were one 
or two bright spots. Laennec (1781-1826) 
invented the stethoscope and established pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis as an entity, while to his 
younger Parisian colleague, Pierre Louis (1787- 
1872), we must attribute the inauguration of 
medical statistics, by his clear demonstration that 
blood-letting was worthless in the treatment of 
pneumonia. However, the finest medicine of the 
era was practised in London and Dublin. 
Marsden was only a little junior to Cheyne, 
whose name is still attached to an ominous variety 
of intermittent breathing, and a little senior to 
Corrigan who first described the typical “water- 
hammer” pulse of disease of the aortic valve. 
He was absolutely contemporaneous not only 
with Graves who delineated the clinical picture 
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of thyroid overactivity, but also with that tre¬ 
mendous trio. Bright, Addison, and Hodgkin 
who enjoy eponymous fame in the fields of 
kidney, adrenal and glandular disease res¬ 
pectively. And when Marsden arrived in the 
metropolis, James Parkinson’s career as genera] 
practitioner, political agitator, geologist and 
inventor of Parkinsonism had just closed. 

It was perhaps not only because Marsden’s 
interests were predominantly surgical rather than 
medical that he did not attach himself to any 
of the great men of Guy’s, but went to Bart’s 
as a pupil of Abemethy, a man more distin¬ 
guished for his teaching, kindness and wit than 
for any significant contribution to knowledge. 
But, after all, Marsden was a clinician and 
philanthropist rather than a scientific pioneer. 
His approach to cholera was characteristic. He 
wrcmgly regarded the disease he encountered as 
entirely different from the endemic cholera of 
Asia, and he was firmly convinced that it was 
neither contagious nor infectious. We must 
reflect that Louis Pasteur did not evolve the 
germ theory of disease until the 1860s nor Koch 
discover the cholera vibrio until 1883. Marsden’s 
view was orthodox, and even as late as the 1848- 
49 epidemic, drinking water was authoritatively 
exonerated by an eminent commission of the 
Royal College of Physicians. Paradoxically it 
w'as Britain’s first anaesthetist and epidemiologist, 
John Snow, who proved the water-borne nature 
of the infection when he dramatically arrested a 
major epidemic by tying up the Broad Street 
pump in 1854. Marsden may not have known 
much about cholera but his treatment was not 
irrational. He recognised the fatal role of loss of 
water from the body, and although he may 
possibly have contributed to it by giving massive 
purgative doses of calomel early in the course of 
the disease, these were always accompanied by 
the administration of vast amounts of water and 
salt, and in the grave stages by injecting salt 
solution into the veins, together with laudanum 
by mouth. It was to this perhaps intuitive 
appreciation of a complex biochemical situation 
combined with his aesthetic passion for cleanliness 
that the comparative excellence of Marsden’s 
results in successive cholera epidemics must be 
attributed. 

W ILLIAM Marsden, then, was a philan¬ 
thropist rather than a scientist, and by 
nature as well as from the circumstances of his 
times a purveyor of care rather than cure. If he 
were alive today where would he seek to exercise 
these qualities in the present context of British 
medicine? 

If we look for a moment at our present pre¬ 
dicament we can see the traces of the history of 
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his time in ours, and observe—^as usual—that 
things are different in degree rather than in 
essence. The great teaching hospitals no longer 
expect a letter of recommendation from a mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Governors—though even that 
died out only towards the end of the last century 
—but they continue to enjoy a lion’s share of 
resources, of staff, and of prestige. Furthermore 
some arc almost as selective as their 19th- 
century predecessors in their admission policies, 
though today they mostly plead educational 
rather than economic justification. They will 
certainly not turn away a case of syphilis or a 
dying patient; but they will go far to avoid or 
transfer a sufferer from chronic or mental illness, 
and to our shame we know that even today and 
under a comprehensive health service patients 
seeking admission are sometimes trundled from 
one hospital to another for reasons that do not 
always withstand critical scrutiny. 

My own gtiess is that if Marsden were among 
us today he would be baffled by our priorities, 
or perhaps it would be better to say our lack of 
priorities. No doubt it could be explained to him 
that at a time when much of urban society is 
failing apart for lack of attention to human and 
environmental problems, contemporary con¬ 
centration on space travel can be explained by 
the fact that lunar geology is no more than an 
accidental spin-off from the determination of the 
major powers to spy on one another more 
effectively and more continuously. But what 
would he make of modern medical technology? 

I am sure he would be thrilled by the conquest 
of poliomyelitis and measles, which is in the 
classical tradition. He could hardly fail to be 
moved by the excitement that attends the re¬ 
markable success of the modem treatment of 
high blood pressure, chronic kidney failure, and 
severe depressive illness. But I suspect that he 
might find the modem general hospital not much 
less dissociated from the real medical needs of 
the community than the Guy’s and Bart’s of his 
day. Throughout the later part of the last century 
and up to the present time, our great hospitals 
have followed the example they set in his day. 
They have increasingly divorced themselves from 
the issues of patient care that were Marsden’s 
prime concern, and have been even more obses- 
sionally preoccupied with the short-term treat¬ 
ment of dramatic and potentially curable illness. 
There are good historical and logistic reasons for 
this policy. Nor can there be any doubt that 
within this brief our hospitals have made a great 
contribution and continue to make a great con¬ 
tribution not only to clinical medicine but to 
public health in the broad sense, rescuing many 
patients from acute medical and surgical disaster. 
But in fact acute medical and surgical disaster 


represents only a minute proportion even of the 
10 % of all illnesses that receive sp>ecialist treat¬ 
ment. Deliberately or implicitly, those of us 
whose lives have been spent in academic clinical 
medicine have averted our gaze from the major 
causes of public ill-health. I do not believe that 
William Marsden would be vastly impressed by 
intensive coronary care, cardiac transplantation, 
or surgery for spina bifida. I think his unerring 
eye would move at once to those areas of medical 
care where achievement is everywhere so much 
less impressive—to the problems of psychiatry; 
to the care of the mentally subnormal; to chronic 
illness of all kinds, including the neglected area 
of terminal care; and especially to the care of the 
elderly, the most rapidly growing and most 
neglected section of our population. 

Again, if i had to guess, 1 do not think he would 
devote his attention to formal psychiatry. In the 
last twenty years this subject has experienced a 
remarkable resurgence and, following the model 
of internal medicine, is well on the way to 
becoming one of its most prestigious as well as 
niunerically its most important branch. That this 
development has been due to the self-interested 
activities of the drug companies rather than to 
the exertions of the profession should not blind 
us to the not unrealistic hope that much serious 
mental illness may be as controllable as bacterial 
infection by the end of the century. Marsden 
would certainly be moved by the plight of'the 
mentally subnormal, but there is no reason why 
this should prove a growing problem, and 
indeed if it attracts the concentration of neuro- 
biological, biochemical and genetic research that 
it deserves it could become a decreasing burden. 
In general, however, successful medical research 
cannot but increase the number of survivors to 
old age. 


T hanks to the dedicated attention 
of a small group of clinicians there have 
recently been great improvements in the humane 
management of terminal illness. Here T have in 
mind most emphatically not the elaborate 
measures developed to maintain life in the 
already dead, but the bold use of drugs to make 
the patient’s last weeks comfortable and tranquil. 
The work of these pioneers is not yet as widely 
applied as it should be, and some doctors are still 
ludicrously eager to “wean” patients with 
advanced malignant disease from their drugs, and 
add the ordeal of destructive neurosurgery to the 
other trials of the illness. Sometimes operation 
on the brain or spinal cord for intractable pain is 
both effective and heaven-sent, but most such 
patients can be made happier by the judicious 
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use of such drugs as heroin, cocaine, and lar- 
gactil, when effective analgesia may be mercifttlly 
reinforced by some clouding of consciousness 
and even mild euphoria. It is only a question of 
time before such practice becomes general. 

It is less easy, alas, to feel confident about the 
care of chronic disease and the elderly. Many of 
the triumphs of modem curative medicine and 
surgery transform the victim of an acute and 
previously fatal illness into a state somewhere 
between almost normal medicated survival and 
disastrously protracted invalidism of a degree 
(for example, in some patients dependent on 
drugs of the cortisone group) that often makes 
the physician wish he had never embarked on 
the initial treatment. So the chronic patient will 
remain with us in both the organic and psy¬ 
chiatric spheres and his numbers are likely to 
increase. 

This applies even more certainly to the elderly. 
There must be scarcely a family in the land that 
does not face the difficult problem of the care 
of aged relatives, with which our society is ill- 
equipped to cope. Maiden aunts are a thing of the 
past, spare rooms are almost as rare, and the 
total adult population is either out at work or 
wishes it were. The trouble is that this is both a 
medical and a social problem. Most of these 
elderly people are neither ill nor well. They do 
not require elaborate treatment, which in the 
very old is all too often cruel as well as in¬ 
appropriate. What they do require is care of the 
kind that will keep them mobile, semi-indepen¬ 
dent, and in some sort of stimulating circulation. 
I think William Marsden might well have 
devoted his attention to this knotty problem and 
helped to produce some of the solutions that are 
so badly needed. 

It would, of course, be an unpardonable 
exaggeration to suggest that the standard of our 
geriatric services in 1972 is in any way comparable 
with that of the general hospitals of 1828. Indeed, 
by international standards, British achievement 
in this field is more than respectable, and we 
have done a great deal since geriatrics began in 
the “chronic sick wards” in the 1930s. Especially 
since the inception of the national health service 
we have developed many facilities for the care 
of the aged and established it as an important 
part of internal medicine. Nevertheless, institu¬ 
tional facilities in many parts of the country are 
grossly inadequate and sometimes not even 
civilised. And although medical education ought 
by now to mirror the great importance of the 
problems of old age in contemporary medicine, 
the Teaching Hospitals have been slow to accept 
responsibility in this field and have especially 
neglected its educational importance, in the 


field of community services the unevenneM of 
local authority provision is truly, remarkable. 
Twenty years after the inauguration of Britain’s 
health service nearly a quarter of our county 
boroughs had made no special provision for 
hoasing the elderly, and nearly half our county 
councils provided less than 50 home helps per 
100,000 of population. Even where the pro¬ 
vision looks good on paper it is often woefully 
inadequate in operation. There is little continuity 
in the home help service, and the wait for a hostel 
place or hospital bed often seems interminable. 
(The contrast with such provision in the Soviet 
Union as well as in parts of Canada is a sad 
commentary on our social conscience.) Further¬ 
more, the 1969 projections of expenditure on the 
health service—in which even a Labour chan¬ 
cellor cheerfully envisaged a declining rate of 
growth in health services expenditure—turn a 
wilfully blind eye to steeply rising social needs 
inescapably evident in figures that are already 
public knowledge. 


W HAT, THEN, WOULD BE the major prob¬ 
lems faced by anyone anxious to undertake 
the development of geriatric services that could 
parallel Marsden’s contribution to the general 
hospitals of a century and a half ago? 

Between 1901 and 1966 there has been a four¬ 
fold increase in the total population above the 
age of 65, the percentage of whom has increased 
from 5% to 12%. More than half the “chronic” 
patients in general practice are over 60, and more 
than half of all who survive to the age of 70 
require regular medical attention. The majority 
of old people live at home, many with relatives, 
but about two millions without a nearby relative, 
a million-and-a-half entirely alone. They make 
severe demands on domiciliary services; they 
use more doctor’s time, more drugs and more 
ancillary services. The 3(X),0(X) who live in insti¬ 
tutions are divided between Health Service 
hospitals and local authority homes. The 12% 
of the total population that is over 65 occupies 
more than a third of all hospital beds; many of 
those in hospital would otherwise be living alone. 

This present increase in the proportion of the 
elderly in the population reflects a fall in birth¬ 
rate early in the century rather than the improved 
chances of survival in childhood which have 
operated for the last thirty years. These have yet 
to be reflected in an anticipated increase in the 
proportion of the aged during the closing decades 
of the present century. The problem is therefore 
inexorable. 

The demand for medical care in this connection 
may be alarming but it is surely in no way sur¬ 
prising. Except for occasional acute illnesses 
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most of us remain fit until the sixties, and it 
would be a ridiculous disposition of medical 
resources that denied them to the age-group that 
stands in most need. The drama of the situation 
is sometimes exaggerated. The number of elderly 
people abandoned by their families is small, and 
many of those who live proudly independent 
existences do so voluntarily and in spite of family 
pressure. But it is beyond question the socially 
isolated who make special demands on medical 
services, and under present circumstances many 
of their needs are inadequately met. 

In TRvrNO ix) make a logical analysis of this 
problem I believe Marsden would have grasped 
at once the difference between the care of the 
chronic sick and that of the aged. Good geriatric 
medicine is in the first instance concerned with 
early, accurate, and expert diagnosis of illnesses 
of the elderly which are often acute or sub-acute, 
and its function is to forestall and prevent their 
development into chronic incapacity. Geriatrics 
is the preventive as well as the clinical medicine 
of old age. A good example is the frequency with 
which mental confusion or depression in the 
elderly arises from intercurrent but inconspicuous 
physical illness, and can rapidly be relieved by 
the effective treatment of such conditions as 
urinary or pulmonary infection, mild kidney 
failure from prostatic enlargement, early heart 
failure, thyroid deficiency, or pernicious anaemia. 

But before proceeding to the care of the 
elderly, let me first devote a moment to the quite 
separate problem of the chronic sick. I believe 
this to be primarily a problem of logistics, and 
it is seen in its most classical form in my own 
field of neurology. 

In the context of the Teaching or Special 
Hospital the patient referred to a neurological 
physician remains under his supervision so long 
as expert treatment is required. In the case of 
epilepsy this may be for life—unless the epilepsy 
is so severe as to require institutional care; the 
paradox that the expert must often pass on the 
severest cases requires no emphasis. But if forms 
of treatment specifically regarded as the province 
of the neurologist are no longer applicable—as 
in the case of brain tumour after operation or 
chronic multiple sclerosis—the patient more 
often than not leaves the specialist’s orbit either 
for a back room at home or a miscellaneous 
ward for the chronic sick in an cx-workhouse. 
This is not because the neurologist wants to 
disavow responsibility for the chronic case. He 
knows he could learn much from studying the 
^ later as well as the earlier phases of organic 
PHervous diseases, to say nothing of the salutary 
P^^'sons to be learned from ultimate post-mortem 
But aminatinn. But OUT hospitals are not organised 


on this basis. The general hospitals still bear the 
stamp of their 19th-centiuy voluntary origin and 
fight shy of responsibility for chronic illness. 
This is far too often hidden away from the public, 
the medical student, and the specialist, and is left 
in hands that are often devoted but not always 
highly skilled. And if autopsy is performed it 
will more often than not be undertaken as a 
routine chore by a run-of-the-mill pathologist 
with no special interest and no informed clinician 
to jog his elbow and learn and teach the lessons 
on which improvement in clinical method de¬ 
pends. This is, incidentally, one area of medicine 
where we are far behind many of our colleagues 
on the continent of Europe, where the physician 
of today is often still in a position to emulate 
the example of his 19th-century predecessors in 
following his personal cases over the years and 
ultimately to the post-mortem room. 

I believe Marsden would share my view that 
the care of patients with chronic disease will be 
significantly improved only when they remain 
under the general supervision of the appropriate 
specialist throughout the course of their illnesses. 
The corollary of this arrangement is that every 
major general hospital must have its own chronic 
wing serviced by its regular medical staff, and 
that this should be cither on the site of the parent 
institution or easily accessible. 

So much for the care of the chronic sick. We 
now return to our major preoccupation of 
geriatrics. 

There is, of course, a very considerable overall 
shortage of geriatric hospital beds. Some districts 
have less than one such bed per thousand of the 
total population, and few have two. But very 
little operational research has been undertaken 
within the health service into the number of 
beds needed in a community, to say nothing of 
the requirements of populations with different 
social circumstances and age-distributions. It 
has been estimated that if, and when, community 
supportive services are adequate, ten beds per 
thousand of the population over the age of 65 
would probably meet present needs except where 
the social environment is especially unfavourable. 
Needless to say, local provision should also take 
future population trends into account. Few 
regions meet the bed requirements, and none 
furnishes effective and adequate community 
services. With regard to staffing at every level 
geriatrics is one of the Cinderellas of the service. 
One department in William Marsden’s native 
county seems to run 630 beds on one consultant, 
one registrar, one-and-a-half senior house officers, 
and some peripheral general practitioner help. In 
the nursing field the myth dies hard that geriatric 
departn^ts can get by with less nurses than 



medica] or surgical units. In fact, of course, th^r 
need a higiier ratio of nurses both in the acute 
and rehabilitation wards, though in the latter 
auxiliaries can play a prominent and valuable 
part. One point that must be remembered is that 
while centralisation pays dividends in the pro¬ 
vision of highly specialised facilities it is less 
applicable in the care of the elderly. The services 
must be built into the community served, and 
although very small units tend to be expensive 
some degree of decentralisation taps useful 
souices of staff recruitment that may otherwise 
remain unused, and encourages the voluntary 
helpers whose work with the aged is invaluable. 
It is highly unlikely that new buildings for geri¬ 
atrics will be made available on anything like the 
scale required. Fortunately, them are many 
elderly but not absolutely impossible hospitals 
up and down the country, and especially in 
densely populated areas, that can be adapted and 
cheerfully refurbished internally to meet this 
need much more effectively than that of general 
hospital provision. 

Several types of hospital accommodation are 
required by a comprehensive geriatric service. 
Acute illnesses require all the facilities of a 
general medical ward or a similarly equipped 
geriatric diagnostic and assessment unit. The 
mam function of the specifically geriatric wards 
is active, rehabilitation. Between these two there is 
room for an intermediate type of accommodation 
used for convalescence, for those requiring inter¬ 
mittent hospital care, and to take patients es¬ 
pecially during the easier summer months so 
that their families may enjoy a holiday. The 
demand for admission is, fortunately, seasonal 
and always maximal m the earlier months of the 
year. A third type of accommodation is repre¬ 
sented by the Day Hospital which is a cheap, 
valuable, and insufficiently developed concept; 
one limiting factor in its exploitation is transport 
provision, which is rarely adequate. Some long¬ 
term beds arc also required for those who cannot 
be rehabilitated. Increasingly these comprise the 
demented who block beds at every level, who 
cannot be managed at home and whose growing 
numbers threaten to swamp every department 
of the District General Hospitals. This very 
serious situation can be met only by collaboration 
between geriatricians, psychiatrists, and directors 
of social services, all of whom must have increased 
resources. (In this context the Seebohm dis¬ 
sociation between health and welfare is proving 
predictably disastrous.) 

All these FACtunES should be under the control 
of a team led by consultant geriatricians, and as 
in the case of chronic illness at other ages the 
intractable case shotdd not be passed down the 


line to a lower level of care, as happens in some 
parts of the world. Fiirthermore, geriatrics is 
predominantly the general medicine of a parti¬ 
cular but very large age-group and should be an 
integral part of it. It is absolutely essential that 
the geriatrician should first be a good physician, 
able to take his place in the medical team, able 
to share in the care of patients in other age 
groups, and standing in for his geno'al medical 
colleagues when need be. It is where this is recog¬ 
nised and acted upon that the best geriatrics 
flourish^ and where recruitment to the speciality 
presents fewest problems. 

But, of course, the problem is complex and 
goes far beyond the provision of hospital care. 
It would certainly not be solved by a pro rata 
rise in bed numbers to parallel the projected 
increase in the elderly population at risk. Com¬ 
munity care is all-important. Its provision is 
even less adequate and more uneven than that of 
hospital facilities, and the interface between 
hospital and community care is the most sensitive 
and most vulnerable part of the service. In this 
connection the local authorities’ performance has 
been generally poor. Few approach even the 
national average, to say nothing of the appre¬ 
ciably higher recommended norms—^which them¬ 
selves are none too high. Already the hospitals 
can rehabilitate more of the elderly than the 
social services can reintegrate into the com¬ 
munity. 

Indeed the geriatric hospital discharge-rate 
and bed-turnover depends in the main on two 
factors—the level of staffing of the unit, and the 
adequacy of neighbourhood community ser¬ 
vices. Very few areas furnish welfare homes for 
the frail but otherwise healthy aged, and fewer 
still the sheltered and inconspicuously super¬ 
vised housing that is now widely regarded as 
preferable for many such cases, on anything like 
an appropriate scale. The same applies to the 
very economic provision of Day Hospitals. In 
all these connections the historical dichotomy 
between the health and welfare services has 
inhibited the development of an effectively inte¬ 
grated service, and the local authorities have 
mostly failed to fulfil their responsibilities, some 
of them frankly admitting that they are unwilling 
to spend local ratepayers’ money to relieve 
pressure on the centrally funded hospital service. 
If close integration of the geriatric and the general 
medical staff is vital to the effective functioning 
of the hospital side of the service, similar inte¬ 
gration between the community doctor and the 
central hospital is equally essential to maintain 
the fragile link between the two branches of the 
service. The continued, illogical, and artificial 
division between Health and Welfare that is 
maintained in the latest proposals for the re- 
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organisation of the health service will consolidate 
a very unsatisfactory present situation and will 
ensure that collaboration continues to encounter 
considerable practical difficulties. 

There are many other ways, apart from welfare 
homes and day hospitals, in which community 
services are vital but generally inadequate. Many 
old people who genuinely require medical atten¬ 
tion can never bring themselves to request it, 
Md the help of local authority social workers is 
indispensable to the general practitioners in the 
case-finding activities that represent first-line 
medicine in this context. Active case-finding is 
imperative if the facilities provided are to be 
effectively used and if tragedies are to be averted. 
An adequate home-help service would, in itself, 
reduce the number of demands for urgent 
admission to hospital which constitute so large 
a part of geriatric practice, and which could 
largely be avoided by an organised continuing 
service. Such simple things as a shopping service, 
a telephone for the elderly living alone, and 
transport provision to attend day hospitals or 
outpatient clinics would in themselves prolong 
the economic solution of independent existence 
at home for many border-line cases. The same 
applies in the case of mobile meal services, 
laundry facilities, and the provision of some com¬ 
munity physicians with a special responsibility 
and interest in the care of the elderly. It is not 
merely that local authorities are slow to fulfil 
their obligation to furnish reasonable standards 
in these connections, but that by the standards 
of the hospital service their machinery is un¬ 
thinkably slow and cumbersome. The local 
authority has a statutory obligation for example 
to make minor alterations to the houses of 
disabled people so as to enable them to obtain 
access by wheelchair. In cases of this kind within 
my own clinical experience the interminable 
delay often involved in undertaking such work 
has led to prolonged and unnecessary retention 
in hospital and finally to the patient paying from 
his own pocket to have the work done quickly 
at his own expense. 

P SYCHO-GERIATRICS presents a special and 
increasing problem. Delirium, depression, 
and dementia account for 95 % of this field, and 
two of the three are eminently curable. Many 
acute psychiatric episodes can and should be 
perfectly adequately treated in a geriatric ward 
just as in a medical ward. Psychiatry is too 


serious a subject, and psychiatric illnes^ are 
too common, for the subject to be left entirely to 
psychiatrists; and every geriatrician, like eveiy 
physician, should be expected to have some 
clinical ability in this field just as in cardiac or 
respiratory disease. There is room also in each 
area for a psychiatrist with a special interwt in 
the mental disorders of the elderly, holding a 
joint appointment in psychiatry and in geriatrics 
with responsibilities in both mental and geriatric 
hospitals. A few forward-looking authorities 
have already developed psycho-geriatric day 
hospitals, and these may play a valuable part in 
permitting the steadily increasing load of mental 
illness in the elderly to be shared between the 
family and the community. There is a present 
fashion for the early discharge of psychotic 
patients back to their families, a procedure that 
has the blessing of central authority, and it makes 
a contribution to the favoinable showing of 
mental hospitals in terras of turnover and 
recovery rate. However the geriatrician, less 
institution-bound and more closely linked with 
the home conditions, is often better able than the 
psychiatrist to appreciate the impact of such 
discharge on the patient’s family and the im¬ 
measurable but very real economic and emo¬ 
tional disturbance it may occasion to a wide 
circle. Collaboration between the two specialties 
should teach the psychiatrist the lessons that 
geriatrics has learned in the matter of flexibility— 
the value for example of periods spent in hos¬ 
pital, at home or in attendance at a day hospital 
for the mildly demented patient rather than the 
orthodox long-term institutionalisation which is 
more likely to suggest itself to physicians work¬ 
ing in the large mental hospital. 

These, then, are some of the issues to which I 
believe William Marsden would have addressed 
himself if he were amongst us today with aspira¬ 
tions similar to those that moved him in 1828. 

It is, of course, possible that I am wrong and 
that he would like so many of us be first infatu¬ 
ated and then seduced by scientific technology 
and become a computer diagnostician or a 
molecular biologist. But 1 doubt it. 1 think he 
would try and evolve ways of meeting the 
medical and social needs of the chronic sick and 
elderly, which constitute the major problem of 
contemporary medicine, just as he so splendidly 
grasped and met the needs of the sick poor in 
1828. 
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The Habit of 
Getting Rhodesia 
Wrong 

By J. W, M, Thompson 

F or many people, the strangest detail of 
recent events in Rhodesia has been the 
undisguised surprise of the white population at 
the extent of the black discontent revealed by 
the operations of the Pearce Commission. Even 
after the commissioners had arrived in Salisbury 
to test the “acceptability” of the proposed 
settlement, most whites assumed there would 
be no difficulty in carrying the deal through. 
Mr Ian Smith Wmself was confidently predicting 
a ready ’and sweeping acceptance of the terms 
only a few hours before the outbreaks of rioting 
and bloodshed began. When the Commission 
finally reported that the settlement was not 
acceptable to “The people of Rhodesia as a 
whole,” the whites’ anger could be attributed in 
part to the pain of discovering how wrong they 
had been. On the face of it, this ignorance seems 
bewildering. 

There are, as it happens, historical precedents. 
The earliest years of Rhodesia as a white man’s 
country, in the 1890s, produced ferocious up¬ 
risings by each of the two African peoples whose 
subjugation was a necessary part of the colonising 
process. These, too, were unforeseen. The 
racially-split society which has now existed in 
the country for the greater part of a century has 
failed, in all that time, to achieve any but flimsy 
and unreliable means of commimication between 
black and white. 

When Mr Smith remarked in November 1971 
that Rhodesia had “the happiest Africans in the 
world” he did not seem to most white Rhodesians 
to be making an extravagant or provocative 
claim. They simply did not know enough about 
the Africans to have reason to question it. The 
combination of years of apparent tranquillity 
and conspicuous economic development had 
encouraged comfortable assumptions. The reality, 
aithou^ it involved upwards of nine-tenths of 


the population, was out of sight and out of 
mind. It required a violent demonstration of 
the majority’s detestation of the political and 
social system to make the whites realise, tem¬ 
porarily at least, how profoundly they had mis¬ 
understood their own country. 

Misimderstanding is not confined to the whites 
in Rhodesia, either. When Rhodesian affairs have 
been discussed at Westminster in recent months 
there has been a persistent strain of unreality 
running through the speeches. Perhaps one 
should not be surprised at the lingering belief 
that a residue of power or influence still remains 
with the British Government. It must take time 
for politicians to awaken to the fact of their 
diminished capacities, much as a ruined million¬ 
aire is likely to rid himself only slowly of the 
impulses and habits of affluence. Nevertheless, 
it was curious to observe the Foreign Secretary 
being urged to “insist” upon courses of action 
by the Rhodesian rulers when quite clearly he 
had no power to do anything of the sort. Even 
more striking was the grotesque miscalculation 
of the effect of sanctions after the Rhodesian 
Front had declared unilateral independence in 
196S and the widespread failure (especially 
among those in Britain who count themselves the 
blacks’ sympathisers) to assess accurately the 
significance of the Pearce Commission. 

With regard to Pearce, it was supposed that 
the blacks had been so effectively gagged and 
rendered supine by the white authorities that 
they would not have the faintest opportunity of 
making their true feelings known. Lord Caradon, 
a man of exceptional experience in colonial and 
post-colonial matters, called the Pearce Com¬ 
mission “a farce” even before it had begun its 
work. It is odd that Mr Smith, who would not 
agree with Lord Caradon on many things, used 
the same language to condemn it, but in his case 
after it had published its report. 

Few can indulge in feelings of easy superiority 
at this chronicle of error, because few have 
escaped the general habit of getting Rhodesia 
wrong. It was obvious in Rhodesia, when the 
commission was at work, that even those whites 
on the spot and with a real understanding of 
the blacks’ frustrations often much under¬ 
estimated their willingness and ability to make 
themselves heard. The opening for political action 
created by the arrival of the conunission disclosed 
a resentment which was quite simply far greater 
than anything most people had bargained for, 
and this remains true even when one has made 
due allowance for intimidation by political 
activists, skilfully organised agitation, and so on. 

This enormous ignorance must be recognised 
as one of the central facts in the Rhodesian 
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condition if any better understanding of it is 
to be reached. TTie Africans may represent some 
95 per cent of the total population, but they have 
been consigned to a state of partial invisibility 
so far as the whites are concerned. This does not 
depend solely upon the geographical separation 
of the races, although natiirally this is important. 
Most blacks live remote from the white districts 
in tribal areas, and even those who have entered 
the white man’s economy inhabit townships 
which not only provide a standard of living far 
below that enjoyed in the white suburbs, but 
which are also set apart from them physically. 
The denial of positions of responsibility to 
blacks, coupled with the almost total absence 
of any social intermingling of the two races, 
completes the system of impenetrable barriers 
which separates the majority from the minority. 

There are many exceptions of course: but it is 
not unfair to make the generalisation that the 
average white Rhodesian is fully aware of black 
Rhodesians in one capacity only, that of cheap, 
available, deferential labour. That he is critically 
dependent upon this labour goes without saying, 
but he seldom finds himself in a position to 
communicate with its providers in any but the 
simplest or most superficial of ways. The situation 
might be said to parallel Western man’s depend¬ 
ence upon the motor-car. This dependence may 
be inescapable, but few feel themselves required 
to pursue the study of automobile engineering. 

It is a state of ^airs which white Rhodesians 
do not conceal because they do not usually feel 
any need to apologise for it. Secure in their 
conviction of racial superiority, and long en¬ 
couraged to believe that the Africans (excepting 
a handful of “trouble-makers”) were contented, 
well-looked-after and grateful for the transforma¬ 
tion brought about by the white man, they pride 
themselves that their system is a decent blend of 
realism and justice. Again there is no occasion 
for easy superiority. It seems highly probable that 
if the present 250,(X)0 whites were all to be 
replaced by a similar number chosen at random 
from the United Kingdom, there would be no 
great change in the attitudes of the ruling section 
of the population. 

Neither is there any obscurity about the limita¬ 
tions placed upon the African’s freedom to 
advance himself within the existing social frame¬ 
work. These are fully detailed in G. C. Grant’s 
recent report for the Minority Rights Group, ^ 
but they are not hidden in Rhodesia. One need 
only look at the statistics published in Salisbury 
to see that the average earnings of an African are 


^ The Africans’ Predicament tn Rhodesia. By 
O. C. Oraot. Minority Rights Group. 30p. 


about one-tenth of those of a European, or fiiat 
what is sometimes spoken of as “parity” of 
expenditure on education means that the sunt 
spent by the state on the education of while 
children is roughly eqtial to that spent on ten 
times as many African children. No African 
holds a commission in the armed forces or the 
police, or is allowed any position of seniority 
in the civil service, or is likely in almost any 
other walk of life to attain a place higher than 
that which every white man would consider his 
barest minimum right. 

This relegation of the African to an inferior 
role is openly acknowledged, as openly as those 
signs which are displayed outside hotels or other 
places of public resort, stating that “the right of 
admission is reserved”—^in other words, that 
black people are excluded, except of course as 
waiters or servants of some other kind. Africans 
are deemed to be unfitted (“at present”) for any 
other role. The post-War influx of immigrants 
from Europe has produced no eflFective challenge 
to the system. Every white immigrant (and today 
about half the white population was born out¬ 
side Rhodesia) takes it for granted that he will 
have cheap African labour to perform the menial 
jobs in his house and his garden. At his place of 
work a similar assumption is made. The pattern 
of white masters and black servants runs dirough 
the country from top to bottom. Even in the 
tribal areas, where no whites live, the authority 
of the white Government is total, and is per¬ 
sonified by the district commissioners and other 
white administrators (often devoted and hard¬ 
working paternalist officials) who possess the 
real power. 

T hesystemissodeeply-rooted that the ordinary 
white visitor to Rhodesia does not find it hard to 
accept, for the time being at any rate, the assump¬ 
tions upon which life is conducted. He is unlikely 
to see much bullying of black by white. He may 
see a black man being humbled in a shop by 
being told to stand aside until all the white custom¬ 
ers have been served; he will note the habit, 
practised by women and children as well as men, 
of giving orders to black servants in abrupt, 
military tones; he will possibly feel uneasy when 
whites conduct conversations in the presence of 
black men as thou^ the African had no existence 
at any level higher than that of a domestic animal. 
On the other hand he will see plenty of instances 
of kindness by white people towards black. He will 
recognise that most of the Africans do indeed seem 
to be simpte, unsophisticated, poorly educated 
people, and he will meet white Rhodesians who are 
anxious to further African welfare and who exert 
themselves to this end. He may well conclude, 
provided he keq>8 clear of political trouble, that 
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Rhodesia is in many ways a fortunate country 
which manages to rub along pretty well in the 
sunshine in ^ite of the glaring inequalities which 
prevail. 

There is, for such a visitor, something initially 
seductive about the Englishness of much of the 
white society, for it is of course the Englishness 
of an earlier epoch, buttressed by armies of 
servants and spared the congestion and dis¬ 
comforts of Megalopolis. At the same time white 
Rhodesians are friendly, informal, and not much 
bothered by questions of class or accent. The 
working-class immigrant from Europe custo¬ 
marily experiences a sense of liberation and an 
enhancement of personality when he settles there. 
Doubts about ^e moral basis of society are 
given scant attention by such settlers. 

Even though they are for the most part office 
or factory workers, they tend to conceive them¬ 
selves to be out-of-doors, vigorous heirs of the 
Pioneers of 1890, a romantic self-image wliich 
discloses itself in many small ways, such as the 
habit of wearing “safari suits” even when sitting 
at an office desk. They make a cult of being 
“practical” and in their eyes the African falls 
iiifinitely short of the European in this respect. 
While men created the country and only white 
men know how to run it—humorous stories of 
black servants’ lack of practical ability are 
common, coin of conversation—why should they 
hand over all’ that the while man has built to 
people who cannot be depended upon to boil an 
egg? Look at Zambia, Ghana, the Congo, etc. etc. 
The arguments follow predictable lines. If, as 
is often the case, the white immigrant lias ac¬ 
quired a house which handsomely realises the 
world-wide suburban dream, with several acres 
of ground and a swimming pool and tennis 
court as well, his belief in the virtues of the 
!>tatiis quo is powerfully reinforced by emotions 
which arc, in the simplest of human terms, per¬ 
fectly understandable. 

And all the time, there is the white man’s 
remoteness from the black millions to fortify his 
sense of comfort, and the difficulty of interpreting 
the handful of docile, faintly comic black servants 
with whom he experiences some meagre form of 
human relationship in terms of a huge, rapidly 
expanding, increasingly disaffected population 
somewhere over the horizon. Rhodesia shows 
how easy it is for one race to live at a great 
distance from another even though the two are 
inhabiting the same country. Frequently in 


* F. C. Selous, Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia (1896). 
This author acted as guide to the Pioneer Column, 
and is commemorated m Salisbury by Selous Avenue 
and a plaque in the Anglican catfaednd. 
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conversation with whites one is assured fliat 
separation is quite the best arrangement, that 
both sides favour it and profit from it. Never¬ 
theless, it is the scarcity of bridges between the 
races which explains ffie European’s habit of 
being wrong about the forces which are worldng 
within the country, of failing to predict what, 
once it has happen^, quickly seems to have been 
inevitable. It is also a potent element in itself in 
the creation of black discontent. The mere visitor 
may well be better placed than the settler to 
appreciate that darkest Rhodesia lies all about 
the smoothly-functioning comforts of the white 
man’s society, and that what really happens there, 
few white men can know. 

Mine illae lacrimae. Hence Ian Smith’s belief 
that the Africans would readily endorse the 
settlement, which distantly recalled the con¬ 
viction among the white settlers of the 189()s 
that (to quote the eye-witness account* by 
Cecil Rhodes’s friend, Frederick Courteney 
Selous) “no rebellion on the part of the Matabele 
was to be apprehended” until that bloodbath 
had actually occurred. Hence the grounds for 
fearing that, one day, the issues between the two 
races will be resolved, not by communication, 
but by a final act of violence. 

Furthermore, the incomprehension is recip- 
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rocal, as Lawrence Vambe makes plain in his 
recently-published account of the Rhodesian 
tragedy as seen through African eyes.* He, an 
educated, perceptive black Rhodesian with ex¬ 
perience as teacher, journalist and civil servant, 
is yet impelled to write, “The white community 
in Southern Rhodesia is a complete puzzle to 
me, a concentration of irrationality. 1 cannot 
repeat this fact too often.” Such a failure to 
connect is dispiriting indeed to anyone with 
hopes of seeing a non-racialist state established 
south of the Zambesi. 

In fact, Mr Vambe’s object in this book is 
not to study the mysterious whites but to make 
the blacks less mysterious. It is a re-telling of the 
history of the white occupation of the land, but 
as seen, for once, not by a white observer but 
by the Shona people, and preserved by them in 
the oral history which Mr Vambe absorbed 
during his childhood in the 1920s. That it, too, 
is not nccessarfly free from deluded notions of 
the past is not in such a case a weakness. Even 
if the lives of the inhabitants of Mashonaland 
before the Pioneer Column arrived were in fact 
much less Innocent and agreeable than this 
narrative suggests, the fact that such a view of 
their forbears’ world is accepted among the 
Africans is a significant element in their present 
disaffection. 

Any white man trying to understand Rhodesia 
should read Mr Vambe and so gain a glimpse of 
the sense of bitterness and betrayal which exists 
within the “happiest Africans.” He also provides, 
incidentally, a counter-balance to all the heroic 
versions of the arrival of that dubious band of 
adventurers known as “the Pioneers” in what is 
now Salisbury. As he heard the story many times 
over in Mashonganyika village, initially the new 
arrivals were regarded as little more than a 
spectacle of extraordinary entertainment. 

My father, who was a very young man at the time, 
said that these people, with their long, animal-like 
hair and beards, wild eyes, uniforms, hats and 
shoes, as well as horses, ox-wagons and other 
accoutrements, were like a circus. For several weeks, 
all the Shona society around Harare would be 
irresistibly drawn to gape and often split their sides 
in wonder and amusement. ... A more friendly 
welcome to any occupying power it would be 
difficult to find m the annals of history. 

The blacks, in short, were wrong about the 
whites from the start. It was not long, of course, 
before they understood their original error and 
learned that these outlandish arrivals meant 
henceforth to be the masters of Mashonaland, 
supported by the sjambok and the gun. The 
Shona people saw fhe land appropriated, their 

• An Ill-fated People. By Lawrence Vambe. 
Heinemann, £3.S0. 


men pressed into forced labour, their primitive 
freedom abolished. In turn, the whites woe 
wrong about the blacks, failing to foresee that a 
rebellion of terrible violence was in the making. 
When it came, they crushed it with equal ferodty. 
The black people’s servitude has been moderated 
at almost every point in the intervening decades, 
but it has never been broken. The whites have 
persisted in their complacency. 

Rhodesian history in this African reading is 
discordant at every note with the tunes of glory 
which the average white Rhodesian carries in 
his mind when he thinks of the Pioneers and 
their energetic successors. The great divide whidr 
reaches across Rhodesian society does not only 
keep apart, say, the followers of Mr Ian Smith 
and those of Bishop Abel Muzorewa. It stretches 
back into the past, permitting two separate and 
incompatible versions of historical truth to 
flourish in the same country. Separation and 
estrangement are continuous. The white man 
sees with understandable pride all that his race 
has achieved in the alien setting and forgets the 
rest; he may grumble about the parking problems 
in Salisbury or because sanctions have adversely 
affected the quality of the television programmes, 
but he is more likely to talk about the prospects 
for economic expansion which “his” country 
enjoys. The African preserves quite different 
memories and foretells another future.. ' 

To quote again from F. C. Selous in 1896: 

From the black man’s point of view the white 
man is probably not necessary as a factor in the 
prosperity of the country. He could get along very 
well without him. Unfortunately we cannot manage 
without the black man; he is absolutely necessary 
for the development of the country on the white 
man’s lines. 

The same idea, tamed and refined as befits the 
less candid times in which we live, inspires the 
gentler dominion which Selous’s successors exer¬ 
cise today over the descendants of those black 
men who laughed so uproariously at the white 
men’s unfamiliar antics. Perhaps the white 
Rhodesians should give more thought to their 
own history. Mr Vambe records that his Shona 
grandmother, who remembered Rhodes and 
Selous and the rest coming among her people, 
and whose detestation of white men was rooted 
in their treacherous friendship for the Africans 
in the early, tentative days of exploration, used 
to say, again and again, “>Ve fed them, but they 
bit us afterwards.” VSliite Rhodesians should 
certainly read Mr Vambe’s book, because it 
would give them something by way of a bridge 
across their coimtiy’s terrible chasm. Alas for 
such an optimistic thought. They will not do so, 
because the Rhodesian censor has already pro¬ 
hibited its import into the country. 
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Miseries & Splendours of the 
Short Story 

By Paul Theroux 


T he ENGLISH SHORT STORY Writer resemblra 
the Russian writer whose work is considered 
hateful and disaffected by the Kremilin. Both men 
have to send their stories abroad to be published 
and appreciated. The half-dozen outlets for 
short stories in England, only one or two of them 
monthly magazines, can hardly accommodate story 
Axiters of the achievement of Angus Wilson, L. P. 
Hartley, William Sansom, V. S. Pritchett, Gabriel 
Fielding, Francis King, Muriel Spark, William 
Trevor, ^izabdth Taylor—and there must bemany 
rnord. The short story is being written as vigorously 
in this country as it always has, but it is seldom 
published here with any vigour. Typically, the 
English writer’s story appears in an American 
magazine; it is collected and the volume of stories 
receives a cursory notice, an abbreviated para¬ 
graph simply indicating its publication and a 
lightning glance at its contents. It is discouraging, 
and publishers have begun to consider short 
stones an obligatory but uncommercial philan¬ 
thropy, a gesture for culture for which they will 
be respected but not rewarded. It is an attitude the 
poet knows well, and it has something to do with 
the decline of the monthly magazine which wel¬ 
comed poetry and stories; now both poet and 
short story writer are regarded as cranks, 
hobbyists, part-timers. 

A short story is a twenty-minute read, but 
surely the pleasure of the short story is not the 
collection, for no collection can be read straight 
through like a novel. One stops and ponders 
after each story, and with the best stories one 
feels like closing the book and saving the rest for 
later. It is uniquely suited, like a poem, for a 
magazine where on its discovery the reader ^ts 
a little thrill. Few English readers are ardent 

^ * The Ballroom of Romance. By William Trevor. 
Bodley Head, £2.25. 


magazine subscribers; that they are regular 
library-goers (unlike Americans, who are mem¬ 
bers of book clubs) must account for the 
unpopularity of English monthlies and the appear¬ 
ance of stories in collections. And that new 
phenomenon, the televised story, has grown out of 
the public’s indifference to the magazine story. 

So William Trevor, an immensely gifted short 
story writer, is known as a writer of television 
plays, though all the plays he has written have 
been adaptations of his short stories. But you 
can hardly blame him. His new collection, Thi 
Ballroom of Romance^ —^two or three of the 
stories have appeared on television—confirms the 
reputation he gained on the publication of his 
previous collection. The Day JVe Got Drunk On 
Cake (best since The Wrong Set, best since the 
war, critics said). Last year, in a reflective piece on 
En^ish writers in general, a literary editor sug¬ 
gested that Mr Trevor might try travelling to 
some equatorial outpost, a former colony or 
infant tropical republic, and writing about it. 
The suggestion was well-intended and may have 
been prompted by a suspicion that having turned 
up such surprising creatures in what were thought 
to be rather ordinary London suburbs, he might 
do the same in, say, Tunapuna, Kandy or the 
suburbs of Lahore. Ivy Eckdorf caused quite a 
bit of talk in O’Neill’s hotel, but what if she had 
taken her camera to Raffles in Singapore! In 
places that are familiar and unremarkable Mr 
Trevor has acquainted us with the strange and 
startling; consider those excitable geriatrics in 
The Old Boys, the odd assortment of residents in 
The Boarding House, Mrs Eckdorf, Miss Gomez. 

The stories in The Ballroom of Romance are set 
in England and Ireland, and look who he has 
found: Miss Awpit, Mrs Maugham, Mr Gipe and 
Mr Belhatchet, Wragget, Dympna and Mr 
Dicey. You don’t have to know much more than 
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their names. It is plain that Miss Awpit looks 
after mad old Mrs Maugham; Gipe is a handy¬ 
man; and Belhatchet is the man in “Kinkies” 
who drug^d a poor girl's orange juice. Wragget 
—who else?—was beaten at Digby-Hunter’s 
school, and died, and Dympna the serving girl is 
going to tell the police. Mr Dicey is the postman 
who steams letters open. 

“ ‘Wragget’ is a terrifying name,” I said to a 
man. His reply was, “You scare easily.” Maybe 
so, but it would be hard to find a better one for 
this poor wretch. When a Trevor character 
is sympathetic he is awarded a sympathetic 
name, like Malcolmson in “Access to the 
Children”, or Eleanor who appears in two 
stories, first as a schoolgirl in “Nice Day at 
School” and then as Belhatchet’s victim (she is 
ten years older) in “Kinkies.” Mr Trevor’s style 
matches the ingenuity of his naming; it is spare 
and filled with suggestion—the sentence 
“ ‘vederci,' said Mr Belhatchet, replacing his 
green telephone” is worth a whole page of des¬ 
cription. But the characters are more than their 
names, weirdness is not their only attribute, and 
though the characters in Mr Trevor’s novels are 
quite different from his short story characters (the 
former are several degrees more perverse than 
the latter, as well as—^usually—^from a different 
social class), Mr Trevor’s achievement has been 
to create, by means of the clearest and most 
original prose in this generation and a com¬ 
passionate balance of fascination and sympathy, 
real people of flesh and blood out of characters 
another writer would dismiss as goons or 
drudges. 

It is for the women in this collection that one 
feels most deeply. Indeed, the thread that runs 
through all the stories is of brittle or urgent 
femininity thwarted by rather boorish maleness. 
Mr Trevor’s men are feckless, or else malicious 
snobs, or drunkards, or comradely and exclusive 
old boys; his women are victims of, at once, their 
own strength and the men’s weakness, isolated by 
their longings or by the perversity of their hus¬ 
bands or lovers. Malcolmson in “Access to the 
Children” has forced a separation on his wife 
while he lived briefly with his American girl¬ 
friend Diana; but the story is of his decline, of 
his wife’s fortitude, and at the point when one 
believes there might be a reconciliation one 
realises how his wife’s love permitted his infi¬ 
delity, and how, having taken unfair advantage 
of this Jove, he has risked and lost everything, 
including the attention of his children. Eleanor in 
“Nice Day at School” and Bridie in the title story 


•The Devastating Boys. By Euzabeth Taylor. 
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cling to an idea of love and romance wliile 
understanding that they will have to face a life 
with louts. Mavie tries hard to please Mr 
McCarthy in “The Forty-seventh Saturday”, but 
he remains a visitor, almost a client, and will not 
let her love shake him out of the routine of his 
fantasy. And so it goes, wives and lovers getting 
short shrift, and even accepting it when they are 
warned away from it as in “The Grass .Widows.” 
This is one of the best in the collection; here, a 
woman late in life realises how boring and 
trivial her husband is, and in ironic circumstances 
attempts to save a newly-married woman from 
the same fate; but the younger woman is offended 
by the warning and finally chatted into accepting 
her husband’s immaturity and inattention. 

Some of the stories are heartrending, but Mr 
Trevor writes with a light touch, without senti¬ 
mentality and always with humour. There is a 
crotchety precision about his narration; what 
other writer would be able to get away with the 
sentence, “No alcoholic liquor was ever served 
in the Ballroom of Romance, the premises not 
being licensed for this added stimulant”? He is 
the master of exasjjeration, of the person speaking 
at length in tones of formal annoyance; and he is 
at his best when dealing with a condition of 
lucidity one has always thought of as madness. 
His real skill lies in his ability to portray this 
behaviour as a heightened condition of life; in his 
work there is no madness, but there is much 
suffering. 

There are a number of types who qualify as 
William Trevor characters. If there were such a 
person as an Elizabeth Taylor character she 
would be a shy, middle-aged woman, knowledge¬ 
able about flowers, who makes the best pate in her 
part of Surrey. That is the person who springs to 
mind, but it is really not as simple as that, and in 
The Devastating Boys* Mrs Taylor’s characters 
are various—^package tourists, honeymooners, 
innocent (and not so innocent) children, subur¬ 
banites, late-blooming lovers, and even a West 
Indian. Her narration is meticulous and unobtru¬ 
sive; her characters are proud of the refinements 
of their domesticity, and Mrs Taylor supplies 
them with time-filling habits and pastimes. In 
“Sisters” Mrs Mason “baked beautiful Victoria 
sponges for bring-and-buy sales, arranged 
flowers, made gros-point covers for her chairs, 
gave tea parties, even sometimes, daringly, 
sherry-parties ...” and in “The Excursion to the 
Source” Polly has spent most of her twenty-seven 
years “sticking foreign stamps crookedly into an 
album. Besides stamps, she collected Victorian 
bun pennies, lustre jugs, fans, sea-shells, match¬ 
boxes and pressed wild flowers.” But the stories 
are much more than adventures with sponges and 
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bun pennies: for Mrs Mason the habits are only 
part of her reality, bpt the story concerns an 
intrusion by a literary biographer who is writing 
about Mrs Mason’s sister Marion. Marion, now 
dead, was an outrageous, bohemian writer who 
lived a wild life with some other gadabouts 
(“They were all notorious: that was Mrs Mason’s 
word for them”) and, pressed for childhood 
memories and details of scandal, Mrs Mason is 
upset and angry. The story suggests vast distur¬ 
bance, the kind of betrayal and violation that 
James described in The Aspern Papers. The habits 
listed in “The Excursion” are haphazard; Polly’s 
excursion is a brief affair, several quarrels and her 
accidental death. 

Mrs Taylor’s art is in leaving much unsaid, 
casting a significant shadow, high-lighting an 
action and allowing the reader to complete the 
story. “Tall Boy”, the West Indian's London 
adventure, is the exception to this, and it is her 
weakest story. “Flesh” succeeds because in 
withholding physical love from the fumbling 
vacationers she concentrates on their tenderness; 
ill “Hotel du Commerce” some honeymooners 
overhear a vulgar and angry couple arguing in 
the next room, and the next morning, nursing a 
small bitterness for each other, they sec the older 
couple whispering endearments, for part of what 
the honeymooners heard was the act of love. 
Another paragraph or a sentence of explanation 
would ruin either of these stories. She ends “The 
Fly-Paper”, one of the most horrifying stories I 
have ever read, just seconds before a girl who has 
been abducted begins to scream. It seems such an 
ordinary story, but it is the logic—so natural, 
so ordinary—that makes it in the end so chilling. 
A woman helps a young girl out of an awkward 
situation with a lecherous-sounding man; she 
invites the girl for tea and the girl is calmed. “I 
must have everything sweet and fresh,” says the 
woman, and it sounds like idle chatter about 
biscuits and tea. Then in succession the girl’s 
glimpse of the fly-paper (“Some of the flies were 
still half alive, and striving hopelessly to free 
themselves”), an unexpected visitor, the know¬ 
ledge of what is about to happen, and the 
sentence about things sweet and fresh becomes 
positively blood-curdling. It is the best sort of 
macabre story, for the anxiety, the panic, and 
the suppressed scream are the reader’s, not the 
victim’s. 


Y ou MEET characters in short stories that 
you never meet in novels: the form often 
permits the brief unexplained entrance of the 
truly strange, and for many writers an un¬ 
characteristic incident. In her Preface to The 
Ocnion Lover Elizabeth Bowen remarked that 
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while she had many times introduced the element 
of the supernatural into her short stories she had 
never done so with her novels. One can think of 
many authors who write ghost stories or tales 
of tlw uncanny, but not many who write novels on 
the same subject. The story form is perfect for the 
ghost, the horror, the inexplicable—or simply 
the uncharacteristic occurrence. 

Yevgeny Zamyatin is known to us as the 
Russian author of the utopian novel fVe, but 
this novel does little to prepare us for his collec¬ 
tion of stories The Dragon^, which is being 
published here for the first time. We is full of 
numbered comrades, futuristic torturing and the 
beginnings of a revolt in a society dominated by 
a dictator called “The Benefactor.” The stories 
in The Dragon are more familiar and place 
Zamyatin in the tradition of imaginative Russian 
satirists and story-tellers that includes Gogol 
and Bulgakov, both of whom reveal another side 
to their personality when they are writing stories 
(compare Bulgakov’s novel The White Guard with 
his wild collection describing political pande¬ 
monium, DiaboUad). Zamyatin’s stories are 
brilliant, but the odd thing is that we might never 
have heard the man’s name if it hadn’t been for 
the fact that a French version of We inspired 
Orwell to write J984. We appeared in the United 
States (and was praised there) in the late 1920s, 
but was never reprinted; it was not published 
in England—though Orwell offered to translate it 
for Faber & Faber in the ’forties—until just a few 
years ago. The Dragon is prefaced by a letter that 
Zamyatin wrote to Stalin, requesting permission 
travel to abroad. “Dear Yosif Vissarionovich,” 
Zamyatin begins, and at one point he says. 

If circumstances should make it impossible (tem¬ 
porarily, I hope) for me to be a Russian writer, 
perhaps I shall be able, like the Pole Joseph 
Conrad, to become for a time an English writer, 
especially since I have already written about 
England in Russian.... 

He left with the assistance of Gorki and settled 
in Paris where he spent the last six years of his 
life. But no Lord Jim or Under Western Eyes 
came out of his exile. He started a novel; his 
central character was Attila the Hun; he never 
finished it, and died in obscurity. 

The characters in Cynthia Ozick’s first collec¬ 
tion of stories. The Pagan Rabbi ^ are uncommon, 
and though there is a category of fiction known 
as “the American Jewish novel’’, Mrs Ozick’s 

* The Dragon. By Yevgeny Zamyatin. Gollancz, 
£2.50. 

* The Pagan Rabbi. By Cynthia Ozick. Seeker & 
Warburg, £2.40. 


Jewish characters would not be at ease in the 
company of the people who appear in the work 
of Malamud, Bellow, Roth and Co. This is to 
her credit, and it might go some way toward 
reviving what must be by now a flagging interest 
in a literary form made up exclusively of extended 
ethnic jokes and backhanded compliments. She 
writes of people and situations who are rarely if 
ever seen in American novels, and one is inter¬ 
ested to know whether her own novel Trust had 
the same imaginative daring. 

Isaac Komfeld, the pagan rabbi of the title 
story, has hanged himself in a New York park. 
The narrator, his old friend, visits Kwnfeld’s 
widow, who produces her dead husband’s note¬ 
book. She is upset—understandably: it emerges 
from the gouts of script on the pages tliat Korn- 
feld has been communing with nature—or rather. 
Nature—and, more than that, has had a number 
of nocturnal meetings with a charming little 
dryad. The rabbi is tom between scripture and 
sensuality, and his body, made light and airy 
under Pan’s influence, regards his soul (per¬ 
sonified by a dusty old man with his nose stuck 
in a book) as something futile. It can be seen as 
a serious philosophic effort, but ultimately it 
fails, partly because it depends so much upon 
classical fantasy, and mainly because it is in¬ 
sufficiently dramatized and unpersuasive as a 
story. “The Dock-Witch” has the same result: 
a beautiful idea which an excess of fantasy 
deflates. 

In this one the narrator works for a shipping 
line; he meets and eventually spends the night 
with Undine (or Sylvia), a vulgar middle-aged 
sprite who at one point walks around the wharf 
area naked and carrying a lyre. When one has 
decided, hearing Undine claim that she sings m 
Phoenician, that the joke has gone far enough 
and is even becoming just the teeniest bit pre¬ 
posterous, one reads on to find Undine trans¬ 
formed into a wooden century-old figurehead 
on a sailing ship. Explanation? Well, the narrator 
might be crazy—craziness could account for 
Komfeld’s visitations, and craziness could explain 
the narrative careering out of control in “The 
Doctor’s Wife.” But this doesn’t explain every¬ 
thing, nor do the heavily symbolic names. 
Though these stories are marvellously written, 
they shift their points of view so often they never 
arrive at a point of resolution. 

Yet two of the stories are excellent in all ways. 
The first of these, “Envy; or, Yiddish in America”, 
is a portrait of Edelshtein, a Yiddish poet whose 
special curse is to remain without a translator 
in a country where the only glory is in being 
translated into English. He is tenacious in his 
struggle to be recognised, but he is unknown 
and unwanted; people giggle and mutter at his 
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a familiar headline in April 1939. A positive 
statement which followed years of indeci¬ 
sion on an issue which finally becanne the 
most crucial in Britain’s preparation for 
war. In Decision by Default Peter Dennis 
explores the development of British mili¬ 
tary policy and public reaction to con¬ 
scription following the first world war up to 
the breakdown of the Chamberlain govern¬ 
ment’s pledge not to introduce conscrip¬ 
tion in peacetime. Going back a war or 
two Richard Price examines public attitudes 
and reactions to the South African War of 
1899-1902. Using new methods of in¬ 
vestigation, he challenges the conventional 
belief in working-class enthusiasm for 
imperialist expansion. 

Lawrence Stone is concerned with an 
earlier period of conflict—for a stimulating, 
provocative account of the English Revolu¬ 
tion we would recommend his The Causes 
of the English Revolution, described by 
John Kenyon in the Observer as ‘one of the 
most brilliant exercises in historical analysis 
we have, an intellectual tour de force.’ 
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lectures and are bewildered by his recitations. 
“He was a rabbi who survived his whole congre¬ 
gation,” and he is, credibly, the supreme Yiddish- 
ist, the last Jew. Mrs Ozick is at her best in 
describing Edelshtein’s maniacal, self-consuming 
envy for Yankel Ostrover (who bears a passing 
resemblance to 1. B. Singer), a short story writer 
who, ably translated from Yiddish to Eqglish, 
has won the admiration of everyone. Ostrover 
has a fleeting affair with Mireieh, Edelshtein’s 
wife, and in spite of the fact that Edelshtein 
loathes Ostrover, he 

noticed with self-curiosity that he felt no jealousy 
whatever, but he thought himself obliged to throw a 
kitchen chair at Ostrover. Ostrover had very fine 
teeth, his own; the chair knocked off half a lateral 
incisor, and Edelshtein wept at the flaw. Immedi¬ 
ately he led Ostrover to a dentist around the 
corner. 

At one of Ostrover’s hugely successful readings 
Edelshtein meets Hannah, and later in an 
epistolary dialogue with the young girl sums up 
his dilemma, which is the dilemnm of “Jewish 
writing.” He tries to persuade Hannah to be his 
translator and implies that in doing so she will 
redeem her generation. Hannah refuses for the 
understandable reason that she doesn’t like 
the old man very much. Edelshtein“s delirium at the 
end is amply justified, but not a wholly satis¬ 
factory conclusion to what is otherwise a won¬ 
derful and pointed tale. “Virility”, her other 
superb story—this one about an internationally 
acclaimed poet who is a determined plagiarist 
(but with a twist: like turning Nabokov’s story 
“A Forgotten Poet” inside-out)—confirms Mrs 
Ozick’s skill and shows her to be a vigorous, sly 
and accomplished writer, who deserves a very 
wide audience. 

With the exception of the title-piece, a novella 
(an indefinable length: this one is the same size 
as Mrs Ozick’s “Envy”), none of the stories in 
Gabriel Fielding’s collection New Queens for 
Old* can be regarded as “major” or “important”, 
but each is written with integrity and enormous 
vitality. The vitality is a kind of boisterousness 
in “The Young Bloods” where Tallent, an 
Englishman, is bluntly angling for membership 
in a Dublin club. The story hinges on Irish 
nationalism, English clubbiness and mistimed 
gallantry; it depends for its cool finale on the 
near-blindness of an elderly member of the 
Drogheda Qub. Like “Bravery”, it depicts 
rashness and misunderstanding, though 
“Bravery”—^which is really about varieties of 
weakness—^is the more delicate of the two. 


*New Queens for Old. By Gabriel Fibldino 
Hutchinson, £2. 
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“New Queens for Old”, set in present-day 
Egypt* ^ closely observed and moves with 
subtle grace which all but conceals some genuine 
viciousness. Henry Maude, an English million¬ 
aire, is on his annual visit to some Egyptian 
ruins, with his companion. Pixie, who is a dis¬ 
tracted French girl, guided by Sameh Kahn, a 
moody civil servant, and a driver, Hamnet. It 
is in patches a bewildering story, but Mr Fielding’s 
descriptive gift steadies the narrative. Here, for 
example, is the strange, altering desert light, as 
Maude’s jeep travels through the emptiness. 

The parasols changed the shadow of the jeep as it 
ground along over the many-toned sands to the 
distant hills. The blue-purple shapes shifted from 
circles to ovals to lozenges as Hamnet negotiated 
dunes and rises that from the village had been 
quite invisible. The colours of the shadows changed 
too, blue-purple became for several moments a 
lilht luminous blue, the colour of the horizon sky 
just before dusk, that part of it which is cloud-free 
and clear, a tremulous azure which suggests the 
beginning of a headache, a pool of luminosity 
against the white sand. At instants ... the shadows 
of their faces appeared briefly beneath the linear 
darkness of the parasol, the whole profiles elon¬ 
gated, pharaonic and distinguished, so that even 
Pixie whose face was short and modern became in 
shadow queenly and antique. 

“Pharaonic”, used more than once in the story, 
hints at what i^ to come, the arbitrary exercise of 


power, first in the casual dismissive behaviour of 
the rich man towards the Arabs, then a series of 
commands, by Maude, by Pixie, the wilful act 
of sex in the tomb and then a bloody settling 
of scores. The actions appear motiveless and 
random at first, but the journey has an imperial 
languor: the jeep holds an entire society. The 
trouble is that Maude is no pharoah, only a 
tycoon; Pixie is “queenly” for a short time, in 
file shifting desert light, and the story closes 
with Maude’s attempt at an explanation which 
must prove futile. 

Still, it is a fascinating idea, and it succeeds 
because Mr Fielding’s portrayal of the “pro¬ 
gressive” Arab, Kahn, is such an accurate and 
patient one. If he were just another upstart 
goatherd brooding in his burnous the story 
would have no force. As it is, Kahn’s feelings— 
his cracked ambition, his reaction to foreigners 
and the “revolution”, the tug of his different 
loyalties—are shown in their complexity; and 
the epicene and domineering Maude, commanding 
respect and then despising it, strains Kahn to the 
breaking point. It is Pixie who precipitates the 
disaster, but the story’s excellence is a result of 
the interplay of the personalities of four separate 
persons—a considerable feat of imagination on 
Mr Fielding’s part. It is a harrowing story without 
any of the conventionally harrowing story 
machinery. 


The Definitive BBtler? 


On a New German Biography---By Karl Dietrich Bracher 


W ERNER MASER has at last followed up his 
studies of the early history of Nazism and 
Mein KampP with a comprehensive biography of 
Hitler.* He states that “the life of Adolf Hitler can 
now be reconstructed without any gaps”, to 
which his Munich publisher adds that this 
historical presentation of Hitler is now the 
definitive one. 

We are dealing, then, with an unusual work, for 
while the flood of literature on National Socialism 
is now so great that it can scarcely be coped with, 
the number of reliable biographies of Hitler is 


‘ Werner Maser, Hiller’s "Mein Kampf". Faber & 
Faber, London; Grove Press, New York (1970). 

* Adolf Hitler. By Werner Maser. Bechtle Verlag, 
Munich, DM 29.80. 

’Alan Bullock, Hitler, A Study in Tyranny (1952, 
revised, ed.. Penguin, 1968). 


remarkably small. Many points of detail—and 
still more questions of analysis and interpretation 
—have remained unresolved since Konrad 
Heiden published the first important contem¬ 
porary account in 1936 and since Alan Bullock 
in 1952 published what is $till the best overall 
study of the Hitler phenomenon.* 

The initial motivating power of the contem¬ 
porary chroniclers of Hitlerism derived from their 
strug^e against the Nazi regime; and then their 
work turned into an account and an elucidation 
of the German lapse into barbarism. Every 
now and then the “demonisation of Hitler” 
favoured apologetic attempts to exculpate the 
course of German history. 

Recently, in the shadow of the new re- 
ideologisation of political controversy, the 
fashionable flood of books about Fascism has 
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offered summary and specious explanations 
which, whether they seek to account for the 
phenomenon of Hitlerism in psychologica] and 
intellectual terms or on the bt^s of plain “late- 
capitalistic” economics, appear equally open to 
question. They tend to lump together all right- 
wing dictatorial movements and the bourgeois- 
capitalist system xmder the general heading of 
“Fascism”, blur important older historical 
insights into the specific social and national 
circumstances, and thrust the personal figure of 
Hitler into a shadowy background. 

The shifts and changes in the assessment of 
Hitler’s importance are, indeed, characteristic. 
They range between the extremes of complete do- 
monisation and the tendency to regard him as 
little more than a straw in the wind of existing 
conditions, between the assertion (on the one 
hand) of Hitlerism as the charismatic totalitarian¬ 
ism of the all-powerful dictator, and (on the other 
hand) the theory of Fascism which holds that the 
leaders were simply the instrument of an oppres¬ 
sive system of monopoly capitalism intent only 
on its greed and profit. 

In the twenty years since the appearance of 
Alan Bullock’s classic work, this major problem 
of interpretation, together with many lesser ones, 
has remained unresolved. Alas, it is precisely this 
gap that Werner Maser’s book fails to fill; it does 
not measure up to the requirements of a definitive 
biography. Maser’s strength—his wealth of detail 
and his tireless probing of individual problems— 
is also his weakness. 

First, Hitler’s ancestry (250 forbears) and his 
childhood are elaborately reconstructed, and the 
legend of the half-Jewish origin of his (illegitimate) 
father is replaced by the hypothesis that Hitler's 
grandfather and his great-grandfather on his 
mother’s side were identical—and that Adolf 
Hitler himself was the child of a liaison between 
his father, Alois Hitler, and the daughter of the 
latter’s half-sister. Excessive in-breeding was 
certainly the hallmark of the “Hitler clan” in that 
wooded corner of Austria, but this does not help 
very much to Illuminate or explain the phenomenon 
of Hitler. 

The same applies to the far more important 
question of Hitler’s education during the Linz 
and Vienna periods. By the use of additional in¬ 
formation and complex argumentation Maser 
seeks to disprove all the existing versions; but 
the picture still remains wildly contradictory. A.t 
one moment Hitler’s anti-Semitic convictions are 
related to the Linz years, and then they appear to 
have originated in Vienna; and the final con¬ 
clusions are little more than one historian s 
hypotheses. 
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Interestino though some of the newly discovered 
details are, they scarcely change the overall 
picture. Nor is Werner Maser able, by the use of 
the individual biographical method, to answer the 
basic question of how Hitler’s personal concerns 
were transformed into a major ideological- 
political movement. To do so calls for political 
and sociological analysis, without which a 
biography of Der Ftlhrer can only be a series of 
incomplete fragments. 

Maser proceeds by dividing his extensively 
researched material into special thematic sections, 
and he passes from one period to another almost 
without reference to contemporary events, by 
documenting Hitler as Artist and Architect, as a 
soldier for the Reich, as a Military Commander 
and a Strategist, as an Ideologue and, not least, 
as a “Sickly One.” There is a goodly number of 
new and interesting details—on Hitler’s attitude 
during the first World War, for example, his 
entry into politics in 1919, his relations with 
women, his ailments, his medicines and dietary 
problems. But the political correlations which 
any convincing assessment of his life requires, 
and which one looks for in the chapter entitled 
‘'Slationen des Politikers und Staatsmannes”, are 
dismissed in a mere 12 pages with a superhcial 
fist of dates from 1919 to 1945. Instead we are 
given a detailed comparison between Napoleon 
and H itfep which exhausts itself in commonplaces. 
Whereas the* youthful Napoleon appeared 
“intolerable” to his contemporaries. Hitler in 
the First War was always the "guter Kamerad": 
in 1919 to 1923 he was still a comradely campaig¬ 
ner, still in 1924 the ‘‘guter Kamerad", and only 
later did he come to take on “Napoleonic” 
characteristics. 

The treatment of Hitler’s "geistiger Welt" or 
intellectual background is as unsatisfactory as the 
delineation of his character. The piling up of 
material and the broad generalisations cannot 
disguise the fact that the intellectual and historical 
elements which alone can define his philosophy— 
the mix of social Darwinism, anti-Semitism, anti¬ 
capitalism, and Germanic Kulturkritik —remain 
largely conjectural. What actually influenced 
Hitler, and why, does not emerge in any clear 
and persuasive sense from this account. Hitler, 
the dictator, the war-leader, and the destroyer, 
almost vanishes—unlike the presentation in 
Bullock’s work—^behind the psychologising en¬ 
quiry into his way of life, his personal weaknesses 
and scurrilities (women, food, whether he could 
stand corpses, his mental balance, and so on). 

‘ Henry James: The Master (1901-1916). By Leon 
EntL. Hart-Davis, London. £6.95; Lippincott, 
New York, $12.95. 
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There is a vivid account of Hitler’s death in 
Berlin and the burning of his body in the 
Reichskanzlei, but this again adds nothing to our 
understanding of the phenomenon of Hitler and 
twisted German nationalism. It remains a 
triumph of detailed reconstruction without 
context, a useful study for specialists, but lacking 
any deeper perspective. This major deficiency of 
the book is summed up with a disarming naivety 
in its concluding sentence: 

Not until it is possible for any German, from 
Cologne or Rostock, Hamburg or Schwerin, from 
West or East Berlin, to visit his burial-place will the 
ghost of Adolf Hitler, the trauma of the entire 
German people, be finally laid. 

Does not Italian fascism still remain a problem, 
even though Mussolini’s grave is accessible? How 
simple things would be if the most terrible, and 
at the same time most complex, affliction m our 
national history could be dispelled by the 
reunification of all Germany! 

Undoubtedly Hitler’s personality affords an 
important key to the understanding of German 
National Socialism, and Maser’s book throws 
much interesting light on the personal factor. 
But something more than biographical de- 
mythologisation—and even in this Maser is not 
wholly successful—is needed to account for the 
almost unresisted barbarisation of a civilised, 
cultivated European society in the modern 
circumstances of our own time. 


That Devilish, Thinning 
Art 


T he fourth volume of Edel’s biography ended 
with James’s new face. For the new century, 
he had shaved off his beard. Fifty-seven, he felt 
forty. He’d worked through his failure in the 
theatre, written a scries of novels about abused 
children which—Edel’s view—^released him from the 
delicate shackles of the James family and from an old 
fear of erotic love, and he had come as close to this as 
he ever would. Now, in the fifth volume,* the massive 
little man, ensconced with five servants and a secretary- 
typist in his Rye home, respectful colleagues (Conrad, 
Wells, Crane, Ford) within ea.sy—sometimes too 
easy—reach, keeps fit with bicycle rides and prepares 
to write the three densely refined novels of love’s 
discovery, renunciation and acceptance. In 1904, 
after twenty-one years away, he returns to America, 
lectures on “the lesson of Babac” to amazed audiences 
from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, and writes his 
marvellous analytic evocation of The American 
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Scene; he works out bis literary monument, the 
Balzacian New York edition, suffers its financial 
failure, and then, just after becoming an English 
citizen, dies in the middle of that “horrible, unspeak¬ 
able, iniquitous” war which undid the society he bad 
rendered and subtilised in fiction’s most poetic laby. 
rinth. On his death bed. mind peeling, James had 
dictated two coherent letters about the splendour of 
his plans, one of which he’d signed “Napoleone,” the 
other with his own name. In Edcl’s view, he had 
long shared the bloody Corsican’s glory hunger. 
Oddly enough, the physical resemblance—at least in 
the death masks—is remarkable. 

For the twenty-one years he has devoted to this 
biography, Edel has worked against James’s detesta¬ 
tion of that “devilish” and “thinning” art of biography 
which “simplifies even while seeking to enrich.” 
Hoping to control his biographic future, James had 
burned a mountain of papers. What counted for the 
higher consciousness did not exist as a man, only as 
“the monster and magician of a thousand masks ... 
so generalised, so consummate and typical, so frankly 
amused with himself, that is with his art, with his 
power, with his theme, that it is as if he came to meet 
us more than his usual half-way.” Such an illusion- 
dispensing monster cannot fool a biographer. An 
Edel will dig up another monster, the James who.se 
flirtatiousness may have led Constance Woolson to 
kill herself, who, annoyed at a rutting cat, killed it 
with a blow of his stick, who fell in love with Hugh 
Walpole and who (according to Maugham—in 
Volume 4—and Spender—in Volume 5) turned down 
his gallant offer with “I can’t. I can’t.” 

The romantic artist has been famously hungry for 
attention and famously jealous of his privacy. The 
romantic biographer is professionally inured to his 
subject’s desires and scientifically prepared to foil 
them. His biographic equipment sometimes includes 
self-deprecating humour. I once heard Edel recall a 
dream in which James reproached him for claiming 
that he—James—owned a certain piece of furniture; 
“You’re wrong,” refuted the dreaming biographer and 
flourished a receipt. 

Edel needs more than receipts. James’s warning 
about the biographic menace to an artist’s work forces 
his biographer to include a self-defence. “James was 
prepared to accept the art of biography if it became ‘a 
quest of imaginative experience.’ ” But an artist’s 
“imaginative experience” either exists in his work, or 
is beyond transcription. The biographer’s choice is to 
isolate characteristics, call them “figures in the 
carpet” and thus shrink the work toward its own 
skeleton, or to do what James tried in his own 
biographies, an artistic recreation, a portrait. Awart 
of this, Edel invites his critics (in the preface to this 
last volume) to consider his own artistry; it is only 
“proper for artists to write about artists.” 

A perilous invitation. But serious, and worth a look. 
Here is the would-be artist Edel typically at work 
introducing a chapter on James’s most famous 
typist: 

When Theodora Bosanquet went that sununer’s day 

in 1907 to Miss Petberbridge’s secretarial office, aa 

employment agency, she had no notion that this 

would be one of the most eventful days of her life< 
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She felt somewhat slack ud headachey. She was 

disinclined to brave the noise of the tube, and took 

a bus to Conduit Street. 

This is not quite “The summer evening had begun to 
fold the world in its mysterious embrace,” but close 
enough to make one sniff unintended burlesque. (If 
“that summer’s day,” “disinclined” and “headachey” 
arc Miss Bosanquet’s words, let’s have the quotation 
marks.) Miss Bosanquet’s “diary of that August day 
gives us a distinct picture,” James’s “grimy ^dener” 
takes her luggage, she settles in, takes dictation, keeps 
her journal, and becomes “increasingly worshipful of 
the Master, yet it was not blind worship. She retained 
a strong sense of her own identity.” Edel sununarises 
the identity: “She was a true hand-maiden of the 
Master.” In a long work, so much of which must be 
tied to documentation, insipidity of this sort may 
signal the biographer’s relief at a moment of freedom. 
There’s too much of it: James urges his brother to 
let his son stay in Paris, and Edel’s contribution is, 
“Henry James was thinking of his own art-starved 
condition in Cambridge forty years earlier.” So it 
goes. Then there is the Edelian prose with its coy 
allusivencss (Mrs Wharton discovering “new realities 
within the house of mirth”) and poesy ("the latter in 
a letter”; “the pompously-embanked river”). Like 
many apparently faithful servants, Mr Edel robs the 
Master’s larder; his moustache is smeared with 
Jamesian jam. 

Yet, yet. Not a work of high art, but somehow a 
moving biography. The long volumes give a sense of 
Jame.s’s’ days and evenings, of the years as James 
slows down, shuffles off his social armour, deepens 
and‘Strengthens. Like many remarkable men, James 
evoked a responsive intelligence from those who talked 
to or about him. Conrad, Wells, Shaw and Mrs 
Wharton spar with or describe him brilliantly. Even 
1-deI rises on occasion to a spare analysis of a novel 
or situation. 

The initial question in his biography was, “Did 
notliing happen to Henry James except the writing of 
an extremely long shelf of books?” In my view,* 
James lived a good deal more intensely than most 
of us burgher adventurers; that is if living be depth 
of feeling, comprehension, sympathy and range of 
expression. James was a wonderful friend, who 
elicited strength and a sense of beauty and possibility 
irom nearly all who knew him; and at an age when 
most turn into sentimental curmudgeons, he learned, 
worked and felt at the top of his powers. 

No Boswell, Edel has discovered and assembled 
most of James’s life stuff. I suppose he is James’s 
ided biographer: his assiduity is reined by a banality 
which preserves what James wanted to preserve, the 
irrcducibility of his work. 


Richard Stern 


* Not that of the bear of Literary Commonsense, 
-Pmlip Rahv (cf. his New York Review of Books review 
of Volume Five). 
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What is Important 

A nyone not irremediably corrupted by “Struc¬ 
turalist” prejudice who reads Yves Velan’s essay 
on Barthes and Edward W. Said’s on Structuralism in 
John K. Simons's useful collection of essays on French 
criticism^ will at once see why Jcan-Frangois Revel’s 
book On Proust* is so refreshing. Intellectuals seem 
to need an ideology before which to prostrate them¬ 
selves. With the collapse of the ideologies stenuning 
from Jesus, Marx (not yet resuscitated in a musical) 
and Sartre, the void has been filled by bits of all three 
along with fricassee of Freud, slices of Saussure and 
faggots of Russian Formalism cooked according to 
recipes from Levi-Strauss. Some of Revel’s book is 
best understood as the product of his revulsion from 
the bad intellectual smell all this gives off. He writes of 
critics who use every book as a screen on which they 
project “a verbal film that is more or less identical in 
every case.” He asks “what literary work of lasting 
interest has ever been the product of exclusively 
formal preoccupations?” and does not stay for a 
Structuralist answer. He ends his book by saying 
that the one fundamental condition for talking about 
an author is that “what is important to him must be 
important to you.” 

But while 1 share Revel’s revulsion from Struc¬ 
turalism and appreciate his many penetrating remarks 
on Proust as anti-snob (rather than snob), as a keen 
relisher of the simple pleasures of life (rather than 
jaded sophisticate), as, like Montaigne, concerned 
with others just as much as with the “I”, and as very 
different from Henry James, Musil, Svevo and Joyce, 
I cannot help noticing that some of his observations 
are undermined by his own requirement that what is 
important to Proust should be important to him. 
Above all Revel is wrong in scorning the “philo¬ 
sophical” element in Proust as derivative and un¬ 
original. A professional philosopher trained in the 
analytical tradition spontaneously remarked to me 
on first reading Swann’s Way, “What a first-rate 
philosopher the man is!” When Proust himself makes 
it clear {Swann’s Way, I, 113) how “the philosophic 
richness and beauty of the book” he was reading 
challenged him to appropriate it, he pointed to what 
would be a central feature of his own book. How 
would Revel account for the fact that philosophers as 
different as Santayana and John Wisdom have 
admired the philo.<iophical qualities of Proust? 

Space only allows me to draw attention to two 
philosophical problems with which Proust is obsessed 
in the concrete manner appropriate to the novelist. 
The first is the problem of the relations between the 
material objects perceptible to the senses and the 
“intentional” objects present only to the mind. Proust 
says that the novelist can substitute “immaterial 
sections” for the “opaque sections” of the physical 
world and set free in us in an hour joys and sorrows 


* Modern French Criticism: From Proust and Vaiiry 
to Structuralism, Ed. by John K. Simon. University 
of Chicago Press, £5.65; 112.50. 

* On Proust. By jEAN-FRANgois Rfvel. Trans, by 
Martin Turnell. Hamish Hamilton, London, 
£2.50; library Press, New York, 18.95. 


it would take us years to get to know. The second is the 
problem of “other minds.” It is not just a case (as 
Revel suggests) of ignorance as to what others do, 
but of ignorance as to whether their varied acts 
enuinate from a stable centre of consciousness (see 
The Captive, I, 81) and, if so, what they mean to it. 
We can never know these things inunediately, but only 
by inference. 

Both these philosophical obsessions link with 
Proust’s treatment of love. Revel admires this and 
even connects it with Proust’s philosophic pre¬ 
occupations. This makes his underestimation of the 
importance of the latter explicable only on the 
assumption that he is overreacting against bad 
expositions of Proust’s relation to philosophy. 

E. B, Greenwood 


Is and Was 

A t 49, VERNON scANNELL is perhaps a little 
young to be recalling his past in autobiographical 
terms, dividing his life into alternating “Then” and 
“Now” chapters, the former descriptive and the latter 
gleaning aphoristically the lessons of youth and of a 
varied and at first glance rich life. 

Mr Scanned more than once justifies his book^ by 
saying that the man he is bears little relation to the 
man he was except in name. He sees the act of writing 
autobiography as—to a degree—trying to find con¬ 
tinuity between distinct identities. Possibly this is what 
makes this sometimes entertaining book so strangely 
unsatisfactory: that in tracing incidents—from Irish 
childhood, through a boxing career, military deser¬ 
tion, battle, etc. (in no chronological order)—Mr 
Scanned does not at the same time reveal bis own 
maturing process towards his present identity. This 
anecdotal autobiography does not show the develop¬ 
ment of a poet, nor docs it reveal a mature outlook— 
it shows the poet’s journey through space and time 
externally. 

We do watch Mr Scanned. He is busy attempting 
to clarify his response to experience, and in doing this 
he is the point we are asked to focus on; he is not focal 
in the way that, say. Graves is, assimilating experience 
into vision, revealing himself in the mode of expression 
as much as in what is expressed. There is a failure of 
irony, too—the humour is largely heavy-handed. And 
the first character we meet, the military intellectual 
and gentleman’s gentleman, is observed—^as are all 
the people Mr Scanned dislikes—not with ironic 
humanity, but with a scorn which is unpleasant. He 
fails, in his response to people, to experiences, to 
himself, to place them in a context where their fuU 
nature, their tragedy and comedy as wed as their 
annoying quality to him, are visible. 

The “Then” chapters are, nonetheless, very interest¬ 
ing reading. The style is not too self-conscious, and 


^ The Tiger and the Rose: An autobiography. By 
Vernon Scannell. Hamish Hamilton, £2.25. 
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Mr Scannell’s descriptive ability, especially in writing 
of the war and of his response to the birth and death 
of one of his children is excellent. One balks at the 
style in the “Now” chapters, with Mr Scannell, by 
his own confession usually writing in a hung-over 
state, handing out his opinions about public readings 
(he doesn’t much like them), about “identity”, and 
so forth; most sententious is his comparison of the 
state of hangover (this without irony or even wit) with 
St John of the Cross’ Dark Night of the Soul. 
Throu^out the “Now” passages, except at the 
end of the book, there is a forced heightening of style, 
a bringing into play of unnecessarily latinate vocabu¬ 
lary, of extended syntactical constructions which tend 
to weigh down Mr Scanncll’s lessons from life. 

There is not enough of Scannell as a child; nor does 
he explore why he was more interested as a youth in 
boxing and poetry as modes of identity, not modes of 
expression. He does not assess the various psycho¬ 
logical tensions which have led to his poetry, and 
though he points out the Georgian origins of his work, 
he goes no distance at all into his literary beliefs or— 
in depth—tastes. 

Michael Schmidt 


An orchid is an orchid 

T he issue of a sadly misconceived recipe, but 

beautifully served up_* Paintings, drawings and 

poems by -Sidney Nolan, and an introduction by 
Robea Melville. Mr Melville begins by telling us 
about the Cunegonde-like Mrs Fraser, shipwrecked 
and captured by Australian aborigines in 1836 (and 
the subject of a recent book by Michael Alexander, 
Mrs Fraser On the Fatal Shore), although we have it 
on the same authority that the Dark Lady of Mr 
Nolan’s pseudo-haikus and drawings is a 20th- 
century Patroness of the Arts bearing some resemb¬ 
lance (but oh, how fall’n!) to Graves’s White Goddess. 

Sidney Nolan’s contributions sink below and rise 
above the confused but sensational expectations thus 
aroused. Ihe interleaved drawings, on architect’s 
paper, are either childlike, as found in nurseries, or 
else like those of older and naughtier children, as 
found in lavatories. The rather tedious Australian in 
the Iron Mask makes several inexpressive appear¬ 
ances. For the most part the interleaved poems are 
the sort of vague mumbles (I could an I would) 
which pass as poems today; possibly they mean a lot 
to their author, for we are told that in this troika- 
composition Mr Nolan has offered “marvellous 
solutions to his own ambiguities”, but he could have 
done something to make ihem mean more to us. My 
favourite is entitled “The lawyer”: 

He kissed his typist 
on his knee 
it broke his heart 


. ^ Paradise Garden. By Sidney Nolan. R. Alistair 
McAlpine Publishing Ltd. Ordinary edition £20; 
signed £40; signed with an original drawing £150. 
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What is Important 

A nyone not irremediably corrupted by “Struc¬ 
turalist” prejudice who reads Yves Velan’s essay 
on Barthes and Edward W. Said’s on Structuralism in 
John K. Simons's useful collection of essays on French 
criticism^ will at once see why Jean-Frangois Revel’s 
book On Proust* is so refreshing. Intellectuals seem 
to need an ideology before which to prostrate them¬ 
selves. With the collapse of the ideologies stemming 
from Jesus, Marx (not yet resuscitated in a musical) 
and Sartre, the void has been filled by bits of all three 
along with fricassee of Freud, slices of Saussure and 
faggots of Russian Formalism cooked according to 
recipes from Ldvi-Strauss. Some of Revel’s book is 
best understood as the product of his revulsion from 
the bad intellectual smell all this gives off. He writes of 
critics who use every book as a screen on which they 
project “a verbal film that is more or less identical in 
every case.” He asks “what literary work of lasting 
interest has ever been the product of exclusively 
formal preoccupations?” and does not stay for a 
Structuralist answer. He ends his book by saying 
that the one fundamental condition for talking about 
an author is that “what is important to him must be 
important to you.” 

But while I share Revel’s revulsion from Struc¬ 
turalism and appreciate his many penetrating remarks 
on Proust as anti-snob (rather than snob), as a keen 
relisher of the simple pleasures of life (rather than 
jaded sophisticate), as, like Montaigne, concerned 
with others just as much as with the “I”, and as very 
different from Henry James, Musil, Svevo and Joyce, 
I cannot help noticing that some of his observations 
are undermined by his own requirement that what is 
important to Proust should be important to him. 
Above all Revel is wrong in scorning the “philo¬ 
sophical” element in Proust as derivative and un¬ 
original. A professional philosopher trained in the 
analytical tradition spontaneously remarked to me 
on first reading Swann's fVay, “What a first-rate 
philosopher the man is!” When Proust himself makes 
it clear {Swann's IVay, I, 113) how “the philosophic 
richness and beauty of the book” he was reading 
challenged him to appropriate it, he pointed to what 
would be a central feature of his own book. How 
would Revel account for the fact that philosophers as 
different as Santayana and John Wisdom have 
admired the philosophical qualities of Proust? 

Space only allows me to draw attention to two 
philosophical problems with which Proust is obsessed 
in the concrete manner appropriate to the novelist. 
The first is the problem of the relations between the 
material objects perceptible to the senses and the 
“intentional” objects pr^ent only to the mind. Proust 
says that the novelist can substitute “immaterial 
sections” for the “opaque sections” of the physical 
world and set free in us in an hour joys and sorrows 


* Modern French Criticism: From Proust and Votary 
to Structuralism. Ed. by John K. Simon. University 
of Chicago Press, £5.65; $12.50. 

* On Proust, By Jean-Francois Revel. Trans, by 
Martin Turneix. Hamish Hamilton, London, 
£2.50; Library Press, New York, $8.95. 


it would take us years to get to know. The second is the 
problem of “other minds.” It is not just a case (as 
Revel suggests) of ignorance as to what others do, 
but of ignorance as to whether their varied acts 
emanate from a stable centre of consciousness (see 
TTie Captive, I, 81) and, if so, what they mean to it. 
We can never know these things immediately, but only 
by inference. 

Both these philosophical obsessions link with 
Proust’s treatment of love. Revel admires this and 
even connects it with Proust’s philosophic pre¬ 
occupations. This makes his underestimation of the 
importance of the latter explicable only on the 
assumption that he is overreacting against bad 
expositions of Proust’s relation to philosophy. 

E. B, Greenwood 


Is and Was 

A t 49, VERNON scannell is perhaps a little 
young to be recalling his past in autobiographical 
terms, dividing his life into alternating “Then” and 
“Now” chapters, the former descriptive and the latter 
gleaning aphoristically the lessons of youth and of a 
varied and at first glance rich life. 

Mr Scannell more than once justifies his book* by 
saying that the man he is bears little relation to the 
man he was except in name. He sees the act of writing 
autobiography as—to a degree—trying to find con¬ 
tinuity between distinct identities. Possibly this is what 
makes this sometimes entertaining book so strangely 
unsatisfactory: that in tracing incidents—from Irish 
childhood, through a boxing career, military de.ser- 
tion, battle, etc. (in no chronological order)—Mr 
Scannell does not at the same time reveal his own 
maturing process towards his present identity. This 
anecdotal autobiography does not show the develop¬ 
ment of a poet, nor does it reveal a mature outlook— 
it shows the poet’s journey through space and time 
externally. 

We do watch Mr Scannell. He is busy attempting 
to clarify his response to experience, and in doing this 
he is the point we are asked to focus on; he is not foca I 
in the way that, say. Graves is, assimilating experience 
into vision, revealing himself in the mode of expression 
as much as in what is expressed. There is a failure of 
irony, too—the humour is largely heavy-handed. And 
the first character we meet, the military intellectual 
and gentleman’s gentleman, is observed—as are all 
the people Mr Scannell dislikes—not with ironic 
humanity, but with a scorn which is unpleasant. He 
fails, in his response to people, to experiences, to 
himself, to place them in a context where their full 
nature, their tragedy and comedy as well as iheir 
annoying quality to him, are visible. 

The “Then” chapters are, nonetheless, very interest¬ 
ing reading. The style is not too self-conscious, and 


* The Tiger atui the Rose: An autobiography. By 
Vernon Scannell. Hamish Hamilton, £2.25. 
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Mr Scanneirs descriptive ability, especially in writing 
of the war and of his response to the birth and death 
of one of his children is excellent. One balks at the 
style in the “Now” chapters, with Mr Scanneil, by 
his own conf(^ion usually writing in a hung-over 
state, handing out his opinions about public readings 
(he doesn’t much like them), about “identity”, and 
so forth; most sententious is his comparison of the 
state of hangover (this without irony or even wit) with 
St John of the Cross’ Dark Night of the Soul. 
Throughout the “Now” passages, except at the 
end of the book, there is a forced heightening of style, 
a bringing into play of unnecessarily latinate vocabu¬ 
lary, of extended syntactical constructions which tend 
to weigh down Mr Scanncll’s lessons from life. 

There is not enough of Scanneil as a child; nor does 
he explore why he was more interested as a youth in 
boxing and poetry as modes of identity, not modes of 
expression. He does not assess the various psycho¬ 
logical tensions which have led to his poetry, and 
though he points out the Georgian origins of his work, 
he goes no distance at all into his literary beliefs or— 
in depth—tastes. 

Michael Schmidt 


An orchid is an orchid 

T he issue of a sadly misconceived recipe, but 
beautifully served up...Paintings, drawings and 
poems by 'Sidney Nolan, and an introduction by 
Robert Melville. Mr Melville begins by telling us 
about the Cunegonde-like Mrs Fraser, shipwrecked 
and captured by Australian aborigines in 1836 (and 
the subject of a recent book by Michael Alexander, 
Mrs Fraser On the Fatal Shore), although we have it 
on the same authority that the Dark Lady of Mr 
Nolan’s pscudo-haikus and drawings is a 20th- 
century Patroness of the Arts bearing some resemb¬ 
lance (but oh, how fall'n!) to Graves’s White Goddess. 

Sidney Nolan’s contributions sink below and rise 
above the confused but sensational expectations thus 
aroused. The interleaved drawings, on architect’s 
paper, are either childlike, as found in nurseries, or 
else like those of older and naughtier children, as 
found in lavatories. The rather tedious Australian in 
the Iron Mask makes several inexpressive appear¬ 
ances. For the most part the interleaved poems arc 
the sort of vague mumbles (I could an I would) 
which pass as poems today: possibly they mean a lot 
to their author, for we are told that in this troika- 
composition Mr Nolan has offered “marvellous 
solutions to his own ambiguities”, but he could have 
done something to make them mean more to us. My 
favourite is entitled “The lawyer”: 

He kissed his typist 
on his knee 
it broke his heart 


* Paradise Garden. By Sidney Nolan, R. Alistair 
Me Alpine Publishing Ltd. Ordinary edition £20; 
signed £40; signed with an original drawing £150. 
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he took up art, 
it broke his heart agaht 
along with many other men. 

A charitable view would have it that all this smart 
easy rubbish is intended as a foil to the very striking 
paintings of (or based on) Australian wild flowers: 
as which it would be wholly unnecessary as well as 
doubtfully apt. Mr Melville has some portentous 
things to say about Art and its Inspiration. “A perma¬ 
nent erection is an effective symbol of creative 
vitality.” Well, Renoir’s famous remark meant some¬ 
thing, but Mr Melville’s reduces symbols and (which 
is more serious) art to the world of the music-hall 
comic. It casts floods of darkness visible all around. 
He is much nearer the mark when he describes the 
paintings as a bestiary of wild flowers, for they 
certainly have an animal feel about them. Shimmering 
yet substantial, spiky, tentacular, crustacean, vivid, 
fleshy or lean, predatory and intelligent, they are 
crawling off the pages. TTierc are very few of them 
you would want to wear in your buttonhole. 

Apart from that one just comment, which Mr 
Melville then spoils by endowing the paintings with 
“a kind of sexual eloquence” as if the language of 
flowers had shrunk to four-letter words, this is a book 
of which it can be said that the discerning will ignore 
every word in it. 

D. J, Enright 


World Within and 
Without 

A ny biographer of Emily Bronte attempting 
to give a sense of a life and to interpret a destiny 
must feel some helplessness in view of the paucity of 
available first-hand material—only three letters and a 
few diary-notes surviving. Winifred Gerin possesses 
the advantage of already knowing intimately Emily’s 
family, her home and her moors.^ To secure her 
apprehension of the subject she has turned for her 
main document to the poems, Gondal and personal, 
which were the work of the ten years preceding 
fVuthering Heights. Even these remain tantalisingly 
cut off from the early writings and from what might 
have been produced between the completion of the 
novel in July 1846 and Emily’s death in December 
1848. As they stand, however, they show the growth 
of the poet and the emergence of the visionary. By 
the time she was twenty Emily BrontS had felt the 
presence of unusual powers which made sharp division 
of “the world within” and “the world without.” If 
at the end she may be said to have willed her own 
death, this had in large part to do with the cessation 
of her visions, Mrs G6rin believes. The persuasiveness 
of such an argument is the greater owing to the 
biographer’s readiness to admit of a combination of 
causes vdtile adhering to her do minant idea. She 

* Emily Bronte: A Biography. By Winifred G£rin. 
The Qaiendon Press. £2.50. 


considers the lowering dfect Branwell’s degraifed 
condition had upon his sister’s health and nerves, her 
grief for his suffering and his death, and her increasing 
dislike for the kind of intrusive publicity to which 
becoming an author had subjected her. 

Perhaps the major significance of Mrs Girin’s 
biography lies in the understanding it affords us of 
how Authoring Heights came to be written by a 
person like Emily BrontS. Once again the central 
approach is by way of the poetry. The novel is con¬ 
sidered “the direct product of Emily’s poetic ex¬ 
perience, the child of Gondal, the repository of her 
philosophic thought.” The force behind the Gondal 
poems was Gothic and Byronic, but the literary 
nature of their origin did not make them the less real 
to Emily. One of the main themes in this biography 
is that “for her there had never been ... a separation 
between the imagined and the real life.” Gondal was 
both a secret game and a way of life shared by the 
two younger girls when Charlotte went to school in 
1831. They were still playing at Gondal in 1845. By 
comparing their diary-letters of 30 July of that year, 
Emily’s 27th birthday, Mrs G6rin reveals an interesting 
difference. While Anne’s drab and bitter experiences 
as a governess had robbed the Gondals of their 
convincingness so that they seemed no longer “in 
first-rate playing condition,” Emily’s experiences, 
because deliberately limited, had fostered their image 
and to her the Gondals “flourish bright as ever.” So 
vivid was this derivative world that she continued 
throughout her life to render its features and its 
personages in her own writings. 

Better than Gondal is the world of the moors. In 
one of her personal poems Emily speaks of turning 
from “old heroic traces,” “paths of high morajity,” 
“forms of long-past history,” turning even from 
“visions rising, legion after legion,” to walk 

Where the grey flocks in ferny glens are feeding; 

Where the wild wind blows on the mountain side. 

Not surprisingly, some of the most moving moments 
in Wuthering Heights occur when, maddened by the 
conflict between Heathcliff and Edgar Linton, 
Catherine yearns for the freedom of her windswept 
moors. The quality of the language on such occasions 
is as pure and fresh as in the personal poems. 

So much that made up Emily’s daily experience, 
both the mundane and the essential, went to the 
shaping of her art. In contemplating her behaviour 
in the last few months of 1848 when she appeared to 
wish to die, her biographer might have ventured that 
she was attempting this time to “live” what she had 
already so passionately portrayed in Wuthering 
Heights —the will in Catherine and Heathcliff to 
determine their own deaths. But to ask for this is 
perhaps to ask for too much symmetry. Winifred 
Girin has given form and consistency to Emily’s 
development, and has explained her feelings more 
clearly, but one virtue of her biography is that in the 
process of doing these things she has diminished 
none of the subject’s deeper and still elusive sources 
of being. Emily Brontfi who wanted “nothing further 
here but our own hearts and liberty” would surely 
have appiedated this. 

Shirley Chew 
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Star Followed Star 

S UCH A SELECTION of Emily BrontS's poeins^ 
as Naomi Lewis has now given ns has been wanted 
for years. Lovers of her poetry have been left for too 
long with no alternative to Hatfield’s arid text, over¬ 
burdened with variant readings and cross-references. 
Now the general reader can rejoice in this attractive 
volume, whose handy size, elegant binding, quality 
paper and type and delightful reproductions of 
original MSS and drawings—ail for the price generally 
reserved for paperbacks—make it the perfect com¬ 
panion for the initiate and the uniniriate alike. 
Primarily addressed to the younger reader, there is no 
reason why the appeal of the present volume should be 
anything less than universal; so true it is that Emily 
Bronte’s poetry has but to be read for its unique 
quality to be apparent. 

In an admirable introduction, which includes a 
biographical summary, Naomi Lewis tells us just what 
that quality is. Mysterious and elusive—like Emily 
herself—full of haunting lines and unforgettable 
images, the poetry is shown both in relation to the 
writer’s life, and to her intense imaginary existence in 
the kingdoms of Gondal and Gaaldine, those enchanted 
regions wherein ever since childhood she dwelt like a 
Byronic heroine, in indisputed exercise of her powers. 
No lack of scholarship informs this edition, but it is 
scholarship lightly worn. For the neophyte in Gondal 
lore, there are useful Notes relating the incidents here 
selected to the overall Gondal Plot; and for the 
personal poems, the relevant biographical circum¬ 
stances are indicated. 

Inevitably, readers will grieve over certain omissions 
in this selection (193 poems cannot be compressed 
into the space of 30), but the balance between Emily’s 
varying stylra—the purely visionary, the dramatic, ^e 
lyrical, the philosophical—^has been very finely 
adjusted. All the key pieces are there: “To Imagina¬ 
tion’’—“My Comforter’’—‘The linnet in the rocky 
dells”—“O thy bright eyes”—“Silent is the House”— 
“Julian M. and A. G. Rochelle”—“No Coward Soul” 
—^“Often rebuked”. Were these all that remained of 
Emily Brontd’s poems, we should be in no doubt of 
her transcendent genius. 

She had a darino mind. M. Heger said of her that 
“She should have been a man—a great navigator. 
Her powerful reason would have deduced new spheres 

of di^very from the knowledge of the old_” To us, 

reading such a poem as No. 22 in this collection, M. 
Heger’s assessment seems to fall short of the reality, 
so daring are the poet’s flights, so undaunted her 
explorations beyond Time and Space—beyond the 
stars to the further side of the moon, in an ecstasy of 
spiritual union with the universe. 

Ihougkt followed thought—star followed sto' 
Through boundless regions on. 

While one sweet influence, near and far. 

Thrilled through and proved us one..., 


*A Peculiar Music. Poems by Emily Bront£, 
chosen and introduced by Nac^ Lewis. The Bodley 
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"A iHOTOcative and intelligent book. . . . Nothing b 
imne stimulating in a piece of literary critician than 
the breaking of images.” 

Patrick l^ogan, Washington Post Book World 

“Full of insights. . . . Martin Tumell’s translation b 
admirable.” TLS 

“Brilliant ideas . • • an en g agin gl y honest, mmaitt* 
mental work.” The Scotsnum 

“A valuable book.” P. N. Firbank, The Listener 

“RevH is an inteilectual polymatfa: political JoumaBst, 
philosophy teacher, Uterary critic. His book on Proust 
is anodier outrageous attack on established positioas... 
Revel’s Proust, like Herd’s America, b laigdy a 
country of the mind. But it b a good place (as are most 
places where Monta^ne b respected) and a vbit there 
will bmiefit Englidi as wdl as French readers....” 

Francb Hope, The Observer 

“If you are a Proustian you must have it. Not hi a 
long time has ‘Remembnmce of Thbgs Pasf bean 
approached with such refreshing freedom from cant, 
su^ originality of mind. The translation by Martin 
’Tumell b fine. An altogether satbfitetory woik.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“A critical bombshell... Revd has an admirable trans¬ 
lator Id Martin Turndi....” 

St. Louis Globe Democrat 


“A fine example of a critkai stndy. It b energetic and 
entertainbig, but most importantly it illuminates....” 

Minnellis Star 
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Re-reading the old, the unforgettable favourites 
assembled here anew, one is struck with the modernity 
of Emily Bronte, her appeal for a growing generation 
that seeks to discover its truths undirected, un¬ 
hampered by conventions, whether social or religious. 
For such a generation, Emily Bronte speaks a recog¬ 
nisable language: her chief qualities were truth and 
courage; her poetic vision was informed with an all- 
embracing love for life at all levels—whether of earth 
and air, or of animals and trees, and plants and 
flowers. There was in her a pantheist and a platonist; 
a mystic and a realist, a visionary and a keen observer 
of natural minutiae, visible and audible to her percep¬ 
tion as to few others. 

Thanks to this fresh opportunity for knowing the 
poems, the countless readers of Wuthering Heights 
will be able to see Emily Bronte in her true perspective 
at last, as visionary artist, whether writing in verse or 
prose. 

Winifred Gerin 


Something in the Air 

T he output of the E. M. Forster industry is 
already considerable and here we have yet another 
scholarly study' of A Passage to India. The aim of 
Dr Levine, who teaches at the University of Nebraska, 
is to make “this great novel” more meaningful to 
readers for whom Hindu philosophy and the outlook 
of the Anglo-Indian ruling caste are about equally 
remote, and such readers must today constitute the 
majority. So one may legitimately ask again, with the 
author, what really happened in the Marabar caves, 
what did their unfailing echo of “Bourn!” signify, 
W'hat abstractions nourished under the burning Indian 
sky, how truly drawn a Brahman is Godbole? 

Having consulted nearly every primary and second¬ 
ary source on Forster, Dr Levine seeks the answers. 
She traces connections between Forster’s actual 
Indian journeys and passages from the novel and 
interprets the changes between the first two drafts of 
the novel and the final version, such as the gieater 
centrality given to Mrs Moore. In her longest chapter. 
Dr Levine reports the views of the critics about A 
Passage to India point by point—what has been said 
by Lowes Dickinson and Lionel Trilling, what by 
N. C. Chaudhuri and D. J, Enright and others. These 
well-chosen quotations make Creation and Criticism a 
valuable reference book on E. M. Forster; but 
conversely, when Dr Levine then gives her own 
interpretation of the novel’s symbolism and its picture 
of non-communication between races and individuals, 
one feels this ground has already been covered. 

There is another point. Dr Levine’s study sent me 
back to the novel itself and what I found surprising 
is the acuteness of Forster’s political insights. After 
all, in 1923-4 British military and political rule in 
India appeared still unshaken, just a fact of life. Yet 
Forster shows on the contrary how brittle and anxious 


* Creation and Criticism: A Passage to India. By 
June PnitY Levine. Chatto & Windus, £2.25, 


this rule had become so that his Anglo-Indians 
overreact hysterically,to the slightest sign of “trouble." 
His Ronnie Hcaslop, Miss Quested’s unimaginative 
Public School fiance, insists that there is a mysterious 
connection behind British troubles in India: "It’s 
probably the Jews,” This in 1924, when Hitler was 
still in the Landsberg prison—but Forster must have 
sensed something in the air. The way in which Dr A/iz, 
the excitable young Moslem doctor, swings between 
verbal euphoria and collapse before hostile reality has 
a curious likeness to recent Pakistani attitudes. And 
when in the final scene the two friends, Aziz and Field¬ 
ing, the English liberal, feel that they cannot connect, 
not until they can meet as equals, because as yet their 
skin colours denote quite separate cultural worlds, this 
seems like a foreshadowing of the current rejection of 
white liberals by American black militants: here, too, 
the connection is not yet possible. A Passage to India 
may be a great novel, as Dr Levine says, or not, but it 
stands the test as a classical reflection of our century. 

T. I?. Fyvel 


Idioms 

D ouglas dunn’s first book, Terry Street, was 
the work of a poet with a wry humour and a gift 
for observation, a gift derived not so much from 
thought as from style, which added to these earlier 
poems an elegance that is absent from mupli con¬ 
temporary poetry. But it is a gift that seems to have 
resisted development, and despite many felicities and 
despite an overriding seriousness of intention, the 
present volume comes as a disappointment.' 

The dominant mood is one of nostalgia. But it is a 
nostalgia that is constantly broken into and over¬ 
thrown by anxiety. Dunn gives voice to a wish to “live 
quietly, miles away,” but at the same time he remains 
sadly aware of those aspects of modern existence that 
seem to remove the significance from a merely private 
life. One has the impression of a man interested pri¬ 
marily in his garden—praised in one of the better 
poems—but whose attention is constantly wandering 
away from this inadequate refuge to dwell on the 
lives of those more at home in the modern world. 
The attitude is understandable, and often expressed 
alTectingly. Unfortunately, however, Dunn lacks a 
poetic idiom strong enough to control the intrusions 
of this alien world, or subject them to more powerful 
and more satisfying ideals. He merely mentions them 
obsessively, or else he tries to shrug them off with 
words that never quite sum them up in the dismissive 
way he intends. In a sense Dunn seems to be out¬ 
stripped by his ambitions. The gentle irony of his style 
cannot combat the anguish and brutality of contem¬ 
porary experience, and the attempt to translate his 
merely personal antipathy into something more 
humane and universal requires a quite different order 
of poetic accomplishment. This is nowhere more 

* The Happier Life. By Douglas Dunn. Faber, 
£1.50. 
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apparent than in Dunn's occasional echoes of 
T. S, Eliot: 


When the present beach generation 
Has lost its tan, and pushing pens 
In the back room oj the supermarket. 

Putting up with that perpetual winter 
Called gainful employment 
By government and moneylenders. 

It will he time to see what they stood for. 

Weighing regret against pleasure. 

The tone and diction contain a strong reminiscence 
of Eliot. But the poem has none of Eliot’s precision 
of thought: it therefore lacks the means to indicate 
anything beyond the nullity it attempts to describe. 
The resulting vision is incomplete almost to the point 
of being callow. 

Dunn writes far more interestingly, and more 
genuinely, when he confines himself to the observation 
of particular scenes—as in the energetic “Morning 
Bedroom”, and in the descriptions of domestic 
details, such as his house, his friend's room, his 
garden, his shiit “As if it had been a dead friend’s/ 
Who only now is being missed and understood.” Dunn 
achieves hcie an undeniable poignancy. Tlic images 
which accumulate arc all gentle, harmless and rather 
sad, and the ultimate effect is perhaps a little ephe¬ 
meral. But a stiongor and more thoughtful idiom can 
occasionally lx; heard: Dunn's poetry then in many 
ways echoes the rhythm and diction of Sylvia Plath, 
whose influence can be detected in what is undoubtedly 
the best poem in the present collection: “The Hour.” 
If Dunn is unable to kill with iiony the intruders that 
threaten his inner lilc, it is possible that he may 
continue in this vein, becoming more subjective, more 
allusive, and conseciucntly more precise. 

Roger Scruton 


A UTHORS 


Leo Rosten lives in New York City but visits 
(and resides in) London regularly since his student 
days at the L.S.E. He is the author (as 
“Leonard Q,. Ross”) of the famous H*y*in*a*n 
K*a*p*l*a*n books. Among his books arc 
The foys of Ytddish ( 1970 ) and A Trumpet Jar Reason 
( 1971 ) W. 11. Allen. His pioneering sociological 
study, Ilollyivood: The Movie Colony ( 19 /I 0 ), has 
recently been refirinted. His article in this issue 
is adapted from his Treasury of Jewish Quotations, 
soon to be published by Mc( iraw-1 lill. . . . 

James Morris writes regularly for Encounter, 
Among his articles are “Out in Wyoming” 
(February 1972), “Anglo-Irish” (October 1970), 
“Eyre” (July 1970), “The lonians” (January 
1970), and “Stones of Empire” (October 1968). 
His books include Pax Britannia (1968), Oxford 
and The Great Port (both 1970). . . . 
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The inaugural Marsden Lecture was given by 
Henry Miller at the Royal Free Hospital in 
November 1971. . . . 


David Holden is a foreign correspondent for the 
Sunday Times (London). His “Soutli African 
Notebook” was published in the August 1970 
Encounter, ,.. 


Peregrine Worsthome is the author of The 
Socialist Myth (Cassell, London, and Weybright 
& Talley, New York, 1971 ), and is the Deputy 
Editor of tlie Sunday Telegraph in London.... 

Henry Falrlie, who lives in Washington, D.C., 
will be writing a regular “American Gluonicle” 
for Encounter, Among his articles arc “The 
Practice of Puffers” (his much-quoted critique of 
Charles Reich, Encounter August 1971) and 
“Walter Bagehot” (March 1971). His book The 
Life of Politics was published by Methuen in 
1968. . . . 

Karl Dietrich Bracher is Professor of Political 
Science and Contemporary History at the Uni¬ 
versity of Bonn, and aulhor of Adolf Hitler (1964) 
and The German Dictatorship (Wcidenfcld, 1972).... 

J. W. M. Thompson, a former deputy editor of 
7 ’/ie Spectator, is on the stall'of the Sunday Telegraph 
arid has twice visited Rhodesia this year..,. 

Raymond Aron is Professor at the College de 
France and the Ecolc Pratique des Hautes litudes, 
and a regular columnist for the Paris daily T.s 
Figaro. His classic study of Alain Currents of 
Sociological Thought has been reprinted by Penguin 
in two volumes. His articles in liNcouNiT.R include 
“Of Passions and Polemics” (May 1970), and 
“The Exaltation of F'olly and Reason” (August 
>9<j9)- 
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POINTS OF THE 
COMPASS 

Day Trip To 
Zanzibar 

By David Holden 

A FEW MINUTES OUT from Dar es Salaam 
over the turquoise and cobait sea, Zanzibar 
came into view low, green and cloud-capped. 
Half-a-dozen Chinese peered silently out of the 
windows of the little aircraft. They were in 
uniform: stiff, black hair crudely cut en brosse, 
slate-blue tunics a size too big, red-and-silvor 
Mao buttons glittering in the sunshine. Expres¬ 
sionless, unspeaking, and aloof, they defied all 
curiosity. 

In Dar the Chinese had become official 
heroes—builders of the Tan-Zam railway, fighters 
for freedom from imperialism and neo¬ 
colonialism, suppliers of succour to struggling 
peoples. But they kept a low profile. Unless you 
got up at six o’clock in the morning to catch them 
at the city cold stores buying truck loads of the 
best fish, meat, and vegetables to feed 14,000 
Chinese workers somewhere up-country, you 
might never know they were there at all. Now 
here they were made flesh, yet they were no more 
knowable. There were, said my informants, a 
mere 300 or so on Zanzibar—doctors in the 
island’s hospital and experts on the island’s 
farms. Which were these? It was a measure of 
their strange uniformity that I could not tell. 
Inscrutably alike and alike inscrutable, they gave 
nothing away but their collective sense of being 
different: creatures from another world. 

Behind the Chinese sat another group, as 
noisy as the first was silent, but equally— 
although more familiarly—^uniformed. Blue- 
rinsed heads jostled at the perspex portholes for a 
better view, Bermuda shorts strained over well- 
fed haunches, important-looking cameras clicked 
and whirred. 

“Mabel! Mabel! Look over here!” 

“Oh, isn’t that just beautiful?’’ 

A dozen American tourists were capturing 
another day’s sensations. Yesterday, the thun¬ 
dering herds of Serengeti. Tomorrow, no doubt, 
the restful beaches of Malindi. Today—well, 
today we were nearing land again and the 
cameras were levelled at creamy sandspits and 


mangrove islets set in rings of aquamarine. Blue 
rollers broke upon a long white beach, a palisade 
of coconut palms passed beneath us, tin roofs 
glistened among the green and suddenly the air 
strip was there, puddled with a passing rain 
squall, and we touched down in a plume of 
spray. The Chinese filed out first, still silent, still 
aloof. The Americans followed, chaffing each 
other loudly. Together, yet worlds apart, they 
lined up at the little immigration desk in bizarre 
conjunction. Already a gentle steam was rising 
from the tarmac; and overhead the ceiling fans 
whirled slowly, promising sultriness to come. 

I PICKED UP Mohammed—or, rather, he picked 
up me—not long afterwards near the Zanzibar 
Hotel, a colonial establishment in the Arab style 
of high arches and narrow rooms that had plainly 
seen better days. Mohammed was not his red 
name, but in places like Zanzibar nowadays 
it is better not to name real names, especially 
if their owners are walking echoes of yesterday’s 
golden age. That was certainly Mohammed’s 
remaining role in life. Ingratiating with his aged, 
brown-toothed grin, he belonged to that class of 
Arab, Indian, and Persian traders whose ances¬ 
tors had drifted into Zanzibar with the monsoon 
winds centuries ago, and whose grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers had prospered exceedingly 
under the rule of Arab Sultans and on the profits 
of Africa’s slave trade. When the British put a 
stop to slavery, with their Navy and their 
Christian principles, Mohammed’s class still 
flourished under the mantle of the Raj until, 
three-quarters of a century later, modern in¬ 
dependence and revolution swept all their life 
away. 

That was in 1964, when one of Africa’s 
bloodier little coups d’Hat forced the last Sultan 
to decamp to a lodging house in Southsea and 
brought to power the Afro-Shirazi Party and its 
leader. Shaikh Karume—a former merchant 
seaman of uncertain origins and a hearty dislike 
of most people of Asian blood. Since then, 
2^anzibar in the eyes of the Western world had 
looked like an odd cross between Castro’s Cuba 
and Duvalier’s Haiti, as its government pro¬ 
claimed socialism and equality on the one hand 
and dealt out a specifically African revenge upon 
history on the other. Mohammed, poor old 
fellow, was one of the many sons on whom the 
sins of the fathers had been thus visited. Before 
the end of the Sultanate there were probably 
thirty or forty thousand of his kind on Zanzibar 
island, including the cream of mercantile and 
governing society as well as the lowliest clerks 
and artisans. Now there was scarcely a tenth of 
that number. As I pottered through the silent 
alleys of the old bazaar, past a thousand closed 
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doors left by departed shopkeepers, Mohammed 
at my side maintained a personal threnody for 
the passing of their world. He remembered with 
special pride, evidently, his youth in the first 
World War, when Zanzibar was still the focus of 
Europe’s struggle for East Africa. 

“Many man-of-war come here then, sir. 
English man-of-war, German man-of-war —too 
many! Big fighting they make. Bombard Zanzibar 
—bang-bang! /JMS Pegasus—you know HMS 


m 

Pegasus?—\ re m ember she fig^t here widi 
German man-of-war, and HMS Pegasus she 
sink. Many dead sir, oh, many dead I” 

He contemplated the ancient mayhem with 
relish for a moment, grinning merrily, thes 
pointed to a notice in blue-and-white enamel over 
a crumbling doorway. It looked like a relic from 
some British railway station of the 1900s and said 
in terms that only the Raj could have devised for 
such a setting: “Licensed to Sell Liquor 


Africans Offshore Island. 


O N 10 December 1963, after 73 years of 
British protection, the island of Zanzibar with 
i's satellite of Pemba was granted sovereign in¬ 
dependence under a hereditary Arab .Sultan as Head 
of State. Five weeks later the Sultan was over¬ 
thrown by a popular uprising and Zanzibar was 
proclaimed a "People's Republic." It has contri¬ 
buted ever since rather more than its fair share to 
Africa’s contemporary mythology of "Black 
Oppression" and "Communist Subversion." 

The tone was set by the uprising itself. Led by the 
self-styled "General" John Okello (a Ugandan 
African of communist sympathies and a psychotic 
nature who had been among Cairo’s African 
nationalist protfgis in the 1950s), it was notorious 
for the savagery of its attack on Zanzibar’s Arab and 
Asian ruling class. Within a few weeks an estimated 
ten thousand had either fled or been massacred by 
Okello's AJrJcan followers. But Okello's command 
wps brief. Lacking administrative ability or political 
organisation of his own he was quickly eased out by 
the Afro-Shirazi Party, a black amalgam of locid 
African peasants, Marxist revolutionaries, and 
poiltical thugs that had won a majority of votes 
(though not of seats) at a general election the 
previous year. The Party's leader. Shaikh Abeid 
Karume, was proclaimed President and under his 
direction Zanzibar moved at once towards internal 
dictatorship and friendship with the communist 
world. Western imperialism was denounced, most 
remaining British civii servants were expelled, and 
an American satellite-tracking station was dosed 
down. Russian and Chinese technicians ami military 
missions and East-German security police were 
invited in. Soon, it was argued that the island had 
become a major offshore base for communist sub¬ 
version in Africa and in April 1964 President Julius 
Nyerere of (then) Tanganyika was induced to 
accept union with Zanzibar, forming the United 
Republic of Tanzania, with himself at the head and 
Karume as Vice-President. But although Nyerere 
tried thereafter to moderate Karume's excesses, he 
was never able to impose his power in Zanzibar, 
where Karume and the Afro-Shirazi Party remained 
supreme. 

While Nyerere proclaimed a "one-party demo¬ 
cracy” with regular elections on the mainland, 
Karume Intensified his island dictatorship and 
publicly declared there would be no elections in 
his lifetime. Where the Tanzanian President spoke 


often of the virtues of multi-racicdism, his deputy 
frankly proclaimed an African ascendancy, directed 
at the remnants of the former non-African Hites. 
In one notorious case of anti-Aslan feeling in 1970, 
four members of Karume's Revolutionary Council 
forcibly married young Persian girls against the 
wishes of the girls and their parents and in defiance 
of an international outcry. Karume justified their 
action by accusing the Asians of discrimination. 
They had, he said, been ready enough to take African 
girls in the past, but never to let their own daughters 
marry African men. Now the boot was on the other 
foot. It stayed there—and in use. The four girls 
remained married, in spite of numerous representa¬ 
tions for annulment, and Asians continued to be 
forced out of the island—sometimes being com¬ 
pelled to leave their children behind. 

Economically, the effects of the exodus were se¬ 
vere, although the government claimed there had 
been a fair redistribution of wealth arrwng the 
Zanzibar Africans. In the 19th century the island 
prospered on the Arab slave trade, but even with 
that abolished its famous trade in cloves and the 
expertise of the Asian commercial community main¬ 
tained a high level of activity until 1964. Now 
Zanzibar still grows two-thirds of all the world's 
cloves, worth iS-lOm. a year in hard currency 
earnings, but quaiity and marketing are said to have 
deteriorated. With a long-term loan from China of 
£5 million, however, as well as the kelp of Chinese 
farm experts, Karume’s government set up 
state tobacco plantations and farms in an effort to 
diversify the island's crops and—pursuing its policies 
of totHist socialism—it took all trade into the 
bands of a State Trading Corporation. Only one 
important field was excluded from the Corporation's 
activities. Sophisticated foreign purchases of such 
items as expensive equipment and machinery in 
which Zanzibar officials had little experience, were 
made on the Government's behalfby the British Crown 
Agents—the only remaining link with the Imperial 
Raj- 

On 7 April 1972, Karume was assassinated by a 
small group of his soldiers. It was just over eight 
years since he had come to power. The accort^any- 
ing account of a recent visit to Zanzibar was 
written shortly before his death and may suggest, 
among other things, why murder overtook him. 

DJI. 
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BETWEEN THE HoURS OP 6 P.M. AND 10 P.M. TO BE 
Consumed on or off the Premises.” 

It was a long time, by the look of things, since 
anyone within that doorway had consumed any¬ 
thing, let alone spirituous liquors, but the words 
set Mohammed off on another naval tack. 
“All the crews they come ashore here for drink, 
for women! Like party all time in 2^nzibar. All 
bars full, aD women dancing, fugging, like big 
party. AH shops do good business, too,” he added, 
with a plaintive glance around us at all the shops 
that no longer did any business at aU. We strolled 
on between blank walls and closed doors while 
Mohammed continued to pour out his memories. 
HMS Hyacinth. HMS Talbot, HMS Goliath, the 
German cruiser Koenigsberg that had sunk dear 
old Pegasus and later was sunk in her turn—he 
knew (or said he had known) them all. Their 
captains, too, who had come ashore to play golf 
in those far-off days and had honoured the 
young Mohammed with their bags to carry: 
“ ‘Hello Mohammed’—they all know me, sir— 
'Hello Mohammed, you come for caddy?’ Oh, 
yes sir, they all my friends. . . 

As we walked, these naval reminiscences were 
punctuated by notes on the physical landmarks 
of a bygone age. Here, for instance, was the 
house of Tippu Tib, the great slave-trader who 
ran a private empire beyond Africa’s great lakes 
in those days—still only just beyond living 
memory—^before the British came. “Very big 
man, Tippu Tib,” said Mohammed, looking 
solemn for once: “Very strong. Very rich.” His 
house reared above us in the cramped street, 
narrow windows shuttered, carved wooden door 
firmly closed—an empty fortress of defeated 
power. 

Down another street and round a corner was the 
Anglican Cathedral, a grey and uninspired- 
looking place that nevertheless symbolised the 
end of Tippu Tib’s reign for, said Mohammed, 
in his telegraphic way, “English put up church, 
English put down slaves.” In fact, as a deliberate 
gesture they had built the cathedral on the site of 
21anzibar’s old Slave Market and recorded their 
high purpose in a stained glass window: "To the 
Glory of God and in Memory of Livingstone and 
other explorers, men good and brave, who to 
advance knowledge, set free the slave and hasten 
Christ's Kingdom in Africa, loved not their lives, 
even unto death ....” 

On the waterfront, beside the white sand, was 
the house where many of these good and brave 
ones had stayed—^the old British Con.sulate, now 
in the bands of the Zanzibar Wharfage Company. 
A plaque on an outer wall recorded that Speke, 
Burton, Grant, and Kirk had stayed there and 
that Livingstone's body had rested in the house 


on its way from Africa to a grave in Westminster 
Abbey. Faded pictures hung in the hall—old 
P&O liners with tall, black funnels, and dis¬ 
tinguished Scottish mercantile gentlemen with 
mutton-chop whiskers and white hair. Overhead 
the fans whirled and a slight sea breeze blew 
through barred, but glassless, windows. I could 
see an Arab dhow sailing past, its lateen sail 
stretched like a gull’s wing over the blue sea. 
Dark Indian faces smiled over old teak desks. 
They were glad to see an Englishman. Oh yes, 
very glad. Because here they did not often have 
the pleasure—very quiet now, you see. Not like 
London, sir, ha-ha. Not even—voices dropped to 
a whisper—like Z^zibar used to be. 

That much was obvious as Mohammed and I 
went on. Everywhere the streets were silent and 
the doors closed. Magnificent Arab doors they 
were, eloquent of past wealth, with great brass 
elephant spikes in their panels and frames carved 
with symbolic fish and lotus flowers. Indian or 
Arab names were painted on the walls above. 

Motilal’s Bazaar, 

Monji’s Curios. 

Abdullah’s Brotherhood Store. 

Premchand’s Emporium. 

“See,” said Mohammed, stopping outside one 
of them. “When Princess Margaret come she go 
only in this shop. This best shop. Be.st silver, best 
ivory. Princess Margaret only like-best.” But the 
recipient of this unsolicited testimonial had 
departed like his brothers. “Silver Curio Shop” 
said a board over the doorway, "Prop. 
Shivshanker Kilyanji. Jewellery Silver Gems Ivory 
and Curio Merchant." In a little window a few old 
copper pots were tliick with dust and dead flies. 
It was a long time since Her Royal Highness had 
been around. 

Or, so it seemed, anyone else. We passed a house 
that Mohammed said had belonged to the Aga 
Khan, a massive edifice hung with ornate harem 
balconies where a hundred retainers and their 
families had once lived in splendour. “Only three 
old ladies now,” he said. Nearby were the baths 
of a former Sultan’s harem. “Every night the 
Sultan’s ladies come here for bath, sir, very 
lovely.” The door was locked, the brass bolts 
covered with verdigris, the plasterwork crumb¬ 
ling, the walls streaked with the algae of neglect. 

Twice I caught sight of the Americans photo¬ 
graphing each other and commenting on the heat 
in resonant voices. Once a black Mercedes drew 
up at the Post Office with a woman passenger, 
identified in hushed tones by Mohammed as the 
Chinese Consul’s wife. Looking plump and 
motherly in white blouse and navy blue trousers 
she trotted briskly to the rows of mail-boxes in 
an alcove and returned with a sheaf of letters. 
There were a few policemen about in British- 
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style khaki uniforms and an armed soldier, 
looking sweaty in a thick, blue woollen jumper, 
stood guard at the door of the only bank. A 
number of women in black robes from head to 
foot flapped their way about in plastic sandals. 
But the rest was sUence—and the emptiness of a 
ghost town. A whole civDisation had fled. 

Even the food market was oddly subdued, 
although it lay only on the fringes of the old, 
deserted town and had attracted what looked like 
most of the remaining population. There were 
plenty of fish and vegetables on sale—^rich, red 
tunny, huge grouper fish, tomatoes, bananas and 
sweet onions—but there were no busy, cajoling 
voices raised, no laughter and no anger. I never 
saw anywhere in Africa such a listless market 
crowd. Round one comer, though, I came upon 
a little throng pressing round the dark cubby 
hole of an open shop, with shopping bags and 
baskets laid in a neat row behind them down the 
middle of the street. Mohammed suddenly grew 
wary at the sight. “We not .stay here, sir. Better 
not. Please, sir, this way, sir....” and he tried to 
lead me away down a side-street. I asked him 
what was the matter. “Food, sir. They wait for 
beans. Very difficult buy food now, sir.” He took 
me round another comer and pointed out two 
much bigger queues each fifty yards long or more. 
“Same here, sjr. They wait l^or rice and sugar. 
Everybody hungry, too much wait. Better we not 
.stay.” 

1 sent him off alone for a few minutes while I 
confimied his report. They were indeed queueing 
for rice, sugar, and beans—and for flour too. 
Scoops of each were being ladled into their 
shopping bags. As Mohammed had hinted, 1 was 
obviously not welcome at the meagre feast and I 
retreated under baleful eyes. But later 1 put 
together the story of how Karume had created 
shortage in the midst of apparent plenty. He was, 
it seemed, a great believer in “self-help” and had 
decreed that the people of Zanzibar should feed 
themselves. So, although there were £20 million 
in sterling to Zanzibar’s account in the Moscow 
Narodny Bank in London, he had simply stopped 
nearly till food imports—and a good deal else 
besides. He did not actually say, “Let them eat 
cake,” but he might as well have done, for the 
people of Zlanzibar seemed not to share his faith 
in self-help. Instead of tilling their own fields to 
fill their own tables they were eating less and 
looking sullen. Rice, sugar, and flour had been 
rationed for months; and other bulk foods, like 
beans, had all but vanished from the market. 

Mohammed looked relieved when 1 rejoined 
him and whispered that he was afraid I would be 
.taken by the police, so we hurried off again to the 
innocence of the waterfront to savour a last 
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instalment of his memoirs. It came at what he> 
called the Beit al-Ajaib—the House of Wonders— 
next to the Sultan’s old palace. The Palace, said 
Mohammed, was now the People’s Palace, and 
u.sed by the people’s government. But the House 
of Wonders was empty and if I liked I might go 
inside. It was a vast, white, wedding-cake struc¬ 
ture of wood and cast iron—probably the biggest 
building in Zanzibar—four tall stories high, each 
floor surrounded by a wide verandah and with a 
Mogul-style cupola on the roof. It had been built 
by the Sultan about the time Mohammed was 
born, I gathered, and he could remember when 
a man sat in the cupola day and night with a 
telescope to watch for ships setting course for the 
island, so that he could tell the Sultan and warn 
the port authorities and generally ensure a proper 
reception. But besides the little man in the cupola, 
said Mohammed, there had been bigger men 
below. “Many big men—generals, admirals. 
Ladies, too. All go there for see Sultan.” He 
pointed out an open gate leading on to the 
ground-floor verandah and while he squatted in 
the shade of a tree, pleading weariness, I went 
inside to explore. A mighty door creaked as I 
put my weight against it and swung into the 
gloom of an enormous hall. The building was in 
the form of a covered courtyard, with the outer 
verandahs matched by inner wooden galleries 
and the rooms running round all four sides, 
enclosed between the two. I was standing, there¬ 
fore, in a great well that rose the whole height of 
the structure—150 feet or more of echoing 
emptiness. On one side was a cobwebbed, antique 
lift that must, indeed, have been one of the 
wonders of Zanzibar in its day, and on another 
a wide wooden staircase tempted me upstairs. 
Room after room was empty, floor after floor 
deserted. The place could have held an army and 
had evidently once accommodated a government. 
Old work-schedules were still pinned to notice 
boards, faded newspaper photographs were stuck 
to cupboard doors and ancient blue books had 
been thrown into dusty corners. On the first floor 
the remains of a gilded hall suggested a Sultan’s 
banquet chamber, where Mohammed’s big men 
and their ladies might well have sat at table, 
mingling mess dress and white ties with gold- 
fringed abas and silk turbans, an Indian servant— 
no doubt—behind every chair. Wonders, indeed: 
but now the only living things left in the place 
were the jackdaws that cawed alarmedly at my 
appearance on the topmost verandah. “You like 
it?” Mohammed asked when I emerged again. 
“You like House of Wonders?” “House of 
ghosts,” I replied, and he giggled sadly, “In 
Zanzibar,” he said, “are many gliosts. Too 
many 1” 
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HAT AFTERNOON 1 left Mohatnmed behind 
and took a taxi into the country. There was 
no difiBculty about this, but there were restric* 
tions. Diplomats on the island (which meant the 
staffs of the five remaining consulates: Chinese, 
Russian, East German, American, and French, 
had to get special permission to travel anywhere 
more than five miles out of Zanzibar town and 
casual visitors like me were confined to a handful 
of established tourist routes to the beaches or the 
clove plantations. These restrictions had fuelled 
wild rumours, especially among some of the 
remaining Indians on the island who, out of an 
understandable mixture of fear and malice, were 
ready to believe anything of the island's regime 
as long as it was bad enough. The Chinese, th^ 
whispered, were building a naval base. Soon 
Mao’s warships would be patrolling the Indian 
Ocean from safe haven in 2^nzibar. They were 
probably training African guerrillas, too. “Who 
needs farm experts? Those men you saw on the 
aeroplane were soldiers, my friend. There are 
30,000 of them at the other end of the island_’’ 

Well, one should not laugh too quickly. After 
all, when the slave trade was at its height a 
Swahili proverb said that if the pipes were played 
in Zanzibar people as far away as the African 
lakes would dance. Perhaps the Chinese thought 
they still might do so? Perhaps. But I am bound 
to say that 1 greatly doubt it. There are better 
centres of African subversion nowadays than an 
off-shore island; and if that was the Chinese game 
in Zanzibar they were uncommonly good at 
disguising any physical sign of it. Apart from the 
Chinese Consul’s wife I never saw another 
Chinese face on the island—my half-dozen 
silent fellow-travellers vanished without trace as 
soon as we left the airport—and the only indica¬ 
tion 1 saw of a naval base was a couple of ancient 
motor-torpedo boats of indefinite nationality 
bobbing at anchor near an army barracks off an 
otherwise deserted beach. 

On the other hand, the farm experts—if that is 
what they really were—didn’t seem to be making 
much headway either. There was obviously no 
lack of abundance or variety in the island's crops, 
but that seemed more a matter of nature’s bounty 
than of man’s endeavour. The steam heat 
evidently acted like a forcing house for a host of 
things: not just the famous cloves that seemed to 
run, in glittering groves, all over the island, or the 
coconut palms that towered over them in thous¬ 
ands, but limes and kapok trees, cashew nuts, and 
bananas, peppers, tomatoes, water melons and 
cassava, paw-paw and pineapple. It was, or could 
have been, a garden of Eden where surely no man 
need go hungry. 

From time to time my driver stopped to pluck 
some scented morsel. A few cloves here, a bit of 


lemon grass there, some lime blossom, an hibiscus, 
a waxen frangipani. Soon I was awash in all the 
natural perfumes of the island. But I couldn’t 
help noticing that the villagers we passed along 
the road were unsmiling and that, although many 
of them had a spread of cloves outside their huts 
to dry, lightening the steamy air with their 
pungent scent, a lot of the clove trees seemed 
actually to be dead or dying. When I tried to talk 
to people they turned away. When I asked my 
driver for an explanation of the dead clove trees 
he shrugged. “I don’t know. Maybe the right 
people go away.’’ Maybe. And maybe, in trying 
to force these people to help themselves, the 
Chinese—or Karume—had bitten off more than 
they could chew? 


Back in town I called on one of the last of the 
Indian shopkeepers, an ivory and antiques 
merchant plainly fallen on hard times. He seemed 
bewildered to find that he had survived so long 
when so many others had fallen by the wayside. 
Only two weeks earlier another large batch of 
shops had been closed down and 350 more Asian 
families had been given their marching orders. 

“We live from day to day,” he said. “They give 
me no licence, I have no security. The police will 
come tomorrow, perhaps. What can I do?” 

One thing he couldn’t do, evidently, was trade 
even though he kept his door open. The 
Americans had been in that morning looking for 
souvenirs and two of the ladies had bought some 
shells. But otherwise there was no business and 
anyway, he said, he had nothing worth selling. I 
poked about his shelves in the hope of proving 
him wrong, but they were a sad sight. A few 
postcards curled with age and heat. Some 
African wood carvings imported wholesale from 
Nairobi. A cupboard full of shells, some 
cheap coral necklaces, a few small and obviously 
mass-produced ivory elephants from India and f wo 
broken Victorian oil lamps. But among the debris 
I spotted a modest treasure: two miniature 
rosewater jars of Bohemian glass—the sort that 
once adorned aristocratic baths and harems all 
over the Ottoman and Arab world. They were not 
of any great beauty or distinction, but they were 
an unusual and agreeable amethyst colour and I 
bought them for £1 apiece. Morosely, the shop¬ 
keeper wrapped them up in old newspaper. 

“They are the last, sir. No more. 1 had best 
ivory, best glass, in Zanzibar. Now—^you see, 
sir.” He gestured at the junk around him. “I am 
still here, but tomorrow I will be glad when they 
close me down. Then I will join my son in 
London, perhaps. He is chartered accountant. 
Perhaps you know him?” 

To celebrate the sale we sat down on the front 
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steps of the shop and chatted as the afternoon 
began to pass into evening. It was very quiet in 
the street and the shopkeeper leaned his chin on 
his walking stick and looked up and down with 
pain in his eyes. 

“I was bom here. My father was bom here. My 
family been a hundred years in Zanzibar. I 
remember when this street was full, sir—^full. 
Indians, Arabs, English—everybody. We were 
happy with the English. We played cricket.” He 
looked at me wistfully and I murmured that the 
English must have done well to bring their 
mania for cricket even to Zanzibar. “Oh, yes sir! 
You know Cowasjee Dinshaw?” he demanded 
suddenly, eyes glistening, as though he might have 
been asking if 1 had ever seen the fabulous 
Kanjitsinhji play. But he was pointing across the 
road and down a side street, and I recognised the 
name of an old Parsee trading firm, famous once 
from Bombay to Aden, whose former offices I 
had passed in that direction during my morning 
tour with Mohammed. “A hundred and fifty 
men they had, sir. All Parsee, you know. They 
had the best team, the best team. Oh, very 
strong. . . .” 

The sky was already yellow with the sun’s 
descent when an old Ford Zephyr came round 
the comer and passed in front of the shop. 
Instantly the shopkeeper was on his feet, strug¬ 
gling to raise his stick in a half-salute. Two 
Africans walking'past flattened themselves against 
the opposite wall with right hands snapped to 
their foreheads. I glimpsed a driver in a white 
shirt and a burly black figure in the back of the 
car in a grey, collarless tunic and a white skull¬ 
cap. The moment was over before I had properly 
grasped what was happening and I did not move 
from my scat, but when the shopkeeper sat down 
again he was grey and quivering. 

“That’s him,” he whispered, mopping his face. 
“That’s Karume.” 

“Do you do this every time you see him?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, my God, yes! We have to. It's his law, 
you know.” 


Dinner at the Zanzibar Hotel exceeded my 
worst expectations—a travesty even of British 
colonial cooking—and I strolled over afterwards 
to the rival establishment called the Africa House, 
pointed out to me by Mohammed in the morning 
as the former British club. A brass naval cannon 
stood outside the carved and spiked doorway, 
a memento of imperial power. Just inside was a 
printed greeting: 

Welcome to Our Restaurant 

A nice cup of Tea. 

Cool refreshing fruit drinks. 
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Variety of tasty Snacks. 

For full meals we invite you to our Sumptuous 

Dining Hall upstairs Where you will be Served with 

Table D’hote 

at the following special rates: 

Breakfast Shs 7 

Lunch Shs 9 

Dinner Shs 10 

A well-stocked Bar is always at Your service. 

Welcome—Welcome—Welcome 

TO 

Africa House 

By now I knew what to expect. The Sumptuous 
Dining Hall was empty, the well-stocked Bar 
abandoned. A full-size billiards table was un¬ 
covered as if for use, with balls in the pockets and 
cues on the walls, but it must have been an 
erratic game the invisible patrons played for the 
cues had been cut to half their normal length and 
their ends were splayed out like old shaving 
brushes. 

There was no whisky, gin or spirits of any kind, 
so 1 ordered a beer and sat alone on the verandah 
waiting for whoever might come. An African 
looked in to inquire for cigarettes but was turned 
away empty-handed. Cigarettes, too, as I had 
heard, were among Karume’s restricted imports, 
and the African looked unsurprised. Otherwise I 
had only the mosquitoes for company and when 
they began to bite I gave up the vigil and returned 
to the dark streets. 

But here, strangely, there was sudden anima¬ 
tion. A shop had opened and customers were 
passing in and out two, three and four at a time. 
The electric light blazed upon shelves and packing 
cases full of worldly temptations. Cherry Blossom 
shoe-polish and Libby’s corned beef, Windolene 
and soap bars, margarine and tea-bags and a row 
of lovely bottles priced at £3 each which proved 
to be French Beaujolais and Chinese brandy. 
I asked the African behind the counter how he 
came to have such luxuries but he made no 
answer and a European customer explained in 
what seemed to be a Scandinavian accent. This 
was the state shop and these were state goods, 
imported by the government for those who could 
afford them. And who might they be? Mostly 
government employees, he said, and a few 
foreigners like him. He was a teacher, he said, in 
the local training-college. When 1 asked him 
how he was enjoying himself he smiled and said 
he liked skin diving. 

On the waterfront, also, there was new activity. 
The lights were on in the People’s Palace and I 
recognised the Ford Zephyr standing in the 
driveway. On the grass in front of the House of 
Wonders two or three hundred people were 
strolling or sitting, some playing cards by the light 
erf street lamps, some chewing kebabs from little 
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stalls, some drinking pitw*paw jviice, or roasting 
octopus over tiny charcoal fires. In the crowd I 
ran into one of the Indian clerks I had met that 
morning. “Welcome, sir.” I asked him what was 
going on. “Nothing new, sir. Every night this is 
our meeting place. Nothing new.” There were 
not so many people left, of course, and they were 
getting fewer every week, but my acquaintance 
found it pleasant there and didn’t want to leave. 

“Where would I go? This is my home. I am 
Zanzibar citizen, sir—and I think lx)odon is very 
cold, is it so?” 

“But suppose you were forced to go?” 

He looked away, stopped smiling. “Sir, I would 
not be happy to be leaving. You like paw-paw 
juice?” 

We had one for the road. When I went back 
to bed in the Zanzibar Hotel I found an old copy 
of the British Travel and Holiday Association’s 
Guide to Hotels and Restaurants in Britain among 
a pile of tattered magazines and pamphlets going 
back to 1962.1 read myself to sleep with news of 
the Belle ’Vue in Tenby that offered bed and 
breakfast for 35 shillings with a vegetarian menu 
on demand, and the Continental Hotel at 
Mundeslcy-on-Sea which, for 72/6, actually ran 
to a night porter. They sounded lovely. 


I N THE MORNING Mohammed was waiting 
for me, brown teeth bared in welcome. “What 
you like do today, sir?” He was crestfallen when 
I explained that I hadn’t much time left and 1 
wanted to see the new government housing 
estates. Not his cup of tea, I gathered, as he 
passed me over to a taxi-driver friend. But the 
housing estates were a necessary stop on the way 
to knowledge of contemporary Zanzibar for, by 
all accounts, they were the best (or at any rate the 
most obvious) of Karume’s positive achievements. 
He had at least two such to his name—the provi¬ 
sion of free education and free housing, both 
accomplished straightforwardly by decree. The 
free education for everyone already existed in 
theory, although as the flight of the Asians had 
removed most of the qualified teachers the prac¬ 
tice was said to leave a good deal to be desired. 
A few lucky families, chosen by the Afro-Shirazi 
Party, had also got their free housing in new six- 
storey apartment blocks where their washing 
dangled domestically from the balconies and they 
paid only £2 a month for electricity and water. 
But most of the new apartments were still under 
construction, with acres of tin and tea-chest 
shanty-towns being bulldozed to make way for 
them around the edge of town. Nobody seemed 
sure who had designed them. Some said East 
German architects were responsible, others that 
Karume himself had drawn the plans, having 


swotted up a bit of architecture somewhere along 
his seaman’s way. Certainly he had claimed 
responsibility for a plan to house the entire 
population of Zanzibar, and its satellite island of 
Pemba, in ten urban centres of the most modern 
design. The apartments were the first instalment 
of that sujjer-plan. 

From a distance they were impressive, at close 
quarters less so, and after half-an-hour at the site 
I had the gravest, layman’s doubts whether any 
of them would stand for more than a few years. 
Most of the equipment in use was rudimentary 
and the workmanship looked disastrous. No 
doubt the fact that the labour was drafted had 
something to do with that: every man in the 
island was supposed to “give” two half-days of 
his time each week to the erection of these 
symbols of a brave new world and, mutaiis 
mutandis, the results looked rather like those 
obtained by Fidel Castro when he sent bank 
managers and shop assistants to help harvest 
Cuba’s sugar cane. For foundations, the gangs 
shovelled out by hand a few trenches about ten 
feet deep. Into these they tipped lumps of broken 
coral rock to form a base, and over (he rock they 
poured a watery cement from an improvised chute 
of corrugated iron. There were no supporting 
piles driven into the ground, no visible reinforce¬ 
ment of any kind, not even elementary brick or 
stone walling to contain the rocky ‘ mixture— 
only the crumbling earth and a few more twisted 
sheets of CfJrrugated iron. Upon that, it seemed, 
the flats were built: six cement floors suspended 
from walls of cinder block. It was probably a 
triumph of improvisation, and being no building 
man myself 1 may have been mistaken to feel 
some alarm at the process. But remembering a 
friend of mine who had once been a clerk of the 
works to a substantial contractor, and who would 
not have approved a bungalow built on such 
shifting sands, I thought I would have felt better 
myself inhabiting a tea-chest shanty. Come the 
earthquake, or the hurricane, there wouldn’t be 
so far, or so much, to fall. 

The QUEin-s were still forming again at the flour, 
rice, and sugar shops as 1 returned to the heart 
of town and the streets elsewhere were as empty 
as the day before. I said good morning to the 
Indian ivory merchant and he saluted me with his 
saddest smile. I looked in again at the Africa 
House, but there was still neither gin nor whisky 
at that well stocked Bar and no one at the 
billiards table. The secret of the shaving-brush 
game would for ever remain a mystery to me. 
Mohammed, though, had found some new 
customers. A small cruise ship had arrived from 
Mombasa on a regular fortnightly call and once 
more there were Bermuda-shorted backsides and 
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blue-rinsed heads strolling the alleys of Zanzibar. 
I could hear Mohammed as I passed by: “This 
was house of Tippu Tib. Big man. Strong man. 
You know Tippu Tib?’* The old world passeth 

and giveth place to new- 

At the Zanzibar Hotel 1 collected my overnight 
bag and set off for the airport, where the same 
little plane was waiting. As we climbed above the 
coconut palms and white breakers an hour later 
and turned towards Africa over the bright blue 
sea, 1 opened my bag and unwrapped the two 
rosewater jars I had bought the day before. They 
were dusty, but I rubbed them with my handker¬ 
chief and held them up to the sun. The amethyst 
glass glowed, clear as a jewel, but in the bottom 
of each jar I could see something loose. 1 tipped 
them up. Into the palm of my hand fell two black 
and wizened cloves. Their scent had gone but 
when I gave one of them a gingerly, experimental 
chew I could still catch a ghostly flavour. 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXXVffl 

The Index to Volume XXXVIII (Janiiary-June 1972) 
is now available and will be sent, free of charge, on 
application to Encounter, 59 St Martin’s Lane, 
London WC2N 4JS. Standing orders for future 
indexes can also be accepted. 

Readers who have already applied to be put on the 
standing order list need not apply again, as they wdi 
receive the -new index automatically. 


BINDER 

The Encounter Easibinder enables read¬ 
ers, for half the cost of full binding, to 
preserve their copies in an attractive and 
durable format. Each copy of the maga¬ 
zine, as received, can be quickly inserted in 
the case and secured there. Copies can just 
as easily be removed. 

The binder holds six copies. It is 
strongly made with stiff covers, bound in 
maroon and grey cloth, with the title of the 
magazine blocked in gold on the spine. 
Assembly instructions are included with 
each binder. 

The Encounter Easibinder costs 75 p or 
$ 2 . 50 , including the cost of packing and 
posting by surface mail to any address in 
the world. There is no trade discount. 

ENCOUNTER 59 ST MARTIN'S UNE 
LONDON WC2 


LETTERS 


The Sexual Offences Bill 

May I, as a Vice-President of the Campaign for 
Homosexual Equality, add a note to the correspond¬ 
ence arising out of Lord Arran’s article [Encounter, 
March]? 

Dr E. J. Mishan, in replying to Mr R. N. Noyes 
[June], says he has no objection to further endeavours 
by homosexuals “to alleviate any residual disabilities, 
provided the means used are tactful and decent’’, 
which is decent of him. But if homosexuals go too far 
and try to legitimate homosexuality, to ask society, in 
his words, “to accept homosexual union as on a par, 
socially, with heterosexual union: to sanction homo¬ 
sexual marriage by Church and State” this would, he 
writes, “I believe, be repugnant to the great majority 
of people.” 

He brings no evidence to support this view of public 
opinion. But, in any case, given the change in the law, 
why is not the homosexual campaign for equality, 
even if this involves attempting to change public 
opinion, as decent as, for example, the highly decent 
campaign of women who demand equal pay for equal 
work? If there arc emotional, social, and economic 
advantages in legalised homosexual marriage for 
homosexual citizens, why shouldn't these be cam¬ 
paigned for? 

Dr Mishan says “Strong feelings are consistent with 
a wide range of pathological activity and, indeed, with 
a goodly number of quite vicious propensities.” I 
should say, strong feelings are consistent with a wide 
range of healthy activity, and, indeed, with a goodly 
number of virtuous propensities. (Only I should never 
say “a goodly number”.) Who is to say which of us 
is right? 

“The reasoned case for legitimising homosexuality 
has yet to be made,” says Dr Mishan. We are seeking 
to offer it. Meanwhile, the rea.soned case for denying 
the legitimacy of homosexuality has also yet to be 
made. Alas, for Dr Mishan, he hasn’t made it. All 
that he has produced is the old equation of Darwinian 
selection with the healthy norm, an argument that, 
carried to its logical conclusion, must equate civilisa¬ 
tion with the jungle. Clearly he does not take this 
view, but only falls back upon it when reform appears 
to be going further than his prejudices can tolerate. 

Angus Wilson 

BratifieJd St George, 

Bury St Edmunds. Suffolk 


To DEAL WITH the Sniping first, Mr Wilson’s remark 
that strong feelings are consistent with healthy and 
virtuous propensities (as well as unhealthy and vicious 
ones) is true—from which truth, however, it still docs 
not follow that society should heed the recommenda¬ 
tions of any faction or sect in proportion to the amount 
of feeling it claims to generate. 
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As for his statement tiiftt "the old equation at 
Darwinian selection with the healthy norm” is “an 
argumoit which, carried to. its logical conclusion, 
must equate civUisation with the jungle,” the latter 
equation is not, perhaps, so offensive as he imagines. 
The process of natural selection on a biological level 
works over time toward viability based on a stable 
equilibrium. In the jungle there is, indeed, a tendency 
toward ecological stability, the product of a wide 
variety of interdependent species. When measured in 
biological time, civilised societies are a very recent 
experiment. Yet it is not too early to assert that their 
viability is also a product of natural selection, in that 
the integrative forces necessary for their progress are 
conditional upon the adoption of certain common 
institutions and beliefs. If this view of the matter is 
accepted, however, I do not sec how Mr Wilson can 
derive from it any support for the “reform” he appears 
to be urging. 

He points out, unnecessarily, that I adduce no 
evidence for the view that legitimisation of homo¬ 
sexual marriages would be “repugnant to the great 
majority of the people.” Had I such evidence in my 


S o I SAID to Jack Anderson, "Mr Anderson, I’d 
like to know whether you believe that I have the 
right to go through your files and to disclose their 
content in my newspaper column?" And Jack 
Anderson said, "No, / don’t think you have that 
right because I am not a public official," 

And I said, with that succinctness for which I am 
famous: "(a) The Supreme Court, in its ruling on 
libel, has pretty much dismissed the distinction 
between a public official and a public figure; (b) 
there is no question about it that you, Mr Anderson, 
are a public figure; indeed (c) you are more 
influential than most public officios—so why, if you 
are entitled to see the files of Presidents and 
Senators and Cabinet Ministers, why am / not 
entitled to see your files?" 

To which Mr Anderson replies — tamely, / think— 
that okay, he’ll show me his (files), if I’ll show him 
mine. To which / reply: No, I won't let you see mine, 
but my position is consistent, because I don’t assert 
the right to see the private files of the President. 
But yours Is inconsistent because you assert the 
right to see theirs, while denying them the right to 
see yours, 

I TRIED ANOTHER TACK. Look, I sold, I think you 
are right when you say that there is a conflict of 
interest irrqtlicit in the arrangement whereby the 
same man who classifies a document as corffidentkd 
has the sole authority to declassify it, and I grant 
that that authority is usually exercised in a self- 
serving wity. That is, public oflkials tend to release 
documents that make them look good, and suppress 
doewnents that make them look bad. 

Now: wotddn’t you agree that by the same token 
there is a coiffiict of interests as regards your 
jniblication of secret documents? / mean, here you 
are telling us that you would not in fact give out 


possession I would certainly have disclosed it. Snee, 
without having conducted a public opinion poll cm 
this engaging question, I yet believed the idea would be 
repugnant I candidly wrote that I believed it to be true. 
Let me add gratuitously that my prejudices are such 
that although I would like to believe that the greater 
body of my countrymen have sympathy with those 
afSicted by this common form of sexual pathology, I 
would also like to believe that they have too little 
relish of the homosexual act as to want to consecrate 
it with holy waters. 

To turn now to the substantial issue, he does not 
succeed in taking the “reasoned case” for homosexual 
marriages any further than Mr Noyes. One caimot but 
appreciate the tadt simplicity of his appeal; if homo¬ 
sexuals ardently wish to marry each other, why not 
let them? Why not? Why should we blink at the 
thought of a future “gay” Mr and Mr President 
occupying the White House? Why, for that matter, 
should the Church not solemnise a marriage between 
mother and daughter, or between a man and his 
horse—provided, always, that the couple are agreeable 
to the arrangement? 

_ Theory & the Free Press 

secret documents that come to you if they inq/eril 
the national interest. But as a newspaper man and a 
sensationalist, aren’t you naturally inclined to 
further your interest rather than your country’s 
interest, even as you accuse the politicians of doing? 

Well, said Mr Anderson, he would like it if a 
perfectly impartial tribunal (by the way, there is no 
such thing) were in charge of decisions about what 
documents should be kept secret and what docu¬ 
ments should be classified. 

Okay, I said, but why shouldn’t there be a 
tribunal that passes on which of the documents that 
come into your possession should be publicised by 
you and which should be kept secret? Surely if a 
tribunal is appropriate to guard against self- serving 
tendencies of public ojficials, a tribunal is equally 
appropriate to guard against self-serving tendencies 
of newspapermen? 

Well, said, Mr Anderson, if the governmerd 
agrees to set up such a tribunal. I’d agree to go 
along. So said I: what is the reason for waiting- for 
the government? Isn’t it an approach toward what 
is desirable to set up a tribunal to pass on your own 
disclosures? 

Dead end. 

Mr Anderson’s difficulty, as a theorist, is that 
he cannot accost the question of public privacy 
except in terms of evil-^ing. Now it is absolutely 
and obviously and unmistakably clear that public 
officials are very frequently engaged in such evil 
activity as hypocrisy, cynkism, dissimidatian, the 
whole bit. 

Everybody who is running for President at this 
very moment is engaging in the kind of rhetoric that 
OH under-educated mule would not take seriously. 
But it does not follow from this that a government 
official is required to send a copy of all Ids private 
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But I un not sure if Mr Wilson appreciates as AiUy 
the simplicity of my own position wbicit-if I may 
abbreviate it once more~-b that in the development 
of the sciences the burden of proof has been tradition* 
ally placed on those who would depart from the con¬ 
temporary body of beliefs. (For one can imagine the 
resulting chaos, to say nothing of the incalculable 
waste of time and energy involved, if every upstart 
hypothesis were to be regarded as v^id until a proof, 
or a “reasoned case”, had been given for not accepting 
it.) The development of social institutions has—until 
recently at least—followed this conservationist 
practice. Thus, on the Burkean presumption in favour 
of existing conventions and institutions, it is not 
required that any proposal for a radical break with 
custom and tradition be successfully opposed by 
“reasoned arguments.” Quite the contrary. Unless 
cogent arguments are mustered in its support such a 
proposal will remain in limbo, along with a thousand 
othm ail ostensibly designed for the perfectibility of 
the human race. 

Inasmuch then as heterosexual marriage as the only 
basis for family life has been a feature of ail recorded 


dviluatlottt, the onus of proof in an allegation that 
homosexual marriages confer “emotional, social, and 
economic advantages” on the peoples of the world, of 
this country at least, is plainly on those who allege it. 
If Messrs Noyes and Wilson are really hoping to 
persuade the non-homosexual majority of the mani¬ 
fold advantages to society of homosexual marriages, 
they have, I believe, a very long way to go. Or, to be 
candid again, 1 hope so. 

E. J. Mishan 

London 


Qockwork Orange 

CixxTKWORK ORANGES Seem to have been too much for 
two capable reviewers in your June issue (pp. 38, 59). 
They can never have met the phrase as queer as a 
clockwork orange. It, and similar phrases, such as 
as queer as a nine-bob note, and as queer as a left- 
handed corkscrew, are slang phrases used to express 
oddity, particularly unnatural or perverse oddity, 
more particularly sexual perversity, and most parti¬ 
cularly male homosexuality. 

Mr Burgess's title thus provides an apt comment on 
his story, but characteristically, a comment cast in a 
semi-private language that makes it unavailable to a 
good many of his readers. 

P. J. C. Field 

University College of North Wales, 

Bangor 


P. J. C. Field is perfectly right about the provenance 
of the title. 1 first heard the expression “as queer as a 
bleedin’ clockwork orange” in an East End pub, and 
there was a time when the BBC used to put on 
Cockney plays that made use of that Juicy trope. As for 
“semi-private language”, can one really call Cockney 
that? Terms like demotic and speech of the people 
come more quickly to my mind. No slang or dialect is 
inaccessible to people who look or listen for it. 

Anthony Burgess 

Rome 


Johnson’s Bramble 

Mr John Wain [Encounter, May] does not need to 
be told that a bramble is a prickly plant. I dare say 
not; but, revelling in his botanical knowledge, he 
has failed to notice what Dr Fleeman is telling him 
in the note he refers to. He first quotes Johnson’s 
Dictionary to establish that “bramble” was not 
restricted to a single species of plant in Johnson’s 
English, and proceeds to point out, what is not self- 
evident, that Johnson’s “sleeps on brambles” is a 
variant on the proverbial “be (sit, stand) upon 
thorns”. I think this is a genuine illumination of the 
poetry. At any rate, it is the main point of the note, to 
which the Dictionary quotation is only introductory. 

J. C. Maxwell 

BdUhl Collie, 

Ogford 


papers to Jack Anderson, to do with as Anderson 
sees fit. 

When he disclosed the minutes of the special 
While House group that faced the problem of the 
Jndia-Paklstan war, Anderson justified himself by 
saying that there was a great discrepancy between 
what Henry Kissinger had said was official U.S. 
policy (namely, neutrality), and what the minutes 
actually disclosed was U.S. policy. 

The White House denied the discrepancy, where¬ 
upon Mr Anderson gave out the whole of the minutes. 
Now these included—as an example—the statement 
by one U.S. official talking at the round table with a 
dozen assistants of the President: "The Dept, of 
Agriculture says the price of vegetable oil is 
weakening and it would help us domestically ... to 
ship oil to India." And, from the Chief of Naval 
Operation.'. "The Soviet military ambition in this 
exercise is to obtain permanent usage of the port of 
Visakhapatnam." Both of these expressions are, to 
put it formally, intimate: and their disclosure has 
nothing whatever to do with the hypocrisy Imputed 
to Henry Kissinger. 

What is the theory of our right to hear such 
spontaneously expressed opinions?—which would 
dmply not have been expressed in the first place if it 
were known that they would end on Jack Anderson’s 
desk. The gentleman, in fact, has no theory of his 
right to the information. He has, merely, a squatter’s 
right, and is better off forgetting the theory and 
confining himself to saying: I'll do it as long as I 
can get away with it. That is a theory of sorts. 


William F, Buckley Jr, 

in the New York Post 
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Lmers 


My reservations about Dr Flecman’s notes on London 
were based entirely on my belief that if a line of poetry 
refers to, or is in any way related to, something 
anterior to it, then we are missing nuances if we do not 
know what the anterior thing is. For this reason I 
expressed disappointment that Dr Fleeman had given 
us no information about the specific ways in whidi 
Johnson’s poem relates itself to Juvenal’s Third 
Satire, of which it is professedly an “imitation.” 

Apparently Mr Maxwell shares my belief that the 
reader should be alerted to nuances arising from the 
poet’s use of anterior material. In fact he seems almost 
dementedly sensitive to this need, since he finds it 
essential to know that Johnson’s line about the 
swaggering blade “who sleeps on brambles till he kills 
his man” is a variant on the proverb about being on 
thorns. This can only mean that he misses the Juvenal 
references even more than I do, and 1 expect to see him 
prowling round Oxford on the alert to snatch Dr 
Flecman’s edition of Johnson’s poems out of people’s 
hands, to save them from being deprived of “genuine 
illumination”. But enough of this taradiddle. 

John Wain 

Oxford 


Angelins “Illusion” 

In his Inaugural Lecture “Ethics and Politics” 
(Encounter, June) my old friend Maurice Cranston 
writes: “A man I once knew. Sir Norman Angcll, had 
written a book called The Great Illusion: it was about 
war and it had been immensely popular. A short while 
after it was published the 1914 War broke out, and 
Norman Angell’s great illusion became the great and 
terrible truth. But that didn’t hinder the success of the 
book. Norman Angelt was venerated as a sage, knight¬ 
ed, and awarded the Nobel Prize.” 

It seems, therefore, that Cranston now believes that 
Angell was arguing that it was a great illusion to think 
that a great war might occur. But that is not so. For 
in the “Synopsis” provided by the author in my first 
edition (London: Heinemann, 1910) I read of 
“the universally accepted theory that military and 
political power give a nation commercial and social 
advantages, that the wealth and prosperity of the 
defenceless nation are at the mercy of stronger 
nations, who may be tempted by such defcnccless- 
ness to commit aggression... The author chal¬ 
lenges this universal theory, and declares it to be 
based upon a pure optical illusion. He sets out to 
prove that military and political power give a nation 
no commercial advantage; that it is an economic 
impossibility for one nation to seize or destroy the 
wealth of another, or for one nation to enrich itself 
by subjugating another” (p. vii). 

Certainly this is breathtaking rubbish. But the 
illusion of Norman Angell and the supposed illusion 
which he otfered to dispel were not in fact what 
Cranston now misremembers them to have been. 

Antony Flew 

University of Keele, 

Staffordshire 


It is suRPRismo that one so perceptive and well 
informed as Maurice Cranston should repeat the 
canard about Norman Angell that dogged turn ail his 
life after he published The Great Illusion. Angell 
never contended that war was an illusion or, as his 
detractors thought he said, was impossible. Hence, 
pace Maurice Cranston, his contention was not 
refuted when war came. His argument was that gain 
from war, and in particular, gain from territorial 
expansion obtained by war, was an illusion. Debatable 
this no doubt was, but its treatment as the proposition 
of a popular ignoramus is a blot upon an otherwise 
admirable lecture. 

A. A. Shenfield 

Lorulon 


I HAVE EVIDENTLY done thc latc Sir Norman Angell 
.some injustice by the way I worded ray reference to his 
Great Illusion, and I am grateful to Professor Flew and 
Mr Shenfield for giving me the opportunity to put the 
record right. I did not intend to suggest that Norman 
Angell had predicted that there would be no more 
war; what he claimed was that war was “futile” and 
"useless.” Military power, he wrote, did not bring 
any advantage nor did victory in war bring any gain. 
He even denied that victorious powers could impose 
their ideals and institutions on defeated countries. The 
events of 1914 and after have plainly demonstrated 
the folly of these suggestions. Norman Angell 
asserted that the public was being deceived by a 
“great illusion.” It is hard to read his book today 
without feeling that he himself was the vietjm of an 
even greater illusion. 

Maurice Cranston 

University of London 

European Amnesia 

It is “odd” indeed, as R pointed out in his June 
column, that Die Welt and other German media, in 
celebrating thc 60th birthday of Hanna Reit.sch, the 
pilot, failed to mention her devotion to Adolf Hitler. 
But is such a Verdrangung so typically “European”, 
something Britain will have to make an effort to 
understand once she has joined the Common Market? 

Shortly after your June issue must have gone to 
print with R\ comment, the Duke of Windsor died. 
Thc obituaries in the British press and on the BBC 
were enormous in length; The Times, for example, 
gave it a full page in smallish print. But neither BBC 
Television nor the London dailies (with the single 
exception, as far as I know, of the Evening Standard), 
mentioned the visit which the Duke of Windsor paid 
to Hitler in October 1937, a rather spectacular event 
at the time. Neither was there reference to the rather 
friendly remarks which he subsequently made about 
leading Nazis. 

Of course Hanna Reitsch’s fanatical devotion to 
Hitler, and the Duke’s aberrations after his abdication, 
are not on a par. Still, one wonders about this omis¬ 
sion, as R did on that in Die Welt: “Is it fortuitous or 
deliberate?” 

H. G, Alexander 

Der Spiegel, 

London 



'Life & Letters Today' 


Brussels 

ELiROJARGON is on the way, and even the nation¬ 
alistic French are admitting bastard words to 
their Brussels vocabulary like “le know-how,” ”lc 
check-up,” and “le fact-finding.” The Germans 
have contributed an ugly and vital word, “junktim,” 
which is Eurojargon for I-will-only-scratch-your- 
back-if-you-scratch-mine. The French contribution 
most widely used is “pr^lable,” which means a 
prior condition. Hence before you start ”le fact¬ 
finding” tour, the “preaiable” may be “junktim.” 

SUNDAY TIMt S 


J/anthurg 

Crimp & Phiiokkiy- L'.tymolof'ical studies have 
been conducted by German editors in oidei to 
establish exactly how the reference to the so-called 
"Baadcr-Meinhof ” terrorists should he used in 
news-stones and headlines. Should they be called the 
"Baader-MeinhoJ Bande"'^ "Bande", according to 
the Grossen Diiden, is ‘‘a group of like-minded 
pi I sons who together engage in sonic evil under¬ 
taking. . . "Or should they, in viesv of legal niceties, 
suiiplv be called the "Baadci-Meiiilwf Griippe"^ 
At cording to the Frankfurter Rundschau, the 
lontioveisy over "Group" or "Gang" has become a 
coiUioversicil dividing line in Get man political 
loiiinalisni If one .says "Gioup" one is immediately 
suspected of having .secret sympathies Jor Anarcho- 
Tcrioii.sm The Springer Pie.ss, <>/ couise. always 
uses, the term "Gang". This habit, it is felt by senne 
editoi.s. could lead to an atmosphere of "witch¬ 
hunt ing ■' I other than of an orderly pur.suit of suspects 
. n the run. Die Well has denied that its usage of the 
sand "Gang" is cither "ova-emotional" oi legally 
impioper. and has cited the appropriate passages 
m the lass (No !29, StGB) One editor has .suggested 
a ninipromi.se by using a combination c>f phra.se. "a 
gioap c>f cnininal.s".. .. dlr 


llirnimiifiani 

1HE RED & THE BLACK: The title of Agatha 
Christie’s play Ten I it tie Niggers is being changed 
for Birmingham theatregoers—to avoid racial 
trouble. 

The Alexandra Theatre will bill it as Ten little 
Indians. daiiy maii 


Majorcu 

PoLTic Jusiice: Literary recognition has at rived at 
last for the poet Robert Graves—-Spanish literary 
lecognition, that is. 

Although he has lived on the island of Majorca 
Jor over 40 years (and written much of his work 
there) none of fits books has been published in Spain. 
Now the Spanish, in something of a white-hot 
literary flush, have brought out his autobiography 
Goodbye To All That, which appeared in Britain 
in 1929. "They’ve only fust discovered me," said 


Graves, who is now 76, from Deya, the mountain 
village where he lives. 

What does he think of the translation ^ He is 
particularly amu.sed by the interpretation of his 
words "Then I washed up." 

He observed: "As Spanish men still never do 
'women’s things’ like washing up, that has been 
translated as ‘Then / washed my face’. ..." 

DAILY MAIL 

Lonchin 

LiTTi.r Blac k Sambo: We Jail [writes Mrs Bridget 
Harri.'i] to undetstand Brian Alderscn's attitude to 
the Teachers Against Racism campaign against 
Liitic Black Sambo. Had there been a hook 
entitled "Little Jew /key" nobody in Britain today 
would fad to identify it as racist (whether they 
approvedcn disapproved). 

Further. Brian Aldersen. who we understand to be 
an expert on children’s hooks, cannot by the same 
token he unaware of the 2<)-year-c)ld campaign 
waged by the National A s.sociation Jor the .Advance¬ 
ment oj Coloured People and progre.ssive teachers' 
groups in the United States of Ameiica against 
Little Black Sambo, which thev hold to be "the 
epitome of white racism in children’s literature." 
{United Stales Coum il on Interracial Books for 
Children.) 

Helen Bannerman's hooks have become both 
dangeious and obsolete in the multi-racial Britain 
oJ 1972 where people of goodwill are trying to 
Joster respect for Mac k people among.st white children, 
in order to avoid the kindoJ terrible race tension and 
separatism which has occurred in the United States. 
The .so-called "friendline.ss" which .Aldersen says 
Little Black Sambo genei cites is in fact the friend¬ 
liness of paternalism towards a "child race". 

THE IIMES 

London 

SATIRiCAL BOOMERANG: A notable British 
figure is featured in the latest English-language 
edition of the Soviet weekly of world affairs. New 
Times. Under the headings “Educators,” it reports: 

“British psychologist Heinz Kiosk believes that 
criminals can be turned into useful citizens. ‘If 
their aggression can be channelled into doing 
good work,' he says, ‘they can do some marvel¬ 
lous things.’ And so he proposed giving tliem 
jobs in schools. 

“ The only thing that worries him is that ‘there 
would not be enough violent criminals to go round' 
and that ‘only certain favoured schools’ would be 
lucky enough to get their services. This fear, 
however, is unjustified. Just recently Home 
Minister Reginald Maudling said there were over 
1,640,000 crimes committed in Britain last year.” 
“Dr Heinz Kiosk", of ciiurse, as readers of the 
distinguished satirist Peter Simple know—or at 
least hope—is so far, entirely fictitious. 

daily TILtCiRAPM 
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“A well-written, considered and quite enthralling account of a relationship, intrinsically interesting 
and—much more than that—with great bearing on the inward discontents and conflicts of western 
society in our time... ReeS describes Burgess to perfection, leaving nothing out; it is a classic piece 
of contemporary characterisation... In the light of Rees's brilliant portrayal, he was the first hippie, 
pretentiously illiterate, a revolutionary rentier, a libertarian conformist, a raggle-taggie dandy .. 

Malcolm Muggeridgc, Esquire 

“The faintly sinister, slightly sordid tale is told with a suave and subtle brilliance which carries all 
before it... Scenes in this book sustain 9 fine peak of farce rarely excelled ... Superbly told ... 
The story deserves the over-used adjective unique.” Michael Foot, Evening Standard 

“The portrait of Guy Burgess is a triumph ... Masterly... Even Evelyn Waugh’s imagination did 
not dare to create such a monster of improbability ... Compulsive reading.” TLS 

“Nowhere have I read a better exposure of‘the liberal illusion’of the 1930s, and its nemesis ... I 
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Hugh Trevor-Roper, Sunday Times 
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Burgess will now take his place in the gallery of immortal English eccentrics.” 

Philip Toynbee, Observer 

“This beautifully written and extremely honest book.” Constantine’FitzGibbon, Daily Telegraph 
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Pan Am introduce the first-ever 
Hrst Class dining room 
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The China Gippor was a Marlin Ml 30 with a cruis¬ 
ing speed of 130 rnph; she was one of three owned 
by Pan Am. She could seal 32 passengers—only 15 
to 20 cn long journeys. With a range of 2,400 miles, 
she was Pan Am's first long-distance aircraft. 
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Li 1936, when 'Gone with the Wind' first hit the 
bookstalls like a hurricane and William Powell starred 


in the glassy, glittering 'Great Ziegfeld, ’ the Pan Am 



...again. 


China Clipper flew with the first-ever flying dining room. 

Pan Am first served food on board in 1929. In 1935, 
galleys were installed and the first hot meals served. 

A dining room came next. 

It was small but well appointed, 
like a lift in the Waldorf Astoria, and 
it seated fifteen diners very 
comfortably while still leaving the 
lone steward room to manoeuvre. 

After 35 years Pan Am have 
another aircraft big enough to carry 
a dining room again. 

The 747 travels at 625 mph with a 
range of 6,700 miles. Unfortunately 
there cannot be a dining room on 
board to acUommodate all the thirty- 
eight First Class passengers. Just ten 
can use the dining room, so far. 

Perhaps it should all be one big 
dining room, but till that day, should 
you decide that you want to be a 
pioneer too, please remember to 
book your table early. 


Suddenl^youVejlsmeMi^^ else. •Pan Am. 

Pan Am, 183 Pfocadilly, London wivoad. Telephone: London 01-734 7M2. 

Birmincpiam 021-236 8731. Manchester 061-832 3981. Glasgow 041- 248 5744 
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Robert Graves 


The Absentee Fusilier 


T en years after the First World War 
raded, Goodbye to AH That recorded my 
experiences as a Fusilier officer on the Western 
Front. Twenty years later, when the Second World 
War had just broken out, I again volunteered for 
active military seivice. Since, however, I was now 
in my early forties, all that the War Office would 
consent to offer me was a desk job in London. 
This would have involved bringing my family 
up from South Devon—and anyhow I had no 
desk-experience—so I declined. Instead, I volun¬ 
teered for service in the local Home Guard. This 
honour Was, however, refused me for two curious 
and contradictory reasons. First that we had two 
Spanish-republican officer friends staying nearby 
—escapees from a French concentration camp 
and therefore suspected as Communist spies. 
Second, some village joker had carved in big 
letters on one of my vegetable nsarrows: 
Hitler!’’. As the marrow grew, this challenge 
could be easily read from the road. Nevertheless, 
I was one day ordered to report to the military 
authorities at Exetei, being still after all judged 
young enough for a call-up. They sent me a third- 
class railway warrant, which I refused ^on the 
ground that as a disabled officer on tlfe Pensioned 
list I was entitled to travel first class.... In the 
end, through the kindly offices of an ex-Grenadier 
Guardsman, I became an air-raid warden. 

One morning as I was busy on a chapter of a 
Tiw historical novel. Sergeant Lamb of the Ninth, 
I glanced out of the window and shouted 
excitedly to my wife in the kitchen: “Look, 
Beryl, soldiers T She answered with forgivable 
scorn, “Soldiers? What do you mean? Soldiers?” 

And indeed sadly untrained Territorial units 
of a splendid regiment, the Devons, had often 
straggled past our house on the Dartmouth road, 
keeping neither close step nor proper alignment. 
1 repeated: ’’Soldiers! Look! real ones!’* 

It was a platoon marching along as correctly as 
if parading ceremonially on Chdsea Barracks 
Square. An odd coincidence, at this part of the 


story, was that our Chief Air Raid Warden, the 
thirteenth Viscount Falkland, Grenadier Guards, 
had been the first officer to teach teal drill at the 
Chelsea Barracks. Now, instead of the old- 
fashioned penal manouvring, with criminal faces 
of “dumb insolence’* roared at by hated sergeant- 
majors, drill had developed into a splendid sort 
of all-male ballet. The word “Order arms!’’, for 
instance, was now followed by a gentle but 
synchronous hand-slap on every rifle butt, and a 
soundless descent of every rifle. 

“Soldiers!” I repeated softly to myself. 
“Probably from that new mixed Commando 
battalion down at Dartmouth!” For I had 
noticed black-silk Royal Welch Fusilio^ “flaJies” 
hanging behind the collars of five soldiers. I went 
on: “Once one has seen real soldim one is 
never afterwards mistaken. I bet there are 
Gloucesters, and Coldstreamers and Koylis and 
Diehards, and Hampshires too, in that lot.” 

Next day I took the boat across to Dartmouth 
and called at the Commando Mess. There I met 
Colonel Gilbey of the Welch Regiment (to which 
I had once been attached) and Major Newman of 
the Essex Regiment, who later won a V.C. for 
his Commandos’ destruction of the U-boat sheds 
at St. Nazaire. They welcomed me warmly. 
Having heard that they were now busy making 
practice raids on the German-held Channel 
Islands 1 said to Gilbey: “I suspect. Colonel, that 
your main problem in raids is hoW to distract the 
enemy’s attention?” 

He nodded pleasantly. 1 went on: “Well, as I 
was coming down here from Galmpton 1 thought 
of a device that ought to scare the enemy silly. 
And so far as I know it has never been tried out.” 

“Let’s hear about it,” said Newman. 

“It would involve sending one of your officers, 
with a recording machine, to Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital in West London.” 

“Details, please.” 

“It’s a lying-in hospital_I can’t think of 

anything that troops would be so horribly scared 
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by as the sudden screams and groans of women in 
labour.... Especially Italian troops.... Es¬ 
pecially on a very dark night/' 

Gilbey frowned. “My dear Graves, I really 
don’t think that would a very sporting way of 
fighting our war.'* 

“No, Colonel, but neither do I think that Hitler 
and Mussolini have so far been fighting their war 
ovCT-sportingly.’ ’ 

Newman broke in: “/call it a damn good idea. 
Graves, but I shouldn’t care to use it myself.’’ 

After a short silence we dropped the subject 
and I congratulated Gilbey on his commandos. 
“Their marching order is wonderful—as one 
expects from volunteers. The real trouble of this 
war seems to be that we are fielding mostly 
conscripts.” 

Another THiRTy years passed before I heard the 
sequel to this story—^from an ex-soldier chatting 
at the table next to mine in our Majorcan village 
caf6. He was saying: “We had our best bit of 
luck not long before El Alamein. An Eyetie 
Battalion on our left flank was strongly entrenched 
and enfilading us. We couldn’t advance until they 
bad been moved off, but we had no artillery or air 
support strong enough to do the job for us. 
However, one night some bloke from H.Q. 
showed us a brilliant new idea—can’t say we 
liked it, but it worked 1 Just before stand-to, he 
crept up on them and suddenly set off a record, 
loud as hell, of a dozen young dames groaning 
and shrieking together! Sounded like it had been 
recorded at a lying-in hospital! My God, how 
those Eyeties ran! The bloke had won us a 
thousand yards of trench.” 

I must say that the news gave me a bit of a 
turn . .. 

Such was my tactical contribution to the war 
1 never fought. 


M y strategic contribution to the 
same war makes another odd story.... It 
starts some time in the early ’thirties when 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence in a depressed mood 
wrote to me from India, where he was living 
disguised as Airoraftsman Shaw of the R.A.F. He 
begged me; “Spare an obol for Belisarius!” 

Not understanding the reference, I wrote back 
inquiring exactly who Belisarius was. He 
answered that Belisarius was one of the only 
ttffeereally first-class Roman Generals in history: 
Sdpio Africanus, Julius Caesar and, five centuries 


lator, this Thracian gmius Bdisathis. And tint 
Belisarius was the only General in clasrical 
history who had ever successfully invaded Italy 
from North Africa; but that eventually he was 
blinded by his ungrateful and jealous master, the 
Emperor Justinian, and forced to beg for small 
coins at a street comer in Constantinople. When 
I also asked Lawrence what made a good general, 
he sununed it up as: “Never fighting an un¬ 
necessary battle and never asking more of his 
troops than he is ready to give himself—either in 
reconnaissance or in hand-to-hand fighting.” 

Lawrence then suggested my writing a book 
about Belisarius, none of any value having been 
published since Lord Mahon’s in 1828. In 1938, 
three years after Lawrence’s death, I wrote the 
book and sent a copy to Winston Churchill. I had 
known him since 1915—indeed he had been the 
last man to whom I said goodbye in 1916, at the 
Admiralty, on leaving for my second long spell 
in the trenches. He wrote thanking me, adding that 
he had learned a great deal from my book. 

When the Second World War was being fought 
in North Africa, and Rommel had eventually 
been defeated. General Eisenhower, the Allied 
Supreme Commander, agreed to Churchill’s and 
Wavell’s plan for an allied invasion of Italy. One 
day I was surprised to read that the expedition 
had sailed from Africa and landed, like BelisaVius’s 
expedition, at Reggio; thence it had crossed the 
Straits of Messina and, like those 6th-century 
cataphracts, was steadily advancing up the 
western coast of Italy. 

It may be recalled that Count Belisarius’s 
small forces were fighting a great mass of 
Germans—the Visigoths. He had, however, soon 
discovered a crucial rule in German strategy; 
always to seize the most famous, as opposed to 
the most tactically important, enemy city—other 
cities and strong positions could be disregarded. 
Churchill’s strategy was as usual, classical; to 
follow Belisarius’s disregard for all forces on the 
flank, make straight for Naples, and thence 
disconcert the Germans by a sudden raid on 
Rome: two hundred heavily armed men dropped 
on Rome airport and followed by our main forces. 

My friend and bibliographer Fred Higginson, 
of Manhattan, Kansas, was one of the selected 
raiders and has described to me his comrades’ 
disappointment when the raid was suddenly 
called off. Apparently, he said, Goieral Badoglio, 
far preferring the presence of Allied forces in 
Rome to that of Germans, had been secretly 
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•cqaamted with the phm but no longer considered 
it a safe risk for us to take. Eisenhower’s change of 
mind may, however, have been suggested not by 
Badoglio but by Eisenhower’s second-in<com> 
mand. Air Vice-Marshal Tedder, who nursed an 
airman’s dislike of Montgomery, Wavell and 
Churchill—all soldiers. Or, more simply, it may 
have been the decision forced on Montgomery by 
his ally, the American general Patton who shared 
Tedder’s dislikes. The relevant documents are, 
as I write, due to be published any day. In effect, 
at any rate, the Allied failure to pursue Belisarius’s 
strategy added another three months to the Italian 
campaign, with immense losses to both American 
and British forces. My old comrade Air Com¬ 
modore Gambier-Parry, who had served in the 
First World War as an infantry captain with the 
Royal Welch, had now unluckily been captured 


by the Germans in North Africa and sent as a 
prisoner-of-war to Italy. There one day he asked 
the Mother Superior in charge of Amenities at hb 
officers’ prison camp: “Holy mother, could you 
po^ibly get me an English novel by Robert 
Graves, called Count Belisarius’l It is most 
important.’’ 

“Why important, my son?” 

“Because, Mother, it informs us authoritatively 
how this war is going to end.” 

And, but for Tedder’s (or Patton’s) interference 
so the book should have done. But still I cannot 
understand why Count Belisarius was voted the 
most popular novel read by American prisoners 
in Japanese war camps. 

As for the Third World War, shall I again 
volunteer my services, and again be rejected, 
but again be interfering in its tactics and strategy? 


Grandfather 


Grandfather stepped out from the clock 
at 2 a.m. one summer night. 

He had been dead for forty years. 

He gave his grandchildren a fright. 

They asked him why he had come back. 

“I haven’t been far off,” he said. 

“I never liked you much, alive, 
but things^are sooler now I’m dead, 

greener, deeper, firmer-set 
in a dimension that gives ease— 
why not reaCh back with part of me 
into time’s old complexitiis? 

For something of tlie all I am 
was formed here, when all’s said and done, 
though now I walk a wider range 
and scarce recall the game I won.” 


Frederick Morgan 



fT. Montgomery Hyde 


Henry 
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& Theodora Bosanquet 


O NE MORNING in August 1907, a well- 
educated young woman in her late twenties 
named Theodora Bosanquet sat in the top floor 
office of a London secretarial bureau, engaged 
in the unexciting task of compiling a very full 
index to the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Coast Erosion. Suddenly her ears were struck by 
the astonishing sound of passages from a novel 
being dictated to a young typist. Miss Bosanquet, 
who had been to Cheltenham Ladies’ College and 
was a graduate of University College, London, 
immediately recognised the work of fiction as 
The Ambassadors by Henry James. On inquiring 
the reason for this exercise, she was informed 
that Mr James was on the point of returning from 
Italy, that he had asked to be provided with an 
amanuensis, and that the lady at the typewriter 
was making acquaintance with his style. 

Without any hopeful designs of supplanting 
her. Miss Bosanquet lodged an inuncdiate 
petition that she might be allowed the next 
opportunity of filling the post, supposing the 
young typist should ever abandon it. She was 
told, to her amazement, that she need not wait, 
and that if she set about practising on a Reming¬ 
ton machine at once, she could be interviewed 
by Mr James as soon as he arrived in London. It 


TIie extracts from the diary of Theodora 
Bosanquet are reproduced by kind permission of 
Professor Teresa Dillon, the late Miss 
Bosanquet‘s literary executrix, and also of 
Dr W. H. Bond, librarian of the Houghton 
Library of Harvard University where the original 
diary is preserved. 

Among H. Montgomery Hyde’s numerous 
books are: "The Story of Lamb House" (1966), 
"Henry James at Home” (1969), "The Other 
Love" (1970) and "Stalin" (1971). 


appeared that the candidate who had been ear¬ 
marked for the job was far from enthusiastic 
about the project and indeed was only too glad 
to be relieved of it. Within an hour Theodora had 
got rid of her dreary Blue Book and begun work 
on the typewriter. By the time “the Master” was 
ready to interview her, she was able to tap out 
paragraphs of The Ambassadors at quite a fair 
speed. 

On the day of the interview, which took place 
in the secretarial bureau, she wore a while shirt 
and green skirt, belt and tie, “a business-like and 
I hoped a becoming costume”, as she put it in 
the diary which she regularly kept. When she was 
“sent for” after waiting half-an-hour, she was 
“fearfully cold with nervousness,” but Henry 
James immediately put her at her ease. 

They sat in armchairs on either side of a fircless 
grate while they observed each other. 

He is like Coleridge, in figure; one feels that he 
ought to be wearing a flowered waistcoat, very 
expansive, “unrestrained” in the lower part. He 
wore green trousers and a blue waistcoat with a 
yellow sort of check on it and a black coat—that 
was rather a shock. I’d imagined him as always 
correctly dressed in London. He is bald, except for 
tufts of not very grey hair at the sides. His eyes, 
grey 1 think, are exactly what I should expect, but 
the rest of his face is too fat. 

I found it hard to get in any words of my own.... 
He says he is often very slow in dictating and I can 
have work or a book to amuse me while he is 
evolving sentences. He was careful to impress on 
me the dangers of boredom. 

He hasn’t the self-possession I should have 
expected, but he seems most kind and nice, and so 
absolutely unassuming. 

From the outset of their interview Henry James 
apparently took it for granted that Miss Bosan¬ 
quet was coming to work for him, since he asked 
no questions about her typing speed or for that 
matter about anything else. 




Henty Jama 


nm PAST TEN YEARS he had been living in a 
charming early 18th-century house in Rye on the 
borders of Kent and Sussex called Lamb House, 
with oak-panelled rooms and a delightful old 
walled gardm. At this time he was preparing the 
New York edition of his Novels and Tales, which 
involved the composition of a separate preface 
to each story as well as considerable revisions of 
the text. It was for this work that he primarily 
needed the services of an amanuensis. He told 
her of rooms in Mermaid Street, Rye, where she 
could board and lodge, “very simple, rustic and 
antique—but that is the case with everything 
near my house, and this particular little old house 
(Marigold Cottage) is very near mine, and 1 
know the good woman for kind and worthy and a 
convenient cook and in short. . . .” It was 
settled at once that she should take the rooms, 
and that she should begin her duties in six weeks’ 
time. 


W HEN THE TIME CAME, Hcniy James met 
her train at Rye station and escorted her 
to Marigold Cottage. After she had unpacked, 
she went along to Lamb House, where she was 
taken upstairs and introduced to the typewriter 
(“a brand new Remington and very complicated 
or so* it seemed to me”), which stood on a desk 
in the writing room. She was later to describe 
tViis room in an extended essay, Henry James at 
Work, which she wrote in 1924, some years after 
her employer’s death. 

Since winter was approaching, Henry James had 
begun to use a panelled, green-painted room on the 
upper floor of Lamb House for his work. It was 
known simply as the Green Room, ft had many 
advantages as a winter workroom for it was small 
enough to be easily warmed and a wide south 
window caught all the morning sunshine. The 
window overhung the smooth, green lawn, shaded 
in summer by a mulberry tree, surrounded by roses 
and enclosed behind a tall, brick wall. 

It never failed to give the owner pleasure to look 
out of this window at his charming English garden 
where he could watch his English gardener digging 
the flower-beds or mowing the lawn or sweeping up 
the fallen leaves. There was another window for the 
afternoon sun, looking towards Winchelsca and 
doubly glazed against the force of the westerly 
gales. Three high bookcases, two big writing-desks 
and an easy chair filled most of the space in the 
Green Room, but left enough clear floor for a 
restrict^ amount of the pacing exercise that was 
indispensable to literary composition. 


’ In August, 1940, the Garden Room was com¬ 
pletely destroyed by the direct hit of a German bomb, 
which also did considerable damage to Lamb House. 


At first they worked only in the mornings. But 
she was soon coming back in the evenings. The 
evening sessions with the Remington began im¬ 
mediately after diimer. To stimulate his amanuen¬ 
sis he would produce several bars of chocolate 
and lay them beside her machine after peeling off 
the silver paper. This was followed by pots of 
tea. “I found myself getting so very sleepy last 
night,” he told her, “and that’s not favourable to 
the inspiration of genius!” 

Henry James had begun the practice of dic¬ 
tation in the ’90s, and by 1907, when he was 64, 
it had become a confirmed habit. Its effects were 
easily recognisable in his style, which seemed to 
Theodora Bosanquet to become more and more 
like free, involved, unanswered talk. “I know,” 
he once said to her, “that I’m too diffuse when 
I’m dictating.” At the same time he felt that the 
gain in expression through the use of what he 
laughingly called “Remingtoncse” more than 
compensated for any loss of concision. Indeed, 
at the time Theodora began to work for him, he 
had reached a stage at which, as she put it, the 
click of a Remington acted as a positive spur. 
According to her, he found it more difficult to 
compose to the music of any other make. “During 
a fortnight when the Remington was out of order 
he dictated to an Oliver typewriter with evident 
discomfort, and he found it almost impossibly 
disconcerting to speak to something which made 
no responsive sound at all.” Once or twice when 
he was ill and in bed, the amanuensis would take 
down a note or two in shorthand, but as a rule 
he insisted on the Remington being moved into 
his bedroom for even the shortest letters. 

On summer days he liked better to work in the 
“Garden Room”, which had its own entrance 
separate from the house. This was an octagonal 
chamber, with a large bow-fronted window 
commanding the full length of the steeply 
sloping cobbled street which wound its way past 
the tall canopied front door of Lamb House. 
“He liked to be able to relieve the tension of a 
difficult sentence by a glance down the street; he 
enjoyed hailing a passing friend or watching a 
motor-car pant up the sharp little slope.” But 
Theodora did not like the Garden Room as much 
as the other. “It’s too stuffy, with the hot water 
pipes and no open windows.”^ 

“Like most Americans,” Theodora later re¬ 
called, “he left gardens entirely to professional 
hands—^he never attempted to cultivate intimate 
acquaintance with his plants—^be liked eating the 



good fruit and vegetables; be admired the flowers, 
but be couldn’t bear cut flowers. Never had them 
inside the house for decoration. He faithfully 
visited the Rye flower shows, out of respect for 
the gardener whose competitive entries were 
often rewarded by large cards stating that 
‘Henry James, Esq.’ had won a prize. Very good 
English flavour in those prize takings. Nothing 
like that could have happened to him in his 
native land.” 

Besides the gardener, ‘‘an excellent, quiet, 
trustworthy fellow in all respects,” named 
George Gammon, who lived in a cottage close 
by the garden gate, Henry James kept an indoor 
staff of four. He thus described his household at 
this period; 

The Cook-Housekeeper, Mrs Paddington, is 
really, to my sense, a pearl of price; being an 
extremejy good cook, an absolutely brilliant 
economist, a person of the greatest order, method 
and respectability, and a very nice woman generally 
_she gets on beautifully with her fellow ser¬ 
vants, a thing that all “good” cooks don’t do.... 
The parlour-maid, Alice Skinner... is a thoroughly 
respectable well-disposed, and duly competent 
young woman. And the Housemaid is very pretty 
and gentle—and not a very, very bad one. The 
House-boy, Burgess Noakes, isn’t very pretty, but 
is on the other hand very gentle, punctual and 
desirous to please.... 

He was perhaps the most interesting member of 
this domestic quartet. The house-boy, who was 
originally engaged at a wage of four shillings a 
week (“Poor little Burgess,” as his employer 
used to call him) was “so diminutive that he 
takes up little room, but also so athletic”—^he 
was an enthusiastic lightweight boxer—“that he 
yearns to make himself generally useful; in short 
an intensely modest pearl.” He later graduated 
from house-boy to valet and butler and during 
his master’s recurrent bouts of ill-health and 
final illness was to nurse him with a touching de¬ 
votion. The last survivor of the James household, 
with his “brood squat figure and phlegmatic 
countenance” (to quote Edith Wharton), Burgess 
Noakes is still, at 86, a familiar sight in the 
streets of Rye. 


*As Mayor elect of Rye, Mr Adams had also 
visited Rye, New York, where he had inaugurated 
the interchange of greetings and ofQcial visits between 
the two towns which has continued to the present day. 
When Mr Adams called at The White House, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt bad beamed at the mention of Henry 
James hnd exclaimed “I know him well. He has been 
my guest on two or three occasions. When you return 
home, wiU you convey to him my very kindest 
rogaxds?” 


NE OF THE FIRST LETTERS vrifich HeiSCy 
James dictated to his new amanuensis was 
addressed to his brother William, the philosophy 
and Harvard Professor. Theodora found it 
“thrillingly interesting” in her rather naive 
fashion. “I am in luck’s way,” she noted in her 
diary. “Fancy me being in a sense tihe medium 
between Henry James and William!” William 
James stayed at Lamb House when he came ovy 
to deliver a course of lectures at Oxford in the 
following year, and he impressed Theodora very 
favourably. “He is a charming man—^there’s 
something so simple and fresh about him some¬ 
how. He said how very fond he has got of this 
country with its soft harmonious colouring and 
how sorry he was to be going away.” 

Theodora Bosanquet’s diary is full of refer¬ 
ences to life at Lamb House, the appearance of 
visitors, the conduct of the servants and the 
sayings and doings of “the Master.” Some 
characteristic entries follow; 


23 December 1907. ... This morning the boy 
Burgess interrupted us to say that Mr Adams, a 
stationer in High Street, wished very particularly to 
see Mr James. So off he went and soon returned to 
say with some amusement: 

“The man brought a really extraordinary, an 
inconceivable story. It seems that he’s just b^n to 
Amenca, and went to Washington and scanehow or 
other got an introduction to the President [Theodore 
Roosevelt]—and really Americans are kind—he 
really had the time of his life, and he’s just been up 
to say that the President of the United States sent 
me his special remembrances. Fancy a message 
from President Roosevelt sent to me—throu^ 
Adams!!”* 

21 November 1908. ... About t o’clock a knock 
on the front door was heard. Mr James tiptoed to 
the window and looked out cautiously. “Motor 
people,” he said. “Two of them, done up in 
goggics.” In a few moments Burgess came m. 

BimoEss : A lady and gentleman to see you, sir. 

H.J.. But what are their names? Always say 
their names. 

Burgess: Mr and Mrs Clark, sir. 

HJ.: Clark? 

Burgess {uncompromisingly): Clark. 

H J.: What are they like? Axe they young or oM 
or blue or green? 

Burgess: Middle-aged, sir. 

H.J. {with a horrid memory vaguely dawning): 
The gentleman—is he a little, elderly man, 
short? 

Burgess: Yes, sir. They seem to think you’re 
expecting them, sir. 

H.J. {groans and falls back in his chair, covering 
his face with his hands): Oh, good Lord 1 (Pause, 
Burgess and I await the next word in breathless 
suspense. Finally it comes). They’ve come to 
lunch. I asked them. I’d forgotten ail about it. 
I must {rising) go and see Mrs Paddington at 
once. Oh {goit^ out), why can’t peopte keep 
away? 

He came back later and explained that they 
were honeymooning at Brighton. Mrs Clan 
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had written to him, he'd put her lett<»' in a 
conspicuous place, he’d put the date down in a 
book. But he'd absolutely forgotten. 

1 expressed a hope that Mrs Paddington had risen 
to the occasion. 

“Oh, yes,’’ he said. “She did. She drew out of 
the oven a fillet of beef which she had been 
cooking for herself. ‘Give that to me,’ 1 cried. 
But what an infernal nuisance it all is. Motor 
cars are the curse of the age. Before their day 
no one would have dreamt of coming over from 
Brighton. And tomorrow Heinemann—^as if he 
hadn't done me enough bad turns—is coming to 
lunch.’’ 

22 November. Mr James rather agitated all the 
morning with Mr Heinemann’s visit in prospect— 
he referred to him as “the most swindling of 
publishers.’’ 

23 November. Mr Heinemann told H.J. that HaU 
Caine has an income, from writing, of £30,000 a 
year—also that he “engineered” Queen Alexandra’s 
Christmas Book of her photographs, and is to be 
made a baronet. “What an age!” 

Throughout the next twelve months, his 
amanuensis tells us, “he was suffering a good 
deal from heart trouble and probably found it 
easier not to have a typist sitting in front of the 
Remington too regularly. The handsome ‘testi¬ 
monial’ he wrote for me in May suggests that I 
might be looking about for other work.” 

Theodora Bosanquet treasured this document 
most carefully. It was found among her papers at 
her death,, morp than fifty years later. 

• 

Testimonial for Miss Bosanquet 
Lamb House, 

Rye, 

Sussex. 

May 10th, 1909. 

I have the greatest pleasure in testifying to my 
sense of the great ability and high value of Miss 
Theodora Bosanquet, acquired during (wo ^ears of 
her constant, punctual and in every way faithful 
service with me as literary Secretary. I have the 
highest opinion of her intelligence and competence, 
alertness and discretion—her whole general accom¬ 
plishment and character; to all of which I hope 
again frequently to resort for assistance. I have done 
highly important work—to myself—with her 
valuable aid, and I cordially congratulate those who 
may eiyoy it. 

Henry James 

At this time Theodora Bosanquet shared a flat 
in Chelsea, 10 Lawrence Street, with her Rye 
friend Nellie Bradley. Fortunately they had two 
rooms in the flat which they did not need. 

He came to see those rooms; he took them. He 
added some felt to pace on and a large chair, and 
one or two other things. He brought the Remington 


' ‘Edmund Gosse was Librarian of the House of 
Lords at this time. 


along one morning in a taxi, and afterwards he 
came in a taxi every morning, and started dictating 
A Small Boy and Others. 

Chelsea began to make its appeal to him before 
long. He walked about and made little piuchases 
in the shops. He liked talking to the people; he 
liked the kind of village atmosphere that he found 
there. And in the following spring when he heard 
that the flat above ours was to be let, he rushed out 
to And the porter who had the key, and we ail went 
up to inspect it, but it was a bit too small for the 
entire Rye household. And then he found a charm¬ 
ing flat just round the corner in Carlyle Mansions, 
with a delightful room to pace in and to dictate in, 
and watching the boats on the river.... 


The following note appears in Theodora 
Bosanquet’s diary for the year 1912: 


I was at Rye early in October and noted on the 
7th that he seemed much better. That day he 
dictated some letters dealing with details connected 
with the tenancy of the flat he had found in Chelsea, 
21 Carlyle Mansions. In this connection he told me 
that the last time he went there, the outgoing 

occupant, Mrs C-, said to him: “Are you any 

relation to the writer, Mr James?” 

"Writer? What writer?” he asked. 

“Oh, I meant the novelist Henry James, the 
novelist. Are you perhaps, by any chance, his son?” 

“Well,” said H.J., enjoying himself. “No. The 
novelist hasn’t got a son. But I feel somehow that 
if he had a son, 1 should be.” 

He told me that the proprietors of Carlyle 
Mansions laid great stress on a good “social 
reference.” He gave them the name of John 
Sargent [the American painter] but that didn’t 
seem to ring any bell with them. Then, remembering 
that Sargent was abroad he sent them “Edmund 
Gosse, Esq, House of Lords.” That, he thought, 
should settle the question of his respectability.’ 


Henry James moved into his new London 
home at the beginning of the year 1913. Theodora 
commented on the migration: 

The immediate effect of the move to 21 Carlyle 
Mansions on January 5th was good. H.J. liked the 
two large front rooms with their good view over 
the greenery of the narrow Carlyle Cardens and 
the width of Cheyne Walk to the River. The type¬ 
writer was placed near the window of the more 
westerly room; the other front room was the dining 
room. H.J.’s bedroom wasn’t big, but had a quiet 
outlook over the back, and there was ample 
accommodation for the domestic staff moved up 
from Rye. 


HE OUTBREAK OF THE First World War 
brought with it several personal incon¬ 
veniences, the first of which manifested itself 
when he wished to go down to his house in Rye. 
He discovered that as a United States citizen, he 
would have to register as an alien and be under 
police supervision—“an alien friend of course,” 
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as he told his nephew Barry, “which is a very 
different thing from an alien enemy, but still a 
definite technical outsider to the whole situation 
here, in which my affections and my loyalty are 
so intensely engaged.” He thereupon determined 
to apply to the authorities to become a natural¬ 
ised British subject. 

Four sponsors were necessary to vouch formally 
for his eligibility for British citizenship. On being 
approached to act as one of them, the Prime 
Minister, Mr Herbert Asquith, said he would be 
delighted, although he added afterwards in a 
jocular aside that “the bonds of friendship were 
stretched to cracking point when I had to sub¬ 
scribe the proposition that he could both talk 
and write English.” The Home Secretary, Sir John 
Simon, obligingly expedited the application and 
issued the certificate of naturalisation within a 
few days of receiving the papers. On 26 July 1915, 
Henry James became a citizen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Next day 
he took the Oath of Allegiance before a Com¬ 
missioner in his lawyer’s office. “The odd thing is 
that I don’t feel a bit different,” he told Edmund 
Gosse, another of his sponsors. “The process has 
only shown me what I virtually was ....” 

In October he went down to Rye for what 
proved to be his last visit to “the dear little 
house.” But he had “a very bad time” there with 
his angina, and after a fortnight he returned to 
Carlyle Mansions so as to be near a heart 
specialist. He had now finished Notes of a Son 
and a Brother and he had begun the third volume 
of reminiscences, The Middle Years, He plaimed 
to resume work on an unfinished novel. The 
Sense of the Past, which he had laid aside a dozen 
or so years before and which Theodora had 
found in a drawer at Lamb House. He spent the 
evening of 1 December going through what he 
had written, if^tending to carry on with his dic¬ 
tation next morning. Why he was tmable to do so 
was explained by Theodora Bosanquet in her 
diary; 

2 December. Kidd [the housemaid] came round 
to our flat in Lawrence Street about 9 o’clock to 
tell me she thought H J, must have had a stroke. 
She heard him calling for her when she was in the 
dining room at 8 30. She went to his bedroom and 
found him more or less collapsed on the floor. Hw 
immediate thought was that he had had another 
heart attack, but it was soon apparent that his left 
leg was out of action. She and Burgess [the valet] 
managed to get him back into bed. 

I went over to Carlyle Mansions at once. H.J. 
told me he had apparently had a paralytic stroke 
“in the most approved fashion.” He had, he said, 


enjoy^ a much bettor night than for some time 
past and felt that his sleep bad been particularly 
lefiesbing. He got out of bed, but fell down when 
he was on the other side of the room. It was, he 
said, particularly distressing to find himself in 
a state of ment^ confusion, “fumbling with the 
cord of the electric lamp under the mistaken 
impression that it would in some way connect with 
the bell.” Then he called for Kidd and she came in 
quite soon.... 

3 December .... The report was much graver than 
yesterday. Paralysis is much more evident after a 
second stroke in the night..., 

Two trained nurses were engaged and a cable 
was sent to his widowed sister-in-law, Mrs 
William James, who was his nearest surviving 
relative, and she immediately came over from the 
family home in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
followed shortly afterwards by her eldest son 
Harry and her daughter Peggy (later Mre Bruce 
Porter). But it took Mrs James ten days to reach 
London, and by the time she arrived the patient’s 
condition had considerably deteriorated, embolic 
pneumonia having set in with a blood clot on the 
brain and another on the lung. 

Fits of delirium continued intermittently. Once 
he imagined himself back in Ireland, in Cork. 
Then he inquired if the plumbers bad carried out 
the alterations in his bathroom and spoke about 
“the curious annexation of Chelsea to Cork.” 

26 December. The nurse reported a very bad 
night. M.J. was wheeled mto the dining room 
today, but was equally restless there, wanting 
frequent help about being moved from one chair 
to another. By evening the whole household was 
pretty well exhausted, Kidd and Burge.ss flat in 
the kitchen, the nurse hysterical in the passage and 
Mrs James even more hysterical than before. She 
told me she was doing her best to persuade the 
doctor to administer enough morphia to keep the 
patient quiet. 

There was a pleasant surprise on New Year’s 
Day which the patient rallied sufficiently to 
appreciate. 

1 Januaiy 1916. H J. in the New Year Honours 
List awarded the Order of Merit. When I went to 
his flat, I was told he was “much more himself” and 
had been immediately pleased by the news. He had 
told Kidd to “turn off the light to spare my blushes” 
and when Mrs James read him some congratulatory 
telegrams he had remarked. “What curious 
manifestations such occasions call forth!” He 
waved a friendly hand when 1 added my congratu¬ 
lations. 

9 January. H.J. very drowsy. Mrs James asked 
me to reply to a letter from Lord Stamfordham 
(King George V’s Private Secretary) written on 
December 28th to announce the O.M. and messages 
from the King. It should have been done sooner, 
but Mrs James is a bit worried and puzzled by 
this kind of English etiquette and prefers, I think, 
to forget it. H.J. was in htt own room all day. 
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12 Jammy,. .. H.J. asked if he could be moved 
to Rye and apparently took the journey in his 
imagination and spoke to Burgess of the pleasiue 
of being in Lamb House. 

A further rally, which surprised the doctor, was 
not maintained, and he began gradually to sink. 
“The poor old fellow is going,” the doctor told 
Theodora Bosanquet next day. He was “living in 
the past” and his mind wandered back across the 
years to the day he had tea with his father in 
Carlyle’s house. 

Sbjce it was now evident that Henry James 
would be unable to go to Buckingham Palace to 
receive the Cross and insignia of the Order of 
Merit at the King’s hands, permission was given 
for Lord Bryce, an old friend and former British 
Ambassador in Washington, to convey the 
insignia to the recipient in his sick room. This 
ceremony took place on 19 January, by which time 
he was barely conscious. (The only other writer 
who belonged to the Order, limited to twenty-four 
members, was Thomas Hardy.) 

Yet he lingered on for another five weeks. The 
rest of the story was set down by Theodora 
Bosanquet in her diary. 

From this tifnc on I have very little to record of 
anything except daily inquiries and glimpses of 
Kidd and Mrs James, but 1 didn’t see H.J. Peggy 
was rather easier to see than Mrs James and 
occasionally came over to our flat in Lawrence 
Street. 

Looking back on those difficult days, I imagine 
that Mrs James very much preferred having her 
daughter at hand to help with correspondence and 
inquiries than a secretarial assistant for whom there 
was very little definite work. She had very kindly 
paid my salary to March and I felt very uncom¬ 
fortable about that and returned the cheque, but she 
insisted on sending it back again. 

On February 10th, Peggy told me he didn’t seem 
to know her.... Hope was soon given up. 

When I called on Sunday February 27th, Kidd 
and Burgess told me H.J. was much worse, hadn’t 
been conscious for two days. The nurses thought he 
had had another stroke. . .. 

28 February. “No change” reported when I 
called in the morning. 

When I called again about half-past-seven, I met 
Miss Sargent (the painter’s daughter) in the hall. 
She told me that Henry James had died about three 
quarters of an hour earlier, quite painlessly, and 
peacefully without ever regaining consciousness. 
“He just gave three sighs,” Mrs James had told her, 
“and went.” 

29 February. Found Mrs James and Peggy making 
arrangements about the funeral—a service in 
Ciielsea Old Church followed by cremation at 
Golders Green. 

1 March. By this time some friends, including 
, Mrs G, W. Prothero, Mrs W. K. Clifford and Mr 
Bailey Saunders, were hard at work trying to arrange 
a funeral in Westminster Abbey. 


The Dean isn’t very willing but says it eouU be 
done. In the meantime, “it’s more dignified," as 
Peggy said, for them to go on with the arrangements 
for the service here. 

She asked me if I wouldn’t like to see “the body” 
which, she said, would be ready later in the day. 
They had been taking a cast of the face. So 1 came 
away then, but went back later, when Kidd took 
me into the drawing room where he lies, already in 
his coffin, covered with a black pall, with a white 
square over the face, which she folded back. One 
couldn’t see anything but the actual face, for it was 
bound round with a bandage. It looked very fine— 
a great work of art in ivory wax. Perfectly peacefid, 
but entirely dissociated from everything that was 
his personality. 

3 March. A pouring wet day for the funeral, of 
course. Mrs James sent me a very kind note, 
asking me if 1 wouldn’t like to go to see him just 
once more, because he was looking so beautiful. 
So I went, but couldn’t see much difference from 
yesterday, except that the upper lip and chin were 
just the least bit glistening with the growth of hair 
since death. 

Mrs James told me that George [the gardener at 
Lamb House], who has come up from Rye, after he 
had seen his dead master and been asked by Mrs 
James if he wa.sn’t beautiful, to see him so at peace, 
replied, “Yes, ma’am, he has kept very well, hasn’t 
he?” As she said, “Henry would have loved to hear 
him.” 

She had a letter from the Dean of Westminster, 
explaining that a memorial service wasn’t possible 
except at the request of the Crown or the Govern¬ 
ment and that he hoped that she wouldn’t feel hurt 
by the refusal he had felt obliged to make to 
Mr James’s friends. A public funeral was a different 
thing, and would have been possible (but it would 
have cost £100 incidentally). Mrs James had written 
him a reply—^very nice and dignified, which she 
showed me and invited my assistance with the last 
sentence of. It was something to be able to help 
even in that way! 

She also asked me to go early to the church 
[Chelsea Old Church] and sec the wreaths were 
properly placed. 

Several people who have seen the dead face are 
struck with the likeness to Napoleon, which is 
certainly great, though she herself thinks it more 
like the head of Goethe. 

I went round to the church a little before half¬ 
past-one and found people beginning to arrive but 
the door not open. In a few minutes a troop of 
small choir boys came too, and had to wait outside. 
I fled back to Carlyle Mansions to see if they knew 
where the verger was to be found, but they didn’t, 
so 1 was going to send a boy to the Rectory; but by 
the time I got back the verger had arrived and people 
were being let in. Mrs Clifford and the Ranee of 
Sarawak had been sitting quite comfortably in 
the Ranee’s car, but other people had been getting 
quite wet. . . . 

The church had pretty well filled up by the time 
they came—people poured in and left their distin¬ 
guished names with the Press at the door. Mr Gosse, 
who was looking about for a seat, wasn’t at all 
pleased, when I suggested he should go to the side. 
“But I came early”, he said, and he had evidently 
expected a reserved place in the front row. Mr Bailey 
Saunders and I got into a pew just behind the one 
where the Jameses were to sit. 

By that time the church was full—^much fuller than 
1 imagine it can be at all used to. It's full of mellow 
old tone, and if the organ had been better and the 
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choir more effective it would have been quite a 
good place for the funeral service. The coffin was 
carried in and placed in the chancel, which isn’t at 
all raised and the choir sang the opening verses of 
the service. . . . 

After the service was over, the coffin was carried 
out and taken off by motor to Golders Green, 
followed by the Jameses and Sargents in a car, and the 
rest of us began to go out. I waited till they had all 
gone, and saw Ellen Terry being guided down the 
steps and into a car, and plenty of other people who 
were no doubt celebrated but whose faces I didn’t 
know. Mrs Belloc Lowndes spoke to me most kindly. 

Afterwards 1 found the Press (two of it) examining 
the names on the wreaths. The pressmen said 
“There aren’t many, arc there?’’ not realising the 
“No flowers by request” intimation. 


passed under his will to his eldest nephew Himry 
(Harry), in whose name it was presented to the 
National Trust in 1948, “to be preserved as an 
enduring symbol of the ties that unite the British 
and American peoples." 

Theodora Bosanquet survived “the Master” by 
forty-five years, during which period she became 
a distinguished literary critic and editor in her 
own right. She died in a London hospital, after a 
few days illness, on 1 June 1961. Unfortunately 
she could never be persuaded to publish anything 
about her former employer beyond a relatively 
brief essay, in spite of the detailed diaries which 


A s HENRY JAMES had directed in his will, 
L. his ashes were afterwards laid beside those 
of his parents, his elder brother William and his 
sister Alice, in the family burial ground in the 
cemetery of Cambridge, Massachusetts. On the 
headstone of his grave he was described simply 
but truly as “novelist and interpreter of his 
generation on both sides of the sea.” Meanwhile 
Lamb House, his beautiful Sussex home at Rye, 


she kept. But in this essay Henry James at Work 
her summing-up is admirable. 

The essential fact is that wherever he looked 
Henry James saw fineness apparently sacrificed to 
grossness, beauty to avarice, truth to a bold front. 
He realised how constantly the tenderness of grow¬ 
ing life is at the mercy of personal tyranny and he 
hated the tyranny of persons over each other. His 
novels are a repeated exposure of this wickedness, a 
reiterated and passionate plea for the fullest 
freedom of development, unimperitled by reckless 
and barbarous stupidity. 


Emergency 

Power cut: 

The lights go out 
The children shriek 
With fright upstairs. 

It’s fun, you shout 
And lake a candle to 
Chase ghosts out of corners. 
But you put them 
To bed soon 
So they won’t have time 
I’o watch the shadows pounce 
And gesture, time to see 
How the flame shudders at 
Each tiny brush of air. 

Your reassurance has 
Just so much candle power 
To back it and no more. 


Elizabeth Maslen 



Norman Levine 


We All Begin in a Little Magazine 


W E LIVE IN A SMALL coastal town. 

And in the summer, when the place 
is looking its best, it becomes overcrowded 
with people who have come away from the 
cities for their annual holiday by the sea. 
It is then that we leave and go up to London 
for our holiday. 

My wife usually finds a house by looking 
through The Times. In this way we had the 
house of a man who built hotels in the poor 
parts of Africa so that wealthy American 
Negroes could go back to see where their 
grandpajents came from. Another summer it 
was an architect’s house where just about 
everything was done by push-button control. 
A third time, it was in a house whose owner 
was in the middle of getting a divorce—for 
non-consummation—and wanted to be out 
of the country. 

This June she saw an ad saying; doctor’s 
HOUSE AVAILABLE IN LONDON FOR THREE 
wiT.KS. REASONABLE RENT. She phoned the 
number. And we agreed to take it.' 

The advertised house was central, near 
South Kensington tube station, not far from 
the Gardens. The taxi took us from Pad¬ 
dington—how pale people looked in London 
on a hot summer’s day—and brought us to 
a wide street, stopping in front of a detached 
all-white house with acacia trees in the front 
garden. A bottle of warm milk was on the 
doorstep, I opened the door with the key 
and brought our cases inside. 

The phone was ringing. 

“Hellb,” I said. 

“Is this ABCT' a youthful voice asked. 
“I’m sorry,” I said. “You have the wrong 
number.” 

“What is your number?” 

“Knightsbridge 4231.” I said. 


“That is the number,” the voice said. 

“There must be some mistake,” I said. 
“This is a doctor’s house.” 

“Is the doctor there?” 

“No,” I said. “He’s on holiday.” 

“Can I leave a message for him?” 

“Are you ill?” 

“No,” he said. “Tell him that David 
White rang. David White of Somerset. He 
has had my manuscript for over six months 
now. He said he would let me know over a 
month ago. I have written him four tin«cs,” 

“I’ll tell him,” I said. 

“If he needs more time,” the young man 
said hesitantly, “I don’t mind—.” 

“OK,” I said and hung up. 

“I don’t know what’s going on here,” 
I said to my wife. 

But she and the children were busy ex¬ 
ploring the rest of the house. 

It was a large house and it looked as if it 
had been lived in. The front room was a 
children’s room with all sorts of games and 
blackboards and toys and children’s books 
and posters on the walls. There was the 
sitting-room, the bottom half of the walls were 
filled with books in shelves. Th^re were more 
books in the hallway, on the sides of the 
stairs, and in shelves on every landing. There 
were three separate baths. A breakfast room 
where a friendly black cat slept most of the time 
on top of the oil-fired furnace. And a back 
garden with a lawn; flowerbeds on the sides; 
a pond with goldfish, water-lilies; and a 
copper beech tree at the end. 

The phone rang and a shaky voice said: 

“May I speak to Doctor Jones?” 

“I’m sorry, he’s on holiday.” 

“When will he come back?” 

“In three weeks,” I said. 
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**1 can*t wait that^ long,'* the voice said. 
“Fm going to New York tomorrow.” 

"Would you,” I said, “like to leave a 
message?” 

"I can’t hear what you’re saying,” the 
voice said. “Can you speak up? Fm a bit deaf 
and have to wear a hearing aid. The doctors 
have a cure for this now. If Fd been bom 
two years later I would have been all right.” 

“I said would you like to leave the doctor 
a message?” 

“I don’t think that will do any good,” 
he said. “Could you look in his ofiBce and 
see if he has a poem of mine? It’s called 
‘Goodbye.’ If it is in proof, don’t bother. 
I’U wait. But just find out. I am going over 
to teach creative writing in night school so I 
can make some money to come back here. 
The poem will probably be on the floor.” 

“Hold on,” I said. 

I went into the office at the top of the 
house. The floor was cluttered with papers 
and magazines and manuscripts with letters 
and envelopes attached. On a wooden table, 
a large snap file had correspondence. A box 
had cheques for small amounts. There were 
also several pound notes, loose change, a 
sheet of stamps, and two packages of cigar¬ 
ettes. (How trusting, I thought. The doctor 
doesn’t know us—supposing we were crooks?) 
There was typing paper, large envelopes, a 
typewriter, a phone, telephone directories, 
and some galleys hanging on a nail on a wall. 
A smaller table had an in-and-out tray to do 
with his medical work, more letters, and 
copies of the Lancet. The neatest part of the 
room was the area where stacks of unsold 
copies of ABC were on the floor against the 
far wall. 

“Fm sorry,” I said on the phone. “I can’t 
see it.” 

“Oh,” he said. He sounded disappointed. 

“Well, tell him that Arnold Mest called. 
M-E-S-T,” 

“I’ve got that,” I said. 

“Goodbye,” he said. 

“You won’t guess,” I told my wife. “The 
doctor edits a little magazine.” 

“We can’t get away from it,” she said. 

E arly next morning the doorbell 
woke us. It was the postman. He gave 
me several bundles. There were letters from 
different parts of England and Europe and 


airmail ones from Canada, the States, Aus¬ 
tralia and South America. There were two 
review copies of books from publishers. 
There were other little magazines, and what 
looked like medical journals, and a few bills. 

As 1 put the envelopes and parcels on the 
chair in the office and saw the copies of 
Horizon and New Writing, the runs of 
Encounter, London Magazine, and a fine 
collection of contemporary books on the 
shelves right around the room—^it brought 
back a time twenty years ago when I first 
came over. 

There was still the bomb-damage to be 
seen, the queues, the ration-books, the cigar¬ 
ettes under the counter. And a general 
seediness in people’s clothes. Yet I remember 
it as one of my happiest times. Perhaps 
because we were young and full of hope and 
because we were so innocent of what writing 
involved. A lot of boys and girls had come 
to London from different parts. And we 
would meet in certain pubs, in certain res¬ 
taurants. Joe Lyons, the French pub. Caves 
de France, the Mandrake. Then go on some¬ 
where else. I remember going over to see 
another Canadian, from Montreal, who was 
writing a novel. He had a studio, by the 
Chelsea football grounds (we could always 
tell when a goal was scored). I remember best 
the cold damp winter days with the fog thick 
—^you could just see the traffic lights—and 
then going inside and having some hot wine 
by the open fire and talking about writing, 
what we were writing, and where we had 
things out. We used to send our stories, 
optimistically, to the New Yorker and the 
Atlantic. But that was like taking a ticket in 
a lottery. It was the little magazines who 
publish^ us, who gave encouragement and 
kept us going. 

I remember Miss Waters. She was in her 
late forties, a pale woman with thinning 
blonde hair and a docile tabby cat. She edited 
a little magazine founded by her great¬ 
grandfather. She had photographs of Tenny¬ 
son on the wall, of Yeats and Dylan Thomas. 
And wooden pigeon-holes, like the sorting 
room at the post-office, with some of the 
recent back-issues. She didn’t know when I 
was coming. But she always greeted me with: 

“How nice to see you. Do come in.” 

She walked, ahead, into the dark living- 



room. Suggested that 1 take my winter c<xa 
off. Then she would bring out a decanter of 
sheny and fill a glass. Then take out a 
package of Passing Clouds, offer me a 
dgarette. 

I was treated as a writer by this woman 
when I had very little published. And that 
did more than anything to keep up morale. 
And after another sherry, another Passing 
Cloud, and she had asked me what I was 
working on and seemed very interested in 
what I said—she told me that her great¬ 
grandfather paid Tennyson a thousand 
pounds for one of his short poems, and two 
thousand pounds to George Eliot for a short 
story. (Was she trying to tell me that there 
was money to be made out of writing?) 
Then she stood up. And we went into the 
other room. It was very neat and tidy. 
Magazines on a table laid out as at a news¬ 
agent’s, books as in a library. 

“Is there anything you would like to 
review?” she asked. 

I would pick a novel or two, or a book of 
short stories. 

Then she would say. “And help yourself 
to four books from that pile.” 

That .pile, consisted of books that she 
didn’t want reviewed. She had told me, the 
first time, to take these books to a bookseller 
in the Strand who would give me half price 
for them, and later sell them to the public 
libraries. But before I could get the money 
from him I had to sign my name in what 
looked like a visiting book. And I saw there, 
above me, the signatures of the leading 
Sunday and weekly reviewers—*they were 
also selling their review copies for half-price. 

And I remember how I would come to her 
place—with the brown envelopes lying behind 
the door—broke and depressed. And when I 
left her, I left feeling buoyed up, cheerful. 
There would be the few pounds from the 
review copies. Money enough for a ham¬ 
burger and a coffee and a small cigar. And 
there was something to do—the books to 
review. She always paid in advance. 

And before Miss Waters there were others. 
The press officer at the Norwegian Embassy 
—he ran a Norwegian little magazine, in 
English, from London. And another one, 
from India, also in English. My early stories 
appeared in both. And when I got a copy of 


the Indian magazine I saw that my Canadian 
characteia had been turned into Ttidianig 
And there was another editor who would ask 
to borrow your box of matches. Then when 
you got back to your flat you found he had 
stuffed a pound note inside the box. 

They are all gone—like their magazines. 

And something has gone with them. 

Those carefree days when you wrote when 
you felt like it. And slept in when you wanted 
to. And would be sure of seeing others like 
yourself at noon in certain places. 

Now in the morning, after breakfast, I 
wait for the mail to come. Then I go upstairs 
and close the door behind me. And I make 
myself get on with the novel, the new story, 
or the article which has been commissioned 
by a well-paying magazine. I take a break 
for lunch, then come back up here until 4. 
Once in a while I might take a day off and 
go on a bus to see what the country is like. 
I forget that there is so much colour about. 
Or, for a change, take a train for the day to 
Plymouth. But otherwise, it is up the stairs 
to this room. All my energy now goes into 
work. I light up a small Dutch cigar, and 
sometimes I talk to myself. I feel reasonably 
certain now that what I have written will be 
published. Writing has become my living. 

Of course there are still the occasional days 
when things are going right and the excite¬ 
ment comes back from the work. Not like in 
those early days when writing and the life we 
were leading seemed so much to belong to¬ 
gether. I had complete faith then in those 
little magazines. What I didn’t know was 
that what they bred was infectious. They 
infected a lot of young people with the notion 
that to be involved with literature was some¬ 
how to be involved with the good life. And 
by the time you learned differently—^it was 
usually too late. 


O N FRIDAY I had to be up early. In 
the morning I was to be interviewed, 
in a rowing-boat on the Serpentine, for a 
Canadian television programme on the 
“Brain-Drain.” And later I was to meet my 
publisher for lunch. 

It was very pleasant on the water early in 
the morning. The sun made patterns. People 
going to work stopped to watch. While I 
rowed the interviewer, the cameraman, the 
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sound-recordist, and ijieir equipment—and 
was asked why wasnH 1 living in Canada, and 
why did I write? 

I met my publisher in his club. He is an 
American, from Boston, bald and short. We 
had a Martini. Then another. Then we went 
into the dining-room. Smoked salmon fol¬ 
lowed by duck with wine, then dessert. And 
ending with brandy and a large Havana cigar. 

He asked me what type would I like for 
the book, could I send him the blurb for the 
dustjacket? He told me the number of copies 
they would print, that one of the Sunday 
papers wanted to run a couple of extracts 
before publication. He told me some gossip 
about other writers, publishers, and agents. 
And what was I writing now? And which 
publishing season would he have it for? 

1 left him after 4, and caught a taxi back 
to the house. 

“How did it go?” my wife asked. 

“OK,” I said. “How was the zoo?” 

She l^gan to tell me when we heard a noise. 
It sounded as if it was coming from the front 
door. We went to look and surprised a man 
with a key trying to open the door. He was 
in his late 50s, short and stocky and wearing 
a shabby raincoat. 

“Is the doc in?” he said timidly. 

“No,” I said. “He’s on holiday.” 

“Oh,” he said. “I’ve come up from Sussex. 
I always have a bed here when I come up.” 

He spoke with an educated accent. 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “But we have the place 
for three weeks,” 

“I always have a bed here when I come up.” 

“There isn’t room,” I said. 

“My name is George Smith,” he said. 
‘'ABC publish me. I’m a poet,” 

“How do you do,” I said. “We’ll be gone 
in ten days. Come in and have a drink.” 

While I poured him a brandy, I asked what 
was the name of his last book. 

He said he had enough work for a book 
and had sent the manuscript to—^and here he 
named a well-known publisher. 

“But I haven’t heard,” he said. 

“That’s a good sign,” I said. 

“Perhaps they have lost it,” he said. “Or 
they are, like Doc, on holiday.” 

He brought out a small tin and took some 
loose tobacco and began to roll his own 
cigarette and one for me. 


“How long,” I asked, "have they had h?” 

“Nearly five months,” he said. 

He finished his bnmdy. I poured him some 
more. 

“I would ring them up and find out,” I 
said. “Or drop them a line.” 

“Do you tWnk I should?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

I went to the door to see him out. And 
instead walked him to the bus stop. 

The street was full of mountain ash and 
red berries were lying on the lawns, the side¬ 
walk, and on the road. 

“I had a letter from T. S. Eliot,” he said. 
“I kept it all these years. But I sold it last 
month to Texas for fifty dollars,” he said 
proudly. “My daughter was getting married. 
And I had to get her a present.” 

I asked him where he would stay the night. 

“I have one or two other places,” he said. 
“I come up about once every six weeks. 
London is my commercial centre.” 

I went and bought him a package of 
cigarettes. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

The red bus came and I watched him get on. 

When I got back my wife said. 

“Well, do you feel better?”- 

“No,” I said. 

It went on like this—right through the 
time we were there. An assortment of people 
turned up at the door. There was a young 
blonde girl—^she wanted to lick stamps for 
literature. There were visiting lecturers and 
professors from American and Canadian and 
English universities. There were housewives; 
one said, 'over the phone, “I’ll do anything 
to get into print.” There were long-distance 
telephone calls. One rang after midnight and 
woke us up. “Nothing important,” the voice 
said, “I just wanted to have a talk. We 
usually do now and then. I’ve had stories in 
ABCr 

There was, it seemed, a whole world that 
depended on the little magazine. 

I TRIED TO BE OUT of the house as much 
as possible. I went to see my agent. He 
had a cheque for four hundred dollars, less 
his commission, waiting for me, for the sale 
of a story. He took me out for a meal. And 
we talked about the size of advances, the 
sort of money paper-back publishers were 
paying these days, the way non-fiction was 



selling better than fiction. I met other writers 
in expensive clubs and restaurants. We 
gossip^ about what middle-aged writer was 
leaving his middle-aged wife to live with a 
young girl. And what publisher was leaving 
his firm to form his own house. I was told 
what magazines were starting—who paid the 
best. 

Then I would come back to the phone 
ringing, the piles of mail, and people turning 
up at the door eager to talk about the 
aesthetics of writing. I didn’t mind the young. 
But it was the men and women who were 
around my age or older who made me 
uncomfortable. I didn’t like the feeling of 
superiority I had when I was with them. Or 
was it guilt? I didn’t know. 

Meanwhile my wife and kids enjoyed 
themselves. They went to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the National Gallery, the 
Tate. And came back with postcard repro¬ 
ductions that they sent to friends. They went 
to a couple of Proms, to a play, had a day in 
Richmond Park, Hampton Court, and a boat 
ride on the Thames. 

When the time came to go back—they 
didn’t want to. 


But I did. 

1 had passed through my ABC days. And 
I wanted to get away. Was it because it was 
a reminder of one’s youth? Or of a time 
which promised more than it turned out to 
be? I told myself that there was an unreality 
about it all—that our lives then had no 
economic base—that it was a time of limbo. 
But despite knowing these things, I carry it 
vrith me. It represents a sort of innocence, 
that has gone. 

On the Saturday morning waiting for the 
taxi to come to take us to Paddington 
Station—the phone rang. And a young girl’s 
voice wanted to know about her short story. 

I said the doctor was away. He would be 
back later. She ought to ring this evening. 

“What time?’’ 

“After nine,’’ I said. 

“Have you read the story,’’ she asked. 
“What do you think of it?’’ 

“We just rented the house,’’ I said. “We 
were here for a holiday.’’ 

“Oh,’’ she said. “You’re not one of us?’’ 

“No,” I said. 

Then the taxi came. And the driver began 
to load the cases into the back of the car. 


When? 

When will they come together 
My inward and the outer weather? 

When v^ill this Midas sun 
Fit my mood, be at one, 

Turn all things within to gold 
As now it does outside, mould 
My mood as it now licks the leaves 
With light, turns away shadows, relieves 
All dark? I want the flowers to stay 
Gripped to their stems, not faU away, 

Drift down, be trodden on, 
forgotten, killed, quite, quite gone. 

And in my mind also 
I want the grip and glow. 

Elizabeth Jennings 
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In Defence of Intellectual Integrity 

A Manifesto for the Contemporary University 


I N HIS ORATION of 1834before the Phi Beta 
Kappa society at Harvard, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson elected to speak about The American 
Scholar and “to say something of his duties.” 
What Emerson actually said was not what one 
might have expected him to say. Though the 
stateliness of the occasion might well have 
tempted the young man to play Sir Oracle, 
Emerson refused to traflRc in prophetic insights, 
to pontificate about the verdict of history, to 
speak knowin^y of forces still hidden in the 
womb of time which the scholar ought to recog¬ 
nise as somehow destined to reshape the world. 
Emerson’s profoundly sceptical conclusion as to 
the true responsibility of the scholar in time of 
crisis was quite different: “Let him not quit his 
belief that a popgun is a popgun, though the 
ancient and honourable of the earth aflSrm it to 
be the crack of doom... 

During the decade just ended many of the 
great universities of the world have been reduced 
almost to a state of siege by deliberate disnqjtion, 
by deliberate vandalism and destruction. Osten¬ 
sibly at least, the blows have been struck not by 
outsiders but by insiders: by students who des¬ 
cribe themselves as militants (or militants who 
describe themselves as students) and by small 
contingents of faculty members. This betrayal 
from within is alarming, of course, as is any 
surrender to unreason. But far more alarming is 
the myth-making that magnifies these events into 
awesome signs of the apocalypse. Many of the 
ancient and honourable of today’s world—edit¬ 
orial writers, columnists, television commentators, 
foundation executives, civil servants with reputa- 
’ons as serious thinkers, authors who specialise 
(hagnosing civilisation’s hang-ups—are already 

xxdaiming that recent campus disorders con- 
Hf 

■ * Emerson, Con^lete Works (Concord ed., Boston, 

«1903), 1,102. 


stitute, for the university as we have known it, 
the ineluctable crack of doom. And the prevailing 
view on these Olympian heights is that the 
imiversity has deserved the doom that is now 
upon it. According to this argument, the kind of 
university that persisted into the second half of 
the twentieth century was a moribund institution, 
its intellectual concerns irrelevant, its ideal of 
objectivity a false ideal, its valuing of excellence 
a corrupt 6Utism. The corollary, of course, is 
that the disrupters and wreckers on university 
campuses are not vandals at all, but the un¬ 
conscious—and perhaps therefore the sacred— 
instruments of a future struggling to be born. 
Their violence is to be seen as the new ration¬ 
ality, their acts of coercion as the new emancipa¬ 
tion, their anti-intellectualism as the new science. 
In fine, their home-concocted bombs are sup¬ 
posedly firing a salute to a brave new intel¬ 
lectual order, as well as sounding the crack of 
doom for an old and discredited one. 

Confronted by pretentious nonsense like this, 
we need thfe saving common sense of Emerson’s 
scholar, quietly pointing out that a popgun is a 
popgun whatever the fashionable opinion-makers 
of the moment may say. The physical damage 
done to some of our universities by bombings and 
arsons and “trashings” is costly but nevertheless 
reparable. The intention of militants to destroy 
the university as a place of disinterested and 
unintimidated intellectual inquiry is ooth real 
and exceedingly dangerous. Nevertheless, the 
university and its ideals have in fact survived the 
batterings of recent years. It should be dear by 
now that the vicious new forces of unreason will 
be victorious only if we, through indolence or 
cowardice, permit them to be so. Having 
weathered the assaults of a recent past, the 
university must not be brought down by the 
defaults of an upcoming foture. 
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The greatest danger wluch the university now 
faces is the danger that the scholars and scientists 
in univosity faculties will suffer a loss of nerve, 
that they will succumb to a bdkf that the forces 
that have battered the university rq>resent an 
irresistible wave of the future, that they will 
abdicate their responsibility for keeping the 
univ^ty true to its intellectual purpose and 
firm in its commitment to intellectual integrity. 


A t this critical moment of time, it 
seems to me that two distinct but interrela¬ 
ted tasks must be undertaken by the responsible 
leaders of university faculties. In the first place, 
we must drive home to the public and to educa¬ 
tional administrators the self-evident fact that the 
jejune rationalisations voiced in recent years by 
militant disrupters have no standing whatever as 
genuine, well-considered, responsible programmes 
of university reform. In the second place there 
must be a firm refusal to accept as permanent the 
alterations in curriculum and governance which 
administrators and trustees—acting under intimi¬ 
dation and often in panic (especially in the U.S.A. 
and in Germany)—have imposed upon the 
university without genuine faculty deliberation 
and unambigudus faculty approval. 

The* first of these points is so obvious that it is 
strange that it should need to be made at all. 
On the very face of the record, the militant 
student movements of recent years have not been 
movements of educational reform. They have 
never purported to be. Their leaders, with 
fanatical consistency, have defined their pur¬ 
poses in terms of social and political cdiange. To 
be sure, militants who propose to use the uni¬ 
versity to promote their political or revolutionary 
aims are necessarily proposing to alter the 
university as well as to use it—to alter it in order 
to use it. But to describe this as educational 

* Washington Special Action Group (arm of the 
National Security Council), Meeting on India/ 
Pakistan, 3 December 1971, Memorandum of Record. 
Made public by columnist Jack Anderson and pub¬ 
lished in New York Times^ 6 January 1972, p.l6. 

Remaiks by Henry A. Kissinger: *T am getting 
hell every half-hour from the Prmdoit that we are 
not being' tough enough on India.... He wants to 
tilt in favour of Pakistan." "It’s hard to tilt toward 
Pakistan if we have to match every Indian step with a 
Pakistan step." "I remember a letter or memo inter¬ 
preting our existing treaty with a special India tilt." 

As Russell Baker points out in a caustic comment¬ 
ary, “tilt" is the word that lights up on a pin-ball 
machine when the user is cheating; 


teform is like desaibing the buHdo^ng of crop¬ 
land for an airfield as a form of agricultui^ 
improvement. 

Ibe militants have made no secret of what they 
would like the university to become. The des¬ 
criptive word is "politicisation". The university 
is to choose sides on the crucial issues of the day. 
And then—to use the revealing word that 
Dr Henry Kissinger let slip in discussing Ameri¬ 
can policy toward Pakistan—the university is to 
"tilt” its offerings toward the favoured side.' 

This is hardly a new idea. It is tire oldest and 
scruffiest of all sell-outs, coeval with and not 
unrelated to the world’s most ancient profession. 
In the bitter religious controversies of post- 
Reformation times universities were expected as 
a matter of course to “tilt” toward Protestantism 
or toward Catholicism —cuius regio, eius religio. 
In time of war the university was supposed to 
“tilt” against the enemy and all his works— 
including even his language and his noblest 
cultural achievements. Where economic and 
social matters were concerned, the expected 
"tilt” was, of course, toward the views con¬ 
sidered orthodox by those who supported the 
university and therefore felt entitled to control it. 
The “tilt” would be toward laissez-faire under 
conservative boards of trustees; it would be 
toward collectivisation if some Marxist Clentral 
Committee took over. And within the memoiy of 
many of us, the late Senator Joseph McCarthy 
sou^t to apply the doctrine of “politicisation” 
to American universities with the same righteous 
fervour as the New Left today, demanding of 
universities and faculties a “tilt” that would 
eliminate all discussion of ideas that he and his 
cohorts chose to describe as treasonable. 

Academic freedom a.s we know it today 
represents a complete repudiation of this doctrine 
—the doctrine of “politicisation,” or, in more 
general terms, the idea that the university should 
examine the evid^ce on controversial questions 
through permanently tinted spectacles. It was 
primarily the 19th-centuiy conflict between 
Theology and Sdoice (symbolised by Darwinian 
evolution) that finally convinced thoughtful men 
and women that intellectual life would be stulti¬ 
fied and stifled if institutions of higher learning 
attempted to maintain a permanent “tilt” 
toward some prescribed set of ideas. Such a 
“tilt” meant weighing evidence in a dishonest 
balance and dosing down the marketplace 
where, in the words of Mr Justice Holmes, “the 



ultimate good [is] testAiediijr £tee trade in ideas.”* 

Academic freedom won its way slowly in the 
19th century, hut the adikvements were cumu¬ 
lative, so that by the end of World War n 
university faculties, supported by an alert public 
opinion, were able to resist and eventually to roll 
back the first major attempt to politicise the 
American university, the effort usually labelled 
"McCarthyism.” The fact that politicisation has 
today become the programme of the New Left 
instead of the Old Right has left many members 
of university faculties bewildered, with the 
result that our newly threatened flank has been 
less promptly defended than it should have been. 
Many of our colleagues are still fighting the 
ghost of Senator Joseph McCarthy when it has 
been Professor Marcuse who has masterminded 
the attack upon the intellectual integrity of the 
university. But the time has surely come to 
cease responding with a conditioned reflex; the 
situation calls instead fco' serious reflection. 

The contention that universities should “tilt” 
in some predetermined political direction is a 
contention that must be smously faced. If we do 
so we shall find that the argument is one that has 
been offered countless times in the past and that it 
has been essentially the same at its eveiy appear¬ 
ance. Tolerance of opposing views is conceded 
to be a fine thing, generally speaking, where 
routine matters only are involved. But on certain 
issues (the argument runs) one position is so 
incontrovertibly right and the other so infernally 
wrong that to be tolerant is to become the 
accomplice of wickedness. Such was the view of 
Torquemada and the Inquisition, so far as heresy 
was concerned. Such was the view of John Calvin 
when he sent Michael Servetus to the stake. 
Such was the view of the Tennessee legislature 
when it forbade the teaching of evolution in the 
public schools. Such have been the views of those 
who, over the years, have drafted sedition acts 
designed to ban particular brands of political 
heterodoxy. And such today are the views of 
those who urge the “politicisation” of the 
university, by which they invariably mean the 
establishment of their own particular political 
and social doctrines as the official standard of 
truth for the entire institution and all its members. 

In point of fact, campus militants are fantas¬ 
tically self-deluded if they imagine that the 

•Dissenting opinion in Abrams v. United States 
(10 November 19^19). 


politicisation of the university would mean the 
adoption of their particular views as tibe determin¬ 
ants of university policy. K the university should 
abandon its fundamental task of objective inquiry 
into the problems of mankind and the universe, 
and announce instead that it will adopt a politick 
stance, it would thereby put imiversity policy up 
for grabs. WhichevM group in the community 
mustered the greatest political strength would 
thereafter determine the particular political or 
economic or social ideology that the university 
would be required to propagate. It is difficult to 
imagine anything more imlikely than that the 
ideology adopted would be that of the handful 
of present-day campus militants. Nor is it likely 
that even the majority opinion of the faculty 
would be able for long to determine the officii 
ideology of the university. To politicise the 
university is to invite outside intervention. If the 
university ever surrenders its claim to intellectual 
independence and immunity by abandoning the 
ideal of objectivity which alone can justify that 
claim, then the university will be compelled to 
accept the role of complacent apologist for the 
status quo, dutifully propagating the ideas 
favoured by the party in power, and dutifully 
shelving any ideas that arouse the misgivings of 
the siuTOunding community. . 

S UCH A MISERABLE OUTTERING-OUT of a 

flame that once helped to enlighten the 
world would be the most probable outcome of a 
politicisation of the university. But the outcome 
would be at least equally calamitous if, despite 
all probabilities, politicisation should turn out to 
mean what the campus militants desire and 
expect it t6 mean—namely, the harnessing of the 
university to the set of social, economic, and 
political programmes advocated by some self- 
selected radical ilite. Among these programmes 
would be many that large numbers of faculty 
members as individuals have been actively 
supporting. But the freedom of individual 
faculty members to take an active part as private 
citizens in the political life of the community is 
not what politicisation means, but the very 
opposite of what it means. To commit a university 
to a particular political or economic or social 
programme would not represent an ehlargement 
of the freedom of thought and action of an 
individual faculty number or an individual 
student On the contrary, such an institutional 
commitment would operate to circumscribe, 
immediately and. sharply, the intellectual and 



pofitical freedom of every member of the univa> 
sity. Eadh would be forced to become a partici- 
pant, willy nilly, in the efforts now diverted into 
political channels. The individual prestige of the 
professor, which is a basic dement in the prestige 
of the university, would be committed, whether 
he approved or not, to the advancement of 
political not scholarly ends. Perhaps by vigor* 
ous and conspicuous dissent a faculty member 
might manage to dissociate himself from purposes 
of which he disapproved. But dissent in a political 
university would not be the same thmg as dissent 
in one dedicated to academic freedom. A dissenter 
might well find that he had dissociated himself 
not only from the policy but also from the payroll 
of a university with an acknowledged political 
commitment and an exigent political mission. 

To become or to remain a faculty member m 
a politicised university, moreover, would mean 
buying a pig in a poke. Such a university would 
be committed not merely to programmes that 
had already been formulated; it would be com¬ 
mitted to staying committed. In the long future 
It would be called upon to support many as-yet- 
undreamed-of programmes, and it would have 
surrendered its power to refuse. Objective 
inquiry and critical discussion having ceased to 
be the means* of arriving at conclusions on 
public policy, the faculty member would have 
nothing to fall back on but faith—^faith in the 
continuing nghtness and the continuing right¬ 
eousness of those charged with mapping out the 
lines of political action that he would be expected 
to pursue. 

Is THERE ANYTHING in the rccent conduct of 
campus militants that would be likely to mduce 
us or anyone else to repose faith in their superior 
wisdom and probity, or that would justify us in 
entrusting the fate of the university to their hands? 
We arc asked to believe, of course, that recent 
campus disruptions are upwellings from some 
deep fountain of youthful idealism, and that the 
pervasive theme, espeaally in the U.S.A., is a 
consuming hatred of war. One important element 
in Amencan campus demonstrations of recent 
years has obviously been opposition to the war in 
Viet Nam. If this were the whole of the matter, it 
would be plausible to believe that the only thing 
being asked of university faculties is to accept a 

* The point of view is that of Voltaire, but evidently 
the actual sentence can be traced no farmer back than 
S. G. TaOentyie’s The Friends of Voltaire (1907), p.l99. 


firm commitment to peace. Unfortunately for ffris 
argument, universities have been disrupted not 
only in nations uninvoived in the Viet Nam war 
(throughout Western Europe) but also in those 
overtly hostile to Amoican policy there. The 
recent campus disruptions in Egypt ought finally 
to have shattered the comfortable illusion that 
peace is the world-wide aim of student movements. 
The avowed purpose of the Egyptian demons¬ 
trators, after all, was to propel their nation into 
war by forcing an already bellicose regime to 
throw every last restraint to the winds. 

There are few beliefs so ill-supported by history 
as the sentimental belief that the voice of youth 
is ipso facto the voice of God. To subscribe to 
such a doctrine one must contrive to forget that 
Adolf Hitler was thirty-four years old at the time 
of the Beer-Hall Putsch^ that Herman Goenng 
was thirty, and that Heinrich Himmler was only 
twenty-three. Though Reinhard Heydrich was 
even younger and was not present on that occa¬ 
sion, he managed at the age of thirty to become 
deputy chief of the Gestapo and he compressed 
several lifetimes of cruelty mto the years that 
remained before his assassination at the age of 
thirty-eight. One could easily defend the proposi¬ 
tion that Nazdism was the most potent youth 
movement of modern times. Youth is a powerful 
dnving force. That is why it is so important to 
examine with anxious care the actual direction in 
which, consciously or unconsciously, youthful 
leaders are dnving. 

The rhetoric of the militants has much to say 
about freedom. Do their actions speak the same 
language? The test, of course, is not whether thqr 
demand freedom of speech for those who agree 
with them—^who in the world has ever done 
otherwise? The question is whether they accept 
and act upon the sentiment usually attributed to 
Voltaire: “I disapprove of what you say, but I 
will defend to the death your right to say it... 

The contrary is suggested by the number of 
episodes m recent years in which defenders of 
the status quo have been hissed down and some¬ 
times prevented from speaking both in meetings 
on campus and in sessions of learned soaeties. 
More important than the piling up of such 
instances, however, is a consideration of the 
attitude toward freedom of discussion which is 
implicit in the actions of those who attempt to 
enforce their views on university affairs 
disruption, by the presentation of “non-negoti- 
able demands,** and by frank threats of violence. 
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Partisans of the New Ldift will assert, of course, 
that they have no intention of making violence a 
permanent feature of university life and coercion 
a permanent principle of university governance. 
These, they will say, are “temporary tactics”, 
made necessary by the fact that the university is a 
repressive institution, hand-in-glove with a 
repressive Establishment, both being essentially 
“fascist” in outlook. Against fascism there is no 
recourse but violence. Accordingly the bombing 
of university buildings (including the murder of 
any hapless occupant, as at the University of 
Wisconsin) and the presentation of “non- 
negotiable demands” (the fashionable new label 
for what old-time militarists called an ultimatum) 
are the justifiable acts of Freedom Fighters. Once 
their aim is attained, we are asked to believe, 
violence will serve no purpose and hence will 
quietly disappear, just as the State (in old Marxist 
theory and, perhaps, even in new) is scheduled 
to “wither away.” 

Whether such promises are believable is a 
question that everyone can well decide for 
himself. The important point here is to examine 
the assumptions that creep into an argument like 
the foregoing and that often go unexamined and 
unchallenged. The most blatant is the assertion 
that a poisonous cloud of censorship and repres¬ 
sion has descended upon university campuses in 
recent years, stifling the discussion of contro¬ 
versial issues, muzzling professors who are critical 
of the status quo, and banning every unconven¬ 
tional expression of student opinion. This is a 
falsehood so breathtaking in its audacity that 
one cannot avoid a sneaking admiration for the 
ingenuity of the Baron Munchausen who invented 
it. In no period in the history of universities— 
in Western Europe or in the U.S.A.—have there 
been so few inhibitions upon student opinion and 
conduct, so little attempted censorship of the 
books and periodicals that circulate and the 
speakers who appear on campus, and so few 
reported instances of administrative surveillance 
of the ideas expressed by professors in or out of 
the classroom. Though radical campus editors 
love to ring changes on the theme of-, “repres¬ 
sion,” their own files furnish conclusive proof of 
how free in fact they are to discuss—and if they 
choose, to advocate—anything from Maoism to 
sodomy. An ancient taboo against cannibalism 
still exercises its repressive sway, but any day now 
a fearless student editor can be expected to 
strike off that shackle. 


Threats to freedom always exist, and vigOance 
can never be safely relaxed. But tdgilance means 
the precise identification of real dangers, not the 
hysterical shouting of “Wolf! Wolf!” when a 
mouse creeps out of the woodwork. The militant 
rhetoric which equates American government 
today with the government of Nazi Germany is 
grotesquely exaggerated as to dreate, in the mind 
of anyone who knows what the Nazi regime .ms 
really like, a credibility gap that may Imd hinpo 
dismiss in contemptuous unbelief even the !mst 
responsible and well-considered criUcisj|S of 
current abuses. 


C OMPARISONS AND ANALOGIES are IMCeS- 
sary ingredients in any serious discussion of 
public affairs. But they must be subjected to the 
most exhaustive critical scrutiny, for a false 
analogy is a false guideline for action—indeed, 
to put the matter more forcefully, it is likely to 
be the guideline for a false and self-destructive 
course of action. To propagate a deliberately 
false analogy is to poison the springs of demo¬ 
cratic decision. Precisely such a calculated mis¬ 
representation takes place when the p«-fectly 
proper criticism of repressive tendencies in 
American public life is translated into the 
knowingly mendacious assertion that the United 
States has become a “fascist dictatorship”. 

There is a fundamental flaw in the reasoning 
that purports to equate the American Establish¬ 
ment (as militants are fond of calling it) with the 
Nazi rdgime. The defect is a defect of -historical 
and sociological analysis. To the extent that the 
existing American government can be said to 
manifest repressive tendencies (and any govern¬ 
ment is likely to do so in time of crisis), its re¬ 
pressiveness is that characteristic of an established 
r6gime which is seeking to maintain (he status 
quo. However strongly one may cond^n such 
repressiveness, it is not Fascismh;'pie refiressive- 
ness characteristic of Fascism is tj^e rep^sive- 
ness of a revolutionary r6gimc that Iim just 
overthrown the Establishment. And the difference 
is a profound one, even though both forms of 
repressiveness are hateful. 

An historical instance will serve to clarify the 
distinction. In 1798, as the United States drifted 
into undeclared war with the France of the Direc¬ 
tory, the Federalist Party pushed through Con¬ 
gress a set of repressive measures known as the 
Alien uid Sedition Acts. Though the American 
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Bin of Rights, which had been ratified seven 
years earlier, forbade Congress to make any law 
“abrid^ng the freedom of speech, or of the 
press,” the Sedition Act of 14 July 1798 prescribed 
a fine of as much as two thousand dollars and 
imprisonment for as long as two years for any 
person who should publish “any false, scandalous 
and malicious writings against the government,” 
or should “stir up sedition within the United 
States,” or should “excite any unlawful combi¬ 
nations ... for opposing or resisting any law of 
the United States, or any act of the President.”* 
Some ten convictions were obtained under the act, 
and opposition editors served terms in prison. 
This was repression, and it was repression 
initiated by the Establishment, for the Federalist 
Party was the party of the Establishment if any 
ever has been. 

All too rarely, however, is a comparison made 
between this repressive legislation, for which an 
Establishment must take blame, and the decrees 
on the same subject, promulgated in the same 
'period, with the same war-time danger as justi¬ 
fication, by a regime that had just overthrown an 
established order. The Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and the Citizen, adopted by the French 
National Assembly on 27 August 1789—at the 
very outset of the Revolution, and just one month 
before final passage by Congress of the American 
Bill of Rj^ts—contained the following guaran¬ 
tee, far grander in phrasing than its American 
counterpart: 

The free communication of ideas and opinions is 
one of the most precious of the rights of man; 
every citizen then can freely speak, write, and 
print, subject to lesponsibility for the abuse of this 
freedom in the cases determined by law.* 


* Sedition Act, 14 July 1798, 1 U.S. Statutes at 
Large 596-597. 

• Frank 'Maloy Anderson, The Constitutions and 
Other Select Documents Illustrative of the History of 
France, 1789-1901 (1904), p.60. This Declaration was 
subsequently incorporated in the Constitution of 
3 Septemb^ 1791, which also Included another 

S ’ision to the same effect in Title I (Anderson, p.61). 

guarantee was reiterated with little change in 
almost all subsequent constitutional documents; e.g. 
the Constitution of 24 June 1793, Declaration, Art. 7 
(p. 171); the Constitution of the Year III of the 
French Republic, 5 Fructidor, Year III (22 August 
1795), Arts. 353 and 355 (pp. 251-252); Constitu¬ 
tional Charter of 4 June 1814 (by the Restored 
Bourbons), Art. 8 (p.459). 

’ See, for example, the Press Laws of 16 April 1796 
(under the Directory), of 17 Janu^ 1800 (under the 
Comulate), of 1810 (under the First Empire), and of 
17 March 1822 (under the Bourbon Restoration). 
Anderson, pp. 254, 282-283, 434-435,488. 


Three-and-a-half years later war had and 
on 29 March 1793 the National Convention 
adopted the following decree on the press: 

Whoem* shall be convicted of havi^ composed 
or printed works or writings which incite to the 
dissolution of the national representation, die re¬ 
establishment of monarchy or of any other power 
which constitutes an attack upon the sovereignQr 
of the people, shall be arraigned before the extra¬ 
ordinary tribunal and punished with death. 

The French decree of 1793 and the American 
Sedition Act of 1798 are documents as com¬ 
parable as any pair that one is likely to encounter. 
Each was a war-time measure. Each was directed 
against the domestic opposition, and reflected a 
fear of subversion or overthrow. The first was the 
decree of a revolutionary rdgime and it carried 
the death penalty. The second was the statute of 
an established order, and its penalty was a fine 
and two years m jail. There is one other important 
difference. The American Sedition Act, by its 
own terms, expired at a fixed date, less than three 
years after its enactment, and has ever since been 
regarded by public opinion as unconstitutional. 
The French decree, on the other hand, set a 
precedent that was eagerly followed—and ex¬ 
panded—by the leaders of every successful coup 
d'itat for decades thereafter.^ 


R bpression is to be condemned 
wherever it occurs. But to say this is not to 
preclude a consideration of the diverse origins of 
repression and its varying severity. And the most 
atrocious repression we have knowledge of is 
that which occurred thirty years ago at the 
hands of the Nazis. In view of what the world 
went through at that time, we cannot be too vigil¬ 
ant in looking for evidence of any recrudesceni* 
of Fascism. But we need not be so simple-minded 
as to look only in the places we are told to look by 
partisans of the New Left. Their own tactics, 
after all, should be scrutinised with the rest for 
possible resemblances to those employed by the 
Nazis in successfully undermining and destro 3 ring 
the Weimar Republic and erecting their totali¬ 
tarian dictatorship on its ruins. And it is pertinent 
to ask whether any sort of due process of law 
will exist for critics of the regime they wish to 
erect. 

The historical parallels that the New Left and 
their militant allies have invented are wide of the 
mark, and deliberately so. Their allegation is that 
American society and the American government 
are moving, like the Weimar Republic, step by 
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stq) into a fascist dictatcmAup comparable to that 
of Hitler. But the simple and obvious historical 
fact is that the Weimar Republic did not evolve 
by slow stages into the Third Reich. The crimes 
that were committed in the name of the German 
Reich in the 19308 and ’40s were not acts of the 
Weimar Republic. They did not constitute abuses 
of power by an established regime that had grown 
increasingly repressive. They were the crimes of 
a revolutionary regime that had deliberately 
subverted the Weimar Republic and repudiated 
its institutions, to which all along they had 
applied the sneering epithet “liberal.” More than 
that, the massive atrocities which the Nazis 
committed once they had seized the power and 
resources of the nation were simply magnifica¬ 
tions of the acts of terrorism they had employed 
when, as a disciplined minority, they commenced 
their career of intimidation, subversion, and 
tiltimately genocide. 

These considerations should teach us where we 
must look if we are to detect an “incipient 
fascism” in the American Republic or the West 
European societies today. Our attention should 
be focussed not so much upon the spokesmen of 
the so-called Establishment (greatly though we 
may oppose and even distrust their policies), as 
upon the various groups (whether they label 
themselves Left or Right) which frankly propose 
to subvert this Establishment—^by simple dis¬ 
ruption if possible, by outright violence if 
necessary—and to climb to power over its ruins. 

What 1 have justt said is not a digression. A 
totalitarian takeover of the state would threaten 
the continued existence of a free, open, fair- 
minded university, just as the politicisation of 
the umversity would threaten—ultimately if not 
immediately—^the continued existence of a free, 
open, fair-minded society. Members of the 
imiversity must be alert to both kinds of threat 
and must be ready to act to uphold and defend 
the ground rules upon which freedom, both in the 
university and in society, depend. This is not 
politicisation, but the opposite. The distinction 
will be clear if we shift our attention elsewhere. 
In the realm of sport an umpire or referee is not sup¬ 
posed to stand idly by while the rules of the game 
are broken. On the contrary, he is expected to 
exercise his authority vigorously and to impose 
whatever penalties may be necessary to prevent 
any contestant from breaking the rules and 
destroying the game by turning it into a fiee-for- 
aU. To do so does not make the umpire a partisan 


in the contest. When he calls a foul on one 
he is by no means joining the opposing team. 
His impartiality, indeed, is his onty reason for 
being in the game at all. The etymology of 
the word “umpire” tells the story. In Middle 
English he was a "noumpere” the word ha ving 
been taken from Old French, where *'nonper 
simply meant not one of the peers or equals or 
principals in the contest. The umpire has no 
business deciding that one side is, on the whole, 
the worthier. And he betrays his trust completely 
if he begins to favour it and to call fouls only on 
its opponents. Such perfidy is the analogue of 
politicisation. 

To be impartial, objective, and fair-minded is 
not to run away from the contest. The umpire is 
not an ostrich burying his head in the sand. And 
the scholar who goes after objective data, who 
weighs evidence, who listens to arguments on 
both sides, and who is ready to revise his conclui 
sions when an error is revealed—he is not 
avoiding the world’s problems but facing them 
squarely and honestly. In doing so it is be who is 
the genuine activist. Moreover, the university is 
an activist institution, not on those occasions 
when it allows classes to be interrupted for mass 
rallies, but when it makes sure that its own proper 
work goes steadily forward in classrooms, 
laboratories, and libraries. As an institution of 
higher education it has an obligation to send 
forth its graduates in possession of something 
more valuable for the world than a headful of 
second-hand slogans. And as an institution for 
the advancement of knowledge it serves the World 
best by insisting that its members conduct 
themselves as scholars, not propagandists, and 
by protectihg from interference and intimidation 
those who carry out honestly their professional 
duty of inquiring critically and objectively into 
the whole range of human concerns and announc¬ 
ing their documented, if often controversial, 
conclusions. 

The conclusions, more often than not, are 
controversial. The allegation that American 
universities and their faculties have been timid 
apologists for U.S. foreign policy or credulous 
dupes of a military-industrial-labour complex 
will hardly survive a monKnt’s serious examina¬ 
tion. Over the past few decades no professional 
group in American society has come as close to 
being so fearless, so independent, or so critical as 
the university community in examining the great 
issues of foreign affairs and collective security, as 
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yftm as the domestic problems of racial discrimi- 
oation, poverty, and environmental poUntion. 
In these highly controversial areas, universities 
have been aUe to exercise infiuence because, and 
only because, they have enjoyed public respect. 
And this respect has been given to the extent, and 
only to the extent, that the commitment of the 
university to the impartial and unbiased in¬ 
vestigation of issues has been recognised by the 
public as a genuine commitment. Had the uni¬ 
versity sacrificed its integrity by succumbing to 
politicisation, it would have exercised no such 
influence. Pronouncements emanating from a 
"kept” university would have possessed no more 
credibility than the nondescript "scientific 
studies,” so called, which hucksters foist upon 
the commercial television audience. 

Objectivity, scientific rigour, and «:holarly 
integrity are valuable, however, for a far more 
important reason than that these qualities obtain 
a respectful hearing for scholars and scientists. 
These qualities are indispensable safeguards in 
every situation where the welfare of society or 
of individual human beings depends in any way 
upon the accuracy and validity of the findings on 
which policies will finally be based. To the 
impatient activist, the meticulous testing of 
conclusions is so much academic mumbo-jumbo, 
standing iii the way of an immediate and whole¬ 
sale application of new insights and new ways of 
doing things—insights and methods that are still 
untested, to be sure, but that promise benefits too 
great to be postponed. The best commentary on 
this argument is the history of thalidomide. 


Impatience to put a hopeful new drug to use led 
to the by-passing of rigorous scientific procedures. 
Thousands of hopelessly defoimed children, with 
long years of suffering before them, form a living 
and tortured monument to an irresponsibly 
activist pharmacology. 

To look at the side-effects before rushing pell- 
mell into action—this could almost be a definition 
of the critical method. It is a method that ought 
to command increasing respect as we contem¬ 
plate, in another sphere, the frightem'ng eco¬ 
logical damage that has resulted from neglect of 
the principle. 


A FINAL WORD as an historian. One func¬ 
tion of a university is to keep alive and 
usable the knowledge and ideas of the past. This 
is not because the past has said the last word, but 
because it happens to have said the first. The 
facts and concepts and insights that are necessary 
for dealing with the exigent problems of a com¬ 
plicated world cannot all be found in one nearby, 
convenient cupboard. Hie scholar must ransack 
other places and other times. But everything he 
finds, whether in the past or the pr^nt, whetl^r 
on this continent or another, is to be the object 
not of worship but of intense critical examination. 
And the motive, even of the historian, is to 
enrich and illumine the present, to answer and 
not to deny its needs, to encourage the expansion 
of knowledge, not to keep the intellectual activity 
of men within bounds that someone once thought 
proper to prescribe. 


History 

All in darkness, a sealed train speeds 
Through Southfields, a village station. 

It is destined for Waterloo, 

It has come from Wimbledon. 

What bearded brain docs it bear? 

Or what rough beast could it carry? 

A dozen of us, fairly honest workers. 

Are left at the platform’s edge looking silly. 

D. J. Enright 



Abdul Wahab aUBayati 


‘Ain-al-Shams: or the Metamorphoses 

of Ibn-'^Arabi in his 
Translation of Desires 


I support Q.asyfm. 

A gazelle courses behind the green moon in the dark: 

A rose, I pin on it the steed of the beloved: 

A plaintive lamb, an alphabet, 

I make of it a song: Damascus throws herself in its arms, a necklet of light. 

I support Qasyun 
An apple I bite it, 

A picture I clutch it 
Under the shirt of wool. 

I speak to the sparrow 
And the Barada enthralled: 

Each name I invoke, it is her I am invoking: 

Each sunset house I call, it is hers I implore. 

The One with all is made 
One: shadow with shade. 

After me was the world bom and before. 

Addressed me the Lord, the lover, the slave, 

Lightning and cloud. 

The All-Highest 

Gave me, after unclouding, a gazelle. 

But I let her leap after light in the cities of the depths. 

Strangers caught her in the fields of the forsaken land; 

They flayed even before they slaughtered. 

Of her skin they stretched out lute-strings: 

I pluck them. The trees of night put out leaves while weep 
The .song-bird of the wind 
The lovers of Barada enthralled 
The Master crucified upon the wall. 

She leads me blind to exile: Eye of the Sun. 

She enslaved me, as I enslaved her, under the sky of the east. 

I gave her, she gave me, a rose: we pray in God’s kingdom waiting for lightning. 

But she returned to Damascus 

With the birds and dawn light 

Leaving her slave in exile 

Jesting, rebellious, for sale: 

Dead and living; 

Drawing in water books or on the sand 

Her child’s brow, her eyes the flare of lightning across night 

And a world that dies or is bom before the cry of death or birth. 



O land on which decay 
The flesh of steeds and women 
The corpses of ideas: 

O scant ears of com— 

This is the time of death and reaping. 

Near is Damascus. 

Far is Damascus. 

Who staunches the memory of the condemned before execution? 

Who puts on the robe of the saint and martyr? 

Who is burned like me in the fire of longing? 

O virgin town 
O prophetess 

Are death and separation, is voyaging, our decree? 

On this earth with no water no grass no fire 
Only the flesh of steeds and women 
And the corpses of ideas. 

To approach is forbidden: 

On this earth, if you love, the law condemns you 
At once to madness. 

I return to Damascus after death 
Supporting Qasyun. 

For on this earth, bound by sky and desert, 

By sky and ocean, 

Its dead pursued me, locked on me tomb's gate. 

Besieging Damascus, 

Arousing the All-Highest against me 
Who, after unclouding, slew the gazelle. 

Yet evading the besiegers I returned 
Supporting Qasyun. 

An apple I bite it, 

A picture I clutch it 
Under shirt of wool. 

Who will staunch the bleeding? 

All that we love voyages or dies. 

O ships of silence, O books of water: the wind arrested 
Our meeting: a new birth,,an age oncoming— 

Now falls from my face, your face, shadow and mask: 

The walls loo are falling. 

translated by Desmond Stewart 


Turjoman al-Ashwaq, or The Translation of Desires is one of the 150 or so extant works of the 
Sufi poet Muhyiuddin Abu ‘Abdallah ibn al-‘Arabi. Bom in Spain in 1165, Ibn-‘Arabi 
travelled widely in the Islamic world until he took up residence in Damascus, where he died 
in 1240. 

‘Ain-al-Shams is the name of his beloved, whom he identifies with everything in nature and 
perhaps secretly with nature’s creator as well. (“Eye of the Sun” is also a name for the sunflower.) 
In Arabic the sun (al-shams) is feminine, while the moon (al-qamr) is masculine. 

Qa^im is the mount which overlooks Damascus; the poet’s tomb lies at its feet. 

“The shirt of wool” (qamis al-suf) was the uniform of the Islamic mystic; the term sufi 
probably derives from sif, or “wool”. Barada is the river of Damascus. 

“The Master crucified upon the wall”: al-Hallaj, put to death in Abbasid Baghdad for daring 
to claim that "I and the Truth are One”. The poem was written in 1970. 



Ciolumn 

T hree years ago, 
in its August 1969, 
issue. Encounter pub¬ 
lished an article, ‘ ‘Down 
and Out on the Ameri¬ 
can Campus,” by Ben 
Morreale, which pre¬ 
sented a somewhat un¬ 
conventional view of 
certain aspects of 
American university life. I am glad to sec that the 
article has now been republished as the first 
chapter of a book, Down and Out in Academia,^ 
in which Professor Morreale has been able to 
describe at greater length his rather specialised 
experience of the contemporary academic scene 
in the United States. 

Professor Morreale’s title, both of his article 
and his book, will no doubt remind many of his 
readers of George Orwell’s Down and Out in 
Paris and London, and he makes it clear in his 
preface that the reference is intentional. For 
Orwell’s book was an account of his experience 
as a plongeur, a dishwasher and general odd-job 
man, in the filthy and greasy caverns which were 
the kitchens of luxury hotels; it was an account 
of the poverty, degrading and humiliating, to 
which capitalism condemned large groups of 
workers in order that the rich might enjoy their 
pleasures, and in Orwell’s hands the luxury hotel, 
with the privileged surrounded by the ameniti^ 
of its upper floors while the poor sweated in its 
lower depths, became a peculiarly vivid image of 
a type of society in which rich and poor are as 
complementary to each other as the two faces of 
a single coin. 

Something of the same kind. Professor 
Morreale suggests, is true about academic 
society as it has developed in the United States, 
though there is much in what he has to say which 
might apply, mutatis mutandis, to Britain or 
Europe or anywhere else in the world. Just as, in 
Orwell’s experience, the luxe, calme et volupti of 
the luxury hotel flowered out of the poverty and 
degradation of the plongeur, so in Professor 
Morreale’s the genuine intellectual achievements 
of the university at its best rest upon an infra¬ 
structure of intellectual frustration, impoverish¬ 
ment and boredom which often drives its victims 
into desperate efforts to e.scape from the vicious 
circle in which, like rats in a trap, they are caught. 
If capitalism has its seamy side, its underworld, 
its lower depths, so also has the academic world, 
and it is through these nether regions that Profes- 
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$or l^oneale oilers to ctmdtict us, a conten^KirtDy 
Virgi] who constitutes himself our guide to the 
academic Inferno on whose gates are inscribed; 
All hope abandon ye who enter here. 

Of course, to many, and especially those 
who regard the inunense expansion of the 
universities since World War II as an unqualified 
blessing, the sombre colours of Professor 
Morreale’s account will appear absurdly mis¬ 
placed; how can it be that a system whose 
objective is to bestow the benefits of a university 
education on all those who wish to avail them¬ 
selves of them should have engendered all the 
misery, desperation and intellectual confusion 
which Professor Morreale claims to have en¬ 
countered in his academic travels? Could such a 
purpose lead to such a result? Professor Morreale 
would answer that it could and that it does, and 
even if one does not wholly agree with him 
there are certainly some aspects of the university 
system as it has developed in recent years that 
makes one feel that he is not entirely wrong. 

One might consider, for instance, the astonish¬ 
ing fact that by today there are something like 
ten million students in the United States, rather 
more than the entire population of the continent 
of Australia and nearly a half of the entire age 
group between eighteen and twenty-one. Has 
there ever been any society with such an 
inexhaustible fund of intellectual 'ability that it 
could support a university population of such a 
size? Or perhaps we should consider the equally 
impressive, or perhaps disturbing, statistics for 
the output of higher degrees (it is almost im¬ 
possible to think of such a system except in 
terms of the conveyor belt); according to 
Professor Morreale, “rumour has it that annual 
production might be up to 30,000 in all fields.” 
Thirty thousand Ph.Ds every year! Of these the 
University of Berkeley already supplies an annual 
production quota of 1500 doctorates. 

To achieve such results there has been an 
immense increase in the institutions and instru¬ 
ments of higher learning. Between 1967-68 and 
1968-69 the number of schools granting higher 
degrees increased from 2,489 to 2,537; that is to 
say, 48 new schools were founded in a single 
year. Between 1946 and 1965 the number of 
learned journals multiplied from 86 to 186. It 
should be added, however, that despite the huge 
expansion in the number of graduate schools, 
and of the university system as a whole, they 
offer little prospect of employment to those who 
have presumably benefited by it. A sample taken 
by Newsweek showed that, in one year, 394 
Ph.Ds were competing for 43 available academic 
jobs, and 347 Ph.Ds in Chenoistry were competing 
for 29 jobs. 
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One does not have to beUeve in the proposition 
that, in matters of university education, more 
necessarily means worse, to suspect that in a 
university system which is expanding at such a 
rate tho^ must be a considerable maladjustment 
of means to ends; it seems, on the face of it, 
luilikely that the austere ptuposes and ideals 
which universities are designed to promote can 
be adapted to meet the needs of what is in effect 
a huge mass market. One would guess that such 
a system would be characterised, like an oil- 
refinery, by the number and variety of its 
waste products, only, alas! without the same 
possibilities of profitably exploiting them. They 
would be waste both from the point of view of 
society, which could find no use for them, and 
from the point of view of the individual, in 
whom the university has created exaggerated 
expectations which it has been unable to fulfil. 
What future could one predict for a student who, 
on being given a reading list, protested that since 
it took her 110 miles to drive to the university, it 
was unreasonable to ask her to read books as 
well; or another who, on a similar occasion, 
simply replied; “You didn’t expect me to read all 
that crap, did you?” 

It is on these waste products that Professor 
Morreale has concentrated his attention. He has 
nothing to tell us about the many great and 
distinguished universities which the United 
States possessed and which continue to provide 
an education in which both teachers and students 
can find satisfaction; what he has to tell us about 
is the far greater number of institutions which 
have long ago abandoned any serious pursuit of 
learning and desperately search for some other 
ideal of university education to put in its place. 
His book is based on his experiences as a peri¬ 
patetic university teacher in “expcriraental” 
institutions in which learning is subsidiary to the 
development of the student’s personality; in small 
liberal arts colleges which seek to develop a 
cwriculum, and methods of instruction adapted 
to the needs and capacities of students who have 
never submitted themselves to any serious aca¬ 
demic discipline; in isolated rural academies in 
which university education has become a kind of 
social engineering designed primarily to create 
an anti-society in which students and teachers 
alike can find a refuge from the pressures of 
contemporary American life. 

Professor Morreale does not need to say that 
ail American universities are like this; tdl he 
has to say is that such institutions exist in large 
numbers, constituting an educational limbo in 
which the true idea of a university ling^ on, if 
at all, only as a pale shadow of what it once was. 
This applies as much to teachers as to-taught, 
for both have succumbed to tiie insidious cor- 
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luptions of a system in which aspirations, how¬ 
ever vague and incoherent, are valued more 
highly than knowledge or ability, and academic 
freedom is interpreted to mean, not the freedom 
to teach and learn without any restrictions except 
those which the university imposes on itself, but 
the kind of freedom, or anarchy, which prevails 
when all genuine forms of intellectual discipline 
have been abolished. It applies most of all to 
the administrators, for whom the joys and re¬ 
wards of organisation have become a substitute 
for frustrated academic hopes and ambitioas. 

In the kind of intellectual anarchy which 
prevails under such conditions, Professor Mor¬ 
reale identifies the source of the peculiar spirit of 
boredom, frustration and nihilism which he 
regards as characteristic of the institutions in 
which he has had the misfortune to teach; it is a 
spirit which is not alleviated, but rather exacer¬ 
bated, by a genial tolerance of every kind of 
“experimentation” in drugs, sex or artificially 
stimulated forms of mysticism. It has its counter¬ 
part, however, in the equally peculiar spirit of 
repressiveness and intolerance which exhibits 
itself when students, for lack of any other intel¬ 
lectual authority, and under the guise of “re¬ 
structuring” the university, take power into their 
own hands. 


O NE OF PROFESSOR morreale’s saddest 
stories is of a small experimental college in 
northern New England, which he calls Brook 
Farm II, where the particular studies “of the 
individual pupils, whether old or young, male 
or female, are to be strictly regulated according to 
their individual needs,” and where the faculty 
was expected “to care deeply for their students 
as human beings, to have a deep interest in each 
student as a whole person whose total experience 
is learning and whose motivations for that learn¬ 
ing are personal.” Professor Morreale did his best 
to teach history according to this injunction but 
found it slightly difficult to satisfy his pupils’ deep 
and personal need for a class in “History and the 
Self.” They wanted, a big boy from the Bronx 
explained, to talk about big things; “Big things 
that relate to me.” Nevertheless, Professor 
Morreale persevered, but could not entirely 
exclude from his discussions with his class those 
minor matters of history which actually demand 
a little knowledge; as a result, he found that his 
class had been suspended by order of the EPC, 
the students* educational policy committee. 

“In some colleges”, says Professor Morreale, 
“if someone knocks on the door early in the 
morning, you know it’s the milkman. At Brook 
Farm II, you can be sure it’s the EPC.” His own 
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visitation, however, took place late at night, 
when he had already gone to bed, and was carried 
out by three boys and a stem-looking giri who 
explained that they wwe the EPC and were 
starting an investigation, the results of which 
would be given to the college President, who in 
turn would use it when Professor Morreale’s 
contract came up for renewal. The investigation 
proceeded. 

The girl began to take notes, something I had 
never seen done at Brook Farm II; it touched me. 

“Is it true that you have begun to lecture to your 
group?** 

“Well, I talk for about twenty, fifteen minutes, 
about some period that—but only about something 
that I know very weU... .’* 

“Then you do lecture?” 

“1 guess I do.’* I had to lower my eyes. 

“Is it true that you have regimented the thought 
of the group by giving assignments, constricting the 
vision of the students by narrowing the field to 
simple 18th-centuiy history?” 

“We had to begin somewhere.” 

“You don’t begin; the students begin,” she said, 
vexed and motherly. 

It was explained to Professor Morreale that 
“this is a student-oriented outfit ... we gotta 
self-express ourselves. You gotta see that, Ben— 
er—sir?” Professor Morreale explained that he 
was afraid he and his class might have been 
wasting their time, and received the stem reply: 
“It may seem wasted to you, but not to the 
group. Stop making value judgments.” 

This was really the end of Professor Morreale’s 
attempt to combine a deep interest in his students 
as individuals with the teaching of history; 
“The rest of the year I listened to their personal 
needs, which seemed to orbit round sex.” He left 
Brook Farm II in the same spirit as Nathaniel 
Hawthorne when he left the original Brook 
Farm, to return to Cambridge, Mass.: “and all 
those respectable blockheads who kept a death 
grip on one or two ideas which has not come 
into vogue since yesterday morning... 

T he sharpest impression left by Professor 
Morreale’s macabre yet entertaining picture 
of what he calls “the Skid Row of academic life” 


is that for many students and thrir teachen 
the university is no longer an introduction to, 
and preparation for, adult life; it is rathn: a 
rafu^ and asylum in which adolescence can be 
continued indefinitely and they can hope to 
establish an alternative, a “counter-culture”, to 
the form which society has taken in the United 
States. 

It is, however, not only teachers and students 
who cherish such a hope. In an illuminating 
article, O Pioneers!, in the July issue of Com¬ 
mentary, Miss Sonia Rudikoff describes some 
of the wide variety of communities which have 
established themselves in the United States as a 
means of achieving a release from its dominant 
cultiu^. Some are urban communes, dedicated to 
serving the urban poor. Others are rural ones, 
which have bought or leased land in depopulated 
areas and live by subsistence farming. 

Some groups are “revolutionary”, some anarch¬ 
ist, some organised on specific Yoga, Buddhist, 
Sufi or other principles, some based on sexual 
reform, some on dietary reform, some on Skinnerian 
ideas, some on drugs, or encounter theory, or 
extra-sensory perception. There are women’s 
communes, there are urban workers’ collectives in 
various professions, there are recreations of 
Indian tribes, there are the Jesus Freaks the Child¬ 
ren of God, the Havurat Shalom. 

Miss Rudikoff estimates that the total member¬ 
ship of such groups may be as large as two-and- 
a-half to three-and-a-half millions, all equally 
dedicated to the principle that there is no health 
in American society as it now exists and that 
salvation is only to be found in a total rejection 
of all the values, including the intellectual values, 
which have made it what it is. 

In this, of course, they resemble the academic 
communities, the Down-and-Out universities, 
which Professor Morreale describes. They are the 
realisation 'of the ideals of his Brook Farm II; 
and indeed one might say that the impulse to 
create a “counter-culture” on which Aey arc 
founded has at least succeeded so far as to have 
created already its own form of university. 
Unfortunately it is not only in Skid Row, or in 
the United States, that its effects are evident. 
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Thinking About the Past 

The Management of Social Change--By Andrew Shonfield 


H ow DID WE ESCAPE from the subsistence 
society? At any time in the history of man¬ 
kind imtil about 200 years ago there was a severe 
upper limit to the improvement that could be 
attained in the well-being of any considerable 
group of people settled in one place. The ceiling 
imposed on the standard of living by the material 
resources available was both low and inexorable. 
Of course there were communities which at 
various times succeeded in bettering themselves; 
they might build a road which opened up the 
supply of goods that they wanted, or construct a 
tank to provide themselves with a reserve of 
water for the dry season. But these were once-and- 
for-all operations. It is probable that they had 
something of the character of acts of God; it 
might well have, seemed like blasphemy to allow 
oneself‘to expect to have them repeated often. 
The very notion of an established prospect of 
continuously rising living standards would have 
been regarded as strange at any time before the 
Industrial Revolution. People assumed that there 
was bound to be a stop—soon. 

E. A. Wrigley has usefully described the 
mechanics of this process in pre-industrial 
societies in terms of a model of “negative feed¬ 
back”—the Increase in wealth produces an 
increase in the number of consumers which in 
turn halts the original process. 

Each period of economic growth was eventually 
cut short before reaching the point at which it was 
self-sustained and progressive. The ii^od of indus¬ 
trial revolution is that period in which this restric¬ 
tion is overcome, in which the whole system of 
relationships between population, economy, and 
society is so changed that the process of growth no 
longer sets up barriers to its own further progress.^ 

But the way in which we emerged from this box 
is still very obscure, and the debate about it 
among historians is as fierce as ever. 

There have been many interesting discoveries 
in recent years about the crucial period of change¬ 
over to modem industrial society; but as each 

^ E. A. Wrigley, Population and History (1969). 

* John Hicks, A Theory of ^xtnoMe History (1969). 


new block of historical data is added some 
seemingly well-founded portion of the existing 
edifice of reconstruction wobbles and threatens to 
collapse. The doubts proliferate as rapidly as the 
new building blocks. One reason why the debate 
attracts so much passion and intellectual energy 
is its relevance to what is, with the possible 
exception of the threat of nuclear war, the most 
pressing issue of our time—the attainment of a 
decent standard of life for three-quarters of the 
population of the globe living in under-developed 
countries. 

Many of these countries have in fact already 
begun to move away from the conditions of a 
subsistence economy; a rhythm of continuous 
growth has begun to be established. But the 
achievement is still tenuous. How can it be made 
more secure? We do not in fact know how 
societies are changed so that they can be relied 
upon to expand their output faster than their 
population and to go on expanding. It is not to be 
supposed that India or West Africa will follow 
the same course as that traversed by Europe and 
North America during the Industrial Revolutions 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. But if we under¬ 
stood more about the essential elements of our 
own experience of changing from one kind of 
society to another, we should at least be in a 
position to proffer some more useful advice than 
we have been able to supply to the under¬ 
developed countries so far. 

There are of course, special difficulties about 
applying knowledge of this historical kind to 
practical situations in the contemporary world. 
Historians make constructs for their own intel¬ 
lectual purposes; they need them to impose some 
logical order on their over-abundant material. 
But these constructs, which are designed to serve 
as explanatory devices, do not necessarily work 
at all well when they are taken over confidently 
by policy-makers as predictive devices. This 
important distinction between the uses of a theory 
of history is emphasised powerfully in a recent 
remarkable work by Sir John Hicks,* which sets 
out to identify the causes of the main changes in 
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the organteations of men in society from the 
beginnings of urban living down to the emergence 
of tlw welfare state. The book is remarkable both 
for its brevity (170 pages of text) and the sim¬ 
plicity of its iangua^, and I want to use some of 
its ideas to explore the question of the contribu¬ 
tion of historical knowledge to the understanding 
—^and ultimately the management—of social 
change. 

Marx as Model 

H icks consciously models himself on 
Marx as a historian. It was Marx, he says, 
who showed how the methods and insights of 
economic analysis could be used to identify “the 
logical processes at work in history.” Marx went 
so far as to assert that if one knew the facts about 
production and trade in a given time and place 
then one would be able to deduce logically what 
form of society and political organisation went 
with It. The capacity to make such a deduction he 
derived from the nature of economic theory, 
which is concerned with the process of optimisa¬ 
tion—the identification of the most efficient 
means (i.e. those involving the least cost) with the 
technology available to achieve given output 
objectives. In Marx’s view men in organised 
groups can be relied upon to behave in a rational 
optimising fashion in the long run, and the 
objective which will guide them is the production 
of more wealth. That is why feudalism had to 
give way to capitalism at a certain stai^, and why 
capitalism will inevitably be replaced by socialism. 

Hicks does not think that cause and effect can 
be identified in a simple one-to-one relationship 
of this kind. There is no unique ineluctable socid 
outcome from a given economic situation. There¬ 
fore prediction is out. But economic explanation 
of the course of history remains very much in. 
That is because much (indeed, he believes the 
greater part) of all social organisation and change 
can be understood by means of a model of the 
relationships between people which are necessary 
for the efficient conduct of trade and production. 

The model, it is important to notice, derives 
from knowledge which is not itself historical. 
That is what makes it such a powerful explanatory 
tool for the exploration of the grand processes of 

* I think that there are difficulties about this ap¬ 
proach. These will be discussed later. For the present 
It will suffice to point to the fact that one is not 
generally looking for a model of behaviour which 
guarantees the smallest minimum average deviation 
from reality over the greatest number of individual 
instances, but one which provides the most accurate 
guide to what is likely to happen in the special circum¬ 
stances leading to significant change in the situation. 
The two desid^ta do not by any means invariably 
march together. 


history. It supplies an hidependent check on the 
relative signi&ance of the differmit pieces of diUa 
churned up by historical experience, and does so 
in a satisfactorily intelligible way. If one’s judg¬ 
ment of the significance of the past depended 
exclusively on the examination of the records of 
happenings, it would be wholly dominated by the 
accidents of documentary activity, the making of 
the original documents and their subsequent 
discovery and assembly. And that in turn would 
put one at the mercy of the tastes ^d the selective 
bias of those concerned with the collection of the 
data. 

Where does the independent knowledge which 
the economist brings to bear on historical material 
derive from? It is not a priori knowled^. It is 
based, Hicks indicates, on our experience of 
certain regularities in the pattern of behaviour of 
people engaged in production and trade. Some of 
this can be given statistical validation; but much 
of It cannot. There is a lot of personal experience 
that goes into the development of the key 
hypotheses which the economist deploys in his 
study of history. He has to ask himself, Hicks 
says, such questions as: What would 1 do in this 
situation, if / were the kind of person that a 
medieval merchant or a Greek slave-owner was? 

Thus there is a two-fold psychological require¬ 
ment, first a straightforward introspective one— 
it IS necessary to know enough about one’s own 
processes of action and motivation to envisage 
one’s likely response to an unfamiliar situktion— 
and second a capacity for psychological trans¬ 
ference, modifying one’s responses in the light of 
the imagined life experience of the historical types 
whose behaviour is being explored. These are 
large demands. But, fortunately, economic history 
is not concerned with the precise sequences and 
mechanics of particular events. The hypotheses 
about how a representative medieval merchant 
behaved cannot be invalidated simply by showing 
that a particular merchant of the period for whom 
records exist thought and acted in a different way. 
What the hypothesis is supposed to do is to 
provide a set of norms to which the behaviour of 
most merchants of the Middle Ages tended to 
approximate. It may even be that no single indi¬ 
vidual ever wholly conformed to the hypothetical 
model. How then is one to know whether it is a 
good or a bad model? The test, I would suggest, 
is a practical one. If two conditions are fulfilled— 
the deviations of individual instances from tlie 
model are on average smsdl, and secondly are 
readily explicable in terms of the particular 
circumstances and characters involved in each 
case—the model’s usefulness as an explanatory 
device is not impaired. The intellectual tool that 
is being employed in this kind of exercise is what 
Max Weber called an “ideal type”.* 
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**Command Society*' & 
^Customary Society** 

T he strengths and weaknesses of 
the method can best be understood by 
observing it at work in the hands of a master like 
Hicks. Of the two components of the economic 
model of social evolution—production and ex¬ 
change—^he attaches especial in^rtance to the 
second. To see why, one has to go back to the 
earliest forms of social organisation. Hicks 
distinguishes two basic types of primitive 
grouping—the “command” society and the 
“customary” society. 

In the first, social relations are determined 
predominantly by orders from above. This involve 
a high degree of explicitness about where power 
resides; and that in turn means that ordered 
responses can be changed from time to time even 
in dealing with the same type of situation. It has 
more flexibility in the face of emergencies than is 
possessed by societies whose behaviour is deter¬ 
mined by customary rules. A command society 
in conditions of pressure from outside stands a 
much better chance of survival than a customary 
society. With success its principle of centralisa¬ 
tion of power tends to be reinforced. Its natural 
form is a tyranny. But with success also comes the 
enlargement of the area covered by the social unit, 
an increase in the range of activities covered by it 
and in the complexity of social relationships. 
It becdmes very difficult to manage the system 
solely by means of explicit orders from above. 
Indeed, even the most extreme kind of command 
society is never in practice so managed. The con¬ 
duct of social life, even of the simplest kind, 
requires a measure of decentralisation, leaving 
room for personal judgment in the face of par¬ 
ticular tasks whose detail cannot be entirely fore¬ 
seen by those with the power of command. 

Moreover, even if they could foresee it all they 
would not want to. The explanation of why this 
is so provides a good illustration of Hicks* 
psychological method. I give the passage in full. 

The need for delegation is commonly explained 
in terms of limited capacity for oversight. The 
manager cannot be everywhere at once; and he 
cannot know everything at once. That ty itself is a 
sufficient reason for delegation. But it is probable 
that there is a further reason. The power to take 
decisions, even over a limited field, is a thing on 
which the normal person sets considerable value; 
he has to be called on to be something more than a 
mere automaton if he is to give of his best. He 
needs, at the least, a little freedom to do his own 
job his own' way. It is only by the most iron discip¬ 
line that he can be depri^^ of that freedom. Why 
should one take the trouble to exercise such pres¬ 
sure, unless it is needed? It is simpler to delegate. 

The universal urge towards the delegation of 
some functions is in fact at the core of the explana¬ 
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tion of the next crucial stage of evolution. 

This stage is entitled by Hicks **T1ie of 
the Market”, and its characteristic features are 
first the increasing sophistication and then the 
specialisation of the functions of exchange. 
Since the business of exchanging goods in con¬ 
ditions of shifting supply and demand is pre¬ 
eminently one that does not lend itself to being 
conducted by fiat, it tends to be the firat thing 
that escapes from the detailed control of the 
rulers of the command society. There are power¬ 
ful reasons why having once been let loose it 
makes good, and progressively consolidates, its 
escape. It is not just that fixing by order the 
prices at which a variety of goods are to be 
exchanged at different times and in different 
places is an extremely cumbersome business. It 
also interferes with the efficient conduct of the 
process of exchange, in which the rulers them¬ 
selves are a closely interested party. It is usually 
the ruler who, b^use of his style of life and 
wealth, has an especially wide variety of wants to 
be satisfied; his aim is to get his tribute or taxes, 
which are collected in kind, exchanged against 
other goods on the most advantageous terms 
obtainable. Unless there is a place in which buyers 
and sellers come together systematically to haggle 
(Le. to contemplate a variety of hypothetical 
bargains as a preliminary to making a transaction 
at a mutually agreed price), it will be impc^sible 
to ensure tlmt prices are indeed being set at a 
level which brings out the maximum number of 
suppliers of goods that he wants and purchasers 
of those he has to offer. In other words, a number 
of potential exchan^ transactions that would 
have been acceptable to both sides will be 
frustrated. 

Rulers who exchange goods with other terri¬ 
tories outside their control are especially anxious 
to get their prices right. Without market-places in 
which independent buyers and sellers make 
bargains which they regard as satisfactory, the 
rulers will never be sure that they are arranging 
matters in ways that are most advantageous to 
them. 

It is characteristic that the planners in Soviet 
countries today are constantly worried about 
whether they are selling their goods abroad on 
terms which fully reflect the “real” value of the 
work and the materials put into thenu In the 
trade that th^ conduct among themselves in 
Comecon, they have arranged to price their goods 
at the levels set by transactions among capitalist 
countries. They go to great trouble to investigate 
precisely what prices are being paid for a variety 
of products in the capitalist world market. 

One of the planners (non-Russian) once 
remarked to me jocularly: “We couldn’t afford a 
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world revolution—if c^ftalism didn’t exist 
somewhere we would have to invent it!” 

European Traders 

I T FOLLOWS FROM ALL THIS that given the 
appropriate conditions—^including such things 
as the capiacity to transport goods over long dis¬ 
tances to foreign lands and also the absence of a 
single effective government ruling over a very 
wide trading area, like China—a class of mer¬ 
chants is likely to emerge with considerable 
political power. In Medieval and Renaissance 
Europe the conditions were very favourable. The 
great expansion of European power and influence 
over the rest of the world from the second half of 
the 15 th century onwards was carried forward by 
traders, people who specialised in carrying good^ 
between distant places, who were expert at choos¬ 
ing products for exchange which gave them 
advantageous bargains, not by people who were 
producers with a line of goods to sell looking for 
profitable outlets. 

On the contrary, as Professor Cipolla has 
pointed out in his book on European technology 
in an Eastern setting. Clocks and Culture, the 
balance of trade of European states with Asia 
and the Far East in the post-Renaissance period 
was persistently adverse—to the chagrin of the 
mercantilist writers and politicians of the time 
who complained loudly of the drain of gold and 
silver bullion from Europe occasioned by the trade 
with the East. Europe was a heavy importer of 
Eastern goods, with very little that was acceptable 
to its suppliers to offer in exchange. The European 
merchant impulse meanwhile expressed itself in 
the development of a substantial carrying trade 
in goods of local origin between the ports of Asia. 
Swift no doubt reflects a common situation of the 
time (he dates it 1707) in the opening pages of 
A Voyage to Laputa: 

... we went to Tonquin, where the captain resolved 
to continue some time, because many of the goods 
he intended to buy were not ready, nor could he 
expect to be dispatched in several months. There¬ 
fore, in hopes to defray some of the charges he must 
be at, he bought a sloop, loaded it with several sorts 
of goods, wherewith the Tonquinese usually trade 
to the neighbouring islands, and putting fourteen 
men on board, whereof three were of the country, 
be appointed me master of the sloop, and ^ve me 
power to traffic while he transacted his aSairs at 
Tonquin. 

Cipolla’s case study of clocks in the develop¬ 
ment of European commercial relations with China 
and Japan in the 16th and 17th centuries supplies a 
striking illustration of the way in which merchants 
were converted into purveyors of home-made 
articles in which Europeans had a demonstrable 
technical advantage. It was not for want of 


trying other products of European manufacture. 
But as Cipolla says, “most of the European 
manufactures either ^d not interest the peoples 
of Asia or could not compete with siniilar 
products of Oriental making.” 

Hicks in fact sees the demands coming from 
this active and powerful body of European traders 
with the East for new goods to sell to thdr 
difficult customers as one of the powerful 
impulses leading to the industrial revolution in 
the 18th and 19th centuries. His line of argument 
is another good example of the application of the 
economist’s brand of thinking to the underlying 
processes of history. He starts from the law of 
diminishing returns in relation to merchants’ 
profits. 

The first generation of merchants who open up 
a new somce of supply or uncover a new market 
for their products are quite likely to make a 
killing. But as more people come in, attracted by 
the high profits offered by the trade, prices at the 
point of sale will tend to fall. Equally, the favour¬ 
able terms on which purchases were made from 
the new source of supply will gradually be eroded. 
Thus it is possible to make the generalisation that 
merchants as a class tend constantly to be seeking 
for new opportunities to enlarge the volume of 
their sales in order to compensate for the ten¬ 
dency for profit on each unit sold to diminish. 

Their tactics may take two forms—either 
aggressive salesmanship leading to the conquest 
of new markets or diversification of the content 
of trade leading to extra sales of new types of 
products. In the late 17th and early 18th centuries, 
the evidence suggests, the European traders’ 
search for new markets in the East was blocked. 
The barriers to trade erected by China and Japan 
at this period were one factor. So there was a 
stimulus to the output of new products in which 
Europeans had a productive advantage. As 
Hicks remarks, something like this, with the 
external trading interest pushing the development 
of home industry, had occurred before—^in the 
ceramics trade of Athens in the ancient world and 
the woollen industry of Florence in the Middle 
Ages. 

Bor OF COURSE MANY OTHER THINOS wcie re¬ 
quired to convert the demand for some new 
products into the European Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion. The advance of scientific and, above all 
technological knowledge was one decisive ele¬ 
ment. However, that by itself would not have 
been enough, was characteristic of the new 
industries, Hicks points out, was the embodiment 
of large amounts of money in fixed plant and 
machinery. Previously the main uses of business 
capital h^ been to acquire stocks of finished 
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goodt or raw nateritds. As diese ar ^^ wen 
processed ot turned over tfae businessman’s 
liquid funds were constantly renewed. But an 
investment in machimry is subject to a much 
longer time cycle. Othra things being equal, the 
rise of modem industry would have resulted in a 
tremendous loss of liquidity by business. They 
were not, however eqi^. Once again the traders 
(this time traders in money, in promises to pay, 
and so on) had developed new instruments and 
orgwisations for mobilising liquid resources. 
Capital markets grew up in Northern Europe (in 
London, Amsterdam and Paris), and banks were 
operating by the early 18th century on a scale not 
witnessed before. This made it possible to 
engage in industrial investment of a long-term 
character without sacrificing any part of the 
financial liquidity essential to the eflSlcient conduct 
of business. 

It will be observed that in Hicks’ account of 
history the mercantile invention is primary. The 
enlar^ and more active financial markets give 
rise to a class of professional speculators who 
make a business out of balancing their losses and 
gains, and that in turn makes it easier for ordinary 
investors with stocks and shares to convert their 
investments into cash in case of need. They are 
therefore willing to invest more. At the same time 
the banks use the resources provided by the mass 
of new customers, who need a convenient way of 
holding ready money, to provide some additional 
insurance cover for themselves, which they use to 
increase their scope for taking risks in commerce 
and industry. Together, these changes make a 
decisive difference to the way in which society 
produces the goods that it needs. 

But the benefits of the increased output in this 
first phase of industrialisation are spread very 
unevenly. The living standards of the industrial 
workers do not rise at all. The cost industrial 
investment at this stage of the process is extremely 
heavy and imposes an immense burden on the 
saving capacity of a society. “Saving capacity” is 
a way of referring to the answer to a highly 
political question —who can most readily be forced 
to go without? 

Qearly not, in this instance, the new class of 
entrepreneurs who have the additional profits 
from industry in their hands. Their self-denial 
would in any case not be on a sufiScient scale to 
make very much difference. In one way or another 
it is the working class which has to bear the 
burden of financing the installation of the new 
machinery, which will in the long run serve to 
absorb the surplus of under-employed labour 
into more productive activity. Once this surplus 
has been absorbed there is scope for a significant 
rise in the real earnings of the wage-earners. If the 
risb occurs earlier it is likely to,be at the expense 


of industrial investmoit. and its consequence wiO 
be to deny the opportimity for productive em¬ 
ployment to the poorest part of the population. 
This would condemn a poor country with social 
ideals to the opposite of a policy of fair shares. 

The Effect of Birth Control 

N ow CONSIDER a different version of the 
story. Mr E. A. Wrigley, in his previously 
mention^ study of demograpMc factors in histo¬ 
rical change. Population and History, identifies a 
number of distinguishing char^teristics of 
European populations which, he suggests, point 
to an explanation of why the industrial revolution 
occurred first in Western Europe and not some¬ 
where else. His is not a systematic account of the 
process in the manner of Hicks; it is more in the 
nature of a list of powerful demographic in¬ 
fluences working to produce the change. 

Chief of these is the structure of the typical 
West European family. The traditional inhibi¬ 
tions on the multiplication of numbers are 
exceptionally strong. Marriage typically requires 
the establishment of a separate home away from 
die parents—^the basic unit is a nuclear family, 
not an extended one—^and that means marrying 
rather late, often when people are well into their 
twenties. This was certainly true in England of 
the 17th and early 18th centuries (on which 
Wrigley and his fellow members of the C^ambridge 
Group for the History of Population and Social 
Structure have done pioneering work of village 
by village reconstruction). The conclusion is 
borne out by similar work in France. In much of 
Western Europe the situation seems to have been 
quite different from that in other parts of the 
world, including Eastern Europe. 

The nuclear family not only tends to get started 
later, it is also a more hospitable context for the 
development of personal initiative. The fruits of 
any additional effort or risk undertaken by an 
adult individual are more likely to be retain^ by 
him or his immediate offspring, instead of being 
shared with cousins and uncles and aunts. And 
because of the immediate sense of responsibility 
to the numbers of the nuclear family, instead of 
the dififhsed obligation felt towards the mudi 
larger number of potential claimants in an 
extended family, there is also a stronger incentive 
to engage in the voluntary limitation of births. 
Each extra mouth to be fed is immediately 
noticed by somebody. 

A society composed in this way, it is argued, 
is less likely to live constantly on the margin of 
subsistence than one in which numbers multiply, 
with only starvation or death by disease as tte 
limitation on their flirther grov^ in size. No 
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doubt imny parts of Wi^tom Europe at various 
times after the fidl of the Roman Empire fuJfiOed 
the descr^tion of an economy on the margin of 
subsistence, which has just been given. But 
Wrigley’s contention is that the demographic 
brakes in Europe, which in turn depended on a 
number of specif sodologicai factors that are 
only dimly understood, tended to produce a 
condition of homeostasis—^a balance between the 
density of population in a given area and the 
im>urces available there to support it—short of 
the point where there was very great pressure on 
die food base. In such a society, he says, 

a smaller fraction of the population lived balanced 
on the Malthusian precipice. . . . Societies which 
sucreeded in this respect may also have been those 
best able to make further advances in material 
technology and so to raise eventually both popula¬ 
tion totals and the standards of living attainable. 

It is indeed plausible that in conditions where 
a considerable number of people earn enough to 
keep them some distance away from the margin 
of subsistence, opportimities for profitable 
innovation in the processes of production will be 
seized upon more readily than in circumstances of 
acute poverty and pressure on resources. 

Sociological v. Economic 
Interpretation of History 

T here is nothtno here which contradicts 
the Hicks thesis. The demographic factors 
could be viewed simply as a means of reinforcing 
the process outlined above. Nevertheless, there is 
an important difference between the two ap¬ 
proaches, which should not be obscured by the 
possibility of making the one compatible with 
the other. 

The difference is that the Demographic school 
in the end takes the view that the determining 
factor responsible for locating the first Industrial 
Revolution in Europe and not in some other 
place was the character of European population 
growth and structure, whereas the Economic 
school finds the determining factor elsewhere. 
While the economists do not deny that the 
demographic characteristics of Europe may have 
played a part in the outcome, they would, if 
pushed, be prepared to offer an explanatory 
framework for the occurrence of the first Indus¬ 
trial Revolution which was independent of the 
population factor. 

It is naive [Wrigley protests] to treat the demo¬ 
graphy of society as a result of its economic consti¬ 
tution—as a dependent variable which can be read 
off from the economic functioning of a society once 
that is known. 

Hkks does not go as far as that. But there is a 
revealing passage in a footnote which reflects the 


diaracteristic impulse of the economic historian. 
He is discussing the social changes that went with 
the emergence of a self-conscious and organised 
working class, rapidly mult^lying in numbers, in 
the industrial revolution. 

It is tempting [he says] to assodate this social 
change with the change in population behaviour 
that seems to have accompanira it. If that could 
be verified, it would enable us to explain the popula¬ 
tion movement as part of the general change which 
we have been aaudysing, instead of bringing it in from 
outside. ... [My italira.] 

Hicks goes on to say that, of course, this idea 
that the economic effects of industrialisation 
induced working-class people to want larger 
families is “only a guess" and that the causes of 
the upsurge of the population of England that 
began in the late 18th century are “stiU very much 
of a mystery.” 

The contrasting approaches to historical 
interpretation emerge particularly clearly in the 
analysis of the great difference between the social 
and political development of Eastern and Western 
Europe. 

In the East, Wrigley points out, the extended 
family was common in pre-industrial times. The 
comparative backwardness of the East European 
economy and of its social institutions may there¬ 
fore derive in large part from this simple demo¬ 
graphic fact. Hicks’ explanation also goes back 
to the Middle Ages but concentrates on the 
profound change in the balance of social and 
economic power which occurred after the Black 
Death in 14th-century Europe. WTiereas in the 
West the resulting scarcity of labour led typically 
to a change in the relationship between landlord 
and labourer, with the latter ending up with more 
freedom to move about, to substitute money for 
personal service to his landlord, and so on, in 
Eastern Europe it produced the opposite result. 
There the landlords on the newly colonised lands 
east of the Elbe knew that they would be finished 
if they permitted the farmers, who had come out 
of the West only a comparatively short while 
before at a time when there had been presstire on 
the available agriculmral land, to move away at 
their will and return to their erstwhile home¬ 
lands where they could now fill the gaps in the 
population. For them compromises of the type 
that were made between landlord and peasant in 
the West were not feasible. They had to enforce 
their power on the peasantry, and the conflict was 
no doubt that much sharper because many of the 
peasants had only recently been induced to come 
East and establish homestead farms on attractive 
terms. They were reduced to an especially 
degrading form of serfdom; and this set the 
general tone of social relationships in these 
East European sgcieties for several centuries to 
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come. The colt of immovable aad octreme 
authority, the refusal to bargain between ruler 
and nik^ became firmly implanted. 

It is worth examining the structure of this 
extremely interesting explanation in more detaU. 

Hicks concedes that matters might have turned 
out differmtly. It was not inevitable that the 
landlords east of the Elbe should succeed in 
imposing their tyrannical rule on the peasantry. 
They were aided by incidental factors, such as the 
geography of the flat open country of Prussia 
and the !^v lands, whic^ favotured small bands 
of armed horsemen hmiting down escaped serfs. 
The argument is not based on economic deter¬ 
minism; the actual outcome could not have been 
predicted. But there are deterministic elements in 
the explanation of what happened. 

What could have been pi^icted, on the Hicks 
argument, was the different style of behaviour of 
the two classes of landlord in the East and the 
West of Europe. They had the same aims in 
common, but the means that they would choose 
to employ would be predictably different. Why? 
Because their bargaining situations differed. Here 
the economic mode of reasoning asserts itself. 
The underlying pattern, which is not explicitly 
spelt out, probably runs something like this. 

It is very likely that most landlords used to 
the exercise of considerable power over the 
people who worked for them would, when faced 
with labohr scarcity and demands for higher pay, 
endeavour to meet the situation by asserting 
more authority over the labourer. So the initial 
reaction to the situation would tend to be the 
same everywhere. But now take the extreme case: 
suppose tot after successive encroachments of 
authority by a group of landlords there were an 
armed rebellion of the serfs demanding the re¬ 
mission of certain tasks, or more generally a new 
labour bargain governing work ptractices and 
payments which was more favourable to the 
labourer. The likely response, it is contended, of 
the Western landlords faced with the prospect of 
the destruction of property and the risk to life, 
would be to do a deal with the peasants which in 
practice conceded greater freedom to the latter in 
the disposition of their labour. It is not claimed 
that this would always happen—or indeed that 
the situation as outlined ever necessarily occurred 
—only that the underlying nature of the bargain¬ 
ing between the two sides, which in fact proceeded 
over many years over a vide area of Western 
Europe, is reflected in this model. And when the 
same model is applied to the East European 
situation, the rational judgmoit of the landlords 
in the face of equal threats and equal risks would 
be to refuse any compromise which favoured the 
peasants—^the reason being simply that they could 
not afford to do otherwise. 


It b worih drawino atirntiom to two par¬ 
ticular aspects of this argument, because they 
help to bring into focus important diffnences 
between the methodology of economics in the 
context of historical analysis and that of the other 
social sciences. Hicks implies that to method of 
economic history, with its overriding interest in 
general phenomena, its search for patterns of 
statistical uniformity to which individual, real 
life cases only approximately adhere, is common 
to to social sciences as a whole. It is in this 
sense that he sees himself as going back to an 
earlier epoch of history-writing, to to 18th- 
century view of to scientific approach to histori¬ 
cal analysis. But to method of economics is not 
to meAod of social analysis at large, and 1 
doubt whether to 18th-century Encyclopaedists 
would have so readily accepted Hick's con¬ 
tention that it is. 

Firstly, in to argument above to contrast in 
to behaviour of landlords in the two parts of 
Europe derives exclusively from rational motiva¬ 
tion. They both try to “optimise” some activity 
and in doing so are guided by clearly perceived 
self-interest. They do not necessarily choose wisely 
in each particular case, but a consistent logic can 
be identified in to broad pattern of their actions. 

Secondly, to model tot is used to elucidate 
their behaviour concentrates on to logic of k<ty 
decisions—those that have to be faced in to 
extreme circumstances of threat and counter¬ 
threat. It is not to normal or average case which 
is being explored, but to “limiting case”. 

Use of the Limiting Case 

T his, it seems to me, is to special 
characteristic of the economic method. It is 
what makes so many of the cases tot are used to 
elucidate some aspect of economic theory sound 
so unreal. They are not. In fact, intended to be an 
account of anything that ever happens in real life. 
They are a device for simplifying to structure of 
a problem by driving an identified tendency to its 
extreme limit, and then asking what choice would 
be made by a rational person, with limited means 
and a sin^e objective, at tot point. This is to 
method implicit in Hick’s explanation of what 
happened in Eastern Europe when a qualitative 
change occurred in to exercise of autority by 
to local landlords over their peasants. 

What I understand him to be saying is this. 
Whereas in the West to landlords jockeyed for 
position in a market for labour where “prices” 
were rising against them as a result of scarcity, in 
to East they simply refused to accept the con¬ 
ditions of a competitive nmrket. The model used 
to explain to behaviour of to East European 
landlord is that of a monopsonist (/.e. a sole 
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buyer), who is able to dictate aiiatevw price is 
most favourable to himself—and he got into this 
position because he realised that if he had to face 
a competitive market situation he would in¬ 
variably be outbid by the other buyers in his 
effort to secure the labour that he needed in order 
to survive. It followed that for him the choice 
was between monopsony and annihilation. He, 
therefore, set about creating a new political and 
social framework which consolidated his power 
as the sole buyer of labour. 

Now, it is not argued that conditions in Eastern 
Europe in the late Middle Ages were ever in fact 
in the critical state which has just been described 
in the model of the ultimately desperate monop- 
sonist. For one thing, the East European land¬ 
lords were not in practice one buyer of peasant 
labour, but a number of buyers with variations 
in their ideas about the appropriate relationship 
with their labourers and with rivalries amongst 
themselves. Another point is that when we use 
the model we refer to the “competition” for 
peasant labour as if the West European potential 
employers were present there, in the same market¬ 
place as the East European landlords. They were, 
of course, a long way away; and it is by no means 
clear that if there had been greater liberty for the 
East European peasant, the result would have 
been that all of these people and their families, 
or even very large numbers of them, would have 
upped sticks and made the difficult trek West¬ 
wards. They would have been even less willing to 
do so if the local landlords had been ready to 
offer them better, instead of worse terms for their 
labour. There were surely independent social and 
political factors which would help to explain why 
the bellicose landlords in Europe’s eastern 
frontier regions were determined, and able, to 
impose an iron discipline on their peasantry and 
force them into deeper subjection to their 
authority. 

Nevertheless, the point made by means of the 
economic analysis is useful and valid. It helps one 
to understand the broad pattern of the behaviour 
of these people to think of it in terms of the 
limiting case of the solitary buyer, the last of his 
kind, who, moved by the threat of extinction, 
asserts his complete control over the market. 

The limiting case is useful for this analysis 
because it makes it possible to pose the problem 
at the point where it becomes an EitherjOr 
proposition—either extinction or the assertion of 
totd control—^and so to produce a determinate 
answer to a question whose elements are extremely 
indeterminate. And its value does not depend on 
whether any landlord ever in fact faced the risk 
of extinction as a physical fact. It is sufficient that 
at the moments when certain crucial actions were 


taken—which, in the end, influenced the shape of 
the social and politicd system of Eastern 
Europe—enough of the actors behaved in ways 
which were consistent with a view of the under¬ 
lying realities of the market for labour which 
tended towards the situation described here. 
Because this is so one is able to understand 
better what these people were doing, better 
p^haps than they understood it themselves. The 
trick is done by inventing the model of a single 
rational man with a single clear objective and 
asking how he would behave in circumstances so 
extreme that only one answer is possible. 

It is fair to say that the use of the limiting case 
as a handy explanatory device in the study of 
history is matched by its frequent abuse in the 
field of practical affairs. One of the dangers of the 
economic method is that it encourages the un¬ 
wary (often, sad to relate, themselves economists) 
to slip too easily into endowing the end-product 
of some long-run trend which has been dimly 
perceived with the artificially sharp outlines of a 
limiting case. The border line between these two 
quite different concepts—the long run and the 
limiting case—tends to get fudged, especially in 
arguments about the grand strategy of economic 
policy. One suddenly finds that a device which is 
supposed to have the function of a bench-mark, 
invented solely for the purpose of making in¬ 
tellectual distinctions, is being treated as if it 
were the inexorable long-term ouiconle of some 
real-life situation. It is only a short step after 
that to carry the intellectual sleight-of-hand to the 
point where the highly simplified model of the 
limiting case enters into the folk lore of economic 
policy as if it were a workable approximate account 
—of course, with adjustments to be made here 
and there for the “imperfections” of the real 
world—of what is actually happening here and 
now. 

We all recognise the familiar figure of the 
successful man of affairs with a natural gift for 
business judgment who allows himself to b^ome, 
with no apparent sense of incongruity, the mouth¬ 
piece for categorical assertions about a number 
of matters such as the management of the 
economy, the working of the market, the motiva¬ 
tions of workers and managers, on which he has 
the minimum of empirical evidence at his dis¬ 
posal. He is often, in his business life, a serious 
man with a proper concern for facts. This is how 
the trick of bemusing him is done. 

Economic Mythology in Public Policy 

I T IS NOT ONLY unwaiy businessmen who 
are entrapped by the opportunities offered by 
simplified economic theory for intellectual short¬ 
cuts through complicated problems of fact. It is 
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worth considering by way of exampte the kind of 
advice diat the exp^ have so readily offered in 
itcent years on a subject as crucial as the policy 
for foc^ and agriculture. 

Keynes himself argued at one stage (in The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace) that there 
must be a long-term tendency for food prices to 
rise relatively to the price of other goods, because 
of the inelasticity of the supply of land on which 
the output of food depends. The argument has 
been echoed in more recent tim% by those who 
urged Exurope on in the period following the 
Second World War to a determined effort to 
raise agricultural production and keep people on 
the land, on the ground that the terms of trade 
were bound to turn against the industrial 
countries—that they would be able ro buy less 
and less primary produce for each unit of manu¬ 
factures that they produced and sold—because 
of the ultimate limitation of the natural resource 
on which the production of food depends. 

The forecast proved to be deeply mistaken! 
The agricultural countries in the post-War world 
have been pretty continuously at a disadvantage 
in their trade with the industrial nations; the 
prices of their produce have fallen steadily in 
terms of the industrial goods which they am buy. 

But it would be wrong to see this merely as an 
error of empirical judgment on the part of some 
economists insufficiently equipped with informa¬ 
tion. The ‘rooft of the fallacy are much deeper 
than that. They go down into the fundamental 
notions of classical economics which distinguish 
between two different types of resources which 
contribute to the process of production—those 
whose supply can be increas^ by human will 
and those which are absolutely limited by nature. 

Land is the most obvious example of the latter 
type, and traditional economic theory explains 
that it is on this ground that land attracts a 
special kind of payment, called rent, which can 
be commanded only by a factor of production 
whose total volume is fixed once and for all time. 
Now this is plainly a useful distinction to bear in 
mind. Soviet economists, for instance, have done 
some foolish things by failing to include a charge 
for rent in their costs of production, when they 
have been using up natural resources whose 
supply is limited. By not getting the costing right, 
irrational and ultimately anti-social decisions are 
made about industrial policy. 

But, on the other side, the simplified picture of 
land, absolutely fixed in amount and determining 
absolutely dn its own the limits of agricultural 
production, is an equaUy misleading application 
of what is supposed to be a heuristic model to the 
conditions of real life. It no doubt helps to clear 
the mind to think of a single product (food) 
which derives from a single resource (land) whose 
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stock cannot be increased. The turn is to explore 
what happens in the limiting case when it has 
become impossible to wring an extra ounce of 
output from the soO however much additional 
labour or fertiliser or machinery is applied to it. 
At this point the margind product of agriculture 
is zero. But there is no comparable limitation on 
the production of industrial goods or of services. 
Even if conditions in industry are unfavourable 
at this stage and marginal productivity is de¬ 
clining, still some extra output of goods and 
services will be achieved by the application of 
more machinery and more man-hours of work. 
And this leads inexorably to the conclusion that 
when the fixed quantity of food produced is 
exchanged against the increasing quantity of 
industrial goods, the price of the latter measured 
in units of food will decline. 

It is quite obvious what is wrong with all this. 
People arc constantly discovering new and more 
productive ways of employing land, in conjunc¬ 
tion with other resources like fertiliser, water, 
and improved seeds. There is, in fact, no reason 
why productivity in agriculture should not go on 
rising just as fast as in industry; the outcome de¬ 
pends entirely on the pace of technological 
advance. The important theoretical distinction 
between the treatment of a fixed resomce and of a 
resource whose supply can be increased does not 
affect this outcome. It is relevant to other con¬ 
siderations like the determination of the price of 
land, though even here qualifications have to be 
made about changing building techniques and 
tastes in housing. It is at least possible that, 
assuming that the growth of population does not 
overwhelm us, land as such will be no more 
thought of as an ultimately scarce resource than 
sea water is. 

ARTinCIAIXY ASSOCIATED WITH THIS ARGUMENT 

about land and agriculture, which has had an 
important political influence in our times, there 
is a separate body of fact which has a historical 
basis. The historical evidence of earlier periods, 
when the technology of agriculture did not sig¬ 
nificantly change over long stretches of time, was 
that as the peasants spread their cultivation from 
the good lands to the poorer ones, the marginal 
product declined and the price of food tended to 
rise. However, that is precisely the model of the 
long run which ceased to be applicable to the 
sodeties which grew up after the Industrial 
Revolution. 

In my view, the chief reason why the experts 
made the error was their ready inclination to 
confuse the long run with the familiar theoretical 
model of the limiting case in agriculture. It is a 
^pe of error to which clever people seem to be 
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especially prone—po-haps because tb^ are both 
impatient to achieve intellectual short-cuts and 
confident of their own personal ability to do so. 
One of the notable practitioners of this particular 
art of confusion in Britain today is Enoch 
Powell—^whether his subject is the economics of 
Perfect Competition, the role of Government 
contrasted with the role of the Market, or the 
theory of a Natural Equilibrium between the 
poor and the rich nations without the inter¬ 
vention of a foreign-aid programme. I believe 
that it significantly helps to explain the Powell 
style of political argument—even if it does not 
provide a reliable predictive device for his next 
intellectual foray—to observe that his is the 
type of rigorous but uncritical mind whose natural 
impulse is to run to the limiting case. The rigour 
and the lack of self-criticism often go together. 
It is, I suspect, the sheer poetry of the limiting 
case which gets him. 


Pictures of Society 

B ut even if the technique is applied more 
cautiously, to the past rather than to the 
future, is it possible to arrive at firm interpreta¬ 
tions of great events like the occurrence of the 
industrial revolution in the Western world 
during the 18th and 19th centuries? How would 
one, for example, set about testing an alternative 
explanation to that offered by Hicks—a non¬ 
economic interpretation of the origins of the 
event, like Wri^ey’s suggestion that the deter¬ 
mining factor was the existence of a particular 
pattern of social conventions which shaped 
family life and population size in Western 
Europe? 

* M. M. Postan, Fact and Relevance (1971), p. 68. 
However in a later passage in this book Postan him¬ 
self Mserts, surprisingly, in an essay analysing the 
deficiencies of contemporary economic planning in 
India, that the relative neglect of agriculture in favour 
of investment in large-scale heavy industry can be 
shown to be a deviation from the “historical 
optimum.” 

“The dictates of economic history”, he says, 
provide “a rod for measuring the distance by which 
India’s development has or has not travelled away 
from its historical optimum.” 

This is a large claim based on one particular model 
of development. It is worth saying that the argument 
presented by Postan, if it is viewed as a straight¬ 
forward piwe of economic analysis, is very persuasive. 
The historical data which he throws in seem to me to 
serve mainly to supply some additional verisimilitude 
to a case that chiefly depends on an examination of 
India’s particulv circumstances. If, for example, India 
had a population one-tenth of its present size and 
valuable natural resources, e.g. large-scale mineral 
deposits, the argument from history would have no 
necessary relevance. It might well be sensible in that 
case to invest in large-scale industry—or not. 


Any attenopt to pursue this line of thou^t soon 
comes up i^ainst the mystery of how people 
limited the family size—^how much of the total 
effect was attributable to abortion, to infanticide, 
or to the apparently widespread European practice 
of coitus interruptuslW is tempting to thii^ of the 
last, with its implied recognition of the ultimate 
male responsibility for the consequences of the 
sexual act, as having a specifically European cultu¬ 
ral significance. But we have too little information 
about the most elementary facts of birth and 
population control even to begin to guess at the 
social and psychological mechanisms which de¬ 
termined what occurred. 

The difficulty, however, about social explana¬ 
tions of historical events is not merely that we do 
not have as ready access to social facts as we do 
to the common facts of economic history. The 
persuasive power of the Economist as Historian, 
when he constructs what purports to be a com¬ 
prehensive model of society, is grounded in 
causes that are more profound. To begin with, 
there is his superior theoretical equipment. 
’There is no satisfactory general social theory re¬ 
lating the functions of the component elements 
of society to one another in a manner com¬ 
parable to the economic model of behaviour. Yet 
this efficient economic model of economics is 
based on a process of intellectual exclusion 
which drastically reduces the range of material 
in order to make it easier to handle. (This is the 
trick of saying, "other things being c 9 «a/”-^when 
one knows only too well that they are not.) The 
result is that the system, although complete in its 
own terms, is also very narrow. Indeed, one 
eminent economic historian, M. M. Postan, has 
gone so far as to assert that on the crucial prob¬ 
lem to which this article began by addressing 
itself—the issue of moving society from poverty 
to rapid economic growth—the economists have 
nothing whatever to offer. Postan says: 

... the regions in which the answers to the problem 
of growth lie hidden are well outside the economists’ 
home country. They are all buried in the “social 
framework” of economics and are resistant to treat¬ 
ment by the conventional methods of economists. 
If so, it is difficult to see how and in what form 
economists, qua economists, can contribute to the 
historical study of economic growth.* 

What Hicks has done, it seems to me, is to 
show how the economist can—so long as he is 
modest in his pretensions, which are perhaps what 
Postan intends to exclude when he makes the 
qualification "qua economist”—contribute some¬ 
thing quite distinctive to the explanation of 
historical events, by drawing on the rich store of 
simplified models of behaviour which he has 
gradually developed as a means of under¬ 
standing certain aspects of human relations. The 
art of the historiap—and, I believe, of the social 
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scientist at large—^is to maniptilate these devices 
with a high degree of psychological insight 
(thinking his way into another man’s mode of 
thought) and of sociological knowledge (sensing 
bis way into the conventions guiding relations 
among groups of people in other places and other 
times). Th^e devices are not by themselves 
capable of supplying laws of historical develop¬ 
ment. Indeed, as I have already indicated, they 
are poor things on their own, positively needing 
to be filled out by social and psy^ologicai 
insights. It is worth reiterating that the devices 
themselves do not derive from historical data. 
They are applied to history, not drawn from it. 
They are bench-marks based on particular 
patterns of behaviour, concerned with the rational 
choice of means applied to clearly specified 
objectives. 

But that still leaves unanswered the question 
about where the material for making these con¬ 
structs comes from in the first place. I like 
G. L. S. Shackle’s account of the matter. He 


• G, L. S. Shackle (cd.), A New Prospect of 
Economics ( 1958 ). 
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describes the objects of economic theory as 
follows: 

The things which our deductive system talks about, 
the "consumers”, the “entrepreneurs" . . . and so 
on, are not flesh and blood people in all their 
unimaginable complexity, or even inanimate 
objects and materials with the wealth of physical 
and chemical characteristics we can discern in them, 
but mere chess pieces with artificial powers, desires 
and reactive propensities tied round their necks by 
the economist. 

And in answer to the question—“Can any 
results or conclusions, arrived at by a process 
which starts in such a way, have any bearing on 
the real world, any validity or applicability?”— 
he answers: 

Plainly they can have such relevance only in so far 
as the economist makes a successful selection, hitting 
on just those elements in his picture of the real world 
which are indeed the keys to its working.* 

So in the end deductive economics depends 
heavily on the power of social imagination—just 
like the rest of the social sciences. The mathe¬ 
matical disguise should deceive no one. It does 
no more than provide an extra sharpness of out¬ 
line, and hence a factitious clarity, to a particular 
set of pictiues of society which it conjures up. 


Behind a Shut Door 

I see a stone. 

It makes a building, I see it rise 

From a cloud of earth to its own invented skies. 

I know a man— 

A winding column of refugees 

FrOm the past, bowed under his chattel of centuries. 

I hear a bird. 

And testaments in a cage of song 

Cry cruel love; they sigh and cry How long? 

I watch a child 

Whose weeping is all there is. I say Yes, 

Yes, yes to that terrible loneliness. 

I take no heed— 

A crime that every day I commit 
And hate and hate myself because of it. 

Norman MacCaig 
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An Affable Misery 

On Randall Jarrell — By Douglas Dunn 


R andall jarrell was born in 1914, an 
auspicious year for a poet who was to write 
so much about war and the dehumanisation of 
20th-century man. He was brought up in 
Nashville, but spent an important year with 
grandparents in Hollywood at the time Us parents 
divorced, the particular time and place of child¬ 
hood which he was to write of in “The Lost 
World.” There are legendary touches to Jarrell’s 
boyhood: how, for example, he posed as 
Ganymede, cupbearer to the Gods, for a figure 
on the pediment of an exact replica of the 
Parthenon in Centennial Park, Nashville, an 
enterprise the Old World might smile at without 
justification. He was eight years old and knew 
more about the Greeks and their mythology than 
the sculptors, who were so impressed they wanted 
to adopt him. This brilliant schoolboy of the 
Depression didn’t go straight to university but 
worked for his uncle, studying book-keeping and 
shorthand at a secretarial school. Later his uncle 
sent him to Vanderbilt, a good place for poets in 
the early Thirties. Ransom and Warren both 
taught there, and Jarrell was invited to meetings 
of the Fugitives, where he met Allen Tate, 
although he had no faith in their Agrarian 
philosophy. Until shortly before graduation 
Jarrell’s undergraduate interest was psychology, 
a speciality that must have made him appear even 
more brilliant: John Crowe Ransom is reported 
to have said at that time that Jarrell knew even 
more about literature than he did. 

Apart from military service, and a year as 
literary editor of The Nation, Jarrell spent most 
of his life in the Academy. By all accounts he was 
an admired teacher; he was so clearly more a 
poet and man of letters than an academic in the 
dry, formal, over-researched sense. His auto¬ 
biographical novel, a portrait of a women’s 
college, is devastatingly frmny and satirical, 
frightened into the upper reaches of comedy 
because it soon becomes clear that his anatomy 
of Botton is no localised entertainment but a 
“bedtime story from the Evening of the West.” 
“Half the campus was designed by Bottom the 
Weaver, half by Ludwig Mies van der Rohe ...” 
is how it starts, with such panache it seems we 


are beginning a book which cannot possibly keep 
up its introductory wit. But it does. Pictures from 
an Institution is the rarest of novels—a witty book 
that gets funner and wittier (and more disturbing) 
as you read it. An indication of his cruel sport 
with university leaders: “President Robbins was 
so well adjusted to his environment that some¬ 
times you could not tell which was his environ¬ 
ment and which was President Robbins.” There 
are faults in the book—Jarrell tells us that a 
novel is a prose narrative of some length that has 
something wrong with it—and what is wrong 
with Jarrell’s novel has something to do with how 
the narrator is sometimes a participating reporter 
and at other times an omniscient guide to psy¬ 
chology, absent from the scene. There are no 
faults, however, in the savage glee with which he 
despoils President Robbins, or the misanthropic 
southern novelist, Gertrude JohnSon;'and there 
is nothing wrong with the love and approval 
showered on Rosenbaum, an Emigre Austrian 
composer, or Robbins’ secretary, Constance. 

Jarrell survived as a poet in the Academy 
because he knew why he was out of place there 
and was never able to relax in the knowledge of 
what made him different. A strident but beauti¬ 
fully composed passage from his essay “The Age 
of Criticism” endorses all I have ever seen 
inflicted on poets in universities, or heard of. 
The paragraph could be called Up the Line to 
Public Lectures: 

Critics may still be rather negligible figures in 
comparison to the composers and pamters they 
write about; but when they write about writers, 
what a difference! A novelist, a friend of mine, one 
year went to a Writers’ Conference; all the other 
teachers were critics, and each teacher had to 
give a formal public lecture. My friend went to 
the critics’ lectures, but the critics didn’t go to his; 
he wasn’t surprised; as he said, “You could tell 
they knew I wasn’t really literary like them.” 
Recently I went to a meeting at which a number of 
critics discussed what Wordsworth had said about 
vnittog poetry. It was interesting to me to see how 
consciously or unconsciously patronising they were 
to—poor Wordsworth, I almost wrote. They could 
see what he had meant, confused as he was, layman 
that he was; and because he had been, th^ supposed 
they must admit, a great poet, it did give what 
he had to say m wonderful documentary interest. 
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like Nelson*8 remarks at Trafalgv. But the 
critics could not hdp being conscious of the 
difference between thonselves, and Wordsworth, 
and my friend: they knew how poems and 
novels are put together, and Wordsworth and my 
friend didni, but had just put them together. In 
the same way, if a pig wandered up to you during a 
bacon-judging contest, you would say impatiently, 
“Go away, pig! What do you know about bacon?” 

Jarrell's criticism is of secondary interest to 
this article—it is wonderful criticism, concerned 
and Amoldian, but it deserves longer treatment— 
and it stands as exemplary notice that the poet on 
the campus has the simple function of remaining 
true to his art, a truth which miglit seem too 
obvious to need stating, but an important one 
for all that, and if the poet sustains it without 
passivity it not only makes it impossible for him 
to assume the black robe hanging on the hook 
behind the door but, by example, demonstrates 
the ways of literary art as opposed to the ways of 
scholarship. Jarrell’s vigorous and readable 
appraisals of authors and “the taste of the Age” 
can be found in three collections: Poetry and the 
Age (1953), A Sad Heart at the Supermarket 
(1962), and the posthumous Third Book of 
Criticism (1969). A Complete Tssays and Criticism 
is planned for American publication in two or 
three years’ time. 

P RAISE .AN9 BEGRUDGI'MENT Of JarrcII’S 
poetry^ have always been extreme. Among 
his best supporters are Karl Shapiro and John 
Crowe Ransom. James Dickey, however, rep¬ 
resents the Adversary readers must overcome. In a 
dialogue with the Defender of Jarrell, he says of 
Jarrell’s Selected Poems (1955): 

1 must tell you then, that to me the book is dull 
beyond all dullness of stupefaction or petrifaction; 
that when I read it from end to end I know more of 
boredom than the dead do. “In plain American 
that cats and dogs can read” the poems are the 
most untalented, sentimental, self-indulgent, and 
insensitive writings that I can remember; when I 
read them I cry and laugh helplessly all night, over 
the reputation that has come out of such stuff. 

More of this can be read in Dickey’s The Suspect 
in Poetry, or in the memorial volume (for Jarrell, 
that is, not Dickey) edited by Lowell, Taylor and 

‘ The Complete Poems. By Randall Jarrell. Faber 
& Faber, £4. 

‘Robert Lowell, Peter Taylor, Robert Penn 
Warren, eds., Randall Jarrell, 1914-1965 (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, 1967). 

* One wonders if Lowell was getting his own back. 
Jarrell had referred to the “senseless originality”, 
largely grotesque, grandly incongruous”, “barbarous 
unmediaQr”, of his poetry; truly, Johnsonian shack- 
hngs. It can be read in “Fifty Years of American 
Poetry” in the Third Book of Criticism. I always 
•uspected someone had been appalled by Lowell’s 
^bition. • 


Warren.* Curiously enough, Dickey, another 
product of Vanderbilt, though nine years younger 
than Jarrell —vtas accused of inhumane senti¬ 
mentality by Robert Bly in an issue of The Sixties 
which heralded “the collapse of James Dickey.” 
When poets are accused of sentimentality it is 
sometimes an indication that feeling in their 
poems has been misunderstood. Bly’s point was 
that Dickey glorified violence and power over 
others without arresting the poem’s unhealthy 
implications with grief. It is well to bear this 
characterisation of Dickey’s work (witli which I 
agree) in mind. As a hardliner, a he-man of the 
hunt, Dickey’s accusation might be said to be 
closer to Stephen Dedalus’s definition of the 
sentimentalist; “The sentimentalist is he who 
would enjoy without incurring the immense 
debtorship for a thing done.” That this lies close 
to a misuse of imagination and empathy and 
their little sister Sympathy is obvious. It has 
been the major complaint levelled at Jarrell and 
pressed home by, among others, such well known 
entrepreneurs as Donald Hall, and M. L. Rosen¬ 
thal, who wondered if a New Sentimentality was 
arising “even more deadly than that of the 
nineteenth century because clad in the technical 
efficiency which is our dazzling legacy from 
Pound and Eliot.” Even Robert Lowell’s praise 
comes close to this. For him, Jarrell was “the 
most heartbreaking poet of his generation.”* 
Besides this slander of sentimentality, Jarrell’s 
downgraders have been upset by a prosaic absence 
of plasticity in his language, a flatness of rhythm. 
Neither of these hammers has been wielded by 
Shapiro, himself prone in his later work to 
rhythmic loudness, a rebellious man and an 
iconoclast with a mind of his own, but an 
honest critic (see his In Defence of Ignorance). 
The instruments with which Jarrell is dismissed 
must, however, be taken seriously. Any generous 
critique of Jarrell must set out to disprove 
them, and in so doing clear the way for readers 
inclined to enjoy him. 

Jarrell was interested in people and the 
mystery of what happens to them, the strength 
and hopelessness of their inner lives, a poetry of 
accepting the world for what it is, with regret. 
In much recent American poetry, the gradual 
estrangement of Man from Nature led to an 
exaggerated re-commitment to the Green World 
—Roethke, Dickey, Bly, Wright. Primitivist 
caricature, deep-dwelling among the vegetables 
and Indian ponies, is not to be found in Jarrell’s 
work, nor, for all his understanding of Whitman, 
is Whitmanated song, or the blunt feeling of 
Edgar Lee Masters. While he appreciated these 
poets (they are too essentially and importantly 
American for him not to have) his recognition of 
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the inexplicable matters behind reality is rather 
different: 

Outside the window 

There were the chairs and tables of the world ,.« 

I saw that the world 
T^t had seemed to me the plain 
Grey mask of all that was strange 
Behind it—of all that was— was all. 

But it is beyond belief. 

One thinks, "Behind everything 
An unforced Joy, an unwilling 
Sadness (a willing sadness, a forced Joy) 

Moves changelessly , . . 

Behind everything there is always 
The unknown unwanted life." 

“Unknown unwanted life” is often the burden 
carried in the meditations of Jarrell’s characters. 
Recognition and regret is a trying but natural 
pattern in dramatic poetry—that is, it can be 
tiresomcly unvaried, yet always true to the 
“reigning error of mankind,” that we are nevo* 
content with the conditions on which the goods 
of life are granted. (The Johnsonian quotation is 
not gratuitous: Jarrell is Johnsonian, a poet of 
the vanity of human wishes, although the wishes 
are everyday and essential, not the grand political 
ambitions imported from Juvenal.) “Too true, 
perhaps; and a great pity. But is that a//?” is the 
standmd rejoinder. The answer is “No.” Jarrell’s 
poems on this theme are important; and not only 
because they are good poems in themselves (and 
they get better more or less chronologically), but 
as his obsession is widened and matured it takes 
the form of a dialectic of unfulfilment and un> 
happiness. One does not always want to read 
about this; but it is impossible to escape the fact 
that it is what much poetry since Prufrock and 
The Waste Land is about, and that the subject is 
not only poetic but social, intellectual, and even 
political. In a way Jarrell is a precursor of 
Confessional Poetry; he is on the verge of what 
Alvarez calls “extremist poetry,” like almost every 
poet sensitive to the contemporary situation, the 
intrusion of the social and cultural climate into 
the private life. 

But unfulfilment is Jarrell’s obsession, no 
matter if he chose to express it with the appear¬ 
ances of objectivity through the mouths of 
women. In these poems he dramatises the 
anguish closest to his own. Why write them 
otherwise? Sympathy is not all that unselfish. But 
why are his best characters women? Perhaps 
the real answer is that there is an unconscious 
pull in the male to objectify his unhappiness in 
the female; or perhaps unhappiness is more con¬ 
vincingly female in our times than male: the She 
is certainly more vulnerable. And again, perhaps 
biological interchange satisfies a basic need of 
the creative personality: empathy with a human 


opposite is the ultimate reach of imagmatkni, al¬ 
though in recent times we have had empathy 
with stones, horses, butcher’s meat and Crows. 
There is also the sense of affectionate preference: 
“Men are what th^ do, women are what they 
are.” It’s also the case, that as well as just liking 
women, he used them in his poems as a means to 
personal reticence and understatement, though 
not exactly as a disguise. I don’t think he cared 
whether readers guessed that his use of mono¬ 
logues was a formal, private expedient as well as 
character study. In “The Face”, the language is 
so real that Jarrell has not only become the 
character, but is still Jarrell, and hence the poem, 
ostensibly about an ageing woman regretting the 
fading of her beauty, becomes a poem about 
dissatisfaction generally: 

Not good any more, not beautiful-— 

Not even young. 

This isn’t mine. 

Where is the old one, the old ones ? 

Those were mine. 

The apparent looseness of speech is like Sylvia 
Plath—those brief, saddening negatives and 
wonderfully controUed questions. Simply by 
being so rootedly human, the poem escapes 
from the empathic effort that made it possible, 
and becomes a poem of remarkable directness 
and yet such uncertain irony: 

I thought: If nothing happens .... 

And nothing happened. 

here / am. 

But that’s not right. 

If Just living can do this. 

Living is more dangerous than anything: 

It is terrible to be alive. 

It is too perplexed and honest to be sentimental; 
it is tentative as meditation, and yet, as writing, 
decisive in the way it reveals the helpless equi¬ 
vocation of self-knowledge. 

A later poem “Next Day”, about a “sad heart 
at the supermarket,” rises out of the ashes of 
dramatic details and feminine particulars and 
assumes a more comprehensive impact: 

But really no one is exceptional. 

No one has anything, I’m anybody, 

I stand beside my grave 

Confused with my life, that is commonplace and 
solitary. 

J ARRELL POSSESSED the wounds of the vul¬ 
nerable as his characters did—^women, 
soldiers, children—and with a nobility of sense 
and taste that precluded the vicarious and proved 
his “debtorship” to life, what he had stiffered. He 
goes as far to the edges of sentimentality and 
stricture as a poet can go without dealing in 
fbtile misanthropy, and sometimes he blurs these 
edges where quaJjfied literary feeling and popular 
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piah meet, an intelligent nuuteri^ of the com* 
monpiace. His realism is the kind that denies 
novelty, the far-off exotic subject. 

Some of the ideas behind this practice can be 
oiticised, however; he gives himself away so 
often that he seems to demand we examine these 
almost as if he felt guflty. 

f/hat some escape to, some escape: if we find 
Swann’s 

Way better than our own, and trudge on at the back 
Of the north wind to — to—somewhere east 
Of the sun, west of the moon, it is because we live 

By trading another’s sorrow for our own; another’s 
Impossibilities, still unbelieved in, for our own ... 

“By trading anothCT’s sorrow for our own” is a 
chancy sentiment. It seems unwholesome, a 
bitter, rather stupid thing to say. The first 
person plural can be as exclusive as the fust 
person singular. “But that’s not true of meV' we 
often say of such statements. JarreH’s frequent 
use of the humane shorthand—“life”, “lives”, 
“the world”, “us”, “we"—^is a too-comfortable 
rhetoric of self-evidence. As he says of Auden’s 
“We” (as opposed to “Them”)—“opposition 
loves company.” So does misery. Unhappiness 
is in Jarrell’s poems like an imperative standard 
of equality. Only when be reaches the majestic 
sweep of “The ways we live our lives are life” 
does the rhetorical brevity cease to be merely 
comforting* and. become insight—^what might be 
called *‘over-insight”, it is so broad. Elsewhere 
he can sotind like a maudlin, sententious senior 
Senator from Tennessee warbling round his King 
Edward Invincible De Luxe. 

The poem I have been quoting from (“Children 
Selecting Books in a Library”) is really about 
books as examples and retreats and their use in 
life. Yet this only partially qualifies “we live by 
trading another’s sorrow for our own.” It is still 
a poem about life itself, 

the capricious infinite 
That, like parents, no orte has yet escaped 
Except by luck or magic. 

The poem ends with ironic optimism, not en¬ 
tirely convincing and not meant to be: 

“I am myself still?” For a little while, forget: 

The world's selves cure that short disease, myself. 
And we see bending to us, dewy-eyed, the great 
CHANGE, dear to all things not to themselves 
etuieared. 

Iq another poem about the value of life in books 
and life in life—^“The Carnegie Library, Juvenile 
IJivision”—the hopefulness is denied: 

^e learned from you so much about so many thirds 
nut never found what we were; and yet you made 
us that. 

^e fomd in you the knowledge f6\ a life 


‘'is' 

But not the will to use it hi our lives 
That were always, somehow, so different from the 
books’. 

We learn from you to understand, but not to change. 

This doctrine—prime in Jarrell’s poetry as it is in 
the lives of all except the smug and the illusorily 
masterful—^isevenmore explicit in “The Marchen" 
(Grimm’s Tales): 

Hadwu not leamed—have we not learned, from tales 
Neither of beasts nor kingdoms nor their Lord, 

But of our own hearts, the realm of death — 

Neither to rule nor die? to change, to change 1 

And his finest poem, “The Woman at the 
Washington Zoo”, after a wonderful evocation 
of the woman’s situation, and his most explicit 
symbolism of sexual repression urging itself to 
be gone. 

Oh, bars of my own body, open, open !... 

Vulture, 

When you come for the white rat that the foxes left. 
Take off" the red helmet of your head, the black 
Wings that have shadowed me, and step to me as man: 
The wild brother at whose feet the white wolves fawn. 
To whose hand of power the great lioness 
Stalks, purring ... 

ends in this way. 

You know what / was, 

You see what I am: change me, change mel 

Under the influence of Auden, Jarrell was 
attracted to the political themes of the Thirties 
poets—Spain, the refugees. Them. Most of the 
poems rejected from Blood for a Stranger (1942) 
(and now reprinted in The Complete Poems) show 
an Auden touch, and Jarrell of course wrote 
brilliantly of Auden in two essays (collected in 
Third Book of Criticism) and in reviews. In “The 
Emancipators” the idea of “change” is linked to 
social vision. Jarrell is unusual in being able to 
employ liberal notions without himself appearing 
to be one, without appearing to be an invention 
of Partisan Review. Galileo, Newton and Bruno, 
who free the world from ignorance with primary 
knowledge of the cosmos, are asked if they’d 
thought much about the common people, “the 
lives/Forgotten or clapped for by wigged 
Societies,” and the consequences of invention: 

You guessed this? The earth’s face altering with iron. 
The smoke ranged like a wall against the day? 

—The equations metamorphose into use: the free 
Drag their slight bones from tenements to vote 
To ^e with their children in your factories. 

Man is bom in chains, and everywhere we see him 
dead. 

On your earth they sell nothing but our lives. 

You knew that what you died for was our deaths? 
You learned, those years, that what men wish is 
Trade? 

It was you who understood; it is we who change. 
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rr-iHE PLACID iNDiaNATiON becotneshaTsherin wap- 
1 time: “the ignorant countries where dviUdans 
die/Inefficiently, in their spare time, for nothing.** 

“Do you want to acquaint the larks with Ae 
fatuous music of war?” is a line of Kenneth 
Patchen’s. Jarrell was no part of fatuousness; he 
was a lark for whom drcumstances made war an 
inescapable concern: his poems of war are a 
necessary description and rejection. 

Jarrell did not need to go to war. He could 
have stayed out like Lowell as a C.O. Whether 
war exercised its fasdnation on him, 1 don’t 
know; latter-day Jarrell was certainly fascinated 
by sports cars, was a flashy dresser, had always 
played tennis and didn’t like to lose, didn’t 
drink, didn’t smoke, didn’t swear, and found 
jokes about sex distasteful: all of which makes 
him seem less a barrack-natural and more The 
Vision Before Eisenhower of What America is 
Fighting For. 

There is still a lingering taste of the American 
classic as fancied by the defunct Saturday Evening 
Post about Jarrell’s war poems. They are above 
that; but I think he found it hard. How could it 
be otherwise? He was on the right side, in a just 
cause, and the most American poet of his 
generation. 

Ordinary men and boys are told by the State 
“Go!” and they go, just as they follow the im¬ 
pulses of private self and commonplace circum¬ 
stances. “From my mother’s sleep I fell into the 
State” is the first line of his famous—perhaps the 
most famous of all Second World War poems—■ 
“The Death of the Ball Turret Gunner.” It is the 
indignation of acceptance, as in “A Lullaby.” 

For wars his life and half a world away 

The soldier sells his family and days. 

He learns to fight for freedom and the State; 

He sleeps with seven men within six feet. 

He picks up matches and he deans out plates; 

Is lied to like a child, cursed like a beast. 

They crop his head, his dog tags ring like sheep 

As his stiff limbs sink wearily to sleep. 

Recalled in dreams or letters, else forgot. 

His life is smothered like a grave, with dirt; 

And his dull torment mottles like a fly's 

The lying amber of the histories. 

Jarrell’s war poems never have the combat- 
clarity of the best of Keith Douglas’s, Louis 
Simpson’s, James Dickey’s, Richard Eberhart’s 
or Alan Ross’s. Jarrell was an air force instructor, 
his experience was of the machines and the men 
he would train to die in them. When he writes 
about actual fighting and death, as in “Siegfried” 
or “Pilots, Man Your Planes”, the imaginative 
effort, curiously mixed with documentary neces¬ 
sities, produces a baroque, other-worldly ironic 
but chivalric extravagance, rescued in “Siegfried” 


by mote typical writing as the poem ends. A 
wounded airman is returning home: 

If, standing irresolute 

By the whitewashed courthouse, in the leafy street. 
You look at the people who look back at you, 
at home. 

And it is different, different—you have understood 
Your world at last: you have tasted your own blood. 

“Losses”, “Mail Call” and “Eighth Air Force” 
fit better with the nature of Jarrell’s talent. In 
“Losses”, the young men die like “pets or 
foreigners”; the bewilderment is hardly forgiving: 

In bombers named for girls, we burned 
The cities we had learned about in school — 

Till our lives wore out; our bodies lay among 
The people we had killed and never seen. 

And in “Mail Call” the effort is clearly to 
reproduce the elegiac grace in what was observed 
or experienced: 

The letters always just evade the hand. 

One skates like a stone into a beam, falls like a 
bird. 

Surely the past from which the letters rise 
Is waiting in the future, past the graves? 

The soldiers are all haunted by their lives. 

Their claims upon their kind are paid in paper 
That establishes a presence, like a smell. 

In letters and in dreams they see the world. 

They are waiting: and the years contract 
To an empty hand, to one unuttered sound— 

The soldier simply wishes for his riame,' 

A reader might be daunted by the suspicion 
that Jarrell set out earnestly and deliberately to 
cover most of the war situations—the airman 
suspended by parachute and about to be killed, 
the widow burning the letters, the retxun of the 
wounded, the troops leaving for the front, the 
ingenuous rookie from the Bronx, Jews in 
concentration camps and in Palestine, the war in 
Europe, the war in the Pacific, the griefs of the 
homeland, the routines of the camp, everything 
fulfilled as if according to a programme, like the 
itinerary of a poetical Glenn Miller. This is 
needlessly scurrilous: Jarrell’s war poems reveal 
more achievement than they do opportunism. 
War and its ironies came easily to his sensibility, 
even if in the poems themselves it is something 
of a struggle for the nervousness of feeling and 
the natural ruefulness to survive the conscious 
formality of the writing. Nothing bothers the pen 
more than being too aware of what it is doing. 
They are not soldierly poems, but poems of an 
artist faced with his most immediate subject; and 
part of the same interests that fill out the work 
he had done before and was to carry on doing. In 
fact, in Losses (1948) the war poems were not 
gathered together as they are in Selected Poems 
(1955) but interspeised with writmg about 
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AiDO'ica, poems like “Money” and “Lady Bates.** 
It would have been helpful if The Complete 
Poems had preferred not to reprint Selected Poems 
but reprint^ his books volume by volume, or at 
least given some indication of which volumes the 
earlier poems (to 19S5) came from. This is 
especially hard on British readers who will hnd 
such books as Blood for a Stranger (1942), Little 
Friend, Little Friend (1945), Losses (1948) and 
The Seven-League Crutches (1951) hard to come 
by. 


J ARRELL HAS BEEN CALLED “a Satirical 
moralist of the tragic order,’* a portmanteau 
wbidi can carry his fiction, criticism and trans¬ 
lations as well as his poetry. Plaint is subdued in 
the poems about the “lost world” of childhood. 
But the “lost world” is not necessarily childhood; 
it is the happiness of the past, the going back in 
memory that is healthy and not nostalgic, as in 
the splendid last lines of Auden’s “Goodbye to 
(he Mezzogiomo”; 

though one cannot always 
Remember exactly why one has been happy. 

There is no forgetting that one was. 

In his novel, Jarrell writes: “Back before the 
War, the Revolution, or the Fall, before we grew 
up or were bom, before something, we knew the 
bliss of b^ing without wishes, and would have 
answered the ^gel that guarded us, if he had 
asked, ‘What is your blessing?’—^would have 
answered; ‘That things are as they are, not other¬ 
wise’." The sentiment is too aware of its deficien¬ 
cies to be whimsical; and it is useful to bear that 
in mind as we read “The Lost World.” And to 
bear in mind the poems that express his epistemo¬ 
logy of self-knowledge. 

“Children’s Arms”—“O arms that arm, for a 
child’s wars, the child!”—is a meditation on the 
warring importances of the life of realities and the 
life of the imagination, play and make-believe. 
In one of his last poems “The Player Piano”, 
published after his death, and, significantly, set in 
Hollywood, like “The Lost World,” an in¬ 
adequate personality sits before the fdse instru¬ 
ment, the piano that makes its own playing, and 
says: 

Listen. Look, the keys go down by themselves! 

I go over, hold my hands out, play I play — 

Ij only, somehow. I had learned to live! 

The three of us sit watching, as my waltz 
Plays itself out a half-inch from my fingers. 

“If only, somehow, I had learned to live!”—^it is 
a key line. Imagination is no textbook on the 
subject of how to live; it’s just a beautiful 
substitute, a dispiriting satisfaction, as much as 
childhood is an innocent preludp before 


The sooty thread 

Up which the labourers feel their wm into 
Tneir wives and houses, is money; the fact of life. 
The secret the grown-ups share, is what to m 
To make money. 

Coming late in his life, the recollections axe not 
merely absorbed with technical mastery—“The 
Lost World” is stringently coUoquial, almost 
invisibly rhymed as if to forbid sloppiness rather 
than be formally elegant—-but there is no grim, 
intrusive, painfid regret; the poem is so natural a 
culmination it is accepted genially hg the poet, 
although the wit is imderstated: 

A prelude 

By Chopin, hammered note by note, like alphabet 
Blocks, comes from next door. IPs played with 
real feeling. 

The feeling of being indoors practising. 

And the poem is leisurely enough to allow 
affectionate digressions; in Uie following sample 
it comes after yet another give-away, a reminder 
that Jarrell was always conscious of moral 
process, of how knowledge is reached, and that he 
thought this was an essential part of what his 
poems ate about: 

In my 

Talk with the world, in which it tells me what I know 
And I tell it, “I know —’’ how strange that I 
Know nothing, and yet it tells me what I knowl— 

I appreciate the animals, who stand by 
Purring. Or else they sit and pant. It’s so — 

So agreeable. If only people purred and panted! 

The balance of humour and perceptions of grey 
realities—^producing what might be called an 
affable pessimism—prevents self-indulgent excess: 
hard mind and soft heart spar fruitfully. Jarrell’s 
art is one of rescue—intelligence and control, 
both moral and technical, arrest a melancholy 
tendency from the worst of cloying regret. It is 
almost like happiness in spite of itself. “Only man 
is miserable”, and yet... there is something else, 
and Jaixell is never negligent of this vivid poten¬ 
tial. It is what makes his poetry a tragic realism 
of experience and culture. 

Realism flattened his language and rhythms to 
the appropriate ptilses of story-telling and the 
spoken word, but did not preclude poetic rich¬ 
ness or the density of dark revelation. From “90 
North”: 

In the child's bed 

After the night’s voyage, in that warm world 
Where people work and suffer for the end 
That crowns the pain—in that Cloud-Cuckoo-Land 

I reached my North and it had meaning. 

Here at the actual pole of my existence. 

Where all that I have done is meaningless. 

Where I <Ue or live by accident alone — 

Where, living or dying, I am still alone; 

Here where North, the night, the berg of death 
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Crowd me out of the ^norad darkness, 

I see at last that all the knowledge 

t wrung from the darkness—that the darkness 
flung me — 

Is worthless as Ignorance: nothing comes from 
nothing. 

The darkness from the darkness. Pain comes 
from the darkness 

And we call it wisdom. It is pain. 


J arrell’s is a spoken poetry, a fusion of 
the Wordsworthian ideal of plain language and 
large passions with American awarenesses of what 
happens in modem life. It is wrong to say his 
vision of great poetry lay in the past. There is too 
much generous criticism of W. C. Williams, 
Wallace Stevens, Auden, Frost and Marianne 
Moore and the contemporary scene to allow that 
to pass. His master was Rilke, whom he trans* 
lated; and he loved Goethe, whose Faust, Part 
Orte* has just been published in his translation in 


* Goethe’s Faust, Part One. Translated by Randall 
Jarrell. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 17.95, paper 11.95. 
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the United States. His love was for stories and 
effect rather than language, and hence his 
conscious risks with the prosaic. And hence, also, 
his children’s books and translations from 
Grimm, Bechstein and Chekhov (The Three 
Sisters). He transcends limited resources of 
imagery and metaphor (stories and characters 
take Aeir place, almost as images). With 
inspired realism, such colloquial depth of 
sound and rhythm through poem after poem, 
he seems to have willingly attempted to do with¬ 
out the examples of Pound and Eliot, much as 
Larkin (whom he evidently admired) succeeds in 
doing with no loss—except to literary historians— 
in contemporaneity. He comes out of Words¬ 
worth, Frost and Hardy more than Eliot or 
Whitman or the Spoon River Anthology, and from 
a private synthesis of the culture of the West. 
He is one of the most heartening and critical 
spokesmen against that most crucial of all 
declensions—the failure of civilisation, the onrush 
of the shallow and vulgar. To read him is to want 
to read more and write better—practical eulogy 
and. I think, the best kind. 


Tamil 

My tongue in English chains 
I return, after 
a generation, to you. 

I am at the end 
of my dravidic tether, 
hunger for you unassuaged. 

I falter, stumble. 

Speak in a tired language 
wrenched from its sleep 

in the Kural, 

teeth, palate, lips still new 
to its agglutinative touch. 

Now, hooked on celluloid 
you go reeling 
down plush corridors. 

R. Parthasarathy 
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A Letter from Los Angeles 

The Gestalt 
Doctor in the 
Elysian Fields 

A mong metropolises, Los Angeles may 
be one of the most civilised to live in. 
That’s not saying much. The globe offers a 
hundred cities better to visit; but touring isn’t 
residing, which means keeping your seat with a 
minimum of hassling for the basic needs of 
comfort like fresh air, mild climate, variety of 
foods and peoples, and the quiet privacy on 
which amenable social customs may thrive. 
Why, right in the city limits a few miles from my 
house, there’s a nudist resort. The Elysian Fields, 
and there for the small fee of $100 a year you 
can enter into membership, and sashay, do the 
funky chicken, or just swing to your somatic 
content—for touching’s allowed. TTiat is at least 
one good indicator of a potential for civilisation, 
perhaps, even the beginning of wisdom. After all, 
how long can a social species survive when its 
members are starved of the merest acquaintance 
with their own physical being; that consciousness 
of the life of the body itself that seems to have 
been locked away in a cryogenic coma? (The 
masses of course are off at the roller derbies, 
football stadia, tracks, motor speedways, and 
perpetual plastic fairgrounds like Disneyland 
East and Disneyland West, or the mass gambling 
hotel cities of Las Vegas and Reno, and so on.) 
If this need for sheer contact weren’t so des¬ 
perately felt, the management and sales forces, 
the technicians and professions wouldn’t be 
encountering themselves in eyeballing groups, 
grunting, cooing, gurgling, laughing, yelling, 
weeping, screaming, coming together now to seek 
each other out, to touch. Touch is the in-thing 
for the ’70s: touching, brushing, stroking, 
patting, rubbing, pressing, pinching, scraping, 
slapping, socking, bashing ... like a Loony 
Toons travesty of Walt Whitman’s reveries as 
he basked in his soothing New Jersey brook, 
naked and alone. But Walt Whitman dreamed 
Words, he made an epic mythos out of his solitary 
self and called it America. He could do that sort 
of thing: he was a poet. 

Still, if spending weekends in the company of 
other inflated, talking skins uiid help. The 


Elysian Fields woiddn’t have hosted a Gestalt 
psychologist last month, when a few dozra 
affluent couples got individual seminar hours 
with him, in addition to the general seances, at 
$100 per head. I should like to have been there 
to learn from them, and from him too, how to 
compose, or rather recompose sensible patterns 
and make human configurations out of the 
differentials of so many dissimilar nude identities. 
1 can’t clearly imagine what that Gestaltist had 
to say, poor poet that I am. All 1 see in my mind’s 
eye are so many males and females stripped to 
their minimal surfaces: I visualise Bosch’s 
paintings, realising how centuries of scrutiny 
have yet to disclose the mysteries expressed by 
those figures of his, the details of specific lives 
out of those myriads of contorted and cavorting, 
utterly commensurable and weak bodies, and I 
suspect an unarmed poet might go quietly mad 
in The Elysian Fields, those Elysian Fields, of 
joy and despair. Calmly, however, the good 
Gestalt doctor came and counselled, collected 
his enormous fee, and flew north again. Ele must 
have carried the moly of his disciplined insight 
with him into Circe’s ingle, so as to keep two of 
his feet always on the ground.... 

What Circe, and what ingle? The State of 
California licenses the retreat called The Elysian 
Fields. Today’s democracy of topless and 
bottomless flesh has exposed us to the last shame: 
not only is the Emperor, Man, naked, but he 
was not even Emperor, just one of us forked 
walking radishes, and now, with his sovereign 
mind gone, as naked, alas, inside as he is depleted 
of real inter^t on his siuface. We have lost even 
the illusion of language here. There are therefore 
no mysteries in The Elysian Fields: so perhaps 
touching will tell us what we have to know. 
Though Bosch said so much about the human 
spirit, the measure of our obtusity in bis presence 
now is that today we have been reduced to paying 
through the nose for a Gestaltist to come and 
weave a web of life for us. Otherwise there is 
nothing there at all. 

When, half a century back, Yeats determined 
to turn hJs work around, he declared he believed 
there was more enterprise in going naked. How 
things have changed. Everybody's raging round 
naked now on our all-frequency talk show. But, 
to apply my sijniles, the way to single out those 
who have something to say from the mob of 
actors with loudspeakers at their mouths, fire¬ 
bombs and tape recorders with video in their 
hands (or mandalas, roaches, ju-jus in their 
stashbags and a wheelbarrow with electronic 
guitar, amplifier and speakers, etcetera, yoked to 
their backs), is to listen for something that might 
be poetry: intelligible verbal structures that are 
the emanations of real interiority, forms that 
indicate living and full spirits, not half movio- 
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screen, half bnmpersticker. By spirit I mean an 
identity, the adumbration of a self that one can 
feel has been rendered singular by life, long or 
short, a whole life which if not “real,” that l^ing 
hard to expect today, or even “authentic,” 
seems at least to have been experienced and 
somehow put into words. Not too easy in this 
Boschian landscape of ours when, as I think, our 
last illusions have evaporated, rather deliquesced 
into the general verbal torrent pouring its 
effluents of banal imagery and 4th-hand thoughts 
by starved, stunted and immature minds into the 
dying ocean of language. The interesting poets 
know beforehand that nakedness is not enough 
when we live daily face to face in a seething 
group-therapy situation. (So what else is new, 
besides your freaking out, hanging up, breaking 
down?) They have guessed that it is only by 
being flayed alive and hung on that singular 
oak-tree, like Marsyas, that the spirit will be made 
known or achieved in song. To get that, however, 
you must challenge Apollo. Tootling “neo¬ 
surrealist” phrases on a one-note homegrown 
flute won’t do it, nor will mere mechanical para¬ 
taxis of arbitrary and mal-juxtaposed images, or 
the assembly of random phonemes and mor¬ 
phemes by mathematical preprogrammed pro¬ 
jection, or uniformed ecstasies sanctioned by 
bureaucratic planners or official finks, which 
are the predominant modes of too many poets 
from 15 to 50 these days, from many parts of 
the world—^for functionality, functicnariness 
and dysfunctionality are all gratuitous in a 
dysfunctioning world overpopulated by dys¬ 
functional psyches. It takes something more, and 
that something cannot be had for the asking of 
it or the willing of it, not even when so many 
literally choose death or aggravated self- 
destruction as the way out, or through, or, as the 
poets will, rap about death as though the meta¬ 
phors we deal in were the whole of reality and 
not a shadowy template of it. No, that something 
is a kind of fatality not easily arranged for. That 
is why Yeats, the grand Yeats, was always 
suspect, and probably suspected himself behind 
his masks; that is why so many “confessional” 
poets give one a bored headache; that is why so 
many sclfstyled “revolutionary” poets, of what¬ 
ever revolution, are compromised from the first 
dogmatic word: self-willed stripping and self¬ 
laceration and self-immolation do not quite add 
up to the assaults of our fellow man upon us, 
nor to being ravaged by the God, or subjected to 
the desires of the Muse. It might be interesting 
to learn what the Gestalt doctor would ofifer us; 
however, I don’t believe he is h»e. Furthermore 
we are not yet, thank heaven, in The Elysian 
Fields. 

Jascha Kessler 
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A Verdict and Its Consequences 

The Murder of Jean Jaur^ — By Rayner Heppenstall 


W HAT EVERYONE may be assumed to know 
about the murder of Jean Jaur6s is that it 
took place only a few days before the outbreak 
of the First World War and that the murderer 
was “a fanatic” (Cobban) or “a wretched half¬ 
wit, impelled to this stupid crime by the calum¬ 
nies of the adversaries of the great tribune” 
{Encyclopaedia Britannica, the article being by a 
post-war French prime minister, Herriot, a 
Radical Socialist). The date was in fact 31 July 
1914; and Jaurte, with friends and collaborators 
from his magazine, L’Humanitd, just across the 
way, was dining (a bit late, but at that time of 
year it was still light) at a small restaurant off the 
Rue Montmartre, his back to an open window. 
He was shot in the head from the pavement 
outside, with a Smith & Wesson .32 revolver. 
The murderer had been trailing him for the past 
two days and made no serious attempt to resist 
arrest by a policeman then at the corner on his 
beat. 

At the station he refused to give his name and 
address. But after further questioning at the Quai 
des Orftvres it transpired that he was Raoul 
Villain, 28, student (he attended courses in 
Egyptian archaeology at the Louvre) and younger 
son of the clerk to the civil court in Rheims. He 
was not “half-witted.” Though without any 
marked ability, he had scraped through such 
examinations as he had taken, and he had worked 
as a teaching assistant at the College Stanislas. 
There was indeed madness on both sides of his 
family, and it seems probable that he was a virgin. 
He travelled in Switzerland, Greece and England. 
All this and more is admirably plotted in a recent 
volume^ which further lists a startling series of 
“the calumnies of the adversaries of the great 
tribune.” 

That some of the worst of these were to be 
found in L‘Action Franpaise will surprise nobody; 
but it was new to me how vicious Charles Pdguy, 

* L'Assassinat de Jean Jauris, by Marcel Le Clire 
(Mame, 1969). TOs is perhaps as good a point as any 
at which to point out'that French "assassinat" is 
Simply murder in (as Americans say) the first degree. 
It has none of the special connotations of the English 
word_ “assassination” which I understand to be 
meaningless in law and which seems to have no seman¬ 
tic equivalent in any of the European languages. 


whom many think a very great writer, had been. 
In the Cahier published that April, there was, 
for instance, this: 

I must beg the reader’s pardon for mentioning 
here the name of M. Jaur^. It is a name which has 
become so low and filthy that, when one sets it 
down to be sent to the printers, one feels that one 
may be exposing oneself to some legal penalty.... 
Jauris. the representative in France of German 
imperialism, has sunk beneath contempt.. . . This 
born traitor betrayed socialism in the first place. 
He betrayed the cause of Dreyfus in the name of 
reasons of State and for profit. He is doing his best 
to betray France to the profit of German policy. 
He has indeed met with some resistance here, and 
he would do well to take warning. In time of war, 
there is only one policy, and it is that of the Con¬ 
vention. It means Jauris in a tumbril and the roll 
of drums to cover his big voice.... Jauris is a pan- 
Germanist. He is a German agent. He is working 
for greater Germany. It is always a handful of 
wretched intellectuals who in the end ensure that a 
people shall be massacred. 

It appears from the reminiscences of another very 
considerable writer, Romain Rolland, that to him, 
at about this time, Peguy also said: 

At the outbreak of war, the first thing we shall do 
is shoot Jauris. We shan’t leave such traitors 
behind to stab us in the back. 

But of course Viliam cannot have known that. 
He had never been a member of the Ligue 
d’Action Fran^aise, but we know that he read 
their paper and that Piguy was his favourite 
author. 

Piguy had been a Socialist himself and a friend 
of Jauris. Le Qire says that he had turned spite¬ 
ful in the first place when he was not invited to 
write for L’Humaniti (founded ten years before 
with Aristide Briand). In her Charles PSguy, a 
Study in Integrity, Maijorie Villiers tells us that, 
on 31 July, Piguy was already in uniform as a 
reservist. 

Late that night [he] came to Madame Favte’s 
house looking upset, and said in a low voice, 
“Jauris has been murdered.” .., Afterwards friends 
questioned Madame Favre: “Wasn’t he horrified?” 
“Didn’t he say something about Jauris?” “Didn’t 
he condemn the murder? Did he show no sign of 
remorse?” 

Madame Favre stated the fiat truth flatly! “No 
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word of condemnation iNused his lips. But he 
looked like a man prostrated by pain. My silence 
respected his pain." 

In a footnote, Mrs Villiers adds: 

This seems to be the most probable of the various 
accounts of what passed between P6guy and 
Madame Favre when he told her of Jaur^s’ murder. 
In her souvenirs published in Europe she appears to 
suggest that he said "Crime odieux!" but when 
challenged she explained that the exclamation was 
her own. 

To which I may perhaps be allowed to add, on 
my own account, the further linguistic note that, 
in French everyday use, unqualified (or qualified 
only by so purely emotive an epithet as "odieux"), 
"crime" means murder exclusively. 

That it was an odious crime seems to have 
been felt in all quarters, no less on the Right than 
on the Left. That L’Action Frangaise promptly 
disavowed it we may think no more than politic, 
but must find it rather splendid of Maurice Barr^ 
to have gone round next morning to the house in 
Passy, its entrance guarded by Socialist Party 
militants and with L6on Blum taking charge of 
matters inside, to pay his respects to the dead 
man and offer condolences to his daughter. 
There was, of course, an idiot Right, just as 
there was an idiot Left which at once set about 
organising poorly attended demonstrations, but 
what might have been thought certain to divide 
the nation at that crucial moment seems rather 
to have united it. In his cell at the Sant6 prison. 
Villain continued to affirm the rightness of what 
he had done. P^guy was killed in action on 5 Sep¬ 
tember, displaying the kind of incautious bravery 
about which ideas of suicide readily play. 


R aoul villain was originally committed 
for trial on 20 December 1915. It was argued 
before a grand jury that revelations made in 
court might disturb the unity of the nation, while 
not to make them would impede his defence. The 
case was postponed sine die. For two years more, 
Raoul Villain remained undisturbed at the Santc. 
At the beginning of 1918, the office of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions called for psy¬ 
chiatrists’ reports and the prisoner was found fit 
to plead which was perhaps not what le Parquet 
had hoped. In August, he was transferred from 
the Sant6 out to Fresnes, where the prison air was 
more salubrious. On 4 March 1919, he was 
brought from Fresnes to the Conciergerie, 
adjacent to the Law Courts on the lie de la Cit6. 
His trial opened on the 24th, four years and eight 
months after the murder with which he was 
charged. 


It was an odd trial. The indictment or act of 
accusation, ^uivalent to the opening speech for 
the prosecution in British courts but read by the 
derk to the court, was the one drawn up in 1915 
by an earlier Director of Public Prosecutions and 
omitted, as might have been only tactful at the 
time, all reference to such evidence as there was 
of complicity or of Villain’s political affiliations. 
In early 1919, no general demobilisation had yet 
taken place; and the average age of the jury was 
exceptionally high, the youngest being 53. The 
number of witnesses had greatly increased, while 
of those originally cited some were dead, and 
some had been unaccountably dropped, including 
the policeman who had so promptly arrested 
Villain and a priest who one Sunday afternoon 
had watched him practising like a madman on the 
shooting range at a parish fair. The presiding 
judge's questions were indulgent, the concluding 
speech for the prosecution mild and ambiguous. 
Tlie protracted irrelevance of the partie civile was 
barely credible. 

Criminal and civil proceedings are kept quite 
separate in British courts. Halfway throu^ a 
French murder trial, it is common for speeches 
to be made and, on occasion, for witnesses to be 
called by barristers acting on behalf of the 
victim’s next-of-kin, the partie civile. The abuse 
that this practice most frequently leads to is 
that a black-gowned member of the Order of 
Advocates, who in theory cannot directly prose¬ 
cute, will in effect be leading for the prosecution 
and sometimes doing it with a vindictiveness 
which leaves his red-gowned colleagues in the 
magistracy standing. In the Villain case that was 
not the trouble. It is known that Jaurfes’ widow 
had not been anxious to constitute herself civil 
complainant at all. She herself was not a Socialist, 
and the Party had taken the matter out of her 
hands. For three days on end, the trial ceased to 
be concerned with Villain’s guilt and became a 
succession of tributes to the dead man, paid in 
turn by no fewer than seventeen eloquent gentle¬ 
men more or less of the Left. They included three 
former prime ministers, generals and a former 
Minister of War, a Nobel-Peace-Prize-winncr and 
a future prime minister, L6on Blum, who com¬ 
pared Jaur^ with Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, 
Mirabeau, Bossuet, Michelet and Rousseau. 
Leading counsel for the partie civile, Maltre 
Paul-Boncoiu, was himself to become a promin¬ 
ent statesman and sounded that way set. 

Leading for the defence was Maltre Henri 
G6raud, a great advocate, at the age of 47 already 
long-bearded, who during the next twenty years 
would grow to look more and more like an Old 
Testament prophet (at the Weidmann trial in 
1939, Fryn Termyson Jesse would describe him 
as Elyah to the,Elisha of Maltre Zevate, who 
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was already with him on this occasion). I quote 
one fragment of his concluding speech. 

Maitre Geraop. ... He knew nothing of the easy¬ 
going comradeship of editorial offices, the cosy 
humbug of parliamentary life. Those displays of 
moral indigration, the angry cries, the shaken hsts, 
meant nothing, my poor Villain, except to you in 
your impossible chastity, your patriotic dream. 
Out of the public eye, those gentlemen were all 
the best of friends over their port.... 

He asked the jury for an acquittal. In a French 
criminal trial, the last word is always with the 
defence. There exists, nevertheless, a “right to 
reply” (but then also a right to reply to the 
reply), which is not infrequently exercised by the 
red-robed prosecutor. Irregularly, it was in this 
case exercised by a partie civile lawyer, and the 
pleas ended with an angry exchange between 
Maitres Gdraud and Paul-Boncour, the latter 
pointing out that, when all was said about 
reconciliation, a man had been killed and 
another had killed him, the former insisting that 
he had tried to look beyond the grave. 

There were two questions put to the jury. First, 
was Raoul-Marie-Alexandre Villain guilty of 
having committed wilful murder upon the person 
of Auguste-Marie-Joseph-Jean Jaures? Second, 
was the said murder committed with malice 
aforethought, premeditation or lying-in-wait? 
The jury -retipcd. The prisoner was removed. 
Those twelve old men were out for no more than 
half an hour. They returned with negative ans¬ 
wers to both questions. Villain was brought back 
and informed that he would be immediately 
released unless he were required to face some 
other charge in another court. It was a bad ver¬ 
dict, and its consequences were to be bad. 


To BEGIN WITH, in the debate on the civil issue 
which followed the prisoner’s discharge on 
criminal counts, not only did Mme Jaurds receive 
no damages (not even the traditional I franc) but 
costs were awarded against her. The award must 
strike us as iniquitous, but it was not due to 
personal iniquity on the part of the judges in that 
particular court. It was (as Le Clcre explains) 
inherent in the Penal Code from Napoleonic 
times, no amendment being introduced till 1940. 
There was an element of logic in it. Since Raoul 
Villain was proved not to have wilfully caused her 
late husband’s death, Mme Jaur&s, in seeking 
damages from him, could be thought to be indulg¬ 
ing in what a British judge might call vexatious 
litigation. As it was only Socialist Party pressure 
which had led her to constitute herself plaintiff in 
theiirst place and as it was they who had turned 
the partie civile into a thr^days’ political 
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demonstration, widt idie can have felt little 
sympathy and which must have put the jurois* 
badu up more than somewhat, one would like to 
think that L6on Blum dipped into party funds to 
relieve her of the expense. But the acquittal itself 
had created a dangerous precedent. 

JAunia* BRAND OF sociAUSM had been a wholly 
French product and anti-Marxist. The Marxists 
having gained their first great success in Russia 
(which Marx had declared to be impossible), 
Moscow became the Marxists* Mecca (an apt 
comparison, as was to appear fifty years later, 
when it finally emerged that Karl Marx had not 
been a Jew after all, but an Arab). The Third or 
Communist International or Komintern was set 
up by the Russian regicides in the month of 
Villain’s trial, and national Communist parties 
sprang quickly into existence, that of Great 
Britain, for instance, in July 1920. The year 
ended with a Socialist Party congress at Tours, at 
which the moderates, led by Ldon Blum, were 
outvoted by others whose leaders had recently 
been to Moscow for guidance. A French Com¬ 
munist Party still had ten months to wait for its 
formal constitution, but L’Humaniti, founded by 
Jaurds and Briand to propagate a socialism with 
French roots, fell at once into the hands of the 
Muscovites. “At the Tours congress,” said one 
of Blum’s close associates, Sembat, “Jaurds was 
murdered for the second time.” Not that it would 
save his name thenceforward from being taken 
in vain on the Marxist-Leninist behalf. 

At that moment, Raoul Villain, convicted in 
October on a currency charge (the only blot on 
his easier Judiciaire), must have been in prison. 
After serving a short sentence, he was to travel 
quite widely before settling where we shall find 
him sixteen years later. To all intents and pur¬ 
poses, he was a forgotten man. Jaurds was not 
forgotten, and the acquittal of his murderer was 
to be used as a trump card by advocates with 
clients of a different stamp, notably by the elo¬ 
quent and persuasive Maitre Henry Torrds on 
behalf, in the first place, of Germaine Berton. She 
was a girl bom at Puteaux but brought up largely 
in Tours, where her father, who had come down 
in the world, worked on the railway until he died 


* The surrialistes seem always to have entertained 
a fondness for young murderesses. This is especially 
remembered in connection with the cult they were to 
make ten years later of Violettc Noziere, a Left Bank 
prostitute who had poisoned both her parents. (No 
less memOTable was to be that practical surrialiste 
Jean Genet’s championship of the Papin sisters, tried 
the same year.) In its first issue on 1 December 1924, 
^ Revue Surrialiste featured a photograph of 
Gtermaine Berton. 


in the summer of 1919, his daughter being then 
16. Mme Berton was a schoolteacher, with whom 
Germaine did not get on. Indoctrinated with 
anarchist views in Tours, in 1921 the girl went to 
Paris and lived a drop-out life with the comrades 
there. 

She served sentences of three months and a 
fortnight for disorderly conduct, assaulting a 
policeman and unauthorised possession of fire¬ 
arms. With a firearm procured subsequently she 
decided, in Januaty 1923, to kill somebody at the 
Action Frangaise, preferably Charles Maurras or 
Alphonse Daudet. Having failed to get either of 
these in her sights, she made do with Marius 
Plateau, who was foolish enough to see her in his 
office. The second time he turned his back to her, 
she pulled out an automatic and put four bullets 
in him. At her trial the following year, Maitre 
Torrfcs argued the curious view that the French 
jury was one and indivisible, like the Republic, 
and that, having acquitted Jaurds’ murderer, it 
must also acquit Plateau’s, in case it were thought 
that the latter had been the greater man. This plea 
was successful, and Germaine Berton was 
acquitted.' 


P ARIS BETWEEN THE WARS was the scene 
of much political murder by foreign exiles, 
commonly of their visiting compatriots. Three 
committed in the 1920s were those of Bonservizi, 
Paris correspondent of II Popolo d'ltalia, by an 
Italian waiter, Bonomini; of Hetman Petliura, 
former co-dictator of Ukraine, by Shalom 
Schwartzbard, Ukrainian Jewish cobbler; and of 
Vishapely, Soviet Georgian agent, by Merabashvi li, 
an exile. Schwartzbard and Merabashvili were 
acquitted, Bonomini received a prison sentence, 
but the jury found not only that there had 
been extenuating circumstances but also that 
it was unpremeditated murder, despite the fact 
that the waiter had recently taken a job in that 
restaurant, at lower wages than he had been 
getting, purely because it was the one in which 
Bonservizi regularly dined and that he had then 
crept up and, through a jardiniere, shot him 
behind the right ear while he was drinking his 
coffee. Bonomini and Schwartzbard were both 
defended by Torris. 

On 23 April 1925, in Montmartre, jeunesses 
patriotes were marching in procession after a 
meeting. Unarmed and behaving in no markedly 
provocative manner, they were fired on, from 
behind, by Communists with revolvers. There 
were many wounded and three dead. Two men 
were arrested in possession of weapons from 
which ballistics expertise (as infallible as finger¬ 
prints) showed .that bullets in the dead bodies 



and QBrtri^ cases picked up oa tibe spot had 
been fired. The trial of th^ two men was 
attended hy a great deal of uproar in the streets 
and intimidation of jurors. Two lawyers for the 
defence were themselves among the twenty-six 
Communist members of the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties. A third was our old friend Henry Torrts. One 
defendant got off with three years. Torrte’ client 
was acquitted. 

Those were great days for the Left in Paris. 
It is not altogether surprising that, in the course 
of the next decade, the Right began to hit back, 
though not, it should be noted, mtirderously till 
1937. The Cagoul was a oriminal organisation. 
The Croix de Feu and the Ligue d’Action 
Francaise were not. The cagoulards, we may note, 
went in for cold steel. Their predecessors had 
used firearms. Merabashvili had fiired through 
an open taxi window (and, thus, from the side). 
Schwartzbard had boldly confronted his man 
and demanded, both in French and Ruthene, that 
he identify himself. The members of the French 
and Italian Left had got their men from behind. 
So had Raoul Villain. The back is clearly an 
irresistible target to political zealots, irrespective 
of party. Pavel Gorguloff, who shot President 
Doumer at a book fair, did so from the front, but 
Gorguloff was a raving lunatic, with a tumour 
on the brain. This was removed with the rest of 
his head on 14 September 1932 at first li^t. 

It was on the same date, four years later, that 
Raoul Villain breathed his last. By the time the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica was describing him as a 
wretched half-wit, he had settled in the village of 
San Vincente on the coast of Ibiza. He lived to 
the age of fifty in a weird house built by himself, 
devoted to a cult of the figure of Joan of Arc and 
assiduous in his attendance at church, where he 
was more than once observed to weep. They 
were not, however, tears of contrition for the 
crime which had gone so remarkably unpunished, 
let alone for the verdict which had set so un¬ 
fortunate a juridical pendulum swinging. On the 
contrary, he always insisted that what he had 
done was duly chs^tise a man engaged in acts of 
treason. 

The Spanish Civil War broke out on 18 July 
1936. Among the incidents of its first two months 
was the bombing by some of General Franco’s 
aircraft, whether from the mainland or from 
Majorca, on 13 September (a Sunday), of Ibiza, 
which had remained in Loyalist (or, as their 
opponents said, “Red”) hands. By way of re¬ 
prisal, the Loyalists shot 239 political prisoners 
and then, to make the number round, went 
looking for el Francis. On Monday morning, 
he was found with two bullets in him on the 
heach at San Vincente. He was still breathing but 
<hed that afternoon. 
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The Longing for Persecution 

An Intellectual*s Dream — By Horst Krueger 


O H, 1 KNOW ail about it. It sounds terribly 
cynical coming from a country in which 
such evils are only too recent. After all, only 
yesterday mine was the land of victims and execu¬ 
tioners, and 1 must say this right at the beginning. 
Nevertheless. Other times, other customs, and 
now there is the new society of the West-German 
Bundesrepublik, still so stable and still so liberal 
as we move well into the ’70s—and yet I am 
haunted by that old nightmare of the writer, 
perhaps his deepest longing, the innermost 
secret of his heart, and so difficult to communi¬ 
cate to others. My dream is; they're persecuting 
me. Here. 1972. And why shouldn’t they be 
hunting me down? 

I observe, not without some envy, how the 
youth among us, especially the students who in 
the old days were nameless and unknown, 
munching their miserable little pumpernickel 
sandwiches between academic lectures in Giessen 
or Hanover, become in a flash the representative 
men of contemporary history. One knows them, 
especially from the pages of Der Spiegel. They 
emerge as the stars of the resistance, great 
authorities in their field. They have the marvel¬ 
lous luck to belong to one cell or another of the 
illegal Baader-Meinhof Gruppe; perhaps not to 
the cadres or the hard core, but still it helps, it 
helps one along enormously. 

I marvel too at the career of Professor Ernest 
Mandel. 1 can’t help thinking what great good 
fortune he has had. Only a short while ago I 
confess, not being very widely read in sociology, 
that I had not run across his name. I knew 
nothing of his existence, and with me in dark 
ignorance were some sixty million others of my 
countrymen. But then came one of our Ministers 
in Bonn, a man named Genscher, and he forbade 
Professor Mandel (a leading figure, as it turns 
out, in Trotsky’s old Fourth International) to 
land in Frankfurt and to proceed to Berlin 
where he had been oflered a new chair in 
Marxism. Suddenly overnight we had another 
representative man of our contemporary history, 
and it makes one ponder. Just how docs one do it? 
Surely if one could learn to go about it in the 
right way one could really get ahead. 

Would it be possible to arrange the beginning 
of at least a little persecution by next Thursday 
evening? Not any sooner, nor too much later, 
please. It should conNenicntly make Friday’s 
extended news-of-the-week programme and 


Saturday's topical feuilleton pages. One should 
make sure that the news of the persecution gets 
into all of om TV magazine-shows: Monitor, 
Report, and the rest. There’s a shortage of such 
items and the cameramen will be zeroing in. 
After all there is just too damned little injustice 
in this Republic of ours, and thank goodness for 
another cause calibre. The questions will fly 
thick and fast—“Is it your intention, Herr 
Professor, to overthrow the Constitution, and 
can you tell us how much violence that would 
call for? ... A little more precisely, bitte. . . . 
Do you want to make the Revolution within the 
legal framework of our system or outside it? 
With or without the working class, and approxi¬ 
mately when? . . .’’ One can, 1 promise you, 
become a little Lenin overnight. One could even 
manoeuvre things to get on to some sealed train 
through to Berlin and be available there for 
great days that would shake the world. Thus can 
heroic figures be made in our land, with only a 
modicum of help from some minor Minister on 
the Rhine. They can be released like new pop 
stars and their latest hits, timed to make the 
top ten. My conclusion? Persecution is the only 
way. But only a little bit, please, just as with 
the others. 

For a man of letters the whole matter can be 
arranged in quite a cultural way. There is a 
very clever German publishing house named 
Marz Verlag, with a keen eye for the popular 
book market, and they keep sending me copies 
of their new titles. Careful now, the stuff is 
dangerous, and the warning is there in big letters 
on the package: Vorsicht, Strafsackel The 
Public Prosecutor in Riidesheim has started an 
investigation. But what is he investigating? Has 
some pious soul or other in the Rhineland taken 
exception to yet another piece of Porn, another 
manifesto for the sexual liberation of our repres¬ 
sed orgasms, without which no authentic man 
of the Left can safely mount the barricades? 
This, surely, is the book that will make or break 
the Verlag —oh, if the Public Prosecutor doesn’t 
act too soon. The books have to get into the 
shops before the sales can be hotted up. There 
must be time for a statement to a press con¬ 
ference, a release to the dpa correspondent, a 
protest letter with at least a dozen good names. 
That’s the way the storm has to break. It has to 
be as exciting as the Frankfurt Book Fair, and 
the title will be making the best-seller lists. 







Naturally, as a writer, I am strcmgly tempted— 
how does one get on to such Public Prosecutors? 
After a dozen books and a thousand articles I 
need a bit of public attention badly. 


S o THIS IS HOW I came to have my dream, 
my dream of persecution. Me, being hunted 
down, not always the Others. How long does one 
have to wait before getting the big break? Who 
doesn’t want to follow the example of that 
brilliant young West-Berlin avant-gardist, Klaus 
Wagenbach, to shout Diese Scheissrepublik ! and 
then begin cashing in. 

So I began to have Nightmare No. 1. I am 
driving in my car to West Berlin, and the most 
improbable thing happens, that which I used to 
fear deep down but it never materialised—I am 
arrested by the East-German Volkspolizei. What 
happens now? Will it make the front page or just 
a little paragraph in a feuilleton column? Will my 
publisher follow up on the case, and manage to 
get some of my back-list titles moving out of the 
warehouse? Ach, I suspect that all this just 
wouldn’t make much of a splash. Victims of the 
Communist police state don’t rate very high 
these days. Tliere might be a brief notice in the 
press, and that’s about it; the market in such 
items is quite saturated; it’s not news any more. 
It was probgbly nothing but a bureaucratic 
mistake on the frontier, or perhaps the sovereign 
DDR had some technical reason, and anyway 
the fellow might have been up to some monkey 
business. My dream got me nowhere, for, you 
see. Communist policemen are allowed to 
persecute writers, and why not? 

The point is simple: one has to be persecuted 
under capitalism. If we happen to be living in an 
open and liberal society, possibly the most free 
that the Germans have ever enjoyed, then this 
whole farce—a subtle bourgeois mystification of 
a rotten system of authority and repression— 
has to be exposed and attacked. 1 must learn to 
rip off masks. 

Nightmare no. 2 had me at my desk, working on 
a new book, thinking and writing. The manu¬ 
script is a serious and even a devastating text, 
quite explosive and yet composed with eminent 
clarity. While I am developing my new model of 
Revolt in all its rich details, I note that my tele¬ 
phone gives out suspicious sounds and my mail 
doesn’t seem to be arriving with the usual postal 
regularity. Once in a while 1 catch a glance of a 
man with a long leather coat, hanging around on 
my street comer. Once I saw him making a few 
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body had rearranged the pdgcs of my mantiscript 
—had they been photographed? '^y has my 
charwoman been so strangely silent in recent 
weeks, and always smiling so darkly? 

I feel my courage growing, my back-bone 
stiffening, and I become even more moral. My 
most secret dream is being fulfilled, and I gather 
new strength from the realisation that 1 am no 
longer writing something that nobody really 
wants to read, that nobody will ever get around 
to buying (apart from that loyal handful of 
Kiucgiot-Leser). No, this is a work of public 
importance, of burning interest, and even the 
hipest powers are paying attention. The man in 
the leather coat now follows me in a most shame¬ 
less fashion, and 1 cannot even manage to shake 
him by changing buses and taxis. 1 already feel 
myself in full flight, a refugee. . .. 

Discreetly I let on to my publisher what has 
been going on. He passes the news to his pub¬ 
licity manager who then passes it on to the dpa. 
One or two reporters come to see me, quite 
discreetly of course—first, the representatives of 
the popular Boulevard-Presse, later the radio and 
television people. I seem now to be giving inter¬ 
views all the time, indeed almost like Professor 
Mandel. And then in the evening I see myself for 
the first time on the television screen, in the 
middle of the Aspekte programme. 1 don’t mince 
words—there are forces in our country, manipu¬ 
lators in the shadows, who are afraid of my book, 
and they will do everything possible to stop it. 
I am being persecuted day and night. And the 
TV moderator nods his head, at once smiling 
and earnest, even looking troubled, and adds that 
all this should be viewed with alarm, another case 
of persecution, and the victims are mounting.. .. 

What overwhelms me is a feeling of the 
profoundest happiness I have ever known, deep, 
satisfying, somewhat perverse because somewhat 
masochistic—and it only grows when, lightning- 
like, the Powers-that-be make their strike. He 
may be only a minor Minister in Bonn but he 
makes his move just at the right time. I have 
completed my book, and the first freshly-printed 
copies are lying on my desk, the first hundred. 
And perfectly coordinated as our German 
Police are, they dispatched a Hundertschaft to 
take care of them, raiding my place in the dark 
of the night, beating even the milkman to my 


door, Th^ came down on my books like a wolf- 
pack on the fold, shouting and snorting, breathing 
deeply (my staircase is a tough climb). Their 
leather rustled, their jack-boots creaked, their 
rifles and pistols and hand-grenades (fastened 
on to their belts) clappered. A whole troop was 
on the attack. V^en Ae neighbours awoke and 
came out to have a look they said, ‘‘‘^Ach so, 
ach so—vie just knew something like that would 
happen! What was the strange fellow doing up 
there in his apartment all the time?... It just had 
to end up this way. What is he anyway, an 
Intellectual or something? Na also, na bine, 
take him away. . . .” 

And I, vain dreamer, hear a policeman crying, 
as they proceed to take me away, “But do we 
have all the books? ...” And 1 counter with a 
dignified protest, "Aber, meine Herren, we live 
in a Democracy, under a Rule of Law, and would 
you please show me your legal authorisation, 
the warrant for your raid-and-search party?” 
More than that. I go on to argue that there is a 
paragraph in our Grundgesetz which fully protects 
me—but the number of the paragraph escapes 
me for the moment and I try to rush back to my 
book-shelf to look it up. ... 

When I awoke I was bathed in sweat, exhausted, 
disappointed. Nobody was there Nobody had 
come through the door Everything seemed to be 
so quiet. I walked through my rooms,- peaceful 
in the early light of the morning. And then T-knew 
—I would never ever make it with my vain 
dreams. 

My longing for persecution was only a foolish 
detour. I would have to go on to write what 
1 was writing, peaceful and content at my 
desk. My publisher would in good time get my 
manuscript and accept it, although not without 
a bit of hesitation (but only because they are 
nowadays doing “only politics and science 
fiction”). I’ll just about manage to get by on the 
advance and the subsequent royalties. There 
aren’t, alas, any easier pickings for me in these 
days. I look out over my typewriter through the 
window, but no tree of liberty is in sight. Isn’t 
there anybody around who’ll offer me a crown of 
thorns, a trial by fire, a little ordeal of any kind? 

They just won’t persecute me, and to have to 
bear that is the greatest burden of all. 
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T his handful of books —perhaps any 
handful of books on education—composes 
an expanded, sometimes convoluted, analogy of 
the complex activity of education itself, showing 
how it grows and changes within a given set of 
conditions (Education by John Vaizey, and A 
History of Western Education by James Bowen), 
how a certain theme or predicament is crucial in 
a particular period (Humanism and the Rise of 
Science in Tudor England by Antonia McLean, 
and Classics or Charity? by Richard S. Tompson), 
how it shapes and embodies itself in institutions 
(Keele by Sir James Mountford), how it is 
essentially a discipline of mediation affected by 
ideas generated from outside (Education and the 
Developnfent of Reason edited by R. F. Dearden 
and others), and how it answers to a personal 
tone or to a personality (Aubrey on Vacation 
edited by J. E, Stephens). It will be seen that these 
books do not have much in common apart from 
being packed into the educational pantechnicon. 
One other thing they do have in common, however, 
and one is grateful for it in a time when educa¬ 
tional writing, under the influence of undigested 
social science and the gurus of the mass media, 
aspires to the condition of mucilage, is a reason¬ 
able cleanliness of diction and a well-rinsed 
freedom from the usual jargon. Even if the quality 
of the writing isn’t one of the main attractions 
of these books, being workmanlike rather than 
lively, one is at least spared the special educational 
experience of being put to mtmeh the limpest of 
lettuce when not given positively unchewable 
hay. And, of course, Aubrey’s essay has an 
agreeable, individual tartness. 

John Vaizey’s brisk fifty-page pamphlet. 
Education,^ is a member of a series rather grandly 
called “Studies in Contemporary Europe’’, 
although the series looks more like the beginnings 


* Education. By John Vaizey. Macmillan, 60p. 

*.A History of Western Education. Volume 1. The 
ancient World. By James Bowen.. Methuen, £4.75. 


of a thumb-nail encyclopaedia. Mr Vaizey has the 
able lecturer’s capacity to arrange a mass of 
information so that it is saved from clotting or 
knotting by being penetrated with his own 
sharpness of reflection. At the end of this tiny 
gallop around Europe one has a surprisingly clear 
grasp of the main statistics, lines of growth, and 
obstacles to progress. Post-war European educa¬ 
tion, he shows, is a story of enormous growth, 
a result partly of the rise of population and partly 
of the spread of secondary education to those 
who previously had been satisfied with elementary 
education. In most European countries the child 
ren of manual workers still take a relatively 
small part in advanced education, and Britain is 
far from being the most backward in this respect. 
Expenditure has risen correspondingly; in some 
countries there has been as much as a ten-fold 
increase. Mr Vaizey thinks that in the redefining 
of the curriculum and of teaching method, signi¬ 
ficant influences for the future will be the English 
primary school and the Swedish secondary school. 
In University education, if the ideas of the radical 
student movement are followed, there will be 
much more emphasis on self-directed studies and 
free seminars for which the students choose their 
own teachers as well as the subjects that they 
study. In other words, the forward roll of educa¬ 
tion will bring us in due course to a medieval 
conception of the form of university learning and 
teaching. In Mr Vaizey’s plain dish there is a 
welcome pinch of the salt of thought as well as 
the pepper of individuality. 

James Bowen, in A History of Western Educa¬ 
tion* is concerned with the depths and wells of 
education. In a pleasantly clipped, unostentatious 
and thorough way he traces the development 
of education in the ancient world, in Greece, 
the Hellenistic Orient, and in Rome. He is 
particularly interesting about the beginnings of 
the theory and practice of Christian education 
and the scholarly mildness of his account is 
gingered up with sketches of the choleric Jerome, 
the angular Tertullian and that vigorously con- 
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temporary character Augustine. James Bowen is 
the Kenaeth Clark of education, cultivated, 
gliding rather than penetrating, eclectic and kind. 
His book may be a trifle deficient in the expected 
Presbyterian rigour of classical scholarship but 
its more mellow virtues as well as its splendid 
appearance make for its acceptability. 

When educational arrangements in any society 
have been established, even in the informal and 
dispersed way in which they existed in Tudor 
England or in the more organised way of the 
18th century, they are peculiarly open either to 
intellectual influences from the adult world 
towards which they are directed or liable to be 
upset by some contradiction within the system 
itself. In Tudor England this altering force was 
partly the rise of natural sciences and partly the 
invention of printing, and not, as used to be 
thought, the directing influence of the monarchy 
—Elizabeth being the cossetted recipient rather 
than the creative patroness of the intellectual 
production of the age. The scientists, with Bacon 
as their propagandist, changed man’s picture of 
himself and the world, making the human more 
firmly the tonic central feature and pushing the 
divine to the outskirts of the composition. As 
Jean Fernel said, “this age of ours sees art and 
science gloriously re-arisen after twelve centuries 
of swoon.” It was no longer to be a crime to 
swerve a hair’s breadth from the well-established 
way, and men were no longer persuaded that 
God, in Raleigh’s words, “hath shut up all the 
light of learning within the Lanthorn of Aristotle’s 
brains.” Moreover, the invention of printing gave 
men a successful technique and a means of 
achieving a working relationship with the time. 
Impressive and powerful ideas could now be 
rescued from their fleeting medium and dried of 
the condition of transience. As Antonia McLean 
explains in her calm and lucid treatment. 
Humanism and the Rise of Science in Tudor 
England,:^ 

the impact of printing on society was decisive 
and irreversible. It forced the pace of change m 
every field of learning. The widening of education, 
the proliferation of ideas, the rise of experimental 
science would all have been impossible without the 
use of printing. It altered the world. 

Her book is original in its organisation, if not 
in its material, and temperate in its account of 
the intellectual transformation of Tudor England 


’ Humanism and the Rise of Science in Tudor 
England. By Antonia McLean. Heinemann Educa¬ 
tional. £3.75. 

* Classics or Charity? By Richard S. Tompson. 
Manchester University Pr^s, £2,76. 

‘ See Sidney Hook, “Illich’s De-Schooled Utopia”, 
Encounter, January 1972. 


in mathematics, natural sdence, medicine, 
education and printing. It documents convinc¬ 
ingly the loosening of man from the handcuffs 
of scholasticism, and it shows incidentally how 
much literature, and therefore the whole of 
society, owed to scientists quite apart from the 
ambiguous gifts of science it^lf. I^ientists were 
the first openly to defy the dominating influence 
of literary men like John Cheke who wanted an 
English “written clear and pure, unmixt and 
unmingled with borrowing of other tongues,” and 
came out flatly in favour of drawing upon Latin 
and Greek. The infiltration of classical terms into 
English text gradually created the language of 
mathematics and science but it also profoundly 
enriched the capacities of English itsclfi 

T he predicament of the Grammar Schools 
in the 18th century was a more inherited and 
internal one. It came from their double character 
in having a charitable function and a classical 
curriculum, and it was exacerbated at the end of. 
the period by Lord Eldon’s famous ruling on the 
Leeds Grammar School case in 1805 which 
determined that the desire of the school for a 
more modern curriculum and extra masters of¬ 
fended their obligation to teach the learned 
languages. In his sharply focussed and strenuously 
researched Classics or Charity?* Richard S. 
Tompson aims to remove the coat of folk-lore 
covering the accepted opinion, part ^'hig, part 
progressive, about the 18th-century grammar 
schools. He is a spirited performer with the paint- 
remover, and he establishes with precise and 
concrete evidence a case for seeing the schools as 
by no means universally corrupted and, in fact, 
as making a notable achievement in the expansion 
of what they taught and in fitting themselves 
more to the times than conventional historians 
have allowed. 

There are two views of the relationship of edu¬ 
cation to institutions. The one is represented today 
most eloquently by Ivan Illich, whose views, 
readers of this journal will remember, have re¬ 
ceived some attention here.* It holds that there is 
an experience, a moment of purity and intensity 
and truth; the rest of life, in the effort to organi.se 
that, falsifies it. There is the supreme, the primary 
and sacred quality of the individual person. 
Society is both the effort to organise that and the 
fact of suppressing and distorting it. Illich's 
solution is to disinter the spirit from the letter, 
the person from society, the act of education 
from the school. He wants Christianity without 
a church, health without medicine, education 
without a school. The other, the orthodox view, 
maintains that to conceive of human life without 
institutions is to mistake the essential nature of 
human experiencf which is, as George Santayana 
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put it, ‘‘intrinsically dispersed, seated in - its 
distributive moment.*’ An institution is the 
inevitable means proper to human beings to meet 
the dispersion inherent in experience. You can 
abolish human institutions as easily as you can 
strip off human flesh- The view of the connection 
of education and institution in Sir James 
Moimtford’s Keele: An Historical Critique* is 
naturally the second and orthodox one. Naturally, 
because this is a semi-official work, supported by 
grant from a Foundation and commented upon 
from time to time during its composition by a 
group of senior academics from Keele. It is a 
thick book, thick I mean in the sense of being 
stuffed or dense with facts and figures—^tabular, 
not literary ones, that is. But it is surely the defini¬ 
tive assembly of the facts about the foundation of 
Keele. One feels that the importance of that 
institution, the development of which is so 
minutely elaborated in this book, was above all 
emblematic. Forms of university education in 
Britain had fallen too rigidly into the patterns of 
Oxford and Cambridge, with their cult of indi¬ 
vidual brilliance, and of Manchester and Leeds, 
with their conviction that every human mind is 
best trained by severe concentration upon a 
single subject. The founders of Keele rejected 
both these ideals of brilliance and research. 
Keele showed that there are other solutions. But 
it was a therapy, a suggestion rather than an 
answer. The translation of the ideal into the 
palpable institution was open to the same 
amount of bumbling—in the early stages perhaps 
even more—of error and fatigue, as any other 
form of translation. But Keele’s significance as a 
new departure is hard to exaggerate and some¬ 
thing of this survives Sir James Mountford’s 
commissioned “Life and Times.” 

Possibly nothing would benefit more from a 
severe theoretical analysis than education, a 
clutter of individual aspiration and social bung¬ 
ling, and a mixture of rituals, routines, ideals and 
illusions. Fortunately, as the general editor 
R. S. Peters points out in the preface to Education 
and the Development of Reason,’’ “there is a 
■ growing interest in the philosophy of education 
among students of philosophy.” Unfortunately, 
“students of philosophy” here means philoso¬ 
phers, expert or apprentice, and not students in 
a homelier sense, those preparing to be educators. 
One can hardly blame this latter class for their 
lack of enthusiasm. Too often in their experience 
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the philosophy of education has meant a kmg 
trot with an uncultured mind or the odd dip into 
a great goulash of items from Plato to Kaget. 
This new book, therefore, fills a vacancy. One 
might dare to say that it satisfies a need except 
that this would be to indulge in one of those cant 
phrases given a merited drubbing in this volume. 
The contributors include philosophers from the 
top of the first division as well as players from 
obscurer leagues; Ryle, Oakeshotl, Price, Quin¬ 
ton, Passmore, Black, Mabbott and others, 
one might say. There are several specimens, as 
one would expect, of that peculiar philosophic 
exercise, at once hectic and insulated, active and 
intensely self-absorbed, in which the reader has 
the impre.ssion of watching—^he can hardly be 
said to be participating in—an energetic trance. 
At the conclusion of such turns you may not be 
much the wiser but you are certainly less relaxed. 

Still, the instances of the Greek dance or 
solipsistic agitation are probably fewer in this 
volume, given the acreage of space and the 
number of philosophers available, than might 
well have been the case, the discipline of a pre¬ 
determined theme allaying to some degree the 
philosophical fever, and the necessity of working 
within the prescribed field of education connect¬ 
ing even these abstract intellects firmly to the 
world inhabited by others. The value of this book 
is the opportunity it gives us to see a few first- 
class minds, untroubled by the doubts and 
modesty which inhibit so many men, engaging 
seriously with problems which disturb the rest of 
us all the time, and to observe them refusing to 
be taken in by the usual truck and guff, the 
hallowed phrases, the received ideas, and the 
religiose assumptions which so often pass for 
educational thought. 

The book is arranged in three sections, a 
critique of current educational aims, an analy¬ 
sis of the concept of reason and related ideas, 
and an account of special modes of reasoning 
and their relation to education. There are 
corrective, illuminating and individual pieces 
under each head, notably by R. S. Peters in the 
first part on Education and the Educated Man; 
on Reasonableness by M. Black, and The 
Foundations of Knowledge by A. Quinton, on 
Reason and Desire by J. D. Mabbott, on Belief 
and Will by H. H. Price in the second part; and 
on The Arts and the Education of Feeling and 
Emotion by R. W. Hepburn in the third part. 
But I found two contributions in particular, Aose 
by Michael Oakeshott on Education: the 
Engagement and its Frustration, and by G. Ryle 
on A Rational Animal, to have that special point 
and power which rock one out of one’s usual 
mental sleep-walking. Each argues in his separate 
way against a dominating theory implicit in 


mudt contemporary education, that there is a 
progressive transition between the hiunblest sort 
of experiences which are relevant for children and 
the mature discoveries of genius. This is a theory 
of seamlessness, and it is clear that if an unbroken 
continuity of this kind exists, no generic difference 
separates the nursery from the university, and no 
new quality of understanding is required of the 
student. Keats was one who saw that this radical 
difference lay at the heart of graduating to intel¬ 
lectual adulthood. “I hope I am a little more of a 
philosopher than I was, consequently a little less 
of a versifying pet lamb.” Ryle, a gifted and 
magnanimous brigadier, explains with irresistible 
force and in the kindliest manner that the line 
between the child who tries out a new strategy in 
hide-and-seek and Newton, the line between 
the kindergarten or the football field and the 
solutions we attempt in our capacity as scientists, 
historians, economists, scholars, philosophers, 
etc., is not continuous. “His [the young child’s or 
the footballer’s] thinking is . . . not a precursor 
of or a preparatory step towards his doing what 
he wants to do; it is an element, and an essential 
element in his trying to do it.” “In strong contrast 
with this, the thinking or the reflecting which we 
are ready to classify as intellectual work, no 
matter whether of low or of high level, is thinking 
in which the thinker is necessarily at least slightly 
concerned to think properly.” This is the thinking 
which it is the business of schools and universities 
to train and stimulate, and it is not something 
which simply develops, without intervention or 
discipline or having to bridge a gap. 

Perhaps the most impressive of all the essays in 
this work is that by Michael Oakeshott. It is the 
expression of a mind at once authoritative and 
elegant in prose that is both musical and austere. 
It is moving because informed by a sense of 
near-despair at the transformation which the 
very notion of education has undergone. It is 
sceptical about the possibilities of learning how to 
be at once an autonomous and a civilised sub¬ 
scriber to human life in a world where education 
is confused with an accommodation to circum¬ 
stances in which a newcomer learns the latest 
steps in the danse macabre of wants and satis¬ 
factions. 

It is now about two centurin since our educa¬ 
tional engagement began to be corrupted by 
having imposed upon it the character of a school of 
dancing. This usurpation has been promoted by 
confused beliefs about the transaction itself, and it 
has been procured by “enlightened” governments. 
It is now far advanced. Fragments of an educational 
engagement, however, remain: relatively uncorrupt 
schools, universities which have not entirely sur¬ 
rendered the charactw of educational institutions, 
and teachers who refuse to become dandng-masters. 
Mor«)ver, with some at least, the urge to destroy 
“School” by depriving it of its character of a 
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serious engagement to learn by study may, perhaps, 
be interpreted as a misdirected attempt to escaiw 
the enormities of “socialisation”: when to teach is 
identified with “socialisation”, education becomes 
the engagement to teach nothing. Caught between 
these destructive winds of obliquely opposed 
doctrine our engagement to educate is torn 
asunder. 

T he sad and caustic reflections of Michael 
Oakeshott on the idea of education in the 
20th century are markedly in contrast with the 
expectations with which a cultivated man looked 
at education at the beginning of the modern 
world in the 17th century, as we see in Aubrey on 
Education,^ a hitherto unpublished manuscript 
edited and arranged by J. E. Stephens. The 
editor’s views of the 17th century have received 
some unfavourable notice from the experts, but 
most of us will be in his debt for making available 
this perky, spicy piece. Aubrey’s design for a 
school is distinctly practical. He lays out the 
property, draws up the curriculum, specifies the 
staff to be engaged, offers advice on diet, exercise, 
punishment, prayer, and out-of-school activities. 
There is a medieval note of brightness and clarity 
in his vision of the property, “I would have a fair 
house with a little park, high-wallcd of about a 
mile about”; and a busy 17th-century sense of the 
omnivorousness of the youthful intellectual 
appetite in the programme he prescribes for the 
young. 

Let them be taught the first six books of Euclid . .. 
let them gradually with their learning be taught the 
use of instruments; for example, the theodclitc, 
plain-tables, cross-staff, sector and circumferen¬ 
tor_Let ’em practise to measure timber.... Let 

them be taught mechanics_Let them be instructed 

in the rules of perspective.,. . Let ’em understand 
dialling for the natural way, first by the globes and 
afterwards by the sector. 

And that is a minor part of his mathematical 
syllabus. There are innumerable more let them 
learns, let them peruses, let them understands, in 
politics and economics, mundane prudence, 
languages, civil law, logic, grammar. If only the 
modem teacher could discover the secret which 
apparently in the 17th century allowed children 
when they fell upon spherical trigonometry to be 
“ravished with celestial pleasure.” The staff 
mustn’t have wives or daughters because they 
might debauch the boys. The pupils mustn’t 
eat white bread or milk which breeds worms. 
They must learn dancing of a French dancing 
master, play cards every night after supper, not 
be left ignorant in cookery, drink a modicum of 
pure, good wine since “those who are too 
severely prohibited to drink wine do generally 
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prove drunkards.” They must look after their 
heal^. “Young men do much want airing, 
especially those of sulphurious complexion: they 
are apt to kindle the fever without it.” There is 
the usual splinter of Aubrey shrewdness amid 
the slightly touched, 17th-century gossip. 

For the honour of the school, and for that there 
should be nothing here of terror or gehenna to 
fright youths from the love of learning, I would 
have no such things as the turning up of bare 
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buttocks for pedants to exercise their cruel lusts. 
That worthy and gentte schoolmaster, Mr. Gardiner 
of Blandford, was wont to say that the calling of a 
schoolmaster was next to that of a divine, but for 
that beadle’s ofiSce of whipping. 

As pedants out of the boys breeches. 

Do claw and curry their own itches. 

Aubrey’s school was never started. It was too 
lively, thorough, cheerful and realistic: offensive 
to both the grim and the enlightened, as it would 
probably be now too. 


The Schoolyard as Battlefield 

Educational Crises — By Gillian Peele 


TN October 1961 T. S. Eliot wrote a new 
i preface to his Notes Towards a Definition of 
Culture. In it he claimed that he had nothing 
substantial he wanted to alter in his essay despite 
all the changes which had affected British society 
since it had first appeared in 1948. At the time 
Eliot was looking at his essay again, the new 
l*niversity of Sussex received its first students 
amid much excitement and heady chatter about 
leforming the cjurriculum to make higher educa> 
tion “relevant” to the needs of the second half 
of the 20th century. And when, shortly afterwards. 
Lord Robbins added expansion to experiment, 
the theses were firmly nailed to the church door. 
The last strongholds of traditional liberal values 
were about to fall to the demands of an icono¬ 
clastic decade. 

It is doubtful whether many of the observers 
of the educational developments of the early 
1960s in Britain turned from the brash world 
which the mass media were busy creating to the 
sombre pages of Eliot’s elegant monograph. 
Even those most adept at hiuiting down the 
educational heresies which emanated from 
Whitehall misread the writing on the waU and 
would probably have dismissed Eliot’s warnings 
about the fragility of civilisation as effete 
squeamishness. To have cited his 61itist opinions 
<n that self-confident climate would have seemed 
almost perverse—and would certainly have 
seemed “undemocratic.” Today the complacency 
IS less complete; but there is still an unwillingness 
to admit that,-if old-fashioned liberal standards 
clash with demands put forward in the name of 
democracy, there may be some merit in preserving 
Jhe former. The liberal—so afraid of the epithets 
“bourgeois” and “soggy”—is irritated by 
^iticisms which echo Eliot’s sentiments in 
aowever modified a form: 


... And we know, that whether education can foster 
and improve culture or not, it can surely adulterate 
and degrade it. For there is no doubt that in our 
headlong rush to educate everybody, we are lower¬ 
ing our standards, and more and more abandoning 
the study of those subjects by which the essentials of 
our culture—of that part of it which is transmissible 
by education—are transmitted; destroying our 
ancient edifices to make ready the ground upon 
which the barbarian nomads of the future will 
encamp in their mechanised caravans. 

If the intervening years have all the novelty and 
atrocity of a revolutionary era, it is as unnecessary 
to respond with the cry “pas d'ermemis it gauche" 
as it is to adopt an ultramontane position like 
Eliot’s. But the middle ground has dangers of 
its own—not least its tendency to shift with the 
tide of political fashion. And our increased 
concern with the whole sphere of educational 
organisation and theory does not so much 
reflect the fact that the study of the sociology of 
education has increased in academic stature, 
but rather a belief that schools and universities 
can be fashioned into the vanguard of an 
ideological revolution. Four recent books which 
stimulate such reflection reveal different aspects 
of the threat which confronts not only the liberal 
character of our educational institutions but 
also the open quality of society as a whole. The 
more sensational manifestations of student 
violence have, on the whole, obscured the real 
significance of the eruption of protest during the 
period 1968-1970; the present hiatus may well 
lull the average commentator back into a mood 
of cosy apathy. For writers have speculated rather 
more fully on the origins of the disturbances 
than on why the “revolutionaries” should have 
met with so little resistance. 

The storm of abuse which met Charles Carter’s 
attempt at Lancaster to evolve some kind of 
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mechanism for ensurbg that the day-to-day 
business of a university could be carried on, is 
symptomatic of the willingness of press and 
teachers alike to accept at face value the argument 
that the political dimension of education is the 
most important one. Why have so few academics 
been prepared to assert a conviction that in a 
university community the ideals of reason and 
tolerance rather than violence and dogmatism 
must hold sway? Why has a caucus of irres¬ 
ponsible enragis —whose conferences proclaim 
extreme intentions quite openly—been able to 
make humane and tolerant men ashamed of their 
own values? The answer is simple. Long before 
the students raised their voices or their fists, the 
ability of dons to unite in a defence of the tmiver- 
sity ideal had been imdermined by a whole variety 
of intellectual, social, and political doubts about 
the role of education in a technological age. The 
British experience is paralleled in this respect by 
both the American campus crisis and the dis¬ 
integration of higher education in France and 
Germany. This phenomenon is quite naturally a 
good subject for special paperbacks but it is 
depressing to find that the erosion of academic 
values has permeated the substance of university 
education as well. How else can one explain the 
inclusion in an otherwise well-chosen and 
imaginatively presented selection of readings on 
the relationship between School and Society^ of 
the piece by Stephen Yeo about the adoption by 
Sussex of a so-called student-initiated course? 

Perhaps the Open University appreciates the 
authentic semi-literate character of student revolt 
—^which Mr Yeo’s article captiues beautifully— 
but if Sussex was really persuaded by the argu¬ 
ments which he describes, then all belief in 
intellectual judgment must long ago have been 
suspended in Brighton: 

Separation of study from politics, of university 
change from social change, was seen as the false 
bourgeois dichotomy of theory and practice. 

Praxis —a news-sheet of the Sussex “committed” 
—discussed the dilemma posed by the division 
between the values of the academic community 
and the problems of social and political dogma: 

The inherent difficulty of that aim [of unifying the 
two], the felt lack of bearing of much of their study 
on it, and the necessarily constantly changing 
politi(^ environment at the local level, which alters 
any temporary balaix:e achieved from day-to-day 
during a period of socialist struggle, were great 
causes of personal frustration among serious social¬ 
ist students, causes of what appears to the university 


^School and Society. By The Open Universttv 
School And Society Course Team. Routledge, £1.70, 
paper 8Sp. 

• Anarchy and Apathy. By Margaret Anne Rookb. 
Hatnish Hamilton, £2.50. 


authmities to be “under-achievenient” in “aca¬ 
demic” work. The quest for the sini^ dononstrably 
correct theory, the wish, in this sense, to 
“scientific” socialists while also intervening actively 
in the social process in a morally repugnant but 
complex world situation is a tough one. 

It is indeed; but it is a great deal tougher to 
recognise that there are no fool-proof or easy 
solutions to the difficulties presented by social 
and political reality. They cannot be explained 
by all-embracing ideological frameworks of 
thought because understanding—the delicate 
balance of fact and theory produced by tolerance 
of all points of view in debate—must be almost 
instinctive and can certainly not attain any 
systematic precision. The “partial” and “un¬ 
scientific” standards of the “bourgeois liberal 
academic world” are the products of humanity 
in its widest sense but it is these standards (and 
liberal academics too) which proponents of 
student revolt would like to eliminate. 


Mrs Rooke’s chronicle of the breakdown of 
resistance within the world of higher education 
during the last years of the ’60s is a careful account 
of the pattern of student activism at the time and 
the response which it received.* Although 
primarily concerned with the British scene, the 
book links developments in this country with 
those in the United States and in Europe. Her 
detached tone allows the facts to speak for them¬ 
selves, and they do so very effectively'indeed. 
Ultimately it becomes impossible to ignore their 
implications not so much for the more junior 
members of the university and college communi¬ 
ties—for their adolescence is presumably a 
weighty excuse for their behaviour—but for their 
seniors. Sed quis custodiet ipsos cusfades? is a 
question which everyone concerned with the 
maintenance of a healthy society—not least the 
“bourgeois” taxpayer—^has a right to ask, 
especially when confronted with an attack on 
academic freedom more direct than that involved 
in the Craig affair. 

“Academic freedom” must not be inteipreted 
as a licence to act in ways detrimental to the 
well-being of the university community (although 
a group of rather mudffie-headed dons seem 
unable to distinguish between freedom of opinion 
and freedom to destroy the system which permits 
the expression of such opinion), but as the contin¬ 
uation of a spirit of disinterested and tolerant 
enquiry. Such a spirit demands the enforcement 
of a code of manners which allows the results of 
critical investigations to be discussed in a 
rigorous way, and this code must exclude all 
forms of violence and non-verbal pressure. The 
mode of rational discourse is the only one appro* 
priate to a university unless primary importance 
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is to be accorded to the impleoiffiDtation of an 
explicit ideology. And the latter alternative way 
can—on democratic grounds—^be accepted only 
when the electorate has signified its desire for such 
a change. The use of what Roy Jenkins called 
“bullying fascist tactics” by a minority of 
students ought not to be permitted simply because 
a number of their superiors are unwilling to incur 
the wrath of the “progressive” press. 

Mrs Rooke herself rightly eschews the 
sociological and psychological terminology which 
can so easily blur the concrete issues for the 
universities and for the general public. The 
historically familiar tendency of the immature 
personality to submerge itself in the identity of 
some wider mass movement or cause is the 
perhaps predictable result of the concentration 
of large numbers of young people in a kind of 
environment which can prove extremely demand¬ 
ing for the individual. 

The aim of disturbance was a slate of hysteria, a 
sense of striving against something and a condition 
of self-importance through self-escape. The hysteria 
had to be legally and morally licensed. What 
ideology did was to provide a nice reason for 
being nasty. 

Certainly there was little intellectual substance 
in the causes which were the occasion for many 
of the troubles. On the whole the banality of the 
slogans employed matched the banality of the 
grievances. By pointing out the mentality evident 
in the, illiterate pamphlets and choruses, Mrs 
Rooke successfully underlines her view that all 
those whose primary commitment was to the 
university ought to have taken a stronger line 
against the militants. 

There is nothing articulate about screaming “fascist 
pig”—especially when the screamer cannot, when 
challenged, define “fascism.” 

Of course there will always be the possibility 
that the ostensible cause embraced by the students 
will attract sympathy from faculty members. But 
the use of means inappropriate to academic 
activity deserves condemnation regardless of the 
ends which motivate the disturbances. Robert 
Liebert’s study of the psychological implications of 
the Columbia riots, although it reflects an 
approach already made famous by Kenneth 
Keniston, adopts far too naive an approach in 
this respect.® Optimistic assumptions permeate 
the book, and, even if one has not read the 
equally uncritical account of the same event 
prepared by the Columbia Daily Spectator,* it is 

* Radical and Militant Youth: A Psychoanalytic 

By Robert Liebert. Praeger, 17.95, Pall Mall, 

* University in Revolt. Edited by Robert Friedman. 
Macdonald, £2,50. 
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difficult to believe that the tone of the aufhor*s 
conclusion is justified. 

In Hermann Hesse’s Demian, Sinclair, the searching 
youth, says, “For us, humanity was a distant goal 
toward which all were moving, whose image no one 
knew, whose laws were nowhere written down.” 
To move towards this ideal, the wisdom and strength 
of the political activists, the technical expert, the 
quiet scholar, and the adventurer in new life styles 
of each generation will have to join, each lending 
strength to the others. 

Cultural and social anarchy have come to 
represent absolute norms which mean that any 
attempt to assert the utility of experience as a 
flexible guide to action and to its limitations is 
jeered at as “reactionary.” The fetters have now 
been broken: we are all free to do our own 
thing in the comforting knowledge that all our 
things may ultimately and spontaneously fit 
together. 

Eliot’s essay at this rather dismal juncture 
may remind us that the fallacy which Dr Liebert 
seems to exhibit is but part of a more general 
weakness in contemporary thinking about 
political matters. 

... the kind of political theory which has arisen in 
quite modem times is less concerned with human 
nature, which it is inclined to treat as something 
which can always be refashioned to fit whate-er 
form is regarded as most desirable. Its real data are 
impersonal forces which may have originated in the 
conflict and combination of human wills but have 
come to supersede them. As a part of academic 
discipline for the young, it suffers from several 
drawbacks. It tends, of course, to think only in 
terms of impersond and inhuman forces, and 
thereby to dehumanise its students.... 

It is not necessary to take quite such a 
depressing view about the effects of the social 
sciences to believe that the student population 
could well be encouraged to adopt a more 
sceptical approach to much of the over-arching 
theory which flourishes in the sphere of these 
studies. Such an approach miglit be especially 
useful in the area where “educationalists” fill the 
bookrshelves with material confusingly situated 
midway between ideology and empirical research. 
For if anyone doubts that “social engineering” is 
the besetting sin of writers in this field, the point 
can easily be proved by reference to the current 
stage of the debate about “comprehensive 
schooling.” The well-known arguments about 
selection at the age of eleven have carried the 
day; but the degree of re-organisation effected 
has not satisfied those who support the change on 
grounds of social dogma rather than of educa¬ 
tional necessity. The so-called egalitarians now 
go on to claim that their cause cannot triumph 
unless all forms of streaming are abolished withiui 
the comprehensive school. 
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As a result of tlus ^roach, the British 
educational system is deliberately proceeding 
towards the disaster from which the Americans 
are trying to retreat. Unfortunately, Ted Tapper’s 
book does not reverse this trend.* His sample 
purports to investigate the role of the sdiool in 
the process of “socialisation” but it is riddled 
with assumptions that are dubious to say the 
least. It is true that the concept of “socialisation” 
is of enormous descriptive importance in the field 
of political sociology. But Mr Tapper, like many 
others, uses it in an insidiously prescriptive 
manner when problems of educational structure 
and content are discussed. The “experts,” 
however much they profess an attachment to 
democracy, never bother to make their value 
judgments plain and are rarely concerned about 
whether the public is inclined to accept them. 
“Give us your child imtil he is eighteen”, say 
these latterday Jesuits, “and he will be har< 
moniously socialised forever.” 

A lack of harmony and equality is “proved” 
by reference to any number of dubiously verified 
“facts.” Among Aem may be the alleged dis- 


• Young People and Society. By Ted Tapper. Faber 
& Faber, £2.75. 

• The Decline of Working Class Politics. By Barry 
Hindess. Paladin, 60p. 


parity of political interest and ambition in fiie 
worl^ classes as compared with the middle- 
class and professional groups. And cannot 
educationalists do something about this alleged 
“Decline of Working Qass Politics”?* They can 
if, as Mr Tapper asserts: 

One of the objectives of educational reform is to 

bring about certain sorts of social change. 

But what if the working classes object to being 
manipulated in this way? What if they too value 
the present arramgements, or want to be consulted 
before they are destroyed by men who revel in 
the idea of reconstructing society and souls de 
novo? Well, there democracy ends or begins by 
forcing its subjects to be free of the constraints 
of a “bourgeois system.” At any rate, the reader 
is never told what kind of “social change” it is 
proposed to effect, nor whether there is any good 
reason to believe that the brave new world thus 
created will be a more tolerable one than the 
present admittedly imperfect society. If that is the 
case, it may be best to prevent experiments in 
buil^ng social utopias with recalcitrant human 
material. And that requires a more active attempt 
to preserve the integrity and independence of our 
schools and universities than has hitherto been 
made. 


Journal of Moral Education 

Moral Education as a study and pursuit in its own right has come to the fore in 
recent years. This is not just as an alternative to religious education but as a 
reflection of the need for a dynamic aspect to education which will fit a child for 
the heavy demands of modern changing society. 

The Journal of Moral Education provides an important communication bet¬ 
ween the workers in various branches of the subject. Articles include empirical 
studies of moral attitudes and behaviour; discussions of the ideas of morality and 
of the ends and means of moral education; and reviews of educational policy and 
organisation. There are reports on research and curriculum development projects, 
book reviews and evaluative surveys of curriculum material. 

Finally in a sensitive area, the Journal of Moral Education follows prevailing 
educational practice in being without any pre-conceived notions of one particular 
preferred moral code. The Editorial Board represents a wide range of ultimate 
convictions, but finds common ground in the present area of concern. 

The journal is published three times a year. Volume 1 Number 3 is now available. 
' The subscription rate is £4.50 for libraries and other multi-reader institutions and 
' £2.60 to individuals. Subscriptions or enquiries to: Pemberton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
88 Islington High Street, London N1 SEN. Tel. 01-226 7251 
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When They Are Very Young 

By A, H, Halsey 


ms: 

**... the schools have been the greatest dvilising 
agency in our modem national history.” 

M. V. C. Jeffreys 

“Everywhere not only education but society as a 
whole needs ‘de-schooling.’... Neither learning nor 
justice is promoted by schooling.” 

tvan D. Illkh 


And Methods: 

this is printed in,riie ini/hn! teediig slfabet, the purpos at 
«lii(fa K not, as nuet bee suppoesd, tco lefonn our spellig, 
but ten improov ifae lernig ov it is intended ibat «ben 
riie beginner is flooent in this meedtam bee jluod bs confienl 
tea reediig in rite ttadijbonal aifabet 

if yoo bav red as for as ritis, At nne mcedinm will bav 
proovd to} yoo several points, rite nuest important ov vhi(h sa 
jfaat yoo, at eny nc^ hav cesily mxd tfae (himi from the ordinaiy 
roman olfabet with convenjhonri spcJligs too Jbe inij^ 
aifabet wbb systematic spellig. 

Sir James Pitman 

What is to be done; Countries with hopes or 
pretensiorts to modernity now spend 6 or 7% 
of their income on education. Philosophers as of 
right—and economists out of duty—ask what is 
the return. The “knowledge industry” in the 
United States, we are told, accounts for a third 
of the work force. So we have to expect that the 
literacy trade will produce a large annual self- 
examination. 

Nevertheless, eighteen books on the whys-and- 
wherefores of schooling were a daunting prospect 
for the summer vacation. My 14-year-old son 
watched me pack them with awed incredulity as 
we set off to walk in the Lakes. “All those words”, 
he muttered. But perhaps the connection of 
words to things would appear more sharply in the 
context of observing his temporary de-schooling. 
We talked about them and him and his school as 
we walked. For me the words took controversial 
shape about things which for him were much like 
the rain and the terrain—^too vast and permanent 


^ Deschooliftg Society. By Ivan D. Iluch. Calder 
& Boyars, £1.95. 

* Hitat We Owe Children. By Caleb Gattbono. 
Boutledge, £1.25. 

.* The Aims of Education. By M. V. C. Jeffreys. 
Pitman Publisbimg, 9to. Education: Its Nature and 
fvpose. By M. V. C. Jeffreys. Allen & Unwin, 
£1.50. 


for comprehensible immediate change other than 
in phantasy; things, meanwhile, to be enjoyed or 
mdured by an adjustment or resignation of self. 

Whatever can be said for that kind of analpha¬ 
betic wisdom—and a lot is said, not only by 
political conservatives but also by those educa¬ 
tional progressives like Ivan Illich^ or Caleb 
Gattegno* who preach one version or another of 
the doctrine of Moral (intelligent) man in Im¬ 
moral (stupid) society—Ae words remaiu and the 
school transmits them. These eighteen books are 
then, so to say, this year’s voices off stage, 
explaining, criticising, and re-writing the play. 
For inspiration and discipline they turn as usual 
to history, theology, philosophy, sociology, 
psychology, or pedagogical experience. Th^ ask 
what are and what ought to be the aims of 
Education, for whom, by what methods, and 
with what results. It is, in short, a normal year; 
nothing of really exceptional quality but, again as 
usual, of greater bulk. 

M. V. C. Jeffreys’ two books* and Illich’s 
Deschooling Society are concerned directly with 
the aims of education. The two authors are less 
opposed than might be supposed for both are 
C^istian—the one conventional, the other 
errant. lUich would accept the double theme of 
Jeffreys’ Aims of Education, 

that from the point of view of the individual, edu¬ 
cation is the nurture of personal growth; and from 
the point of view of the community, the function 
of Mucation is to conserve, transmit and renew 
culture. 

But these otherwise rotund and empty phrases 
take substance either in the context of a more 
general view of the meaning of life or through 
more particular and empirical statements about 
what does, or could, exist. Here the Christians 
divide. Jeffreys has no serious quarrel with 
the institutional status quo. He simply wants 
to persuade the students in colleges of educa¬ 
tion, to whom he writes down with homely little 
jokes between classical and biblical allusions, 
that Christianity makes sense of the contradic¬ 
tory good and evil which is there to be educated 
and that “human life and human history can be 
Billy understood only when brought to the feet 
of Christ and seen in the light of his countenance.” 
mich, however, is in no way concerned to 
dom^ticate the revolutionary Jesus and demands 
total institutional change. 
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Since Bonhoeffer contemporary theologians have 
pointed to the confusion now reigning brtween the 
biblical message and institutionalised religion. 
They point to the experience that Christian frewom 
and faith usually gain from secularisation. Inevit¬ 
ably their statcmoits sound blasphemous to many 
churchmen. Unquestionably, the educational pro¬ 
cess will gain from the deschooling of society even 
though this demand sounds to many schoolmen 
like treason to the enlightenment. But it is en¬ 
lightenment itself that is now being snuffed out in 
the schools. 


What is done: If we are to decide what is to be 
done, presumably we must first look at what is 
done. It is a tired old question, and none the less 
so for the repeated clichd of an introduction to 
so many of the more empirical books that 
“surprisingly enough in view of its great and 
obvious importance, we know next to nothing 
about X. This book is therefore offered as a 
modest preliminary contribution . . . etc.” The 
collective self-justification and salesmanship of 
an established word industry to a captive market 
of college of education students is strongly and 
profitably at work here. Nevertheless, despite its 
wearisome inconclusiveness, the question has to 
be repeated if we arc to understand either 
realised or prospective changes in the forms of 
upbringing. 


* The Social Content of Education 1808-1870. By 
J. M. Goldstrom. Irish University Press, £3.50. 

‘ The Evolution of the Nursery-Infant School. 
By Nanette Whitbread. Routledge, £1.80 and 90p. 
paper. 

• Projections and Social Environment and the Urban 
School. By Eric Midwintfr. Ward Lock Educational, 
£1.00 and 50p respectively. 

’’ The Changing Primary School. Edited by A. B. 
CiEGO. Chatto & Windus, £1.50. 

* Ftom Birth to Seven. A report of the National 
Child Development Study. By Ronald Davie, 
Ni viLLE Buflfr, Harvey Goldstein, et al. Longman 
in association with the National Children’s Bureau, 
£10 hardback with papers and questionnaires, £2 
paper. 

• A Study of Nursery Education. By Philip H. 
Taylor, Gail Exon and Brian Holley. Schools 
Council Working Paper 41. Evans/Methuen Educa¬ 
tional, 55p. 

Psychological Theory and Educational Practice. 
By H S. N. McFarland. Routledge, £2.25, 

“ Teaching Young Children. By Evelyn Beyer. 
Pitman Publishing. £2. 

** Overcoming Learning Difficulties. Edited by 
Boyd Crouch. Ernest Benn, £1.50, paper 90p. 

Education and Children’s Emotions. By Geoffrey 
Yarlott. Weidenfeld, £2.50. 

The Middle School Experiment. By Reese 
Edwards. Routledge, £1.20. 

Area Resource: An Experiment. By Emmeune 
Garnett. Edward Arnold, £1.70. 

Modern Trends in Education. Edited by Brian 
Rose. Macmillan, £3.95. 


Two of the most useful cootributions are 
historic. J. M. Goldstrom has added, with 
professional competence, to the much demanded 
but slowly supplied soci^ history of education in 
his study of the working-class school reader in 
Britain between 1808 and 1870,* and Nanette 
Whitbread has produced a lively accoimt of the 
evolution of the nursery-infant school over the 
past century-and-a-half® which is well timed to 
enlighten the public and parliamentary debate 
looming up for Mrs Thatcher this autumn. Eric 
Midwinter’s Lancastrian voice will also be 
nationally heard through his two books* on the 
Liverpool educational priority area projects 
together with the always audible Sir Alec Clegg 
and his colleagues in the West Riding who have 
put together a descriptive and analytical picture 
of their changing primary schools.’ Material for 
debate about the future of nursery schooling is 
also offered from social scientists and psycholo¬ 
gists. There is a second report from the National 
Child Development Study From Birth to Seven* 
and a working paper from the Schools Council 
reporting the views of a national sample of 
nursery teachers on the aims and objectives of 
nursery education.* There are books by H. S. N. 
McFarland,^® Evelyn Beyer,*’ Boyd Crouch** 
and Caleb Gattegno on the psychology of leaming 
and learning difficulties, and one by Geoffrey 
Yarlott on children’s emotions.** And, to 
complete the list, Reese Edwards gives us a 
critical review of English experiments with the 
middle school (for children aged 9 or 10 to 13 or 
14),** Emmeline Garnett reports on the practical 
lessons learnt from running a teachers’ centre in 
Leicestershire*®, and Brian Rose has edited a 
collection of essays on Modern Trends in Educa¬ 
tion,^* which includes Sir James Pitman’s 
advocacy of the initial teaching alphabet. 

Pitman’s essay is also a comment on the part 
played by knowledge and ignorance in deciding 
what is to be done. He complains that even when 
we do know we do not act. 

How does it come about [he asks] that well- 
intentioned and intelligent men and women in the 
social sciences are prone to reject the results of 
research and continue what have been shown to be 
no more than professional prejudices, basing them¬ 
selves solely on the ignorance of the past? 

He bewails 

the almost generally professed mugwumi^ry of 
those who sit on the fence when debating innova¬ 
tions even long after the publication of authorita¬ 
tive investigations and of thorough research by 
people of unchallenged repute. Such a posture of so- 
called “open minded neutrality” is—while not open 
hostility rather one of veiled hostility or hypocrisy 
. . . but those professionally engaged in teaching 
some six milliop new entrants to school every year 
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can hardly jus^ such irresponsible catelessiiesa 
when results with T.O. (Traditional Orthography) 
are known to be as deplorable as they now are. 

In fact, in this particular case, the spread of 
i.t.a. (Initial Teaching Alphabet) from its first 20 
experimental schools in 1961 to over 4,OCX) 
British and 10,000 American schools represents 
an unusual success for the dissemination of 
social-scientific innovation in the world of 
educational practice. The thunderous abuse of 
the old fashioned positivist is welcome but naive. 
Where central government has no policy and a 
short pocket, neither good nor bad research can 
overcome the bland maxim that the news of 
good practice will travel on its own legs. 

But, in any case, it is also true that we still 
know next to nothing about a whole series of 
educational Jfs. What, to take a massive policy 
question, if economic growth is an aim, is the 
relation to it of educational expenditure? The 
claim, based on the authority of social science, 
that this relation is directly causal has been 
perhaps the single most persuasive argument 
behind the huge expansion of stale spending on 
Higher Education since World War IT. Yet it is 
at best a crude and imperfect correlation among 
a set of complex inter-correlations. Or—granted 
Edward Shils’ thesis in Encountur” that the 
“century of the child” with its invitations to 
permissive hedonism lies at the root of contem¬ 
porary student* unrest—what are the implications 
for the'traditional liberal university of the upward 
thrust described by Miss Whitbread, from the 
nursery through the primary and secondaty 
schools of “progressive . . . ‘Frocbelian’. . . de¬ 
velopmental . .. and child-centred” educational 
methods? 

Whdt indeed are the connections between 
education and social order? Did 19th-century 
schooling tame the British masses? Is the school 
today, as Itlich asserts, the new church? 

The school system today [Illich writes] performs the 
threefold function common to powerful churches 
throughout history. It is simultaneously the 
repository of society’s myth, the institutionalization 
of that myth’s contradictions, and the locus of the 
ritual which reproduces and veils the disparities 
between myth and reality. Today the school system, 
and especially the university, provides ample 
opportunity for CTiticisms of the myth and for 
rebellion against its institutional perversions. But 
the ritual which demands tolerance of the funda¬ 
mental contradictions between myth and institution 
still goes largely unchallenged, for neither ideo¬ 
logical criticism nor social action can bring about a 
new society. Only disenchantment with and detach¬ 
ment from the central social ritual and reform of 
that ritual can bring about radical change. 


Edward Shils, “On Plenitude and Scarcity,” 
Encounter, May 1969, pp. 37-57., 
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Sociological writing of this kind has to be 
distinguished sharply from Pitman’s social 
science. It contributes to change by undermining 
the conceptual legitimacy of established views 
and, as such, must expect no less legitimate 
ideological resistance. Pitman’s research, by 
contrast, assumes a world of definably bounded 
problems with technical solutions justified by 
imiversally acceptable criteria of evidence. 


T he disillusion of tradition: Two 
main themes are discernible in the common 
outlook of this year’s educational collection. 
There is first a general mood of disillusionment 
wherever they appraise the past or present per¬ 
formance of education. Illich represents the most 
violent dismissal but Goldstrom too, though 
much more cautiously gentle, demolishes the 
pretensions of popular education as it slowly 
grew in the 19th century (as late as 1860 only 
one-third of 1% of the national income was 
spent on elementary education). He asks the 
same fundamental questions about the nature 
and purpose of British schools in this period, and 
he discerns abrupt shifts in response to social 
and economic pressures to mark three distinct 
phases—the religious, the secular, and th<“ 
economic—in which the style and content of 
the elementary school reader marked different 
aims. In the first phase the readers were rooted 
in the values of a pre-industrial age and the 
promotion of religious belief and practice was 
their primary aim. By the 1830s secular skills 
were added or substituted as more relevant to the 
social needs of an Industrial Society. And by the 
1860s a third phase of simplified explanation 
and sanctification of the principles of political 
economy constituted the order of instruction. 
Did the schools thereby create a literate work¬ 
force? Did they successfully indoctrinate their 
pupils in acceptance of the Christian faith and 
respect for the social order? Did they promote 
economic growth? And did they integrate the 
nation? 

The answer to all four questions is negative. 
Goldstrom is unequivocal on the last three. 
“But by their own reckoning they must be judged 
to have failed in every major aim.” The peda¬ 
gogues of the time held the view still suggested 
by Jeffreys. Thus, for example, the Reverend 
Prebendary Wade was writing in 1856 that “the 
schools have largely helped to promote morality, 
industry and respect for the laws: and these 
blessed results are now apparent....” But 
Goldstrom’s hindsight is: 

In one small section of the community only did they 
make an impression—among the children of the 
artisans, clerks and shopkeepers, these frequently 





of Nonconfttmiat baeu^und, and staying at 
sdiool after tbeageof tvww. Most of these children 
in later life went to and some were familiar 

with the laws of poli^l economy. However, 
even so modest a success as this must be further 
limited, since of diose who went to church, many 
went b^use it was the respectable thing to do, 
and so far as political economy is concerned, the 
laws were reinterpreted when it was expedient. 
Ibe respectable, church-going artisan was fn> 

a oently a memb^ of a craft union, in defiance of 
le political economists. 


with the subtitle-^Ae subordtnatkm of ieotMog 
to learning, lllich, characteristically, takes tl!^ 
line of thought to its extreme. 

In fact, learning is the human activity which least 
needs manipulation by others. Most learning is 
not the result of instruction. It is rather the result 
of rinhampered partkfipation in a meaningful 
setting. Most people learn best by being “with it”, 
yet school makes them identify their personal, 
cogiutive growth with elaborate planning and 
manipulation. 


If by the middle of the 19th century the lower 
orders were generally peaceable and good- 
humoured their gentleness is more plausibhr 
attributable to rising standards of living than to 
moral instruction in schools. After all, as Gold- 
atrom points out, a much more thorough educa¬ 
tion for the working classy in Germany and 
France had not prevented revolution in 1848. 

In respect of the spread of literacy Goldstrom 
is prepared to concede notable success to the 
monitorial schools, and he notes that, from the 
1840s, even with a rapidly rising population, 
the literacy level rose steadily so that by the 1870 
Act illiteracy was no longer a serious problem. 
But the case is thin even on his own evidence. 
True that 86-5 per cent of Englishmen marrying 
in 1881 (and therefore out-of-school in the late 
1860s) could solemnise their vows by signing the 
register, but this was also true of two-thirds of 
them in 1840. The achievement of universal 
literacy had scarely been a dramatic triumph 
for the Victorian school-teacher. 

As for economic growth, “the schools probably 
taught these skills to more of the population than 
was strictly necessary." And as to social integra¬ 
tion, “we may say conclusively of the system that 
it perpetuated class divisions." 

Prescription against Deprivation: This last 
point refers to the major legacy of contemporary 
British schools from their 19th-century origins. 
Reform and escape from that heritage is the 
second common theme of all these books. All 
of them in one way or another have explanations 
or prescriptions for “the deprived child." The 
euphemism is sometimes a tacit avoidance of 
Victorian plain language, though the National 
Child Development Study continues to tell the 
sad story of class differences already divisively 
apparent by age seven. At other times it is a 
recognition of the subtleties brought by social 
change to the hierarchy of power and advantage, 
and at yet other times it is a reference to inter- 
generational conflict as when Gattegno asks 
What We Owe Children and answers himself 


Educational Priority. Volume I. Problems and 
Policies. H.M.S.O., £1.20. 


At all events the older language of orders and 
class is rapidly disappearing from the literature 
to be replaced by the sociological rediscoveries 
of alienation and freedom, power and powerless¬ 
ness, advantage and deprivation. In the 20th- 
century history of education the agency (if not 
the causality) of schooling in the distribution of 
life chances has come to be taken for granted. 
After an interlude of attention to the supposed 
cure-all of educational expansion, the debate, 
in both theory and practice, has returned with 
renewed vigour to the problem of distribution, 
but with this difference: there is a greater sophis¬ 
tication about the social determinants of educa¬ 
bility, and about the substance as opposed to the 
formalities of equal educational opportunity. 

Crudely put, the faith of the reformers now 
rests on two slogans. First, he learns best who 
learns earliest. Second, the equal rights of children 
require deliberate public discrimination on behalf 
of the deprived. The autumn debate \vhich I 
anticipate in Britain will centre on the^ pro¬ 
positions with all that they imply for the claims 
of pre-schooling and positive discrimination in 
educational priority areas and still further for 
welfare, housing, employment, and luban re¬ 
development policies. Thus the place of Eric 
Midwinter’s proposals in the debate and the 
historical review of nursery education provided 
by Miss Whitbread deserve special notice. 

I have set out my own version of the debate 
as it has evolved during the course of this century 
elsewhere.^* The essential fact is that 20th- 
century egalitarian policies have failed through¬ 
out three broad phases of a developing debate 
about the way Education can be used as a means 
towards the political and social end of Equality. 
In the first phase, from the beginning of the 
century to the end of the 1950s, the definition of 
policy was liberal. The key concept was “oppor¬ 
tunity" in the sense of access to the more advanced 
stages of education for all children irrespective 
of their social origin. Its practical expression 
was in such measures as the building of the 
scholarship ladder, the abolition of grammar- 
school fees, the end of the elementary code, and 
the build-up of a system of common schooling 
with secondary schools “end on" to primary 



Bcbc^ The logical «ul of thfe first phaac^ 
when equality of opportunity is combined with 
national efficiency—^is Meritocracy. 

This liberal notion dominated discussion at 
least tmtil the 19508. But it was never un* 
challenged by those who wrote in the tradition of 
R, H. Tawney, and it was eflfectively lampooned 
b Michael Young’s Rise of the Meritocracy 
(1961). The radicals m that phase sought an 
educational system which would be egalitarian 
b the miu;h broader sense of providing a 
“common culture” as a counter to the more or 
less bescapable function of selection for different 
occupational and social destbies. 

The failure of liberal approaches, and of the 
expansionist policy to which they finally led, 
stUl plainly shows b disparities of class chances 
to reach the more prestigious types of education. 
The problem had to be posed b new terms. Too 
much had been claimed for the power of educa¬ 
tional systems as instruments for the wholesale 
reform of societies which are characteristically 
hierarchical. The traditional social pattern of 
selection had remabed remarkably stable; and 
the retrospective disillusion which runs through 
this year’s books is in part a recognition that 
the school is only one influence among others 


and probably a fairly mbOT one. Motivations 
and performances b school reflect children’s 
general social milieu and family background as 
well as the expectations, built b by constrainbg 
custom, of his teachers. Hence the search for 
more powerful psychological and sociological 
theories of learning, experimentation with school 
organisation, and mounting protest against the 
tendency to treat education as a waste-paper 
basket of social policy—a repository for dealing 
with social problems where solutions are un¬ 
certain, or where there is disbclbation to wrestle 
with them seriously. 

So the second phase began with a new emphasis 
on a theory of non-educational determination of 
Education. “Educational opportunity” acquired 
a change b meaning—from equality of access to 
equality of achievement. In this new interpreta¬ 
tion, which was enshrined b the American 
Coleman Report, a society affords equality of 
educational opportunity only if the proportion 
of people from different social, economic, or 
ethnic categories at all levels and in all types of 
education are more or less the same as the pro¬ 
portion of these people b the population at 
large. The effect of the educational process, on 
this view, should be to produce a convergence 
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in the final performance of the average member 
of each non-educationally defined group. Tradi¬ 
tionally the lines on the graphs diverged, thus 
denoting injustice. 


The Plowden Report belonged to this phase of 
the development of debate over the egalitarian 
issues in education; and it was also at this point 
that Eric Midwinter and my other colleagues in 
the educational priority area projects began their 
work. But, before we had gone very far, Eric 
Midwinter forced us to realise that there were 
unsolved issues behind the equality debate even 
in its reformulation at the second phase. A third 
phase was opening which involved reappraisal 
of the functions of education in contemporary 
society. Education for what'! The debate over 
equality had been essentially a discussion about 
education for whom. Midwinter’s interventions 
in the schools of Liverpool 8 force us to question 
whether an EPA programme can be anything 
more than a new formula for fair competition 
in the educational selection race. 

He asks what assumptions could, or should, 
be made about the world into which EPA children 
would enter after school. Could we be satisfied to 
introduce a greater measure of justice into an 
educational system which traditionally selects a 
minority for higher education and upward social 
mobility out of the EPA district, and which 
leaves the majority to be taught, mainly by a 
huge hidden curriculum, a sense of their own 
relative incompetence and impotence—a modern, 
humane, and even relatively enjoyed form of 
“gentling the masses?” Or could we assume a 
wider programme of social reform which would 
democratise local power-structures and diversify 
local occupational opportunities—so that society 
would look to Us schools for a supply of young 
people educated for political and social respon¬ 
sibility, and linked to their communities not by 
failure in the competition but by opportunities 
for genuine choice in work and life? Midwinter 
is acutely conscious of the limits to a policy of 
widening the escape hatches. He is more concerned 
with the majority who are destined to live their 
lives in EPA districts. He insists, therefore, on an 
alternative curriculum realistically related to the 
EPA environment. It would be designed to equip 
the rising generation with that knowledge and 
skill which will enable it to cope with, to control, 
and in the end to transform the conditions 
of the local community. It is a dangerous doc¬ 


trine, and it is vulnerable to attack from both the 
Left and the Right. But it is not, he insists, a 
policy which does disservice to the pioneers who 
campaigned for parity of opportunity. 

The autumn debate is likely to focus on the 
pre-schooling element in the EPA programme. 
Miss Whitbread’s history includes a numerical 
account of the rise and fall of nursery provision. 
By 1900, 43-1% of the 3-to-5-year-olds were 
enrolled in elementary schools. During the 20th 
century the proportion declined continuously 
(except under the special circumstances of war, 
and for a brief period in the ’30s) until it reached 
10-2% in 1965. The tide eventually turned with 
the beginnings of the urban programme at the 
end of the 1960s, and now popular demand is 
forcing the issue into Parliament. There has been 
a national campaign for nursery education with 
gathering strength since 1965. All political 
parties promised expansion in their last election 
manifestos. Miss Whitbread notes that the middle- 
class Women’s Lib movement took up the 
demand, and our EPA projects have highlighted 
the issue in working-class districts. 

Meanwhile, in the recent expansion, the map of 
nursery provision has changed. “A child’s 
opportunity for pre-school education depends 
on where he lives and his parents’ social class.” 
While maintained provision is restricted, the 
private sector expands and play-groups multiply. 
A higher proportion of middle-class than working- 
class children attend nursery schools, and. play¬ 
groups are predominantly middle-class. The 
effect. Miss Whitbread argues, is a 

de facto discrimination in favour of middle-class 
children whose home environment was anyway 
likely to be more favourable to early learning 
experiences. Restriction in the public sector 
combined with market forces causing laissez-faire 
growth in the private sector was widening the gap 
between the social classes in terms of pre-school 
learning, and hence imposed greater burdens on 
infant schools which had to try to equalise educa¬ 
tional opportunity ... the infant school had 
become the corner-stone for a comprehensive 
education system but its effectiveness and that of 
the school system as a whole was undermined 
without universal nursery education. 

The drive towards a universal nursery system 
is now strong. But the crucial issue is: can it be 
harnessed to strong financial formulae of 
“positive discrimination” and so contribute not 
to the maintenance of unequal opportunity at a 
higher level but to the creation of a fair-and- 
equal start for all in the next generation? 
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Perfectibility or Productivity? 

Retreating from Certainty—By Maurice Kogan 


W HAT DO WE WANT, and expcct, from our 
public education systems? Most of the 
world, certainly, and most of its intellectuals 
until recently, assximed that education is a likely 
good, that it would produce riches, persond 
freedom, equality, and better inter-personal 
relations. But, since the mid-1960s, other and less 
hopeful assumptions have asserted them- 
.selvcs. They derive partly from a dour neo- 
Augustinianism that concedes no potential good 
to any earthly organisation, and partly from 
growing scepticism about whether economic 
growth is either feasible or desirable. The loss of 
hope affects recent writings on educational 
development in the five continents. 

They all establish the weary truism that 
educational systems pursue varying and conflict¬ 
ing objectives. What is less certain is whether the 
conflicts and difficulties are pathological or are 
intrinsic to the hard truths about human existence 
—^that man iq society needs both freedom and 
control, personal autonomy and the ability to 
earn; and that it is diflicult to be both dynamic 
and reliable. So simply to rediscover Marx’s 
concept of “alienation” does not really resolve 
the question of what public institutions can do 
about it. 

The historical procession of objectives begins, 
if we take Britain,* the Gold Coast,* and Kenya,* 
with the ameliorative purpose of God’s work 
(though in the Gold Coast the missionary’s 
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impact has been exaggerated). The evangelical 
assumptions about how education might impose 
Perfectibility remain in harsh form in Russia and 
Eastern Europe as the new edition of Nigel 
Grant’s indispensable work* and many of the 
essays in Margaret Scotford Archer’s compilation 
on higher education* show. The objective of 
Productivity is roundly cursed in Shipman’s 
essay on Britain and Japan, and discussed in 
Anderson’s fine, and Gr^ara’s more sporadic, 
accounts of Kenya and the Gold Coast res¬ 
pectively. These are historical case studies in 
how multiple, but predominantly growth ob¬ 
jectives need be advanced only in part by educa¬ 
tion. The objective of Individual Freedom is 
implied in all of these works but comes out most 
poignantly in the studies of universities in 
Archer’s book, and in the succession of Penguin 
education specials—^which mostly express 
American and British views of alternative educa¬ 
tional patterns.* A fourth objective, that of 
Social Equality, is curiously muted in these 
works though important as background to 
African national advances and to the explosion 
in higher education. 

From these largely historical and sociological 
treatments we can turn to the important offerings 
by AdanLs* and Vaizey* which discuss the 
instruments and assumptions that policy makers 
can derive from the social sciences. 

And now the gentle reader had better take to 
the bottle, his bed or warm bath. For here, in all, 
we have an endless succession of good intentions 
gone wrong, honest motives misinterpreted, 
privilege overcome only to be replaced by new 
privilege. Is there really no still point in the turn¬ 
ing world? 


The evangelical goal quickly gave way in 
Britain and its dependencies to the training of 
human tools for use in the economic and ad¬ 
ministrative machine. Education in the Gold 
Coast was first, indeed, intended for upper-class 
Africans. But, as in Kenya, British attempts to 
impose “useful” education failed “because the 
African desired European education in order to 
attain equality with, and even challenge the 
Europeans.” Western-type education opened 




doon to ^i^t»>cot!ar oociqmons so that tedi- 
nological advance lacked a skilled manpower 
base. Education contributed to the growth of 
African wealth and power and a readiness to 
come to grips with the colonial powers; but it 
also enhanced stratification. As Anderson’s 
excellent account shows, come missionary, 
trader, governor, nationalist government or 
professor consultant-in-Aid, it is much easier to 
quadruple Kenyan secondary schools in five 
years after Independence than to reconcile black 
tiitism with socialism, skill-training with white- 
collar ambition, or the need for strong govern¬ 
ment with support of self-help groups. Philip 
Foster and Don Adams join Anderson in showing 
how dependent the school is on other social 
institutions; they cannot innovate without 
adequate social sanction. 

So new political, social and economic Elites 
have emerged. Egalitarian entry to secondary 
education remains difficult; in Tanzania they 
insist that secondary schools respond to local 
community needs as well as to their own entry 
criteria. Social differentiation varies greatly 
between the new nations and the 61ite classes are 
still over-represented, but they now constitute 
only a minority of students. 

If we move from the former dependencies to 
two of the most advanced industrialised nations, 
the lessons become less clear. After the deposition 
of the Shogunate in 1867, Japanese education 
became part of planned innovation, with all the 
power of the state behind it, and with virtually 
total social support until high school and 
university students erupted in the 1960s against 
the competitive and repressive educational 
system. By contrast, in Britain, a few reformers, 
within and outside government, had to fight hard 
to get any sort of national educational system 
together, and only succeeded at the beginning of 
the 20th century. British educational history 
is difficult to codify, but Dr M. D. Shipman 
turns difficulty into high mystery. 

Even if the predominant mood of 19th- 
century government was to keep down the 
poor and to educate only for social control or 
for production—though the truth is more 
complex than that—it is difficult to follow 
Shipman’s transpositions of this mood into the 
post-1945 period. At worst, there has been an 
air of muddled ameliorism (as witness the tone of 
every of&ial report since, say, Hadow in 1926). 
To represent the schools as a sort of efficient 
dave owners’ conspiracy against the masses is 
silly, doctrinaire, and ahistorical. 

He concedes that the nature of social control 
is changing, but “so as to reconcile people to their 
adult status.’’ While the system is vague it is 


dominated by instrumental purposes. It js 
designed (by whom?—^my children’s primary 
sdtool teachers?) to ease the path from the home 
to the factory. 

Infant school children are taught to behave in an 
orderly way. Tears and tantrums are rapidly 
inhibited. . . . Bells, notices, rules, instructions, 
assemblies, routines and rituals direct them. . . . 
The main role of the schools has been to maintain 
not only social order, but a disciplined work force 
under changed circumstances. 

The new developments . . . can be seen as the 
replacement of overt repression by a covert, more 
sophisticated system, acting, not to ensure the 
continuing subordination of a mtuority, but to 
select and prepare an 6]ite and to legitimate a 
changing distribution of power and prestige. 

This sort of ideologised fluff is objectionable 
because it obscures the real problems of our 
society—and because its simplifications manage 
to divert attention from the enormous contribu¬ 
tions that sociology has begun to make to 
educational thought. It has challenged the dis¬ 
tribution of life chances and, more recently, 
has shown the ambivalences of values in educa¬ 
tion. It is trying to show, through the sociology 
of knowledge, how knowledge is affected by the 
organisation and values of those who produce 
and transmit it. It is analysing the relations 
between taught and teacher within the whole 
educational system. In each of these important 
fields it is empirically thin, and can do with 
help from historical and comparative data. For 
this, we can best look to the work put together 
by Grant and Anderson and, most explicitly, 
Margaret Archer. 


D r archer ably analyses connections be¬ 
tween higher education and the polity, the 
economy and social stratification, which arc 
treated historically in the rest of the book. This 
is an excellent book that feeds the mind if it 
depresses the spirit. 

It shows how the single set of institutions that 
have been licenced to advance knowledge, that 
can subject society to informed criticism, that 
can keep science on its toes by virtue of the right 
to test and refute, is subjected to attacks from 
two sides. The university is suspect to the 
bureaucratic state because of its fr^oms. It is 
also attacked by the new radicals because it has 
to be a powerful institution. 

In Eastern Europe and in Spain the universi¬ 
ties have been kicked around by State and 
monolithic party apparatuses. It is small conso¬ 
lation that nowhere can such socialisation com¬ 
pletely succeed—the compulsory student timo 
spent on institutionalised Marxist twaddle ia 
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Russian universities is at least well recognised to 
be a time-wasting boro—“like compulsory 
chapel” as Nigel Grant puts it. 

The Japanese student reaction to selectivist 
pressure and anomie, too, is excusable but also 
horrifying—for it has led to "no-go areas” in 
the universities. The Italian system has expanded 
at a fantastic rate but does little to reduce class 
privilege or the privileges of the professoriat. 
Colin Crouch shows how in Britain deterioration 
in conditions of work and tutorial relationships 
has been tied up with large political issues to 
produce one or two major confrontations but no 
fundamental overtumings. Among the radicals, 
the hard scientistic form of Marxism has partly 
rolled over to make room for the rediscovery of 
the softer Marxist concept of alienation. The 
French student’s “loss of identity”—earned by a 
hopelessly academic system pretending to pro¬ 
duce scholars while merely parcelling out inert 
academic stuff at mass lectures—centres on “the 
relationship between the student condition and 
the student destination.” 

It is, however, Martin Trow’s elegiac essay on 
Berkeley that brings our story of educational 
development from its early days in Britain and 
the Gold Coast and Kenya back full circle. For 
the evangelicals are back. Here is a university put 
at risk by its own liberalism: attempts to seek 
out the more deprived blacks brought in the 
militants who only recruited more of their kind— 
a kind ‘quite unrepresentative of their home com¬ 
munities (most blacks voted for Humphrey). The 
radical insistence that all issues must be dis¬ 
cussed by folk moot means that the act of 
governing the vast university, already difficult 
and admittedly weak as a social institution, bids 
fair to become virtually its only activity; a 
regressive, participative narcissism thus begins 
to set in. Berkeley had almost palled off a double 
—a state-funded and -controlled university per¬ 
formed, if somewhat mechanically, the service 
functions of higher education while yet becoming 
a major centre of free enquiry. It had managed to 
free itself of all but nominal control by the 
Governor’s regents. But now administrators face 
a reluctant tax-paying constituency so that the 
nuts and the nihilists can show that they were 
right after all. University governance assumes 
that most students and teachers will exchange 
vicarious decision-making for the right to get 
on with their work. But these assumptions are 
now at the rr^rcy. of the radical evangelicals and 
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of the red necks who are serving purposes op¬ 
posed to those of free enquiry. Both Left and 
Right know all the answers. 

John searle is a philosopher who also became 
deeply involved in the events at Berkeley. He chron¬ 
icles* the familiar events but in striking detail. He 
provides a splendid analysis of radical tactics 
and of the inherent impotence of the university 
when faced with them. Liberals lean over back¬ 
wards to negotiate with those who want to turn 
the university from a specialised institution de¬ 
voted to free enquiry, to useful research, to train¬ 
ing manpower (multiple objectives here, too), 
into what he nicely typifies as a Youth City. 
This experience leads him to a painstaking and 
valuable analysis of what are the constituents of 
general freedom—those that any teacher or 
student possesses by right of being a citizen, and 
the more restricted academic freedoms that can 
only survive if they take cognisance of the uni¬ 
versity’s specialised functions. These two 
American essays bring out the fundamental 
issues which increasingly face all liberal societies. 
They suggest that democratic government is 
fragile and has to assume a tacit, but generally 
accepted, consensus that social arrangements will 
be allowed to exist without perpetual challenge. 

Penguin Books* five education specials im¬ 
ported from the U.S.A. touch on similar issues. 
But they have been widely misunderstood, 
for they do not show that “school is dead” so 
much as that school is bad or inadequate. Good¬ 
man’s book, which is written with the literary 
grace of a cement mixer, bemoans inflexible, 
mass-produced, and over-institutionalised edu¬ 
cation. But Herbert Kohl’s classic and moving 
account of how a teacher, given no support at all 
by the New York City system, was able to help 
change the world view and to develop the cog¬ 
nitive skills of deprived children in Harlem, is 
really a plea that schools should be made stronger 
rather than weaker. And so is George Dennison’s 
Lives of Children, 

With this set of conflicting objectives to pursue, 
we look to analytical sciences for help. 

In recent years, the analysis of concepts and 
thus of objectives in education has been pio¬ 
neered in the U.K. by Richard Peters and Paul 
Hirst. Tbis is now carried forward attractively by 
I. A. Snook*® in his attempt to differentiate 
indoctrination from education. But those who 
read these authors will do well to see David 
Adelstein’s able, if venomous, polemic in the 
radical Counter Course ,in which he deplores 
the generalisation implicit in the analysts’ 
refusal to generalise. 
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I am not clear why either side need regard 
analysis as a way of life rather than as a tool. 
And Snook does, in fact, generalise by defining 
indoctrination as “teaching with the intention 
that the pupil believes rcgardl«s of the evidence” 
which he, rightly, assumes to be evil. The pursuit 
of this question through its one hundred pages is 
neither trivial, nor covert, nor a defence of the 
repressive status quo in the way that Adelstein 
in his final, excitable paragraphs, attributes to 
Peters. 

Other analytical studies do little to relieve 
pessimism. Don Adams remarks that develop¬ 
ment is “fuzzy” and we are quite ignorant about 
the functioning of the educational system. “The 
ambition for education has changed from the 
conservative aim of producing Elites to the 
ambition for vast social and economic change”, 
Adams writes. Yet it is labour-intensive, im¬ 
pervious to improvements in productivity or, for 
that matter, technological change. As a process 
and a system it can be well encapsulated. John 
Vaizey, in an elegant essay, as well as in his The 
Political Economy of Education, shows how the 
concept of productivity in education cannot be 
well or usefully defined or used, since neither its 
inputs or, even less, its outputs are usefully 
measurable or asstssable. This does not deter all 
of Adams’ contributors from pursuing the 
measurable and the definable. And Philip 
Foster’s essay, which does much to pull together 
the lessons of African educational history, shows 
that social equity may clash with economic 
growth and the effective use of resources. 
While education assists upward mobility it is not 
as important as the aggregate of other personal 
and social characteristics. 

One new dismal science is concerned with 
alternative futures. Everett Reimer has come to 
the conclusion that two-thirds of the world’s 
population cannot be educated at the present 
level of costs; and that most of what they are 
receiving is poor stuff anyway. So he would 
reduce the objectives of the curriculum, and thus 
enhance the cognitive element at the expense of 
custodial, selective, and value-formation func¬ 
tions. A bit difficult to separate these, one would 
think. What does the school need to do to get to 


this happy state? How can a teacher not look 
after a child (custody), or teach him values, 
while developing his cognition? There is, indeed, 
an air of low-level arithmetic about the argument 
“The typical elementary school teacher today has 
six subjects to teach with six to twelve objectives 
per subject per semester ... this teacher has at 
least 1,080 specific learning objectives to teach 
each semester.” Lawrence Thomas’ enumeration 
of different types of school from which develop¬ 
ing systems might choose is more promising 
although, again, somewhat barren and ahistorical 
in its assumptions about learning. 

Indeed, tWs is the principal complaint about 
the planners’ approach represented by the 
Adams book, good though it is. It is what 
educators think of as intellectuals’ stuff. It is 
useful to know that fertility does not decline “in 
linear fashion” as education increases, and that 
“brain drains” may not be altogether harmful. 
But the nearer the argument gels to education 
itself, the more recondite and unreal it becomes. 
Some of the studies here might have got just a bit 
nearer the people involved. For example, the 
interesting study of migration does not tell us (in 
the way that Anderson’s study of Kenya does) 
what have been the real effects of international 
interchange of people and ideas. Young Turkish 
planners take degrees at Michigan, and Koreans 
at George Peabody. What happens then? 


Pessimism was my point of departure. Is it really 
as depressing as this? Certainly, we know only 
inadequately what education is or what it can do. 
The experience of the last ten years has done 
nothing to convince us that expansion in the 
education industry has made us wealthier or 
happier. And developing countries run into 
complexity before they have sprinted over the 
starting line. The only hope we still have lurks 
in the unscientific testimony of our own ex¬ 
perience, or that of a Kohl or a Dennison or 
protagonists of British primary schools, that life 
is improved by contact with ideas and with the 
educative process. But how that process can take 
place extra-institutionally even the critics of insti¬ 
tutions cannot say. 



POINTS OF THE 
COMPASS 

On the Economic 
Progress of Black 
America 

By Jonathan Power 

T he AMERICAN BLACKS are moving—and 
moving up. But black poverty is growing 
and becoming more deep-rooted. 

Between 1960 and 1970 the number of non- 
whites^ in professional and technical posts—the 
highest paid occupations—more than doubled to 
about 766,000. But the number of blacks living 
in poverty-stricken fatherless families increased 
from 2| million to 3^ million. The black popula¬ 
tion is pointing in two directions at once. “There 
is a deepening schism within the black commu¬ 
nity”, argues Andrew Brimmer, the one black 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board (the body 
that oversees the American banking system), “a 
schism between the able and the less able, be¬ 
tween the well-prepared and those with few 
skills....” 

At one level this is welcome news: that blacks 
can “make it” and are making it at a pace that 
15 years ago would have been thought impos¬ 
sible. Two more samples of the evidence. The 
532,000 young black couples under 35 who live 
outside the southern states have an income that 
is 96% of similar white families. The number of 
yoimg blacks in U.S. higher education is twice 
the total number of students in Britain. 

In order to get a proper impression of the 
momentum of black economic progress we should 
return to 1961. In that year President John F. 
Kennedy took office at a time when there were 
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5 -3 million unemployed— 7% of the work force— 
and a tremendous slack in a severely deflated 
economy. The late 195()s and the early ’60s were 
the time of the great liberal aw^ening in 
America. Martin Luther King’s audacious and 
dramatic Civil Rights Movement had forced 
mainstream America out of its Joe McCarthyite 
fears and its Eisenhower slumber. Moreover, the 
political needs of a Catholic candidate in a pre¬ 
dominantly Protestant country had forced John 
Kennedy to make West Virginia with its white 
Appalachian poverty into a key primary. These 
two developments firmly imprinted on the mind 
of the young President the need to commit his 
Administration to the solution of racial prejudice 
and poverty. Race and Poverty could no longer 
be ignored, singly or together; and they provided 
much of the emotional fuel for what was an 
exceedingly complex and sophisticated change in 
the American economic motor—the application 
of Keynesian economic theory to an under¬ 
powered economy. And for eight years there was 
unprecedented economic growth that took the 
American gross national product almost to the 
trillion dollar mark and brought unemployment 
down dramatically from over 7 % to near 3 %. It 
was only to come to an end when a new Republi¬ 
can Administration led by Eisenhower’s prot6g6, 
Richard Nixon, decided inflation was a greater 
sin than unemployment and .switched the engine 
off. Within two years of his taking office un¬ 
employment was over 6%. For millions this 
meant a return to the dole. 

Even so, it must not be allowed to eclipse the 
foundations laid by the years of economic 
growth. For in those eight years an expanding 
economy, reinforced by the wave of Civil Rights 
laws and the increasing pressure of the Federal 
government against discriminatory practices, 
opened thousands of doors across the country. 
By and large they have remained open. And the 
blacks are continuing to push forward to go 
through them. 

Although we do not have figures later than the 
1970 census we can get from them a pretty good 
impression of the dynamic advance of the black 
middle class and the steady improvement of the 
employed working class. 

Between 1959 and 1969 the gap between the 
median incomes of black and white families 
narrowed substantially. In 1959 blacks’ income 
equalled 51 % of whites’. By 1969 this had risen to 
61%. 


* “Non-whites”—some of the available statistics do 
not break down this category into its constituent 
parts of blacks, Puerto Weans, Indians, Mexican 
Americans, and Orientals. Negroes constitute about 
93 % of all non-whites. 
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The non-whites' portion of the American income- 
pie increased in this tune from 5 -3 % to 6-9 %.* 

Once broken down those figures become even 
more dramatic. During this decade the niunber 
of non-white professional and technical workers 
increased by 131 % to almost 766,000, a rate that 
was two-and-a-h^f times the increase for whites. 
Non-whites now account for 6-9% of the total 
(nnployment in the top categories in the occu¬ 
pational structure compared with 4-4% a decade 
ago. Moreover, black school-teachers achieved 
as proportional a position in the overall job market 
as whites. The number of non-white managers, 
officials, and proprietors (the second-highest 
paying category in the U.S. work force) increased 
by two-thirds to 297,000, compared to an ex¬ 
pansion of only 17% for all employees in this 
category. Noticeable gains were also made in the 
craft industries; while the white-collar working- 
class occupations—clerical and sales jobs—have 
become increasingly occupied by blacks. 

Certainly this is remarkable progress. It means 
a great shift in attitudes has taken place among 
white employers. It has also brought about a 
significant shift in the distribution of income 
affecting not only disadvantaged blacks but 
whites too. In 1962 the poorest 20% of the 
population received only 4-5 % of the aggregate 
income. By 1968 the proportion had increased to 
5-7%. In Britain, despite its welfare state and 
Lalx}ur governments, there has been no com¬ 
parable shift. 

The omens for the future look fairly good. 
Between 1960 and 1970 the number of black 
males aged 25 to 29 who had completed four or 
more years of high school increased from 38% to 
56%. This 56% was almost the same as the white 
percentage in 1960. In higher education the so- 
called liberal rhetoric of the Ivy League colleges 
and the big state universities has actually come 
true. There has been a great increase in their 
black student intake. In the four years up to 1971 
the numter of blacks in colleges rose by 91 % to 
522,000 and four-fifths of this occurred in institu¬ 
tions other than predominantly black colleges. 
The new wave of black students is no longer 
being paced by the anachronistic standards of 
small-town Southern colleges but by the hot¬ 
houses of American educational advance. Even 
more encouraging is the improved educational 
standing of the up-and-coming generation. In 
1970, 23% of black children (3 and 4 years old) 
were enrolled in school compared to 20% of 
white children. In the same year 40% of blacks 
in the 18- and 19-year-old age-range were in 
school. This is not too far short of the white pro¬ 
portion of 49%. (It is interesting to note in 

* Non-whites are 11 % of the labour force. 


passing that the British figure for 18-year-olds in 
school in 1969 was 6-3 %.) 

Andrew Brimmer of tlK Federal Research 
Board has tried to estimate what all this means 
for the future. He arrives at his informed guess 
by considering these educational advances in the 
light of the progress made in the job market 
during the last 10 years. He estimates that by 
1980 blacks will have an aggregate money income 
of $66 billion—^7-6 % of the American income-pie 
compared with about 5 % in 1959. The number of 
blacks in college should rise from the present 
level of 522,000 to over 7(X),000. This would 
represent nearly 7% of the total enrolment as 
against 6% in 1968. 

Although Brimmer himself is sanguine about 
this progress he is keen to point out how ill- 
equipped blacks are to manipulate the American 
economic machine and to make it more respon¬ 
sive to black needs. Only a handful of blacks, he 
argues, have had the opportunity to familiarise 
themselves with the production, financing, 
marketing and other economic processes which 
determine the structure of the American 
economy and condition its performance. A 
rather unusual measure of this deficiency, but 
none the less a revealing one, is a study made of 
the extent to which readers of Ebony (the popular 
black Li/e) read business and financial publica¬ 
tions. 98-2% of Ebony's readers do not read 
Business Week. 96-2% do not read Fortune. 
Only 1-9% of those reading the Wall Street 
Journal are black. 

Another omen for the future is the quickening 
pace of black migration to the suburbs. The 
black population of suburban Washington in¬ 
creased by 84,000 during the last decade; of Los 
Angeles-Long Beach by 124,000. In the suburbs 
of the principal 66 metropolitan areas surveyed 
by the U.S. census, the black population in¬ 
creased by 800,000. This is not insignificant for a 
total population of 23 million. 


T he dangers of an analysis such as the one I 
have presented is that it does overemphasise 
the “good news". For example, the figure given at 
the beginning of this article that northern black 
couples under the age of 35 have essentially, 
equalled the average income of their white 
counterparts is somewhat misleading. It is only 
true for black families in which both husbands 
and wives work. For those families in which only 
the husband works there was, relative to whites, 
no gain between 1959 and 1970. Moreover the 
harsh fact is that the centre of gravity of the 
blacks remains anchored in jobs requiring little 
skill and with little future. The heartland of 
northern black liib is still the inner-city ^etto 



with its ^bage-strewn streets, broken windows, 
and badly-lit alleys whete crime is rampant and 
life insecure. Almost one-third of the black popu¬ 
lation is living in poverty.* The National Com¬ 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence 
found that while blacks make up 11% of the 
population they are involved in about three- 
fifths of the arrests for murder and over half the 
victims were black. The pattern is repeated for 
rape, aggravated assault, and robbery. There is an 
increasing propensity for blacks to inflict pain, 
suflering, and economic loss on other blacks. 

it is this environment—perpetuated by the 
high rates of unemployment, the still widespread 
discriminatory job practices, and an archaic and 
primitive welfare system—^that is accounting for 
the visible deterioration of the habitat and the in- 
hcibitants of the big cities. Herman Miller, 
director of Population Studies for the Census 
Bureau, summed the situation up when he com¬ 
mented at a press conference on the 1970 census 
tigures: 

What the figures suggest is that the young, bctler- 
eciucated blacks in the North have been able to 
get jobs, maintain stable marriages, and vastly 
narrow the income gap. But, meanwhile, female- 
headed households are increasing, and more of 
them are falling into poverty. As Negro families 
succeed, (hey move out of the depressed areas. A.s 
a result there is a concentration of misery in the 
hearts of our largest cities. 

• 

Between 1959 and 1968 the number of non- 
lutes in poor “female families” increasedhy 24 %. 
Moreover, there was an absolute increase of 
609,000 non-white family members under 18- 
years-of-age living in poverty in female-headed 
families. Poor families headed by black females 
are the poorest of the poor. Their median income 
IS 5? 1,492 below what is considered the “poverty 
level”. In 1970, of the 4-9 million black American 
families, 1-4 million (or 29%) were living below 
the poverty level: but of this number 820,000 
^57 %) were headed by females. The representation 
of blacks and other minorities in the welfare 
system is expanding at an accelerating rate—with 
a disproportionate share of the growth being 


* Poverty is defined by the U.S. government as an 
mtome of less than $3,553 per year for a family of 
four (1970). It was worked out by Mollie Orshansky 
of the Dept, of Health, Education and Welfare. To 
arrive at this figure she took the Dept, of Agriculture’s 
low cost diet plan ($5.90 a week for a four-person 
fainily) in Jan. 1964 (how many British families could 
keep their food budget down to £2.5 a week?) and 
puts this at the centre of an imagined budget. It is 
'nieresting to note that the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics said in 1967 it would cost a family of four 
some $9,076 to maintain a “moderate standard 
of living”. 
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accounted for by famili^ beaded by black 
females. 

What these figures so obviously say is that under 
the pressure of a bitterly hostile environment 
large numbers of families are breaking up, and 
the deserted mother and her children are falling 
increasingly into the mire of poverty. The result 
of this sh^ increase in the young poor is self- 
evident: more bitterness, more crime. Most vio¬ 
lent street crimes are committed by young men 
between the ages of 16 and 24. Innumerable 
sociological surveys have shown that delinquency 
increases rapidly where there is dilapidated hous¬ 
ing, fatherless families, low income, unstable 
employment, and little education. Social patho¬ 
logy is on the increase too. 

Patrick Moynihan, the maverick liberal pro¬ 
fessor from Harvard wlto, for two years, was 
President Nixon’s counsellor in Urban Affairs, 
has drawn attention to the phenomenon of Ikes 
as an indicator of social pathology. He wrote in a 
confidential memorandum to the President that 
was later leaked to the press: 

Unless I mistake the trends, we are heading for a 
genuinely serious fire problem in American cities. 
In New York, for example, between 1956 and 1969 
the overall fire alarm rate more than doubled, from 
69,(KX) alarms to 240,000. These alarms are con¬ 
centrated in slum neighborhoods, primarily black. 
In 1968, one slum area had an alarm rate per square 
mile 13 times that of the city as a whole. In another, 
the number of alarms has, on an average increased 
44 % per year for seven years. 

Many of these fires are the result of population 
density. But a great many arc more or less deliber¬ 
ately set. (Thus on Monday welfare protesters set 
two fires in the New York State Capitol.) Fires 
are in fact a “leading indicator” of social pathology 
for a neighborhood. They come lirst. Crime and the 
rest follow. The psychiatric interpretation of fire 
setting is complex but it relates to the types of 
personalities slums produce. (A point of possible 
interest: fires in the black slums peak in July and 
August. The urban riots of 1964-68 could be 
thought of as epidemic conditions in an endemic 
situation.)... 

These problems are likely to be compounded 
by the continuing northward migration of the 
Southern blacks. They increase the pressure on 
scarce housing and the newer migrants are more 
vulnerable to the dehabilitating pressures of slum 
life. Ten years ago 6 out of every 10 blacks lived 
in the South. Now little more than half do. Un¬ 
like the previous large migrations aroimd the 
time of the World Wars this migration is not being 
generated by the pull of vibrant Northern econ¬ 
omy crying out for jobs. Rather the reverse. The 
blacks are being pushed out willy-nilly by the 
paucity of opportunity in the South. Increased 
mechanisation and the Federal agricultural 
policies which pay landowners to take land out of 
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cultivation are forcing blacks off the land.* The 
appallingly low level of welfiare payments in the 
South compels blacks to move North even if they 
have little, or no, prospects. The maximum 
monthly welfare payment to a family of four in 
Alabama in 1970 was |81. In New York it was 
$313! The New York payment is low but the 
Alabama one is impossible, and so the blacks 
come North to add to the growing lumpen- 
proletariat. 


T he normal workings of the economic 
system barely touch this alienated class. Even 
Kennedy’s and Johnson’s Keynesian economists 
could not get the unemployment graph below 
3'3%—which is about the same as the extra¬ 
ordinarily high unemployment in Britain today.* 
And black teenage unemployment fell hardly at 
all—it hovered around the 25 % mark. Needless 
to say, it was the teenage sons of the fatherless 
families who were the predominant group in this 
25 %. (One should insert a word of caution here. 
America includes in its unemployment statistics 
teenagers stiU at school looking for part-time 
jobs. Moreover, once the age of 20 is reached and 
if the young men get married the picture changes 
dramatically. Among married non-white men 
aged 20 and over, the unemployment rate in 1969 
stood at 2-5 %—well below the national average.) 

At the time of the great dip in unemployment 
there was much talk among reputable American 
economists such as Robert Lampman (of the 
Poverty Research Centre at the University of 
Wisconsin) about how the lumpenproletariat was 
within reach. Enough blacks (and poor whites) 
were moving out of poverty thanks to the full- 
steam-ahead economy, so the argument ran, that 
the number of those left behind were of a size that 
could be reasonably helped by imaginative welfare 
policies. In January 1969 President Johnson’s 
Council of Economic Advisers issued its annual 
report and pursued the argument. They suggested 
that now ^ United States was so prosperous 
poverty could be eliminated in six-to-eight years. 
Only an extra $9-7 billion a year—^about 5% of 
the nation’s budget—^was needed to lift all 
Americans out of poverty. They called this 
$9-7 billion the “Poverty Gap”—the difference 


‘The Congressional Record reveals that one in 
every four persons in Lynn County, Texas, is con¬ 
sidered “hard core poor”, but that $890,000 was paid 
in Federal subsidies in 1968 to growers and land- 
owners who were about equal in number to the poor. 
The income of these farmers from Federal subsidies 
alone was more than three times the gross income of 
the poor. 

* /.«., having taken account of the different methods 
of measuring unemployment. 


between the actual incomes of tite poor and the 
incomes necessary to place diem above the 
poverty line. In 1959 it had been $13-76 billion. 
The report said: 

If the approximately 85% of the households that 
are not poor and receive about 95% of the total 
income are willing to make only a small saorihee 
of the estimated 3% yearly growth in their real 
income per capita, the prospects for poverty re¬ 
duction can be greatly transformed. 

Such a redistribution would be fair, the council 
argued, becatise the present tax system is harder 
on the poor than the rich. 

As a share of income, higher taxes are paid by 
households in the lower income classes than by 
those with incomes between $6,000 and $15,000. 
This reflects the heavy tax income on low income 
families from state and local taxes. Federal taxes 
also contribute to the burden through the Social 
Security payroll tax. 

But President Nixon shattered these hopes. 
For him the moderate inflation that the Demo¬ 
cratic Administration had initiated was moic 
wonying than any other consideration. He and 
his advisers were convinced that inffation must be 
brought under control even if it meant pushing up 
the unemployment rate and increasing the 
“poverty gap”. And they did. Inevitably all the 
fond hopes of ending poverty by 1975-77 went 
out of the window. In May 1971 the Census 
Bureau confirmed the gloomy predictions. Be¬ 
tween 1969 and 1970 the poor increased by 1 -2 
million, an increase of 5-1 % compared with an 
annual decline of 4-9% during the 1960s. It 
would now require $11-4 billion to close the 
“poverty gap”. The government economist who 
announced the figures admitted that the rise in 
unemployment to over 6% was the determining 
factor in the increase in widespread poverty. 

The only piece of news that took the edge off 
these harsh facts was the comparison made by the 
government economist between the number living 
in poverty in 1969 with the number in the mid- 
1960s. In the mid-19^ there were 35 million 
below the poverty line; in 1969 there were 25 
million. Yet at both times unemployment was 
the same—at 4-9 %. At least unemployment today 
is not doing quite the damage it did five or ten 
years ago. 

Fortunately there is a limit to the extent to 
which even a conservative Republican Adminis¬ 
tration can go in pushing up imemployment. 
President Nixon’s momentous decision in August 
1971 to force a change in the parity of the dollar, 
to introduce wage-and-price controls and to 
reflate the U.S. economy was a realisation of the 
electoral weakness of his anti-inflationary 
strategy. Unemployment and the recession were 



then biting so deep that he was in danger of losing 
an important section of the white vote. And 
although China, Viet Nam and Moscow have had 
the headlines in the last few months, economic 
issues are stiU likely to be the decisive electoral 
issue come November. 

Despite President Nixon’s weaknesses in 
economic policy his attempt to introduce the 
Family Assistance Programme is a major break¬ 
through. It is one of the most imaginative pieces 
of domestic welfare legislation since the New 
Deal. The brain-child of Patrick Moynihan, 
Nixon has trumpeted it as being one of the 
things closest to his heart. However at the moment 
its progress through Congress is being impeded 
by pressures from both left and right. The latter, 
led by the Senate’s Finance chairman, Russell 
Long, think it is too “soft”. And the liberals are 
hesitating because they do not like some of the 
bill's supplementary provisions; in particular its 
demand that welfare recipients make themselves 
available for job retraining. It may well be that 
the bill won’t see the light of day until after the 
November election. Nonetheless, when it does 
come into effect—^and undoubtedly it will some¬ 
time next year, or something very like it, whoever 
wins the election—it will revolutionise the role 
of welfare in the United States. It is based on the 
principle of the negative income tax. Just as 
people above a certain minimum level pay in¬ 
creasing amounts of tax as they get richer, so 
those below the minimum level would receive 
increasing government payments the poorer they 
were. One of the bill’s most significant and path- 
breaking provisions is the extension of coverage 
to people in work if their income falls below a 
certain level (S3,920 for a family of four). 

The FAP (as it is called) would replace most 
of the current piece-meal welfare programmes. 
The present programmes like Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (the backbone of the 
present welfare system) have manifestly been 
inadequate. For most of its life AFDC has been 
an instrument in breaking up poor families for it 
was usually only available to fatherless families. 
Men were driven to abandon their families to 
make them eh'gible for relief. AFDC has also 
failed because it is too much subject to adminis¬ 
trative whim. How much a family would receive 
is all too often left to the decision of an un¬ 
sympathetic welfare bureaucrat. (Though it must 
be added that many of the new breed of militant 
yoimger social workers will lie through their back 


* “Nixon’s Welfare Reform; A Guaranteed Mini¬ 
mum", by M. Rein and T. Marmar, in New Society, 
28 May 1970. 

’ “Four Years Against Poverty”, by Robert 
Lampman (a cylostyled paper of the University of 
Wisconsin Poverty Research Centre, 1969). 


teeth to get more money for a family firom t h e ir 
superiors.) Some states, particularly the Southern 
ones, do not even provide subsistence payments. 
Today in the South $70-$80 a month for a fa mily 
is not an uncommon AFDC rate. Finally, AFDC 
did not, except in a few states, help the working 
poor. Resident Nixon voiced a general criticism 
when he said soon after taking oflBce that the 
present system “has fostered family break-up, has 
provided little help in many states and has even 
deepened dependancy by all too often making it 
more attractive to go on welfare than go to work.” 

What exactly would FAP do? First and fore¬ 
most, in terms of level of allowances, it would 
represent a considerable improvement in aboul 
21 states, compared with the present arrange¬ 
ments. In 1968 the average annual family payment 
under AFDC in 14 Southern states was approxi¬ 
mately $1,116. Under the new plan a family oi 
four would get around $1,600. In the remaining 
30 states it is hoped that the state and local 
government will continue to provide what they 
did under the old programme (they provided half). 
Together with the new Federal system this would 
give a family of four $2,536 compared with the 
present $2,195. In addition to this, in both the 
North and the South the food stamp programme 
would continue. This would give a family an 
extra $700 a year. Of course, this floor is still 
some way from the minimum required to lift a 
family out of poverty—$3,553 in 1970. Indeed it 
has been estimated that only 1 -S million* of the 
present 25 million poor wordd leave poverty as a 
result of the new scheme, though it should be 
added millions will find their position remarkably 
improved. Although the cost of the programme— 
$4-7 billion—^will double Federal welfare expen¬ 
diture it is still much less than half the “poverty 
gap” of $11-4 billion. Robert Lampman has 
estimated^ that an income maintenance plan 
that would take everyone out of poverty could 
cost as much as $20 billion. (The War in Viet Nam 
is costing $30 billion a year.) 

Despite the shortcomings the FAP is a signi¬ 
ficant step forward. For the first time America 
wifl have accepted the principle that there should 
be some sort of floor under human misery, and 
that it is up to the Federal govenunent to lay 
down that floor and finance its coast-to-coast 
construction. And once this principle is established 
it should be easier for sticceeding congresses to 
raise this floor. 

T he immediate question is: just how 
much effort will the Nixon administration 
make, assuming Nixon wins a second term in 
office, to push this floor up? Many observers have 
rather naively looked at the Defence budget. 
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convinced once the War in Viet Nam waa over 
there would be a great liberation of funds. In the 
economic report that Presidmt Johnson sent to 
Congress in January 1969 he predicted that the 
armual dividend from the end of the Viet Nam 
war and from the natural growth of the economy 
would be approximately $16 billion, eighteen 
months after peace was restored. But since then 
the optimists have been confounded. Immediately 
after he took office President Nixon directed 
Herbert Stein (a member of his Council of 
Economic Advisers) to establish a committee to 
study what the economic consequences of peace 
might be. In August 1969 the report was ready. 
Presidential adviser Pat Moynihan speaking at a 
press conference argued that the Johnson 
prediction was “clearly not realistic.” He said 
that built-in costs in already existing programmes, 
plus new Nixon programmes, plus some rise of 
prices, would eat up the savings. Four months 
later, in typically colourful Moynihan language, 
he announced from the West-coast branch of the 
Executive Mansion: “I think the peace dividend 
turned out to be evanescent like the morning 
clouds around San Clemente...So much for 
a peace dividend in the Nixon Administration. 

But why? The new social programmes (like 
the Family Assistance Programme and the 
Revenue Sharing plan) are likely to take only a 
moderate amount of government funds. 

The answer of course, is found in the Defence 
budget itself. Charles Schultze, President Johnson’s 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, writing in 
the Progressive in June 1970, predicted “there is a 
high probability that the non-Viet Nam military 
budget will have risen by an amount sufficient to 
replace what we are spending in Viet Nam. So if 
peace is achieved in Viet Nam and the United 
States withdraws, the defence budget will be un¬ 
changed.” Schultze’s* projections, he himself 
admitted, do not take into account signfficant new 
weapons systems. To get an idea of the pent-up 
military demand for non-Viet Nam new expendi¬ 
ture one should compare 1962 with 1971. During 
these nine years non-Viet Nam defence expen¬ 
diture has not significantly changed in money 
terms and has declined by over a quarter in real 
purchasing power. The Amed Forces are pushing 
for a replacement for the B-S2, a new strategic 
missile to be put in hardened silos, a new Army 
main-battle tank, a new Navy attack aircraft, a 
new anti-submarine plane, a new Air Force 
fighter, a new undersea long-range missile 
system, a sea-based anti-ballistic missile, a 
long-range missile system for surface ships, and 


* See also, C. L. Schultze et ai, “Setting National 
Priorities: Ihc 1972 Budget” (Washington 1971), 
Chapter 7. 


(most expensive of aS) an ABM shield to “defend” 
missile sites. They are not likely to get all of 
those, even from Nixon. But if they get one or 
two it will take care of any hopes one might have 
for radically ino-eased social expendittire. The 
military-industrial complex still has formidable 
lobbying powers, despite the efforts of Senate 
committees in recent years to cut it down to size. 
After all, more than 360 of the 435 Congressmen 
in the House of Representatives stand for 
Districts with private defence plants. Most of the 
top 200 defence contractors are found among 
America’s 300 largest corporations who together 
control 70% of her total manufacturing wealth. 

Besides the demands of the military there is 
the general change in emphasis of the Nixon 
Administration. The Tax Reform Act of 1969 and 
more liberal depreciation rules both reflect the 
judgment that private spending should take 
priority over public. Consequently the automatic 
expansion of resources available to government 
from what economists call the “fiscal dividend” 
(a gain in revenue that accrues even with an un¬ 
changed tax structure as the economy generates 
larger taxable incomes) will be about $10 billion 
less in 1975 than it would have been without the 
tax changes. In short, the likelihood of further 
resources being allocated to the attack on poverty 
by the Nixon Administration are not too good. 

A t the end of a look at the economic 
progress of the black American we are left 
with a distinctly mixed impression. Tremendous 
progress on the one hand. A great well of poverty 
on the other. And although a solution to this 
poverty is within the reach of the American 
economy, the political will as yet does not exist. 
Still there is hope for the future. 

The last two years have seen the beginnings of 
what could be a profound transformation of the 
Democratic Party. Part of this is due to the War 
in Viet Nam and the general revulsion it has pro¬ 
duced against military adventures. Part is due to 
the rising influence of the black vote. Both are 
good omens. 

Of course, the Democratic Party, however much 
it is reformed, even though it is now led by 
McGovern, is unlikely to produce an adminis¬ 
tration that would do more than “tinker” with the 
economic system. But it is ironic how much 
tinkering can achieve in a society that is as rich as 
America is. For those who want even “more”— 
because they believe that there is something in the 
nature of a profit-led society that is inimical to 
man—this mere “tinkering" will not satisfy them. 
But, at the moment, they are a small minority of 
both the blacks and the whites and they will have 
to do a lot of hard work before their ideas gain 
any kind of acceptance. 
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Letter from Germany 

The Social 
Democrats & 
the Young Left 

By Gunther Gillessen 

F rau leni niebler of Munich, in her late 
fifties, mother of two children of whom one 
died young, has been an SPD member for eighteen 
years. After her husband’s death she supported 
her surviving child by taking an unskilled job at 
the Agfa factory. That was when she joined the 
party. She did all kinds of unpaid work for the 
SPD, handing out leaflets (and getting herself 
accosted in the process), distributing election 
campaign literature, collecting money. She was 
always there when the party needed her; and 
she, in her turn, needed the party. The evening 
functions and gatherings were a substitute for 
family life. She also belonged to the Social 
Democratic women’s association and became a 
delegate to the Kreisparteitag. 

Frau Niebler was recently in the running for a 
seat on the electoral board of examiners, but one 
of the Young Socialist leaders now on the 
Munich committee launched a whispering cam¬ 
paign to the effect that Leni Niebler “wasn’t 
quite up to the job.” On one occasion she stood 
there unobserved as he said so. Another time, at a 
meeting of her own section, she was sitting at 
table with some members from St Joseph’s home 
for old people. Towards 11 p.m. one of the 
Young Socialist leaders turned up just in time to 
vote, and was heard by Leni Niebler angrily 
complaining to a friend that “the old folks are 
still here.” He had been hoping that they would 
have gone home by that time and missed the vote. 
Leni Niebler has now resigned all her minor party 
posts. “It’s no pleasure any more,” she says. 
“They just didn’t treat rank-and-file members like 
that in the old days... 


Dr GOnther Gqxessen is a political editor of 
the "Frankfurter Allgememe Zeitung." 


Many a Kttle case like Frau Niebler’s, all taken 
together, goes into the making of the celebrateiS 
affair of Oberburgermeister Hans Vogel. A man 
of numerous civic merits (if also a few personal 
failings), Vogel has been mayor of Mtinich for 
ten years. His competence and popularity 
surpass that of any other mayor in the Federd 
Republic, now or for many years past. The 
inhabitants of Munich re-elected him at the last 
poll by a far greater majority than the SPD 
usually obtains in other Munich elections. In the 
field of local government, concerned with all the 
problems typical of a large modem city (e.g„ 
traffic congestion, infrastructural improvement, 
slum clearance, underground railways, schools, 
soaring property prices and a corresponding 
boom in property speculation), Vogel had won 
a name for practical common sense and non- 
idcological reform. He was a shining example of 
the Socid Democrat who appeals to non-socialist 
voters. 

In recent years, however, the Party fell prey to 
internal difficulties with its Left wing, which 
increasingly draws its recruits from the young 
nco-Marxianised Socialists. The latter, who had 
long existed in the form of a "ginger group” 
of party members under the age of 35, began— 
and not in Munich done—to think and form 
themselves into an opposition fraction inside the 
party. In Munich they took only two years to 
win the committee elections in so many sections 
(basic party cells) that they were able to control 
the Munich party with a Left-wing committee. 
From then on, the gulf between the Rathaus 
(Vogel and the Social Democratic bloc in the 
City Council) and the Munich party committee 
grew ever wider. Cooperation eventually became 
so difficult that Vogel pronounced it impossible 
and decided to resolve the conflict by standing 
for the chairmanship himself and winning a 
reduced majority of what are known in Munich 
as “prudent comrades” {besonnenen Genossen). 
He just managed to win the party vote in th e 
dramatic election of January 1971; but witliin a 
year there was a new and even larger Left-wing 
majority in the district. Vogel’s downward slide 
within his own party organisation was not offset 
by the fact that he was promptly elected chairman 
of the entire Bavarian SPD. It is obvious that the 
young militants of the Mimich Left will pursue 
their campdgn, and that Vogel will have no 
easier a time with them because he now lives one 
floor up. What is more, he received virtually no 
backing from Chancellor Willy Brandt and Party 
Boss Herbert Wehner, for whom he deputised in 
these clashes with the Left-wingers. 

Vogel’s defeat demonstrates how easily a 
minority of activists can wield majority power in 
a party which is largely uninterested in local 
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developments. Vogel’s amieal to his Munidi 
voters to join the SFD (and thus consolidate the 
modo-ate line) went almost unanswered. By and 
large, the pa^ drew its new recruits from the 
younger generation, often from the University 
and almost exdusively from the Left. Vogel’s 
downfall is that of someone who enjoyed a silent 
popular majority which could not be mobilised, 
even in the face of a party crisis. This realisation 
also helps to explain the cautious policy of 
appeasement pursued from Bonn by Willy Brandt 
in face of party-wide dissension. 

What is the party’s New Left after? Publicity 
has been given to its demand for a “zero tariff,’’ 
that is to say, free travel on all municipal trams, 
buses, and underground trains. Incidental as it 
may appear—and absurd though it is in view of 
the near bankruptcy of most German cities and 
the steadily rising cost of all services—this 
demand supplies a pointer to the aims of the 
party’s radied wing, the activist nucleus of Young 
Socialists or Jusos (pronounced You-soes). There 
is, for example, a manifest prejudice in favour 
of “collective” rather than individual solutions 
of social problems, also a discovery that environ¬ 
mental pollution, whether by consumers (in the 
case of urban traffic, by cars) or by the “mode of 
production”, lends itself to the renewed dis¬ 
crediting of SpatkapUalismus —^hot, it may be 
added, that anyone questions whether today’s 
economic system may be dehned by “capitalism” 
as a Marxist term of abuse, still less whether 
“socialist” economies treat natural resources 
with any greater care. Last but not least, free 
tickets are a splendid weapon in the demagogue’s 
armoury, especially as the cost of most single 
fares is now in the region of one DM. 

It may, in general, be said that large numbers 
of Young Socialists (and certainly the activists 
in their ranks) either belonged to Left-wing 
groups of university students a few years ago or 
were in close touch with them. This student 
movement no longer survives in its original form. 
The raging fashion of “anarchism” is virtually a 
thing of the past. The bulk of the movement 
switched to organised socialism, either entering 
the Communist Party direct or joining the SPD 
under the banner of “a Long March through the 
institutions.” Socialism and the “transformation 
of society” could not be brought about by 
disturbances and street fighting, it was now 
conceded, but by systematically manning political 
key-positions with fellow-believers. These key- 
positions comprise schools, public administra¬ 
tion (especially at municipal level), university 
staffs, editorial boards and publishing houses, 
and—needless to say—the party hierarchy of 
the SPD itself. The restoration of the party’s old 


and oft-rejecfted “imperative mandate” over its 
Members aS Parliament and city councillors 
represeats a typical conflict. In many towns, the 
appointment of police commissioners and direc¬ 
tors of education rests no longer with the Mayor 
and City CTouncil but with the Left-wingers who 
have come to power at party headquarters. 

T he aim of the movement remains the so- 
called “transformation of society” as con¬ 
strued on a higher socialist plane—if necessary 
against the will of the majority of that society, 
whose reluctance merely shows that it lacks the 
proper awareness, the Hegelian “true conscious¬ 
ness”, to know what is good for it. The same 
“true consciousness” invests the avant-garde 
with a riglit, if need be, to set itself above the 
rules of a democracy which is, in any case, 
merely “bourgeois.” 

Wherever this controversy has erupted within 
the party, “socialism” can no longer be defined 
in practical terms. It is impossible to tell whether 
the relevant organisation inside the SPD still 
subscribes to the “libertarian socialism” of the 
Social Democratic parties of Western Europe, 
like the SPD as a whole, or whether it masks a 
reorientation in which “socialism” signifies 
roughly what it does to the Communist parties. 
It is this neo-Marxist modification of language 
and ideas (as well as the power-conscious nature 
of the controversy and systematic development 
of a hard Left core of officials inside the old 
party organisation) which is alienating many 
older Social Democrats after three or four 
decades of membership. The case of Munich is 
only part of a conflict-pattern which is imfolding 
in many other places, similar in form and effect 
but often far less dramatic. 


A t NAUHEIM, a working-class community 
near Gross-Gerau, south of Frankfurt, 
about 20 old-age pensioners hold a regular 
weekly get-together. They all turn up punctually, 
but th^ no longer attend party meetings as they 
used to. The local branch, totalling 200 members, 
has a Juso chairman. Thirty to 45 members 
attend its functions and a somewhat greater 
number participate in committee and delegate 
elections. The circle of the old Stammtisch could 
carry considerable weight at Nauheim if only 
they attended party functions, but they no longer 
feel “at home” there. 

It is the same story in more and more SPD 
branches. Middle-aged and elderly members are 
withdrawing after many years of membership. 
They seldom resign because too much of their 
own lives is bound up with the party, but they 
simply cease to put in an appearance. 



The party organisation at Rtisselsheim, a 
textbook example of an Arbeiterpartei, boasts 
1,200 working-class members of which about 
300 are of Young Socialist age. There, too, some 
10% of the membership participate. Only 30 or 
40 of the 300 members under 3S years of age are 
active Jusos. Their hard core, 16 or 17 strong, 
makes life hell for other party members and 
representatives in the urban delegate assembly. 
At the recent corrunittee elections for the district 
(which includes Riisselsheim and neighbouring 
industrial working-class communities in the 
Rhein-Main area) not a single worker was 
elected to the committee! In response to com¬ 
plaints by Opel workers, a Juso spokesman 
claimed that workers’ interests could be far better 
safeguarded by the Jusos than by the workers 
themselves. “Still,” said one member of the 
Opel labour force, “at least we’re integrated into 
the party in town, in Riisselsheim itself.” 

What has happened inside the SPD that 
workers should console themselves with the 
thought that they are at least “integrated in the 
town”? To quote a pertinent Juso retort voiced 
in Munich: “shop-floor fetishism is out— 
workers should get on with their work and leave 
planning and leadership to the Jusos ....” 

Alienation and disgust are proliferating in 
local branches and districts where the Jusos have 
become virulent. This is not so throughout the 
party, ‘but it generally applies in and around 
university towns. There is no fixed pattern; it 
depends very largely on local conditions whether 
a branch succumbs or not, on whether a handful 
of people can provoke a clash. Nor can any 
simple relationship to economic conditions be 
discerned. At Tuttlingen and a number of local 
branches in Dortmund, peace reigns inside the 
party; at Fiirstenfeldbruck it does not. If a few 
publicised resignations from the party in Bavaria 
may be regarded as a pointer to such contro¬ 
versies, their regional distribution displays an 
absence of definite socio-economic preconditions. 
The resignations have included thiee municipal 
councillors from Olching and the mayors of 
Germering, Aschheim, and Altenerding (all in 
the vicinity of Munich), but also the chairman of 
the county council at Wasserburg am Inn, the 
governor of Grafenau rural district, the mayor of 
Lauf (near Nuremberg), and members of the 
Bavarian Parliament (Landtag) from Giinzburg. 

A lmost 110 years old, the SPD’s history is 
studded with internal squabbles and contro¬ 
versies ovw ideology and policy. It has also witnes- 
iicd bitter personal feuds and historic ideologised 
animosities. In general, however, these manifested 
themsdves at rntyor party meetings uid in the 


party press, not among the local branches. The 
doctrines of party intellectuals, e.g., the theory of 
Oass and of Historical Laws—such things found 
no echo among the workers down at branch level. 
They listened to lectures and picked up the odd 
fancy term, just as church-going peasants had 
done with I^tin before them. The jargon sounded 
familiar and belonged to the party; it did not 
have to be tmderstood. 

Despite its Marxist programme and revolution¬ 
ary language, the old party was held together not 
by an ideology but by common interests, above 
all a desire to improve personal living standards 
and to gain a political place of power in bourgeois 
society. As long as bourgeois society failed to 
assimilate the working class, the workers created 
their own world inside the party and around it— 
in trade unions, in consumers’ cooperatives and 
housing cooperatives, in workers’ educational 
associations, in nature and gardening groups, 
workers’ welfare organisations, and sports clubs. 

All these party-based associations expressed 
the working-class desire to become bourgeois, 
or rather a Burger, a citizen, through education, 
through the ownership of a small house or a tiny 
Schrebergarten, through participation in bour¬ 
geois-romantic rambles in the newly discovered 
Natur of the countryside, through improvements 
in living conditions. This sentiment conflicted 
with German Marxism from the outset. However, 
the SPD’s real watchword was not the class 
struggle but solidarity, togetherness, mutual care 
and assistance. The old party had a code em¬ 
bodying the commandments of solidarity which, 
summed up by the slogan “comradeship”, could 
happily stand comparison with aristocratic 
notions of exemplary conduct by a nobleman or 
with the dictates of military etiquette. 

No longer to be a peasant on the land, nor yet 
a citizen of the town in whose industry one 
worked, was a temporary and exceptional phase 
in working-class history (though it has now 
recurred among West Germany’s post-war 
foreign workers). This alien condition was bound 
to breed behaviour-patterns of mutual assistance, 
which disappeared when the ^neral social situa¬ 
tion became “normalised.” The SPD’s internal 
sense of solidarity was equally bound to wane, 
attendance at meetings dwindle, and the desire 
for a secure niche within the party decline as 
social integration progressed and the party 
membership became pluralistic. Nevertheless, 
the unwritten rules of internal conduct in the 
national SPD party survived from the time of the 
Arbeiterpartei. One of them was respect for 
manbership of long standing; another was 
mutual tolerance and consideration, and yet 
another deference to the will of the majority. All 
these are readily identifiable tokens of “socialist 
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solidarity”. Even after a beated debate it was 
customary for opponents to speak to each other, 
to linger over a b^r when the meeting broke up, 
to celebrate each other’s birthdays. Communal 
Sunday outings were held until a few years ago, 
and internal dissension prior to the passing of the 
Godesberg Programme^ remained within the 
traditional bounds of solidarity. 

For the past four years or so, this has ceased 
to apply in those areas of the SPD’s party organ¬ 
isation which are being conquered or contested by 
the Jusos. The Social Democratic mayor of one 
rural community in the Rhein-Main district com¬ 
plains that the Jusos have succeeded in “politicis¬ 
ing” all local, parochial affairs and that the 
practical problems of small communities, which 
used by common consent to be solved in a “down- 
to-earth” manner, are now viewed “ideologically.” 
Nor do the Jusos waste much time on cultivating 
a congenial atmosphere. Instead, they un¬ 
ceremoniously seek offices of political power in 
the party. 

Elderly and middle-aged members arc repelled 
by the cold quest for power and vitriolic tone 
which Jusos introduce into meetings. True, the 
Jusos are active in recruiting members for the 
party, but—to quote a Munich chairman—they 
teach new members nothing about party history, 
merely the best way of quickly voting a committee 
out of office. 

On the other hand, they have evolved practices 
capable of application tliroughout the party. If a 
mere 10 or 15 per cent of members take part in 
meetings and elections—f.g., 30 or 40 out of a 
local branch membership of two-to-three hund¬ 
red—few votes are required to sway an entire 
section. It is usually sufficient if five or ten 
members meet in advance and arrange to drag 
out the proceedings. Most of those who have to 
be at work by seven the next morning go home at 
11 p.m. They do not have unlimited time like the 
Jusos, who can rehearse for their weekly meetings 
and decide what course to pursue in the party 
section or municipal assembly. 

Munich provides the best-known examples. 
The local Young Socialists more than doubled 
their numbers in the two-year period November 
1969-Novcmber 1971 (from 1,890 to 4,075). In 
many of Munich’s ward associations, two-thirds 
of the delegates are now students. Seven or eight 
of the eleven ward associations in Munich are 
firmly held by the party’s Left wing. It was the 
delegates elected by ward associations to attend 
the district party assembly who decided the 
Mayor Vogel issue. 

^See F. R. Allemann, “Farewell to Marx”, 
Encounter, March 1960. 


TTie Left wing does not rely solely on midni gh t 
votes for its manipulation of votes and elections. 
In the Rhein-Main area, meetings of this kind are 
frequently held on Simday morning. They used 
to be over by lunch-time. Now, the Jusos employ 
filibustering tactics to spin out the “discussion” 
until late afternoon. Most of the married party 
members go home for lunch and few return 
afterwards. Come afternoon coffee-time, the 
remainder begin to wriggle on their hard chairs. 
The vote is not taken until the Left-wing bloc 
considers its chances favourable, and few chair¬ 
men venture to wind up a debate while many 
members are still present for fear of provoking 
an outcry against the “undemocratic suppression 
of dissenting views.” 

Another method of manipulating local branch¬ 
es is suitable for urban use and has been tried 
in Munich. This is the “multiple address system.” 
Anyone who has belonged to the party for at 
least four weeks and paid his dues is entitled to 
vote at meetings and elections. In Munich, 
payment is made to district headquarters, but the 
individual member is entitled to vote only in the 
section belonging to his residential area. If 
someone has several places of residence in the 
city, he can, from one day to the next, turn his 
secondary address into his principal address. 
The district office usually takes some weeks to 
register such changes of address, but the Jusos 
had a secretary in the Vollmar-Haus who 
pushed them through in a matter of hours. The 
same vote could, thus, be used within the space 
of a few days to influence delegate elections and 
pass resolutions in several local sections. Cases 
came to light in Munich where six or seven 
people used the same apartment as a second— 
and even a third—address of residence. In one 
instance, no less than 22 Jusos were registered 
as using the same mail-box. Although this 
procedure is technically within the rules, there 
are clear grounds for considering it a breach of 
loyalty and good faith as well as a violation of 
the mutual trust on which local branches depend. 

Yet another method which has proved itself in 
debate is to greet criticism of the Left with 
extreme sensitivity and to launch a barrage of 
violent counter-attacks. The aim is simply 
intimidation. Most party members cannot defend 
themselves in the new Juso jargon, are not 
nearly sudi fluent speakers, and lack the Jusos' 
brutjdly direct approach. They suffer from decent 
Social Democratic inhibitions and a long¬ 
ingrained sense of “solidarity.” In the old days, 
no one ever laughed a fellow-member to scorn 
because he expressed himself clumsily. Having 
I experienced what it means to be ridiculed or 
made the butt fierce accusations and abuse. 



eloquently directed from several quarters, many 
who would otherwise be critical are effectively 
reduced to silence. 

M ost spd members are repelled by three 
things in particular: the new-style animos¬ 
ity and—^as one worker expressed it—“unfair¬ 
ness” of internal debate; the practice of cutting 
speakers short; and the juggling with procedural 
rules in which workers are insufficiently versed. 
All this may be ascribed to an arrogance born of 
elitism. As one indignant trade-union secretary 
put it: “Along they come, these youngsters 
who’ve never known hunger, cold and suffering, 
and decide to play Revoluzzer for a year or 
two....” They talked incessantly about the 
struggle of the “wage-slavery of the proletariat,” 
he said, but their true aim was to crowd out the 
workers in the party and brand them as either 
stupid or “petty-bourgeois.” 

Other failures of traditional SPD loyalty and 
good faith may be cited. Many party organisa¬ 
tions have sought to close the breach by means 
of compromise. This is characteristic of the 
“prudent comrades”, moderate people of prac¬ 
tical bent who have been reared on trade-union 
politics. If the Jusos penetrate far enough an 
accommodation must be reached— e.g., in dele¬ 
gate elections or district committee elections. 
A joint list is agreed on the basis of reciprocal 
suppprt for candidates of both wings. The 
moderates duly vote Juso candidates on to the 
committee but discover, when it comes to the 
count, that the Jusos have cheated them by failing 
to support the moderate candidates. 

To take another instance: party rules prescribe 
that a local branch should, for every thirty 
members, nominate one delegate to the ward 
branch for election to the district party assembly. 
The party section in Munich-Freimann was 
entitled to nominate six such candidates. The 
ward branch, already under Left-wing leader¬ 
ship, selected only one of the six candidates from 
Frcimann and the remaining five from lists put 
forward by other sections in the ward association. 
Voting regulations permit this; but it used to be 
normal party procedure, where the election of 
ward delegates was concerned, to accept section 
recommendations rather than deprive individual 
party members of their chosen representatives. 

An even clearer violation o^ loyalty and good 
faith is the Jusos’ now celebrated “double 
strategy.” Crudely defined, this is a maxim based 
on double moral standards: Juso observance of 
the rules inside the party or group so long as it 
pays, but, if the majority proves obdurate, a 
resort to ffie external incitement of outside “civic 
initiatives” against one’s own party. This form 
of double strategy amount^ to calculated dis- 


loyrfty. Trivial as the foOowing example drawn 
from municipal politics may appear, it is infuria¬ 
ting for those involved 

At Riisselsheim the SPD bloc—^which has an 
absolute majority in the city council—^proposed 
that a “sour” meadow owned by the municipality 
should be rented off for little private gardens. The 
resolution was duly adopted by a majority of the 
SPD bloc. The Jusos, for their part, backed “a 
group of citizens” who wished to preserve the 
area in its existing role as a public recreation 
ground. It is irrelevant to the present context that 
preservation may have been the better policy. The 
Jusos were doubtless motivated by other con¬ 
siderations as well, e.g., an ideologically inspired 
contempt for the “bourgeois” delight of ordinary 
people in their own small patch of garden and a 
corresponding preference for the “collective” use 
of land. Perhaps, too, they picked this fight with 
their party elders for tactical reasons, in ex¬ 
pectation of wide public support. What enraged 
the elders was not so much the thing itself as the 
fact that party members should refrain from 
backing a majority decision in public and 
actually help to foment opposition to their own 
bloc. To them, the incident touched on party 
solidarity, not scenic conservation. If the Jusos 
had sought a review of the bloc proposal within 
the party rather than extraneously and by 
plebiscitarian methods, that would have been 
another matter. 

In general, the Jusos’ vocabulary gets them 
nowhere at the factory gate. Their original aim— 
an alliance between the Left-wing intelligentsia 
and the Proletariat—^very soon foundered. The 
bulk of the factory-based unions have proved 
too strong and too hard to manipulate because 
their position inside factories is far stronger than 
that of the Jusos inside the party. As far as the 
ability to mobilise their members is concerned, 
the trade unions are vastly superior to all other 
groups. 

But as for the “upward route” through the 
SPD—once consider^ so exceptionally difficult 
by the German Left—this has turned out to be 
surprisingly easy. 

Inside the party, as opposed to the trade 
unions, young Left-wing radicals have been able 
to gain office without reference to their personal 
way of life. Their rise within the party was not 
hampered by the absurd contrast between their 
words and deeds. In Munich, ordinary party 
members wax irate at the extravagant life-style 
of the Juso leaders, with their sports cars, their 
de luxe limousines, their golf or riding clubs, 
their fancy flats in ffie Arabella, or their appear¬ 
ances at meetings complete with what one 
worker, by a significant slip of the tongue. 
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described as an "Aktienkoffer*' (share portfolio) 
instead of "Aktenkoffer" (document case). 
Although it is unnecessary to labour such 
incongruities (particularly in Bavaria with its 
traditional immunity to Puritanism) there is 
some truth in the observation that these radical 
Left-wingers regard themselves as the leaders of 
the “wage-dependent class” but do not cleave to 
it. The Klassenkampf is waged either from the 
freedom of student status or from the security 
of a well-paid and pensionable post in the public 
service. It is an old revolutionary story: such 
Left-wingers lack the existential prerequisites for 
the role in which they have cast themselves. The 
role is a sham, and the working-class audience, 
which includes people like the despised Frau 
Leni Nieblcr, promptly see through it and 
remain wholly unconvinced. 

This CREDiBiLrry gap is a new experience for the 
Social Democracy—^not new to its senior officials, 
who have often and bitterly wrangled over the 
party line, but new to the small local branches 
throughout the country. An exceedingly un¬ 
pleasant atmosphere has descended on many 
places where comparative peace once reigned 


among party members. Alienation is spreading. 
The Jusos’ main achievement has been to 
terrorise and browbeat moderates into with¬ 
drawal. 

The SPO is not suffering from a simple 
“gena'ation gap”, as Horst Ehmke has innocu¬ 
ously defined it in Der Spiegel recently. Nor 
should its difficulties be ascribed to local incidents 
stemming from personal vendettas, as the Bonn 
leadership tried to pretend in the case of Mayor 
Vogel. The people who want “a totally different 
society” want a totally different SPD as well. 
The present situation does contain the germ of a 
major party split, but there is no great likelihood 
that it will come about. Chancellor Willy Brandt 
issues routine warnings against “divisive tactics” 
and justifies his rather indulgent, conciliatory line 
as party leader by pointing to the ominous 
alternative of “Italian conditions.” It would not 
be desirable to have several socialist parties in 
Germany, and the spectre of the Italian Left 
haunts the German Social Democracy. Yet could 
it not be it maintained that “Italian conditions” 
have already set in when correnti, or rival factions 
within the same party, emerge openly in a struggle 
for power? 


En Route 

Every Sunday about ten 

The cattle-truck with its living load. 

On its way from Eynsham to the abattoir. 
Parks at the caf6 across the road 
For the driver’s tea break, when. 

Between slats, liquid ey'es fill 
With the only light 
In a darkness still 
Rc-dolent of fields and bright 
Pastures. The morning air broken 
By an alien lowing, 

A lament, not so much 

For where they arc going 

As for what they have left behind. 


John Cotton 



LETTERS 


Crimiiiiils & Victims 

SiNCB Professor Sidney Hook’s thoughtful article 
(“The Rights of the Victims,” Encounter, April) by 
its very nature could not address itself to every aspect 
of the problem on hand, I would like to add one 
further dimension to his discussion. I think it is 
important to note that the current upsurge of concern 
with the rights of criminals and those accused of crime 
is directly related to an increased emphasis on defining 
the criminal as a victim —a Victim of Society, whose 
actions, no matter how reprehensible, are socially- 
culturally determined. In short he is not respon¬ 
sible for his behaviour. 

It should be added that this view is only applied 
to crimes committed by those belonging to the 
lower socio-economic, or disadvantaged, groups. 
Those invoking sociological determinism to mitigate 
punitiveness or moral indignation will not apply the 
same perspective to the crimes of those who belong 
to the privileged groups of society, e.g. price-fixing 
corporation executives. It is an interesting social- 
scientifle question whether or not a more privileged 
social position in fact reduces or removes the social 
“determination” of one’s behaviour, or rather sub¬ 
stitutes one type of social pressures for another. 

If criminals, even when convicted, are seen as 
essentially innocent — i.e. they had no choice but to 
become mug^rs, drug-pushers, rapists, or hold-up 
men because of the environmental pressures bearing 
on them—then concern with their rights indeed re¬ 
doubles. 

The new emphasis on the Criminal as Victim is 
also closely related to the intensification of social 
criticism in the United States. Those strongly alien¬ 
ated from the major values and institutions of 
American society cannot help being sympathetic 
toward those whom the “System” seems to victimise 
(by depriving them of the opportunity to avoid 
booming a criminal, etc.). More important, the 
criminal (or certain types of him) is increasingly 
redefined as a political dissenter; more and more fre¬ 
quently crimes committed seemingly for personal gain 
or pleasure are represented as political acts. More and 
more critics of American society find it difficult to draw 
the line between “ripping off the system” and holding 
up a bank or to condemn the ambush shooting of a 
policeman if justified by revolutionary slogans. 

In this perspective, the criminal is transformed into 
an authentic Rebel who raises his hand against the 
established order and values (pol^, courts, official¬ 
dom, property, security, respect for law, etc.). Over¬ 
come with hatred of the prevailing social institutions 
and sympathetic toward the criminal striking out 
against them, it becomes easy to overlook the specifics 
of criminal acts and the pain, suffering or indignity 
they inflict on particular victims. 

Paul Hollander 

University of Massachusetts, 

Amherst * 


Wyndham Leivis & Aldous Huxley 

WriH Richard Mayne [Encounter, February] I 
had plumped for Wyndhim Lewis as the original of 
Lypiatt in Aldous Huxley’s Antic Hay, and found 
confirmation, clinching as I thought, in Geoffrey 
Wagner’s book on Wyndham Lewis (1957); “and oi» 
suspects that Lypiatt... is a cruel parody of Lewis 
himseff”. But this assumption was upset by the best 
possible authority: Aldous Huxley himself. 

On the occasion of his receiving an award from the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters (1959) I 
asked, among other questions, whether Lypiatt was 
based on Wyndham Lewis. The reply, prompt and 
flat, was that it was not; rather on Robert Nichols. 

If the response was made in ail candour some of the 
Lewis touches—“Heavenly Mews” in Antic Hay; his 
actual address in the early 1920s, Adam and Eve 
Mews {Letters of Aldous Huxley, Number 207)—were 
part of a diversionary false scent. After all Nichols was 
a friend, an intimate of Huxley’s, however trying. (“One 
was very fond of Robert, despite the fact that he 
was impossible.” Ibid., Number 910). 

Another deflection may well be the verse Lypiatt 
declaims as Chapter IV opens, “Tlacopan and 
Chaleo . . . Tenochtitlan and Iztapaiapan” would 
appear to be gently parodic of W. J. Turner’s 
“Romance”, verses haunted by Chimborazo and 
Cotopaxi. Both sets of verses rhyme drcam(s) and 
gleam(s). “Romance” appeared in Turner’s collection 
The Hunter and Other Poems (1916) and reappeared 
in subsequent collections. It was therefore well 
within Huxley’s ken. W. J. Turner was, as a matter of 
fact, a friend of Huxley, who wrote the “critical ap¬ 
preciation” that accompanies Turner's portrait in 
William Rothenstein’s Second Series. 

As for Lewis it would seem bis withers were un¬ 
wrung to judge by his reference to Huxley in Rude 
Assignment. Amiably he wrote that “his proposals 
[referring to proposals advanced in Huxley’s Science, 
Liberty and Peace] are humane and sensible, but.... 

“These remarks do not mean that Mr Huxley is not 
worth reading: the more people that read him the 
better. He is a good and sensible man and he does 
help to chart the horrors.” 

This is not the tone of one who thought hinnself 
victimised by a cruel parody unless Lewis was notably 
magnanimous. 

Goodwin G. Wbinbero 

New York City 


Laqaeur’s “Violence” 

It IS a rash man who crosses swords with so cautious 
and judicious a scholar as Professor Walter Laqueur. 
But here goes, if only to see what he says in reply. 

“There were no ‘rising expectations’,” says he, 
[Encounter, April] “in Russia in 1917 . . . and 
certainly no rising gratifications.” Well, perhaps in 
1917 there weren’t. But what about 1913? The freeing 
of the serfs, and Stolypin’s land reforms; foreign in¬ 
vestment, the first half of an industrial revolution, a 
bounding growth rate; the beginnings of Parliap* 
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mentary government; the spread of education—one 
could go on. Did these engender no “rising expecta¬ 
tions” or gratifications? And did not the disasters of 
the Great War conceivably constitute just such a 
“sharp reversal” as Professor Davies may have had 
in mind? 

One other point. There are certainly guerrillas in 


Chile now, and I am assured that there were well 
before the extreme Left came to power there. 
“Sizeable,” I agree, is a relative term: they seem to 
have been sizeable enough to grab a lot of land and 
do a lot of damage. 


London 


CouN Welch 


The Failed Barmitzvah Boy 

On Joel CarmichaeVs **Trotsky*8 Agony **— Jack Winocour 


W AS LEON TROTSKY really congenitally “shy”? 

Was he a drop-out from cheder (Jewish religious 
school, literally “room”)? Did he abandon his 
barmitzvah (confirmation) studies with a rabbi in 
Odessa? Did he avoid the use of his true name, 
Bronstcin, because it sounded too Jewish? 

Possibly trivialities. But these questions have been 
raised with a knowing air by Mr Joel Carmichael in 
his new biographical study of Trotsky (Encounter 
May and June) in which he states his intention “to 
excavate the living Trotsky... from the dense 
medium of his major works, from the ‘dialectical’ 
discussion of his career.” Excavate like a fossil or an 
archaeological artifact, or exhume “living”, resur¬ 
rected from the tomb? 

The questions Mr Carmichael puts, with his 
customary polemical verve, vitiate in fact his historical 
method, Mr Carmichael reduces Isaac Deutscher, 
Trotsky’s biographer, to the base level of an “apologist 
and hagiographer.” But it is a bold and ambitious 
scholar indeed who seeks to shake the monumental 
edifice of Oeutscher’s trilogy. ‘ 

1 shall not pursue Mr Cturmichael into the morass 
of disputation about the lateness of Trotsky’s return 
from the United States to Russia in May 1917 (a bare 
month after Lenin’s arrival), save to point out that 
Lenin had the benefit of the “sealed train”, provided 
by courtesy of the Kaiser’s Imperial General Staff, 
through the manoeuvres of that slippery double 
agent. Parvus (A. L. Hclfand). Trotsky, on the other 
hand, was held for a time under arrest in Halifax. 
Nova Scotia, and had to wait for a ship to run both 
the Allied and German blockades. One might also 
recall that while Lenin dallied and brooded in exile in 
190.^, Trotsky was stage-managing, directing and 
acting in the curtain-raiser in St Petersburg to the 
October Revolution of 1917. This arid controversy 
will go on for ever for a diminishing number of 
disciples or diabolisers. 

The evidence for Trotsky’s alleged “shyness”—a 
very personal, psychologising judgment by Mr 
Carmichael—just does not stand up. His close 
collaborator in the October days, Anatoly Lunachar- 


* The Prophet Armed (1954), The Prophet Unarmed 
(1959), The Prophet Outcast (1963). 

® Revolutionary Silhouettes (1967), passim. 
*7>/a/fl/u/£'rrti/-(I949). 

* As for example, Molotov/Scriabin. 


sky, describe him as “prickly and overbearing”, 
stresses “his juvenile bumptiousness”, his “aplomb”, 
his “nonchalance. After a brief encounter in 
Switzerland, Chaim Weizmann, the Zionist leader, 
later first President of the State of Israel, called him 
“arrogant.”* Sukhanov (whose journal of the 
Revolutionary Year Mr Carmichael himself translated 
from the Russian) speaks of his “showiness.” Peter 
Nettl in his biography of Rosa Luxemburg, writes: 
“Like Trotsky, Jogiches (Rosa’s lover and political 
mentor) suffered from two unforgivable defects in 
Plekhanov’s [the Grand Old Man of Russian Marxism] 
eyes: self-a.ssurance aggravated by youth, and being 
Jewish.” Rosa herself could not stand Trotsky; they 
were too much alike. She always referred to him “like 
an enemy.” Lunacharsky again: “His colossal 
arrogance contributed to a certain loneliness.” 
Indeed, Trotsky may have been a loner—but shy? 
Unless Mr Carmichael’s psychoanalysing leads him 
to the questionable conclusion that “shyness”' is the 
necessary obverse of “arrogance” and one serves to 
conceal the other. 

Mr Carmichael’s evidence is banal. So Trotsky 
didn’t like salons and cocktail parties. Many people, 
who are certainly not shy, avoid such “social” 
occasions like the plague. 

It was “shyness”, Mr Carmichael declares, “that 
inhibited him from presenting himself to the public, 
even the Party public, under his own name 
pSronstein]. .. .” But what about Lenin, Stalin and 
a host of other non-Jewish revolutionaries,* who 
adopted noms de guerre to avoid detection and arrest 
by the Tsarist secret police, let alone Jews like Sverdl ov 
(Lunacharsky naively, certainly not maliciously, 
refers to “his slightly African looks”!) or Radek? 
To their party comrades, Lenin was Vladimir Ilyich, 
Stalin was Josef Vissarionivich. No one would have 
dreamed of referring to them as Ulianov or Djugash- 
vili. Surely Mr Carmichael with his undisputed 
command of Russian knows something about 
patronymic nomenclatures, still in vogue in the Soviet 
Union, although th^ have disappeared in Jewish 
life except for services in the synagogue or at the 
cemetery. Or is he honing up this blunt scalpel for 
his eventual dissection of Trotsky’s renegade 
“Jewishness”? 

In fact, Trotsky had no fewer than eleven pseudo¬ 
nyms during his revolutionary career. Three of them 
were pen names, the rest were adopted at various 
times as precautioruj against arrest, imprisonment or 



deportation. 2^v, whose slim 96-page memoir appears 
to be one of Mr Carmichael's principal sources for 
his new interpretation of his anti-hero, says that while 
he was on the run from Irkutsk after four-and-a-half 
years in prison and Siberian exile, Bronstein was 
furnished with a phoney passport by his comrades 
which he mischievously signed with the name of one 
of his former gaolers in Odessa—Trotsky I To the 
British and American ear, the name sounds like an 
expectoration, and much of this unfortunate associa¬ 
tion was made in later years to the pseudo-Trotsky’s 
detriment, when his enemies didn’t use “Bronstein” 
against him. Trotsky himself never enjoyed his 
adopted name, but he was stuck with it for life. 

Now LET MB cx>ME, with somc weariness, to some 
other of Mr Carmichael’s animadversions on Trotsky’s 
alleged ambivalence about his “Jewishness”, which, 
he says, may have contributed to bis alienation from 
“his historic surroundings”. Mr Carmichael charitably 
concedes that Trotsky’s My Life generally is “an 
honest and frank document, despite, to be sure, its 
blind spots”, but that it contains “some suggestive 
discrepancies.” 

What exactly are these “suggestive discrepancies” 
with which Mr Carmichael makes great play (the 
Yiddish tsimmes is, perhaps, a better word)? Did 
young Trotsky really go to cheder (Deutscher russifies 
it as kheder) in a shlell (Jewish village, literally 
“townlet”)? Did he abandon his studies for his 
barmitzvah? Mr Carmichael attaches importance to 
these alleged episodes and, I’m afraid, lets his 
fantasies run somewhat riot. For good measure, he 


suggests that Bronstein’s parents really spoke Yiddish 
at home instead of the mixture of broken Ukrainian 
and Russian that Trotsky mentions. 

Let us examine more closely these epoch-making 
discoveries or deductions. “My father,” Trotsky 
writes in My Life. 

“... as a little boy left, with his parents, the Jewish 
town in the Province of Poltava ... to seek their 
fortune on the free steppes of the South. There 
were at that time about forty Jewish agricultural 
colonies \my emphasis: J.W.] in the provinces of 
Kherson and Ekaterinoslav, with a totaJ population 
of about 25,000 souls. The Jewish farmers were on 
an equal footing with other peasants, not only as 
regards their legal rights (until 1881 [when Tsar 
Alexander II was assaisinated]), but also as regards 
their property. ... On the boundless steppes of 
Kherson and of all South Russia was a kingdom 
of wheat and sheep, living by laws all its own.” 

In his milieu, I see no reason to question Trotsky’s 
statements about his parents’ conversational language 
or his disavowal of any knowledge of Yiddish. 

To turn to Trotsl^’s “religious” education. “In 
my father’s family, [he writes] there was no strict 
observation of religion; on holy days my parents 
journeyed to the synagogue in the colony. Mother 
abstained from sewing on Saturdays—at least within 
the sight of others. [Mr Carmichael omits the 
qualification.] But all this ceremonial observance of 
religion lessened as years went on—as the children 
grew up and the prosperity of the family increased.” 
A very common phenomenon in the West. 


By Any Other Name 


London 

Sexy: The British Board of Film Censors has 
banned a four letter word from fdm titles. The word, 
which may never again be seen outside a British 
cinema, is ... Sexy. 

When Mr Anthony Balch, a film distributor, took 
his film "The Importance of Being Sexy" up before 
the Board, the censor, Stephen Murphy, was shocked. 
It wasn't the film itself (a simple story of a young 
man who, while living with a family in Vermont, 
has affairs with the mother, the two daughters and 
the homosexual son). It was the title. "Sexy will 
have to be deleted, “ said Mr Murphy. "You must be 
mad," said Mr Balch. He's still trying to think of a 
new title. 

Mr Balch feels he is the first victim in a new 
wave of British censorship. "Why has Murphy 
picked on me?" he asks. "There are films with 
'sexy' in the title all over London. There's ‘Sex 
Nest' and ‘Sexy Susan Knows How.’ In 1947 Ian 
Dalrymple had a film called ‘The Weaker Sex' and 
I made a film called ‘Heterosexual’." 

As Mr Murphy isusually attacked for hisliberality, 
this sort of criticism makes a change. "There's 
nothing sinister about it." he says. "Anthony has 
had three titles for this film. First it was 'Loving and 
Laughing.’ Then it was ‘Hippy Girls’ and now this 
one. / had to put my foot down somewhere. We are 


concerned about this .sort of re-titling." 

Mr Balch .says that re-titling is an old, respected 
custom in film distribution. “There was a film 
called ‘Hot Rock in America’. When they brought 
it to Britain they called it ‘How to Steal a Diamond 
in Four Uneasy Lessons’." 

The title of Mr Balch's film was a good deal more 
sexy when it did the rounds in Quebec. The French 
title was "II n'y a pas de Trou d Perci (There is 
not a Hole to Pierce)." "A double-entendre 
actually," explains Balch. "Perci is the name of a 
rock in a Canadian lake." 

Mr Balch feels there is a puritan wind of change 
blowing through film advertising too. Barely a .single 
bosom is being exposed outside a West End cinema 
after the Greater London Council clamped down on 
salacious posters. 

The GLC has also threatened to give cinemas only 
three-monthly, instead of armual, licences unle.ss 
front-of-house advertising is toned down. The 
industry has now formed its own self-censoring com- 
mittee ( The Kinematograph Renters Society Poster 
Censorship Committee). "People walking through 
the West End who do not want to see bare breasts 
should not have bare breasts thrown at them," says 
Basil Clavering, a committee member. 

SUNDAY TIMES 



Lmer$ 


At Easter, Bromtein mire t)akcd cakes and painted 
eggs for the peasants and farmworkers. Further west 
in Russian Poland, Easter was the time for drunken 
pogroms. The older children came home from board¬ 
ing schools at '*the Christmas holidays”! It would be 
interesting to learn where they went to school. Perhaps 
Mr Carmichael can enlighten us. 

The child’s formal schooling began at the age of 
seven. It is quite possible that his father and mother 
for atavistic or religious reasons wanted him to leam 
some rudiments of Hebrew, but there were other and 
secular subjects taught in the so-called cheder at 
Gromokley, about three miles from Yanovka. 
Trotsky calls it a “colony.” Mr Carmichael severely 
suggests it was really a shtetl, but the shtetl was 
classically an almost exclusively Jewish townlet to be 
found in large centres of Jewish population, such as 
Russian Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Bessarabia and 
Moldavia. Gromokley was, in fact, half-Jewish and 
half-German, split neatly down the middle. Certainly 
not a shtetl in the customary sense of the term. And 
at the cheder, besides learning some Chumash 
(Pentateuch—Five Books of Moses; the class pro¬ 
bably didn’t get beyond the first chapters of Genesis), 
the boy “first traced the letters of the Russian 
alphabet” on a blackboard and learned some 
arithmetic. 

In the generally accepted meaning of the word and 
in practice the cheder taught Hebrew and other 
Jewish subjects in Yiddish, which the boy didn’t 
understand. He couldn’t understand his playmates 
either and not unnaturally he left Gromokley after 
only a few months. One presumes, as Trotslo' was 
only seven, that this was by parental consent. “And 
yet Shufer”, he writes, “—that was the name of the 
Gromokley teacher—^had taught me to read and 
write, both of which stood me in good stead in my 
later life, and for that reason I remember my first 
teacher with gratitude.” Read and write—Russian. 

Two years later, Trotsky was sent to study in 
Odessa, through the persuasion of his mother’s 
nephew, Shpentzer, with whose family he lived for 
many years. Shpentzer, later a successful publisher, 
had just marri^ the principal of a secular Jewish 
girls’ high school. In this highly sophisticated home, 
in the most sophisticated city in Russia outside 
St Petersburg, with its cosmopolitan Pontine atmos¬ 
phere, Trotsky emerged from the cocoon of Yanovka. 
Shpentzer busied himself with translations of the 
Greek tragedians, wrote children’s stories, “studied 
Schloesser and other historians.” Hardly a Jewish 
environment. “In the Shpentzer family, religion was 
not observed at all, not counting the old aunt who 
did not matter.” From Shpentzer, he “learned that 
scores of words which seemed b^ond question at 
home were not Russian, but Ukrainian jargon.” But 
perhaps Mr Carmichael will insist the Ukr ainian 
jargon was really Yiddish I 

Mr Carmichael pursues his will o’ the wisp with the 
strong hint that Trotsky’s few months of Hebrew 
studies with “a very k^ed old man in Odessa”, 
were really preparation for his barmitzvah. The old 
man was really a rabbil But Jewish boys who study 
for confirmation do not necessarily have to have the 
benefit of rabbinical tuition. Mr Carmichael should 


know that there was and is a man called a n^be, who 
is not a rabbi, who does not revel in the glory of a 
diploma (oral or written), confened by a rabbi on a 
neophyte, but who may be just a plain tatnOd chochotn 
(scholar). 

In the early chapters of My Life, Trotsky’s Jewish 
origins are never in question. He could not get into 
the gymnasium, because of the quota system which 
restricted Jewish entry and had to settle for St I^ul’s 
Realschule, originally a Lutheran German foundation, 
attended by Russian, Polish, German and Jewish b(^s! 
During Russian Orthodox religious instruction, he 
left the class together with the Roman Catholic and 
Jewish pupils, “sometimes under the very nose of 
the Russian priest”, whose “contempt was only 
slightly softened by true Christian forbearance,” as 
Trotsky ironically adds. 

The various prejudices of some of his school¬ 
masters against his Polish, German, and fellow Jewish 
schoolmates hurt him. “This national inequality 
probably was one of the underlying causes of my 
dissatisfaction with the existing social order, but it 
was lost among all the other phases of social injastice. 
It never played a leading part—not even a recognised 
one—in my list of grievances.” 

What more is there to be said by way of comment 
on Mr Carmichael’s thesis on Trot^y’s “Jewishness”? 
Trotsky was married to his first wife, Alexandra 
Lvovna, according to Jewish rites, in a Moscow 
prison. With Martov, as a Jewish socialist he led the 
attack on the Bund (Jewish labour organisation) at 
the second Russian Social-Democratic Party Congress 
in Brussels in 1903. He declined the post of Oimmissar 
for Home Affairs in 1917, because it might lead to a 
resurgence of anti-Semitism among ‘the pea^ntry, 
became War Commissar instead, and as such 
established his commanding place in the history of 
our century—in spite of his “shyness”. 

In his turbulent political life, Leon Trotsky made 
some terrible blunders. Kronstadt was a grievous 
mistake. His acquiescence in the execution of Dora 
Kaplan and the Social Revolutionaries paved the 
way for his own eventual destruction. Perhaps, he was 
just the St Just of the Russian Revolution. 

In my own view, Trotsky’s universalism does not 
transcend but complements his essential Jewishness. 
With Spinoza, Heine, Freud, Einstein, even Marx, he 
remains in the forefront of those “International” Jews 
who have set an indelible stamp on modem history. 

Why not settle for that, Mr Carmichael? 

Carmichael Replies 

Mr Winocour sounds very amoyed. I thought my 
remarks on Trotsky rather irmocuous. 

To explain the contrast between Trotsky’s master¬ 
fulness—^bis celebrated “haughtiness”—and the re¬ 
markable passivity that 1 maintained characterised his 
so-called “struggle for power” in the Twenties, I felt 
obliged to hazard the suggestion that he might have 
been “shy” despite appearances. Mr Winocour, rathCT 
superfluously, makes much of just fliose cliche I was 
trying to andyse. 

I thought it of interest that for all hu hi^ spirits 
Trotsky needed the umbrella of Lenin’s authority and 
of Bolshevik prestige. Since he coiddn’t avow this he 



ife & Letters Today, 


H'ashlitglon 

EVnXENCEi TbeooDTcnatioo [writes Robert Craft 
of StraTindry’s dfamer te the White House with 
Presideiit John F. Kennedy, January 1962] turns to 
pditka. And here the l^esident shows both his 
skill as a debater and his ability to bring an argu¬ 
ment to a head. He even shows evidence of reading, 
caBing an article tm the Berlin crisis in Encounter 
‘‘playing to the gallery.** the observer 

New York City 

Lovino the Bomb: Lyle Stuart is the big new name 
in American publishing, a maverick whose flam¬ 
boyant stunts have sent tremors of fear through the 
traditiorud tweedy world of books. In the last few 
years he has produced more best sellers in proportion 
to the number of books he turns out than any other 
publisher, and made a blizzard of money while most 
of his rivals have been merely tidcing over. 

How could he publish a book without reading it? 
"J don't read most of the books / publish. I have a 
package and I know what the message is." 

Stuart prefers the kind of writer he calls the 
"honest illiterate". Currently he has high hopes for 
"The Anarchist’s Cook-book"—a do-it-yourself 
manual on making Molotov cocktails and marijuana 
pie, blowing up a police station or dynamiting a 
bridge. The book has been condemned as irres¬ 
ponsible. Stuart says everyone in his office opposed 
publishing it. "But I went right ahead and It's 
setlit,g splendidly, 3,000 copies week after week." 

* DAILY TELEGRAPH 


LITERARY MURDER: Edna O’Brioi volunteered 
to appear on BBC-2*s Film Night when the film Zee 
and Co., for whidi she provided the script, was 
discussed. In tbe event she was not in toe pro¬ 
gramme which went out on Tuesday night—because, 
she says, Columbia, the film’s distributors, dis¬ 
approved. 

“Had I appeared”, says Miss O'Brien, “I In¬ 
tended to say only one thing, and that was that if I 
ever meet Brian Hutton, who directed the film, I will 
kill him. Hiey rewrote, they removed scenes, they 
added scenes. Hutton butchered and killed my 
script, and if 1 meet him again I shall kill him.” 
Miss O’Brioi adds, charmingly: “I would have 
smiled before, during, and afta saying it.” 

THE TIMES 
New York 

Salad Days: Yevgeny Yevtushenko, the peripatetic 
Soviet writer, had Just gone shopping for food 
for the first time. "I make salad like I write poetry, 
/ put everything in — onions, lettuce, cucundter, oil, 
gntpefruit Jidce. In poetry, classical styles, folk 
styles, sad things, happy things. But in both poetry 
and salads I have one rule: Everything must be 
fresh." 

. Later he returned to the snub by Btgene 
McCarthy. He said the Minnesotan had shared the 


stage with him at his Madison Square Garden 
reading and had agreed at rehearsal to read a part 
of a Yevtushenko poem on the assassination of 
Bobert Kennedy. 

But at the performance that night, Mr Yevtu¬ 
shenko said. Senator McCarthy surprised him and in 
front of 5,000 people told the Russian to read the 
poem himself. 

"Mr McCarthy went to my reception interword 
and was very nice but I felt betrayed. Later I read 
in Time magazine that he said he did not want to be 
associated with garbage...." 

INTERNATIONAL HQIALO TRIBUNE 


LE GRAND CHIENLIT: At one point In Andrd 
Malraux’s conversation with de Gaulle, which 
Hamisb Hamilton are publishing in translation this 
week as “Fallen Oaks**, toe General makes toe 
Improbable remark that hb only iidemational rival 
is Tintin, toe celebrated boy-hero of innumerable 
French cartoon stories. 

De Gaulle engagingly adds that people do not see 
the resemblance because of his own heiflht, but he 
and Tintin “are the little ones who don’t let them¬ 
selves be taken In by the big chaps.** 

In the English ve^on, this is rendered, not once 
but three times, as “Rin-Tin-Tin.** 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 

New York 

Failed Phallus: Claes Oldenburg came as close as 
he ever got to actually building a monument when a 
group of Yale graduate students asked him hi 1969 
to design one for "the second American revolution". 
They had been Inspired by the New Left's guru 
Herbert Marcuse, who, havlt^ seen Oldenbwg's 
drawings, announced that “there is a way in which 
this kind of satire, or humour, can indeed kill. I think 
it would be one of the most bloodless means to 
effect a radical ch^e". Oldenburg's response took 
the form of a vast red lipstick which telescoped up 
and down, stiffening and softening, from Caterpillar 
tracks. It was polemical, a mixture of cosmetic, 
phallus and rocket carrier—the ultimate weapon. 
The fate of this work was as appropriate as its 
original message: removed from the Yale campus, it 
now lies disintegrating in a Connecticut factory 
yard, along with the Yippies' fantasies of instant 
revolution. 


London 

VICFORIAN PIGS: Peter Paterson is wrong 
when he states fai his study of The New Left that 
toe word (for pirilce) b imported from 

Am«ica. The term was fai use In England in 
Vktoiian times—see **Ilie Yktorian Underworld” 
by Kellow Chesney, text and glossary of colloquial 
and cant words. 

SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 
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was reduced to explaining ail political bdiaviour by 
“social forces” while admitting, in another context, 
Lenin’s utter indispensability for the October putsch 
and in general the voluntaristic uniqueness of the 
Bolshevik Party in picking up the “power lying around 
the streets”, in contrast with the subservience of the 
Mensheviks, etc. 

Mr Winocour’s blindness to my point about 
Trotsky’s sensitivity with respect to the “Jewish 
question” remains bewildering. He himself merely 
confirms my own remarks, to be sure inadvertently. 

Mr Winocour points out that Trotsky and his 
schoolmates in the cheder might well have learned 
Russian. But then why does Trotsky say he made no 
friends there because he spoke no Yiddish? when he 
was, moreover, living in a Jewish village where every¬ 
one spoke Yiddish, which we know since their children 
in the cheder did? Also, with respect to the 
barmitzvah. Mr Winocour, by emphasising the 
non-Jewish atmosphere of the household Trotsky 
was living in at the time, makes it all the more baffling 
that at the age of 12 or so he started learning Hebrew 
once again with a “learned old man” because of his 
own father’s “parental ambition.” 

Mr Winocour seems blind to contrasts. It was 
because there was no need for Hebrew studies that I 
thought them significant, and Trotsky’s glossing over 
of the episode still more so, just as it was because 
Trotsky’s “arrogance” was so well-known that I 
thought it worth looking into. ITie point is no doubt 
a small one; 1 tried to extricate it from mythology to 
buttress my view of Trotsky’s underlying uncertainty. 

In saying that Trotsky was “inhibited” from pre¬ 
senting himself in public “under his own name” the 
context makes it clear, surely, that I meant not his 
name as such but his identity. (Mr Winocour again 
bursts through an open door on this question of 
names in the Russian revolutionary movement; I 
suppose everyone knows that practically no revolu¬ 
tionary used his “right” name.) 

All I meant, after all, was that on a national, indeed 
a world stage, Trotsky’s feeling of himself as a Jew 
(which Mr Winocour himself points up, to my mind 
exaggeratedly) fused with his personal shortcomings 
—his inability to establish a footing of animal com¬ 
munion witli his peers—and helped disqualify him for 
leadership. 

Mr Winocour calls my evidence “banal” (I should 
have thought that if evidence is really evidence one 
can ask no more of it) and rushes for reassurance to 
the “monumental edifice” of Deutscher’s trilogy. How 
odd to mistake monumentality for integrity! 

Joel Carmichael 

New York City 


MacNeice 

In that excellent and vivid portrait of Louis 
MacNeice “In a Green Grave” by Mr Dan Davin 
[Encounter, August] there was one inaccuracy. 
Louis MacNeice di^ on a Tuesday, Tuesday, 
September 3rd 1963, and not on a Wednesday as 
Mr Davin asserts. 

Heou MacNeice 

Kinsale, Co. Cork. Ireland 
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Andrew Shonfield, who will deliver the 1972 
BBC Reith Lecturn on the future of the European 
Community, is Director of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Among his t»oks are British 
Economic Policy Since the War (1958), The Attack on 
World Poverty (i960) and Modem Capitalism (1965). 
He is a regular contributor to Encounter and his 
articles include “The Path Ahead to Europe” 
(September 1971 ), and “Thinking about tlic 
Future” (February 1969). . . . 

Arthur Bestor’s article is based on an address 
he gave to a notable academic conference in New 
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is professor of history at the University of Washing¬ 
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(1955) and Problems in American History (1952), 
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(with Edward Boyle and C. A. R. Crosland) 
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millan, 1971 ) and other works. . . . 

Gillian Peele was educated at Durham Univer¬ 
sity and at Nuffield College, Oxford, where she 
teaches and writes on British government and 
politics. . . . 

William Walsh is Professor of Education and 
Head of the Department of Education, University 
of Leeds. His books include The Use of Imagina¬ 
tion: Educational Thought and the Literary Mind 
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Humanity (1965), and The Teaching of English 
i Literature Overseas. . . . 
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The most controversial 
American bookoftheyear 

NINE LIES ABOUT 
AMERICA 

Arnold Beichman 

... Not since Mencken’s iconoclasm and Orwell's 
hard-hitting common sense has there been such an 
explosive - and amusing - piece of work ... 

With a Foreword by Tom Wolfe 



"Beichman tries in this important hard-hitting 
book to untangle the knotted logic behind 
some favourite smears (the 'lies' of his title) 
laid on America and Americans. ... He 
proves what he contends, and gives more 
energy fa a 'genuine exchange' with his 
o'pposition than they are likely to give him." 

S. K. Overbeck in Newsweek 

"Arnold Beichman and Tom Wolfe have 
between them bitingly shown up the chic 
radical litany of hate of their native land. More 
power to both of them and to this entertaining 
book." Herman Wouk 

"A most v.3luable antidote to a lot of clich6 
thinking and clich6 writing. ... I hope it is 
read widely and studied carefully. It is a true 
dissent—from the kind of political polemics 
based on caricature, epithets and destructive 
generalizations that has become so fashion¬ 
able." 

A. M. Rosenthal, New York Times 


"Arnold Beichman says what for years has 
needed to be said about the flabby, fashionable 
Left, and says it with wit, vigour, humanity, 
and profound common sense. An absorbing as 
well as an important book." 

Kingsley Amis 

"There is a quality of revelation in Arnold 
Beichman's analysis. The pattern of anti¬ 
democratic attack on American institutions is 
sharply delineated as its continuity with 
comparable assaults from the totalitarian left 
of a generation past. It is a work of large 
intelligence and bracing temperament." 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan 

"Beichman's book, an icy-hot, devastating 
demolition of the fustian that parades as 
ideas/thinking among second-rate brains.... 
He has done overdue surgery on the body of 
quackery that has so disgraced the '60s." 

Leo Rosten 
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Now you can stay in one of 
the best hot^ in l^iibilc 

-forfree 


If you have a week to spare fly with us to 
New York this winter. 

We'll fly you over on one of our 747s. Put 
you up in one of the best hotels in New York 
(you have a choice of three). You’ll have a 
single or double room with your own private 
bath. We take you sightseeing. 


And then after a week we fly you back again. 

Prices start from £117-even that's a saving 
of about 30% on the normal economy airfare. 
The rest is on us. 

So, if that sounds like a nice thing to do, 
your travel agent can tell you more, or send 
for our brochure for full details. 



Pan Am 


Suddenly,.you’re somewhere else. 
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Please send me your free brochure of Pan Am's winter bargain tours 
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TKe New Oxford 
Book of English 
Verse 1250-1950 


Chosen and edited by 

HELEN GARDNER 


This is a new anthology and not a 
revision of the old Oxford Book of 
English Verse. Although it shares 
wiu its predecessor a great many 
poems, It brings the terminal date 
up to 1950 and selects a wider 
range, fully representing English 
poetry over seven centuries. £3-25 


A Supplement to 
the Oxford English 
Dictionary 


Volume I: A-G 


Edited by 

R. W. BURCHFIELD 


The publication of the new 
Supplement to the Oxford English 
Dictionary will be regarded as the 
most important event in English 
lexicography since the Dictionary 
itself was completed more than 
forty years ago. It will be 
publi^ed in three volumes over 
the next live years. It records about 
50,000 words that have come into 
the English vocabulary since the 
O.EX). was compiled, and 
incorporates the matoial in the 
1933 Supplement £15 


Insight and 
Illusion 


Wittgenstein on Philosophy 
and the Metaphysics of 
Experience 


P. M. S. HACKER 


The central dieme of this book 
concerns Wittgenstein’s 
metaphysics of experience; the 
problems of self-consciousness, 
Imowledge of other minds, and 
knowledge of objects. The 
secondary concern is Wittgenstein’s 
general conception of philosophy 
and metaphysics. The Kantian 
affinities of Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy are stressed, and the 
two mam subjects are examined 
against the backcloth of his 
semantic theories. £4'25 


The Northern 
Ireland Problem 


A Study in Group Relations 


DENIS P. BARRITTand 
CHARLES F. CARTER 


This book^ first published ten 
years ago, is still considered the 
best introduction to the continuing 
crisis in Northern Ireland. It is 
reissued now with a new preface 
and postscript clarifying present 
and recently past events and 
examining some possible ways 
forward to peace. Second raidon 
paper covers 14 tables map 
90P 
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Politics and tha 
Labour Movement 
in Chiie 


ALAN ANGELL 


The role of the unions in die 
political struggle in Qiile has been 
crucial. The unusual relationship 
between the labour movement and 
the political parties is the subject 
of this study, in which the author 
outlines the historical traditions 
of Chilean labour, the size and 
structure of the movemoat, its 
role in the industrial relations 
system, and the activities of the 
political parties in the trade 
unions. 18 tables i map £5 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs 


American 
Communism in 
Crisis 1943-1957 


JOSEPH R. STAROBiN 


In 1943 the American Communist 
Party was a large, politically 
influential, broadly based 
movement. In 1957 it im a small, 
weak, and isolated political sect. 
The Party’s decline in the 
intervening years is the subject of 
this valuable book. The author, 
formerly active in the Party and 
foreign editor of its paper, the 
Daily Worker^ has conabined 
personal experience with careful 
scholarship to analyn what 
happens to a revolution^ 
organization that finds item unabk 
to make a revolution. l plate 
£6-50 
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Eugene Ionesco 

Facing the Infemo 

An Address in Salzburg 


A FESTIVAL of music Of a theatre festival 
seems to be a kind of challenge to our 
universal fear. 1 feel as if 1 were upon an island 
lashed by the billowing waves. A few countries in 
Europe, a little patch on our broad earth, still 
offer us a dubious refuge; beyond rages the 
infemo. 

Even on this island, steadily undermined from 
inside, one feels the devastating repercussions. 
Will this Festival still take place in one or two 
years* time? All kinds of catastrophe could 
happen tomorrow. Our so-called culture seems 
to be nothing but a house of cards. There is a 
question-mark after everything. 

In the last century men could stUl believe that 
they were in a position to foresee their destiny 
and the future trend of history. But since then 
everything they built has become fragile. Revolu¬ 
tions jindertaiken in the name of liberty and 
justice, for liberty and justice, have only brought 
tyranny and infemo. On the other hand men 
hoped that economic problems could be solved by 
industrial development. An age of welfare for all 
and sundry was the common expectation. 

But history, an irrational force, dashed our 
hopes. Industry and its products brought us to the 
verge of bankruptcy with the despoliation of the 
earth and its atmosphere. A cosmic catastrophe 
threatens us. But perhaps before this the hate that 
stirs up one race against the other, the disappoin¬ 
ted hopes of nations and classes, will have 
quenched the candle of existence. 

All humanity has become conscious of the 
misery of existence or, rather, the misery of 
existence under present-day conditions. Partisans 
of opposed political convictions are ready to fly 
at each other; those who eschew politics alto¬ 
gether pine for the end of mankind and their own 
suicide in a world of cruelty and violence. 
Everybody fears everybody else. 

“Hre world must be destroyed, for it is full of 
corruption, ugliness and death,” said Antonin 
Artaud. Strindberg was less aggressive: ”I do not 
hate man, I fear him....” 


We still have a few intelligent people, especially 
among the young, who will not be resigned and 
await the inevitable disaster. Hiey continue to 
appeal to the conscience of the world to prevent, 
to cease, the preparations for universal destruc¬ 
tion. But the conscience of the world sleeps on. 
There’s no going back now. The powerful 
weapons of devastation and the innumerable 
products which pollute earth, water, and air can 
only be multiplied, to the annihilation of every¬ 
thing. 

All this can only be explained by man’s 
destructive instincts and his enmity towards his 
fellow man. We live in an age of wrath. Wrath 
alone can lead us so irresistibly and inevitably to 
the cataclysm. Our civilisation was on the search 
for happiness but then encountered only reverses, 
misery and death. 1 am one man among three 
billion. How can my voice be heard? I am crying 
in an over-populated wilderness. Neither I nor 
any other can find a way out. There is, I believe, 
no way out. 

If man had not wanted to destroy himself 
everything could have turned out all right. There 
might not have been any exploitation of man by 
man, no genocide. And why has it turned out like 
this? “Why do we not love each other?”, is the 
wonderfully naive question of Dostoevsky’s 
Idiot. And why, indeed, do we not love each other 
or at least live with each other in indiflerence? A 
friend once said to me, discomfited by the misery 
of humanity: “The human adventure has already 
gone on too long; we must put an end to it!...” 

Strange philosophers are they, those masters of 
contemporary thought. They preach the liberation 
and unchaining of all our desires. We see, how¬ 
ever, that our unrestrained desires oppose the 
desires of others and lead to a catastrophic 
explosion. This dream we have of a great festivity 
reminds me of the Carnival of Cologne, the beer 
and sausage festival which ends wiA people 
vomitiog in the streets and a dozen or so corpses 
strewn around the city. But the thinkers of our 



time, ttteoriBtg of violeociC conscioosly or 
uaooDsciously, hope for mme: they want a 
univenal conflagration towartto which, indeed, 
our desires and passions are already steering us, 
as we can see. 

The so-called anti-bourgeois liberation of all 
desires, seemingly justified by the philosophies 
which are now fashionable, can only precipitate a 
universal orgy, the destruction of culture, the 
final end of everything. But what is this culture in 
the last resort? Nothing but a screen which shel¬ 
ters us from our own fear of misery, of disgust, 
of sorrow, of fri^t, of death above all. To what 
extent can so many works of art lighten the bur¬ 
den of life for us—so many paintings, operas, 
novels, dramas, moral treatises, so many musical 
compositions? 


F or centuries we have catalogued and 
recorded in gazettes and in works of art our 
aberrations and our difficulties in living from a 
humanis tic point of view. By expressing our mis- 
ety in books we hoped to keep it at a distance. 
We thought we had banished evil from our lives. 
The art of today is by and large a store-room, a 
museum of our despairs. Nice sentiments alone 
don’t make good literature, said Ahdr6 Gide, and 
one could add that happiness do^ not suffice 
either. Humanist culture has thrown us back on 
ourselves, which is exactly what we sought to 
avoid. It has all recoiled upon us. Our desires 
and our passions which we thought were sup¬ 
pressed return undiained ten times, nay a thou¬ 
sand times, stronger. One can count on one 
hand the works created out of joy and content¬ 
ment and destined to bring us joy and content¬ 
ment. The walls of our culture are crumbling, and 
the wind blows away the flimsy screen we have 
erected between us and ourselves. The demons we 
thought banished rise up within us and lacerate 
us. Our wounds are open, we have been skinned 
alive. 

No form of social structmo can satisfy us: 
leftist or rightist, both are abominable. Totali¬ 
tarian regimes are still able to assert themselves 
through propaganda and suppress their subjects 
by the use of stupefying slogans. Everything lacks 
a secure foun^tion. Religions have become 
powerless. Tb^ afford no consolation, offer no 
enlightenment. They have no answer, they know 
no solution. Everything is exhausted and there is 
refuge nowhere. In the books, as well as in the 
looks, of our fellow men our own derangement is 



r^ected. At a word the masses wiB lunge at each 
othn, or put an end to themselves. One spark and 
flie whole world is in flames. 

The roads of India are choked with the corpses 
of the poor; among the rich in Scandinavia the 
number of suicides has doubled. The youth have 
talren to drugs—life has no sense for them, they 
are without ideals and without a future. Workers 
hate their work. Where are the masters who can 
show us the light? If there are any, why do they 
not raise their voices? Three-quarters of the world 
is undernourished, the whole world is spiritually 
starving. And when the economic problems are 
solved, when there is social welfare and sufficient 
nourishment for all, that is still not enough: we 
have a deeper hunger. 

Whether a Marxist or a psycho-analyst, an 
opponent of Freud or a supporter of Nietzsche, 
every philosopher is faced with the same problem: 
how are we to live? What must we free oiuselves 
from in order to live? from our instincts? from 
prohibitions? from revolution? from counter¬ 
revolution? Are we to break the chain of pro¬ 
hibitions or make it more secure? We can no 
longer find a balance between the passion for life, 
the insatiable desires, and the control which keeps 
these desires in check. Passions trample on one 
another and the imperialisms of East an 4 West 
immerse the world in an atmosphere of violence 
which fits in with no ideology. To help the poor, 
to promote justice, to satisfy hunger, to quench 
thirst—these are not the goals men seek. Theirs 
is a simple alternative: to control the world or 
inaugurate a bloodbath. We have long since 
known that the totalitarian states have only 
succeeded in establishing the most rigorous 
bourgeois bureaucracies in the world. And this 
is just the direction which the young bourgeois 
anti-bourgeois are taking, whether they know it 
or not, whether they admit it or not. Perhaps they 
instinctively prefer a rigid bourgeoisie with 
fimctionaries, police, and unyielding “fathers” 
because Western society has become soft. I am 
not contradicting myself when 1 say that the 
youth of today oscillate aimlessly between the 
wish for an unhindered development of all 
desires and the wish to be subjected to an im¬ 
placable order. We do not know what we want, 
we do not understand ukat leads us on. The 
forces of irrationality outstrip reason. It is more 
than probable that we want a number of things 
at the same time, even if these are mutually 
opposed. 



W Bi^ I THINK of IS^MDgJer I Can, I beUeve, 
assert that we are here faced with a battle 
for the ingfertion mun£. The rich nations quaird 
for possession of the worid through economic 
or political colonisation of die smaller nations. 
Of course one occupies only in order to liberate! 
To repeat, the concern is not for hunger or thirst 
or justice; even economic problems take second 
place. That which goads on all the politicians of 
the world is the lust for power, the strongest 
goad of all. We have seen that culture has dis¬ 
appointed us; we thought it would free us from 
fear and despair; we thou^t it could be salva¬ 
tional. But we must state: our culUue is non- 
bumane and non-humanistic. One can also say 
that we hoped it would serve as depository for 
our misery. The crisis in culture and in civilisation 
has been averred by everybody. Do we know 
many works of literature that are unburdened and 
serene? Do we see many plays with a happy 
end or plays that show us a path to follow? Our 
unhappiness seems deeper, more oppressive and 
more inevitable than ever. Art, literature, and 
theatre have found no remedy for the suffering in 
our souls: they have only increased it and made 
our passions more dissolute. The evil which 
culture would denounce has only become all 
the more conscious. Our culture has thrown our 
wretchedness'and misery back in our faces and 
withheld from us any solution or remedy. 

Perhaps the extreme politicising which we are 
witnessing has its roots in our despair. Perhaps, 
many think, politics can give us what music and 
literature have denied us. But politics will only 
accomplish the decline of mankind. The exploita¬ 
tion of man by man is no longer the main 
problem; it is, rather, the immeasurably deeper 
desire of man to rule his fellow men. The sub¬ 
jugation of the many by the few is the problem of 
our age. It arises from the lust for power which 
has a paranoic character. In all parts of the world 
the lunatics of power lay the yoke of slavery on 
the shoulders of hundreds of millions. The 
existence of millions is threatened if they do 
not accept the beliefs—no matter whether they 
are called heresies or ideologies—imposed by 
tyrants and dictators. New catechisms must be 
rca4, and absorbed, the questions with their 
silly and rudimentary answers. 

The slogan, “It is forbidden to forbid”, will 
soon become, “It is forbidden not to forbid. One 
must only forbid.” The freedom fanatics 
submit and propagate the most inexorable 
decrees against freedom. Apparently the longing 



In other words, under die tnash; of Awiring 
freedom hirks the real desire to become enslaved. 
One can relieve oneself of an unbearable burden 
by resigning, living in slavery, foqsoing die 
realisation of one’s own personality. That can 
be a tremendous relief. 

But this relief is not permanent The down¬ 
trodden are never oppressed enough. The slaves 
must be ruled by the whip and forced to give 
daily proof of Aeir total submission and the 
unconditional abdication of their personality. 
Man may no longer be a human being, a fellow 
citizen; he must be totally and absolutely func¬ 
tionalised, alienated from himself, de-naturalised 
until both soul and person are no longK' de6n- 
able. If one resists, the prison becomes an infono, 
and we already have plenty of witnesses of this 
inferno. In the countries that are still free, or 
half-free, hardly any attention is paid to them. 
Man has little concern for the catastrophes of 
others. He will not accept that something similar 
could happen to him, too. With the same thought¬ 
lessness and levity men steer towards the same 
dogmatic politicising. Does the explosion of 
desires really require curbing? Does liberty 
coalesce with slavery? Where is the way out? If 
life is bad, if men hate each other, if one loves 
neither oneself nor one’s neighbour, if everything 
is unbearable, if science and culture no longer 
have any answer to the most important qu^tions 
and if they can no longer improve anything but 
let us glide to the very edge of the abyss—then 
man will seek in politics the answer to his 
questions. 

We have established that politics can scarcely 
satisty the essential requirements of mankind 
and that exaggerated politicising can lead to even 
greater evils than we now endure or have ever 
endured. Soon we will have completed two 
hundred jrears of revolution. And revolutions 
will continue. The m3rth of regenerative revolu¬ 
tion will continue to spread and the majority of 
mankind will fall prey to it, though the over¬ 
throw and bankruptcy of revolutions advise us 
otherwise. Present history demonstrates this again 
and again. Political leaders do not love men, they 
want to make instruments of them. If I said one 
should make friendly compromises with them, 
people would laugh in my face. Naturally, for 
there only exist relationships that are based on 
force. But are not, or woe not, the articles of 
foith of the revolutionaries fraternity, brother- 
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hood, conmuto^p, unity, concord, liberty, 
companionship, equality ? If I cannot take seriously 
the ideas, the mottoes and the slogans of revolu¬ 
tions, how can I take revolution itself seriously? 
How can 1 believe in revolutions if they have not 
introduced or restored either friendship or 
fraternity? They haven’t even tried to do sol As 
soon as a revolution has got a foothold it thinks 
of punishment, expiation, revenge. Revolutions 
take place neither in the name of, nor for the sake 
of, love. Friendship is an idea which has been 
suppressed by politics. 

L ove and contemplation have not 
become foolish ideas: they are simply ideas 
which no longer exist. The very notion of meta¬ 
physics evokes derision if not outright anger. 

The crisis began a long time ago. The decay 
of our culture had perhaps already set in in the 
seventeenth century. Culture became ever more 
humanistic instead of metaphysical, more and 
more psychological instead of spiritual. The 
statues in our cathedrals often show a smile on 
the lips of the saints and angels which we can 
no longer interpret today. And yet the serene 
poise of these figures could be an example for us: 
the harmony of these columns, forms and 
figures could lead us to a spiritual serenity if 
we knew how to look at them. Man circles 
about on his planet as if in a cage because he has 
forgotten that he can look up to heaven. What are 
the questions he asks?—^how can I live well? 
how can I gain possession of the world? how 
can I enjoy myself? how can 1 cram myself with 
good things? how can I produce things to serve 
my own pleasure? how can I have a good time 
without bothering about others or allowing 
them to have a good time too (not even thinking 
about the happiness or misery of others)? how 
can I industrialise humanity until it is exhausted? 
That is what is called humanism, and that is what 
men propose for themselves. 

Every spiritual and metaphysical consideration 
is left out of the reckoning. The problem of the 
fiitrire, our existence in the imiverse, the value or 


the insecurity of existential conditions—all tfiat 
is brushed to one side. The central problem, the 
qu^tion at the heart of our existence, has been 
forgotten: the meaning of death. Our ultimate end 
has been squeezed out of our thinking because 
we have only immediate objects in view. And so 
we no longer know what to do or where to go. 
It has become impossible to live because we 
want only to live. 

Let us look about us. The world has lost its 
direction. No doubt, we have no shortage of 
ideologies of the most diverse kinds. But they 
lead nowhere. Pleasure-addiction has dislodged 
genuine joy. We have a choice between torpidity 
and death, the one through the fulfilment of our 
wayward desires, the other through the exploi¬ 
tation of jostling desires within us which clash 
with the desires of our fellow men. 

We have forgotten the meaning of contem¬ 
plation. We are no longer able to see. We cannot 
resist the general bustle for a minute and con¬ 
template in stillness this same bustle. We cannot 
see either the proximity or the remoteness of our 
world. We have lost the pleasure of looking at it. 
And yet, if we really did look around us and 
above us and within us we could discover again 
the freshness of wonder, a child-like wonder that 
would make the world as fresh and young.again 
as on the first day of creation. We must recover 
the gift of wonder. Bach had this sense of wonder 
and awe. And Mozart possessed that joy, which 
had its origin in himself alone, filled his whole 
being and spread its influence round about him. 

But have we not forgotten how to listen to 
Bach? And here, in the land of Mozart, are we 
still in a position to hear him and receive his 
message? For the message of Mozart is not just 
any mundane message, or just any aesthetic 
message; it is not just a contribution that has its 
place in the history of culture. 

I have been very pessimistic. We still have 
Mozart who speaks to us of another joy, as 
inexplicable as it is profound—but are we still 
really capable of understanding his language 
and his message? 



Fritz Rudolf Fries 


The Banana King 


I F I HAVE TO LIE here anyway: between 
330 and 350 feet above sea level, 51® 20' 
latitude north and 12® 23' longitude cast; if 
I have to do this anyway it’s all the same to 
me how I pass the time. The doctors say four 
to eight weeks, lying flat, then we’ll see. 
Meanwhile all I see is the wall opposite and 
on the right the door through which a stream 
of people come and go, doctors and cleaning 
women, visitors and nurses, internes, kitchen 
staff, senior doctors on their rounds. On the 
left the other bed, by the window, and 
Zeisig, who pulls the covers right up to his 
chin as if the window were hardly ever 
closed, the window that lets in the chiming 
and . tinkling from the Russian church, 
depending on the schedule of the priest or 
the Orthodox religion or whatever. I am quite 
satisfied with the information from the library 
across the square, a bulwark of knowledge 
where the city is lowest. 350 feet above sea 
level. Not much of an altitude, really, A 
mean annual rainfall of 23*72 inches, mean 
annual temperature of 47 degrees. The 
prevailing winds over the city, I read, are 
westerly. 

It was while crossing the Elster that Prince 
Poniatowski, who fought on the side of 
Napoleon, drowned. These events are recalled 
by the monument on the RanstSdter Steinweg 
commemorating the blowing up of the bridge, 
and by the Poniatowski monument on the 
Lessing Strasse {Plat B3). The Battle of 
Leipzig, which lasted three days, entailed huge 
losses on both sides: the Prussians lost 16,000 
men and 600 officers, the Russians 12,000 men 
and 860 officers, the Austrians 14,000 men and 
400 officers. The French counted 30,000 dead 
and wounded and 15,000 prisoners, and left 
23,00Q men behind in field hospitals.... The 
expansion of the city proceeds unabated. 


What puzzles me here is the distinction 
between men and officers. And the 93nl 
edition of the Guide Book fails to explain this 
in 1913. Zeisig was then ten years old. Don’t 
imagine that I feel like telling you his life 
story now. I have time on my hands, from 
four to eight weeks, other claims on my 
attention. For example, this imprint that 
makes me suspicious of the guide book: 
Authorised by the Regional Army Command. 
Besides, there have never been 30,000 dead 
all at one time. One man might have got away. 
Zeisig, for instance. 

It all began peacefully enough. A Sorbian 
settlement, fishermen’s huts, simple folk who 
caught what they needed in the Pleisse or 
Parthe Rivers and shared it with their wives 
and children. Lipsk or Lipzk or Lipitz: all 
existing in the shadow of the Slavic word lipa, 
linden. One has only to think of Lindenau: 
linden meadow. I remember distinctly how 
as a child I used to be sent acoss the street to 
get beer from the Lindenhof, at one time a 
Customs station between Lindenau and the 
next district. We lived in the next district. 
After the war. Three inches of Pall Mall cost 
eight marks. Strains from the oompah-band 
at the Lindenhof throbbed on to the hot, 
treeless street. The proprietress would smile 
at the dancers and draw off the beer, while in 
the back room her crippled husband sat doing 
the accounts. After the war everything was 
still “Military Command,’’ and civilian cars 
drove around with funny-looking stickers in a 
foreign language. The band at the Lindenhof 
was led by a violinist who stood heroically 
fiddling away all evening. The hits of the day 
had titles like: A handful of rainbow dreams, 
or: Let’s ride in the dreamboat of love. 

We lie here scooping soup into our 
mouths. To the sound of the evening chimes 



fiom atop next door. 

In the hospital garden, leavM are falling. It is 
autumn, of course. Zeisig asks how he does it, 
the priest, that beU-ringing. One just doesn’t 
know enough, says Zdsig, when I can’t help 
him. If we had a radio at least we wouldn’t 
need to keep asking the nurses the time. A 
radio would distract Zeisig from asking his 
questions. Just because I read books he takes 
me for an encyclopedia. He has a remarkable 
memory for prices. I open my book and ask 
him the tariff for horse-drawn cabs (standard, 
red disc) in 1913: For the first half-mile, says 
Zeisig from his stiff throat, 70 pfennigs; for 
each subsequent quarter-mile, ten pfennigs. 

Right, 1 say, and look for more complicated 
questions. 


S ometimes Zeisig sings, when he feels 
better, when the pain in his throat and 
the back of his neck is tolerable. He is alto¬ 
gether a very entertaining person. The nurses 
enjoy coming to our room. 2^isig receives 
them standing on the bed, the covers drawn 
up to his chin so that they hang down like a 
hravy robe; then he hops up and down, his 
big nose outlined sharply against the bare 
windowpane that lets in the gentle chimes, 
the rosy evening light, we listen for the 
streetcar, people get out, visitors to the 
hospital, or cross the street to the library and 
improve their minds and ask to have books 
reserved in their name. 

Even in those days, replies Zeisig, the 
General Omnibus Company carried passen¬ 
gers from Connewitz via Koch-Peters-Hain 
Strasse to the main railway station. No, no, 
my friend, Rome wasn’t built in a day, you 
know. 

The foundation stone was laid during the 
seventh or eighth century, I say, intending to 
give him pleasure with my information. What 
do you mean: or, says Zeisig. Either or: many 
a man’s come to grief on that. 

He chokes on his porridge, mumbling his 
repeated: Yes we have no bananas. Zeisig is 
sixty-two. Above the sharp nose rises a high 
forehead divided into two bays by his hair 
that grows in a peak. His hair is black, sparse 
on the crown, his eyes are black, his eyebrows 
a solid black line. From the side it is a gaunt, 
sharp face; from the front it seems fuller 
because of the broad forehead. His disease is 


located in the neck vertebrae, he has rirouble 
moving his head freely, his p(^nre is simh as 
might have been caus^ by a constant anxious 
listening. When he looks across my bed 
towards the door during visiting hours, waiting 
for his wife, he has to turn his head and 
sunken chest in a single movement. His wife 
dyes her hair blond, wears youthful clothes. 
Well, my pet: says Zeisig, holding out his 
hands to her. 

2 ^isig married very young, at a time when 
the city still had its 17,000 undamaged 
houses inhabited by more than 580,000 men, 
women, and children. Zeisig played football 
in the Jewish Athletic Club “Isaiah.” One 
day his wife turned up with a girl friend who 
was running around with the left half-back, 
a wine waiter at Auerbach’s Keller: sonmel- 
yeh, says Zeisig. And so it all began, stormy 
courtship, speedy marriage, civil ceremony, 
no children. Just as well, considering the 
times that soon descended like the seven 
plagues. iZeisig was a street vendor. With a 
stall at the corner of Nicolai Strasse. At five 
in the morning he would push his barrow to 
the wholesale market, sniff at the bunches 
that had just come in, detecting the overripe 
places; these he had cut out right away and 
put aside for his competitors. He. bought only 
the best. The Best from Zeisig: was his slogan. 
The confidence of his customers was based on 
the quality of his merchandise. People walking 
early in the morning along the Briihl, the 
smell of fur-dressing stinging their nostrils, 
would pause at Zeisig’s stall: a few bananas 
for some small change, one selected, peeled, 
the fruit popped in the mouth. 

The furriers bought from him, the shop¬ 
girls, the saleswomen from Brenninkmeyer’s, 
as well as the professors who lectured on 
Goethe and the students who wrote down the 
professors’ thoughts on Goethe in their note¬ 
books. So long, that is, as the buying of a 
banana could not be interpreted as anything 
alien on the grounds that the banana had 
not been known, say, to the Cimbri and the 
Teutons living in the Auental. Centuries ago 
Zeisig’s ancestors had migrated to the city by 
way of the Great Salt Road and subsequently 
become as settled here as the descendants of 
the Serbians and the Wends who used an 
axe to argue matters of faith with Charle¬ 
magne. The fact that once a month he went to 
a concert in the Gewandhaus (when he was 


short o^oash, to the dl^ rehearsal on 
Wednest^y mornings, he says) might have 
had some^ng to do with the culture of his 
forefathers, who in their Eternal Book had 
handed down the belief that man does not 
live by bread (or bananas) alone. And 
Sundays to an operetta at the Central 
Theatre on the Thomas Ring, price of a 
gallery seat one mark. 

Didn’t last, though: says Zeisig from his 
bed. The professors, for instance: from the 
oven of their knowledge they could take out, 
prewarmed, whatever happened to be re¬ 
quired, and they fed their students the notion 
that Zeisig’s bananas were not a good 
ingredient for a Thousand-Year-Reich soup. 
Zeisig didn’t catch on that fast and accused 
the suppliers at the market when customers 
stayed away, skirted his stand, looked askance 
at his wares under the awning. The whole¬ 
salers wouldn’t listen. Business as usual. They 
offered him apples and cabbages of blameless 
origin from the fertile Magdeburg area, or 
perhaps shaken from the trees bordering the 
highway between Dreiskau and Kleinpotz- 
schau. So Zeisig tried his hand at these, 
setting out highly polished Gravensteins or 
Golden Permains, rough-skinned Boskoop 
varieties, white and red cabbages that looked 
as if they had crocheted borders. 


D uring a football game between 
the Isaiahs and the Lindenau Vikings, 
the players started beating each other up 
over a free goal-kick, and the ruckus spread 
to the spectators. The usual get-together for 
a beer in the cafeteria after the game was 
omitted that day. Frau Zeisig had to treat a 
black eye. She had seen the faces of the others; 
she realised they had more in mind than just 
raising Cain. 

So they’ve got it into their heads, she 
would have said that evening in the two-room 
apartment with the outside toilet in the 
Rosental Gasse, that you Jews are the cause 
of all our troubles. 

^^ihat d’you mean, the cause of all your 
troubles? snapped ^isig, in those days a 
young man with mocking eyes, his t^eck 
sports cap shading his black eye. 

500,000 people, half of whom fall for the 
idea that they’ve got to blame you so that 
no one can blame them. 


Rubbish, retorted. Just let &em get 
nothing but carrots to eat, they’ll soon start 
asking for Z^isig’s bananas again. 

They didn’t use their tickets for the operetta 
that night. Operetta is more for the eyes, says 
Zeisig across the bed to me. I nod. So I let 
him tell me his story because I need material 
for a story. Maybe others wiU turn it into a 
television play. But story-telling is better, at 
least you can ask questions if you don’t quite 
believe or understand. A story is something 
you can really get hold of. 

What happened next? The following morn¬ 
ing, Zeisig goes on, scarcely had he put up the 
awning—it was a sunny October day, the 
heads of the poets and philosophers on their 
plinths have l^n washed shining clean by the 
rain during the night, at their feet the eternal 
homage of the nation—^the following day, 
then, men in brown shirts tip over Zeisig’s 
stall. 

Bananas, apples, cabbages from Dreiskau 
and Grosspdtzschau or KJeinpdtzschau roll 
down, weights and the heavy scales topple 
over, the whole lot tumbles to the feet of 
Nicolai Strasse. The city, at nine in the 
morning, has been turned upside down. The 
policeman watches, then walks on: ruling 
party and three kids at home. Jobless men 
clench their fists in their pockets, says Zeisig, 
and I’m prepared to believe him. Sticky 
banana mush clings to his boots. 2^isig stands 
there motionless. 

That afternoon there is a work-out at the 
Isaiah Club. He goes there just to watch, to 
get his mind off things. He feels weak at the 
knees whenever he thinks about the morning. 
But since the last game there is no longer a 
full team. These two have been taken away 
in the night. Those two got across the nearest 
border yesterday. Across the border: only a 
few did that. The Isaiah Athletic Club now 
consisted solely of breadwinners: street 
vendors, furriers, waiters, barbers. Among 
these Zeisig was considered a rich man. The 
Banana King. At one time he had wanted to 
open a delicatessen in Hain Strasse with his 
savings. Specialities from abroad, the Best 
from Zeisig, caviar, lobster, melons, walnuts, 
eel and sturgeon, citrus fruit from Alicante 
and Tunis. Right across the window, like a 
banner, the words: the banana kino. Zitrin, 
a painter-friend of his who drew sports 
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personalities for the Nmeste Nachrichteriy 
choosing his models while watching the game 
and the rest of the time dreaming of being a 
great artist—Zitrin would paint a poster for 
the opening. All palm trees and bananas, and 
among the palm fronds, discreetly concealed, 
a few naked girls with the faces of well-known 
floozies from Grosse Fleischer Gasse. But 
there was no work-out today. Zitrin and 
Zeisig would have sat together in the 
cafeteria, Zitrin smoking a pipe or a small 
cigar. Looked like a little cigar himself, says 
Zeisig, They talked. I’m too tired now to listen 
to what they talked about. I’ve been lying in 
bed for weeks. Many similar conversations, 
I tell myself just before dropping off to sleep, 
may have taken place later during the war in 
that cafeteria that was demoted to a shack 
where Dutch labour-conscripts had their 
bunks and their cooking utensils and their 
cake of soap. No, I find out next morning 
after the doctors’ rounds: Zeisig got away. 
Zeisig survived. 


H IS IDEA was contained in two sentences. 

He dyed his hair blond, and he bought 
himself a pair of glasses. His friend Zitrin 
made him a forged passport with the last 
paper he had left for it. And it became a 
great work of art that survived the war. 
Zitrin did not survive. He died in Dachau. 

Zeisig told how he locked himself in his 
apartment. No ringing of the bell would have 
brought him to the door. He sent his wife to 
stay with her sister in Annaberg. A parting 
they could scarcely have found harder to bear 
had they known that it was to be for twelve 
years. Ten years, Zeisig corrects me. It was 
1935 by then. I had just been bom, I said. 
Odd. 

Zeisig, alone at home, dyed his hair accord¬ 
ing to the instructions left by his wife, 
adjusted the glasses to his nose and ears, 
familiarised himself with the particulars and 
photograph in the new passport (the photo 
had been retouched by Zitrin), looked in the 
mirror and called himself Hans Engelhardt 
and was a manufacturer’s agent by occupa¬ 
tion and his distinguishing marks were: none. 
The said Herr Engelhardt turned up at a 
meeting of the Brown Shirts, on the fourth 
day of the new existence that had been 
rehearsed at home, in gesture, in pantomime— 


a certain agility derived fl'om the related 
branch of his trade may, I think, have been 
helpful. (But how did he allay the suspicions 
of his neighbours? What did his wife tell her 
sister in Annaberg? The beauty of a story, of 
course, is that it leaves questions open.) 
Anyway, he presented the Brown Shirts with 
the identity card of the Jewish dealer Hans 
Zeisig, whom he admitted having killed, in 
self-defence, and—the ink of the Nuremberg 
Laws of a certain Herr Globke was still damp 
—without further ado rolled into the River 
Pleisse, or was it the Elster Canal? The 
fellows quite understood the plight of the 
threatened Engelhardt. They handed him on 
to Party colleagues and officials, who trans¬ 
ferred to the Aryan Engelhardt the vacant 
licence of the itinerant, non-Aryan Zeisig 
who had suddenly vanished without trace 
and who meanwhile had been declared mis¬ 
sing and possibly even dead by his wife in 
Annaberg. 

Zeisig moved to Gohlis, to a room behind 
a store, and started a small business in 
notions: buttons, sewing articles, hair dyes; 
dolls also repaired. During the war he sold 
carnival supplies, paper goods, yellow moons 
with red eyes. Before the war was over, every¬ 
thing burned to ashes. Zeisig got away. This 
time to Leutzsch or Lindenau. 

And your wife? I ask, as we lie in bed 
waiting for the night and for the recovery that 
is invisibly advancing in our bloodstreams, 
according to the doctors. 

That was a queer business too, says 
Zleisig, passing over the reunion in 1945. He 
tells what happened with the authorities. 
They were not interested in stories, they 
needed papers, facts. A Frau Zeisig couldn’t 
also be Frau Engelhardt, so they had to get 
married again, until certain papers came to 
light bringing the old truth to light. 

The old truth; Zeisig repeats thoughtfully, 
for, so he conveys as we drink our tea through 
the spouts of our invalid-cups, so at least he 
says, in ’45, when he no longer needed to 
pretend to be Engelhardt (who had been 
pursued in his stationery shop by a rich 
widow with offers of marriage), he could no 
longer be 2^isig. In his own mind. That 
person, although not killed by Engelhardt 
and rolled into the Pleisse, had nevertheless 
been wiped out once and for all by the band 
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of Kora^, the gang that had tipped over his 
stall and mixed up bananas and cabba^ and 
apples in impossible confusion. A third ex¬ 
istence, so Zeisig thought, a third skin would 
have to grow around him. A new person 
occupy it. For: while others had been driven, 
tortured, and burned to death, he had sat 
warm and snug in his shop. Had that been 
right? he asked me and tried to look at me, 
causing a stab of pain in his neck. He had 
saved his skin, the useless one, he said, so 
meaningless his game of hide-and-seek, he 
had saved that bit of life, but what else? He 
had known nothing about the world in those 
days, he says today. He had sent his wife 
away. He had talked his friend in the cafe¬ 
teria of the Isaiah football club into something. 

My reply, when we turn the theme of his 
life over and over as we lie in bed in the 
evening, is that, in a lime of emergency, 
saving one’s bare life means a lot. A life, I 
say, is the future saved. 

2 ^isig did what he could to take on his 


new life. Surrounded himself with books, 
went to night school, insisted on passing 
exams, catching up on his studies. He is sixty- 
two. His thirst for knowledge persists. 

So here I am with a stiff neck, he says. As 
far as his illness is concerned he is a calcu¬ 
lated pessimist; to make me bolster his 
morale. I must admit I am a poor eulogist. 
In six months, say the doctors, he will be 
cured. 2^isig does not forget to write from 
his bed to his colleagues in the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, to ensure they do 
things properly. 

Those fellows are all youngsters like your¬ 
self, Zeisig tells me over the top of his letter, 
and asks me for a particular foreign word 
with which to spice his letter. 

If I have to lie here anyway: between 330 
and 350 feet above sea level, the same mean 
annual temperature since 1913 at least, I can 
think about Zeisig and about the skins a man 
needs in order to get through life. 

Translated by Leila Vennewitz 


Dawn over South Florida: February 

To mingle with the wind— 

I knew the way: 

Rollerskating on the edge of frost 

Miami mornings when the oranges were cold, 

The air a rushing northwest stream 
Holier than the Northern snows. 

My bones of ice melted in the speed 

As I rolled through diamonds, blue and golden dice 

Shooting for the setting stars, the sun 

Rising on the boy who prayed for snow— 

And now the stars have set, the wind has changed. 

And rollerskates have rusted in the rain. 

The orange sky is sweat. It never snowed. 

Larry Rubin 
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Has Unemployment a Future? 


Some Heretical Reflections 


A fter nearly three decades of almost 
automatic full employment, as war and 
making good the destruction of war provided 
work for practically everybody capable of 
working, long-term unemployment has again 
started to grow in Britain. The evidence is un¬ 
mistakable. The monthly figures in themselves 
do not mean much because they fluctuate wildly 
as strikes cause lay-offs, but the trend is grimly 
upwards. The emotive statistic of “over a million 
people out of work” was passed in February of 
this year, and although it has declined to just 
imder a million as the summer has brought 
seasonal jobs, the outlook is not bright. Most 
serious of all the statistics, the number of men 
who have been without work for more than a year 
has doubled in the past four years, from 75,600 in 
the Spring of 1968 to just over 143,000 in April 
1972. 

Temporary recession or inflexible trend? 
Politicians, who have a professional face for 
these matters, still argue that there is nothing 
wrong that “expansion” will not cure. In Govern¬ 
ment eyes, the necessary expansion is jmt round 
the comer. To the Opposition, lack of expansion 
is ail the fault of the Government: given a 
Labour Government in place of the present 
Conservative administration, the comer will be 
turned that much sooner. To both, there is 
simply a comer to be turned. The evidence, 
however, is against this facile thinking. At some 
time between four and five years ago (though it 
is impossible to determine the precise point in 
time) an absolute diminution in the demand for 
human labour as at present organised in Britain 
began to make itself felt; and there is nothing to 
suggest that any of the accepted expansionist 
remedies, whether applied by Labour or Con¬ 
servatives, will make much difference to the 
rising trend of unemployment. 

Is not this precisely what Governments ought 
to expect? All British Governments since the 


Second World War have trumpeted the need for 
restructuring and refurbishing British industry, 
to increase productivity, to enable any given 
quantity of work to be done progressively by 
fewer hands. Vast human ingenuity, and a great 
deal of money, have gone into the devising of 
processes and techniques to save manpower: is 
it surprising that manpower has in fact been 
saved? All the msjor basic industries show the 
same pattern—^in agriculture, coal, steel, the 
docks, and hundreds of manufacturing trades, a 
handful of men using advanced equipment can 
do work that once required gangs of human 
labour. 

In theory this “releases” labour for other tasks, 
and in itself makes for the creation .of new jobs— 
maintenance men to look after the ad'^anced 
machinery, for example. Since machines first 
appeared to take work from human hands this 
theory has often worked. The typewriter, which 
enabled one girl to do the work of half-a-dozen 
clerks with quill pens, was the forerunner of a 
whole industry of office machinery. There was 
suffering among the more elderly of a generation 
of male clerks; but the world was harsher then, 
nobody bothered much about them and they 
soon died off. Their sons did not become clerks, 
and many of them doubtless found better jobs 
than clerking. That was once the idea of hiiman 
progress—suffering for a few, which was a pity 
but could not be helped, and higher living 
standards for many. We have changed all that, 
in many ways mercifully. The redundant clerk 
nowadays at least gets unemployment benefit, 
and when that is exhausted he can call on otber 
welfare services to ensure that he does not starve. 

But the flow of “released” labour into other 
jobs, even when such jobs exist, is restricted by a 
host of relatively new devices. Powerful trade 
unions try to insist on the continuation of old 
jobs, or, where this is manifestly impossible. 
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iBBoaxA dtat the men once needed for the oid 
jobs shoidd aU be guaranteed new ones in the 
same industry and at no loss of pay. Other 
industries are often tli» preserves of other trade 
unions, or even, as in the docks, of different 
sections of the same union, which do not look 
kindly on an influx of newcomers who may 
threaten their own jobs. Since labour-saving 
techniques cannot readily be uninvented, and life 
has somehow to go on, real reduction in the 
demand for human labour is disguised by a 
variety of uneasy (and expensive) compromises. 
Levies are imposed and subsidies provided to 
guarantee pay if not work to those whose unions 
are strong enough to blackmail the community. 

This process has perhaps gone farthest in the 
coal industry. All the coal that Britain needs 
could be produced from relatively few pits in the 
Midlands and Yorkshire, but other coal-fields, 
now hopelessly uneconomic, are kept going 
simply to provide employment for coal-miners. 
The price is a surcharge on all fuels to pay for 
work that is totally unnecessary, and which the 
British economy would be substantially stronger 
without. Fuel policy is distorted in order to 
protect coal and (to a lesser extent) to provide 
freight for the railways to haul. Power stations 
which could produce electricity more economi¬ 
cally fl-om oif or natural gas arc compelled to 
burn coal to sustain artificial employment for the 
miners who get it and for the railwaymen who 
transport it. The lengths to which this policy is 
carried can be seen in a huge new power station 
recently completed at Didcot, in Berkshire. 
Didcot is about as far from any coal-field or 
source of sea-borne coal as the geography of 
England makes possible; yet its power-station is 
coal-fired. Manufacturing industry is riddled 
with devices to ensure that two men are paid to do 
work that could easily enough be done by one. 
Rigid demarcation rules insist that certain 
materials or tools may be handled only by men 
belonging to a particular trade union, and limits 
are set to the quantity of work that a man may 
do in a given time, even if he himself wants to do 
more. 

These devices cloud the unemployment figures 
but do nothing to create new economic activity. 
Rather, they actively inhibit the growth of new 
economic activity, dispersing the capital that 
ntight otherwise promote it in weekly subsidies 
to men who are not needed on the payroll, and 
discouraging enterprise in those who eqjoy such 


subudies. But, although universally aooqited as 
a kind of rent-diarge on national life, these 
measures to disguise unemployment are only 
partially successful, and they cannot work for 
ever. Reality is bound to break through in the 
end. However carefully protected, no industry 
can be immune for ever from competition with 
the outside world. If charges for handling cargo 
in a particular port become prohibitively expen¬ 
sive, shippers will simply stop using that port—as 
has happened to a considerable extent in London, 
and which is part of the continuing crisis in 
the London docks. If other countries can build 
ships more cheaply, and guarantee delivery dates 
more reliably, than Britain, the world will simply 
stop using British shipyards. And so on. In time, 
therefore, either some redundant manpower has 
to go or the total labour force in the industry 
concerned will become redundant as the industry 
goes bankrupt. So in spite of all the efforts of 
Governments and unions, of subsidies, of strikes 
and threats of strikes, the real unemployment 
figures mount. 

T here is a woeful amount of double¬ 
think in attitudes towards unemployment. 
For most of human history, to be able to live 
without work has been considered the most 
fortunate lot of man. Work was the curse of 
Adam, and to be relieved of it was not only 
counted a blessing but commanded universal 
respect of the individual so blessed. To be bom 
into, or to achieve, a state of freedom from work 
was to be secure of admiration as a man master of 
his own time. You did not need to be rich; it was 
enough to possess a competence, however 
modest, which enabled you to survive without 
being compelled to work for someone else. Every 
unemployed man in Britain has such a compe¬ 
tence now, but as soon as it is called “unemploy¬ 
ment” freedom from work is dreaded, resented, 
hated bitterly. It is an odd manifestation of 
human discontent that when it is made possible 
to exist without work the fate of unemployment 
is regarded as a doom approaching death. 

Generals are traditionally accused of wanting 
to re-fight the battles of their youth instead of 
meeting the weapons or tactics of a current war. 
The record of politicians (and of many econo¬ 
mists) is infinitely worse. They cling tenaciously 
to techniques devised by their grandfathers to 
deal with circumstances that have long ceased 
to exist; and when (as happens sometimes, though 






not often) a new luea uucs.BiDcr]sc n is regarded 
as dangerously novel for at least a generation, 
and then misapplied. The principle of State 
Insurance against unemployment, introduced in 
Britain in 1911, was such a new idea. But it was 
not intended to meet long-term mass unemploy¬ 
ment. It was devised to help workmen in trades 
particularly subject to ebbs and flows of work, 
and was limited originally to men engaged in 
building, shipbuilding, and engineering. After 
the First World War the scheme was extended, 
primarily to help ex-Servicemen to settle down, 
to almost all wage-earners getting up to £S a week 
(a substantial wage in 1920). It was still, however, 
intended to mitigate short spells of unemploy¬ 
ment, providing benefit for limited periods only. 

When mass industrial unemployment first 
afflicted Britain after the post-War boom sub¬ 
sided, nobody had any clear idea of what to do. 
Unemployment on such a scale was unprece¬ 
dented. The State Insurance scheme, designed to 
meet short-term unemployment only, could not 
provide for millions who might be out of work 
for years. Governments improvised and patched, 
at first leaving the unemployed who had ex¬ 
hausted their insurance benefit to the mercies of 
the old Poor Law authorities, later establishing 
the Unemployment Assistance Board to pay out 
the pittance that came to be called the dole. The 
old idea that the workless were fundamentally 
feckless died hard; rather, it did not die at all, 
but perpetuated the concept that while it might 
be proper to preserve an unemployed man and 
his family from starvation, they must never be 
permitted to think that the condition of un¬ 
employment was in any way to be preferred to 
the condition of living on virtuously earned 
wages. Strangely, this concept—still manifest in 
all the unemployment regulations—has never 
applied to anything but enforced unemployment. 
The older concept, that a condition of life without 
work is to be admired, still applies to anyone 
living on inherited means, and to those lucky 
enough to gamble successfully on a football pool. 

The genuinely fresh ttonking in the idea of 
insurance against unemployment in 1911 became 
so addled in its political application that it has 
piled dishonesty upon dishonesty. The first of 
these dishonesties is that insurance against 
unemployment is much the same as insurance 
against a broken leg, with an actuarially calcu- 
hted premium producing a given rate of benefit. 
Human experience is such that it is possible to 


estimate fhirly accurately how many individu^ 
in 10,000 are likely to break limbs over a giv«i 
period; and it is then possible to calculate within 
a reasonable margin of error how much it will 
cost the individual to insure against the cost of 
medical treatment, loss of wages, etc. if he or she 
does happen to break a leg. But no one can 
forecast the rate or the duration of unemploy¬ 
ment five years, ten years, fifteen years ahead. 
Past guesses have been wildly wrong. When the 
insurance scheme was extended after the First 
World War it was calculated, in the boom con¬ 
ditions of 1920, that the rate of unemployment 
would never exceed 4% of the working popula¬ 
tion. Within a few years millions of men were 
out of work. The Act which established the 
Unemployment Assistance Board in 1934 as¬ 
sumed a rate of unemployment of 16i%. As 
A. J. P. Taylor comments in his English History 
1914-1945: “In fact this rate was never reached 
again, and workers thus paid to keep the Fund 
solvent against a day which never came. . . .” 

The next, and in many ways more serious, 
dishonesty is that unemployment is at least partly 
the individual’s own fault. This derives from the 
comfortable Victorian principle that the poor arc 
poor because they deserve to be, that (if you do 
not possess inherited means or speculate success¬ 
fully) you must work, or want—a slogan (“,Work 
—OR Want”) curiously reintroduced on posters 
by Sir Stafford Cripps after the Second World 
War. No one feels that a man who insures his 
house against fire enjoys any element of charity 
in the compensation he receives if his dwelling is 
burned down. Because unemployment insurance 
is not genuine insurance there is an element of 
charity, at least of State charity, about it. And it 
is often the case that a giver of charity in his heart 
rather despises the recipient of his bounty. 
Whatever charitable heart may exist in the cor¬ 
porate body of the State does not warm towards 
the unemployed. The best unemployed man is 
undoubtedly a dead one, and if he does not 
conveniently die the next best thing to do with 
him is to keep him out of the unemployment 
statistics. If this cannot be achieved he must be 
made to feel that the sooner he takes himself off 
the books the better. His long-term benefit must 
never approach his possible rate of wa^s, and if 
bis wages when last in a job were low he comes up 
against what is called officially the “wage stop,” 
which means that the sum of benefits to which he 
may be entitled must never be allowed to exceed 
his nominal “wages." 
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faz THBSB PAUiATim--«nd it is not to be 
jupposed that they are not valuable palliatives— 
to unemployment are produced on the assump¬ 
tion that any state of unemployment is a sickness 
in the national body: to be cured if possible, to 
be hidden if it cannot readily be cured, and if it 
can be neither cured nor hidden, to be treated as 
cheaply as the patient will tolerate. 

Some would say that tmemployment is not in 
itself a sickness, but a symptom of some more 
deep-seated ill within the body politic. Economists 
have long argued about the causes of this illness. 
The fashi onable diagnosis between the Wars was 
that unemployment is caused primarily by 
under-consumption—that men were out of work 
in the Lancashire cotton industry because not 
enough other men could afford to buy new shirts 
(or shirts at all). This theory was politically 
attractive in that it laid the blame for unemploy¬ 
ment on the unequal distribution of wealth in 
the world. It also made the remedy seem simple; 
distribute wealth more fairly, give more people 
more purchasing power, and unemployment 
would disappear. There was some truth in this 
theory, but it was at best a half-truth. The 
heaviest unemployment between the Wars was 
in the older British industries, built on what were 
once Britain’s main industrial assets—cheap 
coal and cheap human labour. Exposed abroad 
to competition from newer industries using 
labour more economically, and at home to the 
growing refusal of labour to sell itself cheaply, 
orders fell off and unemployment followed. When 
unemployment did disappear with the ending of 
the 1930s it was not because of any political 
revolution redistributing wealth; unemployment 
ended simply because of war. 

The Second World War was followed by a 
social revolution in Britain, achieving a marked 
redistribution of wealth. It was not a violent 
revolution, but its consequences have gone deep. 
Wage-earners who, before the War, would have 
struggled to own a bicycle now run cars as a 
matter of course. Semi-skilled manual workers 
in many industrial jobs can earn as much as bank 
managers. For three decade purchasing power in 
Britain has been both greater (in absolute terms) 
and more widely dispersed than at any time in 
history. Yet unemployment on a profoundly 
disturbing scale has appeared again. 

It is not easv to discard the beliefs on which 
one was brought up. Just as some old doctors 
still feel in their hearts that the best treatment for 


a child widi a sniffle is to remove his tonsils, so 
there are still economists (and still more poli¬ 
ticians) to argue that unemployment is still the 
fault of under-consumption. The argument can 
be given a fashionable new dress by extending 
it to what are called the “under-developed 
countries.” Give every peasant in Africa (it is 
argued) enough money to buy a motor car, and 
the motor industries will never need to fear 
recession. Moreover, a redistribution of wealth 
from the rich, advanced nations to the poorer 
countries will act as a pump-priming process. 
Given the purchasing power to afford more motor 
cars, the under-developed countries will at once 
want new roads, new bridges, petrol stations. 
And these will be followed by hotels and tourist 
industries, all the blessings that we ourselves 
enjoy, with the added benefit of virtually limitless 
work for the manufacturing and construction 
industries. 

Again, there is some truth in this. It has, 
indeed, been recognised by bankers and other 
hard-faced capitalists for many years that it may 
often be profitable to lend money—or even to 
give it—to poorer countries in return for orders 
for one’s own country’s goods and services. There 
are, however, other factors at work. A motor 
industry is too sophisticated for countries in the 
early stages of industrial development, but a 
textile industry is not; and many of Britain’s 
former customers now have flourishing textile 
industries of their own—industries which actually 
export textiles to Britain. Nationalism is a heady 
force, and the first step of independent Govern¬ 
ments which have found their feet is to break 
their former dependence on their old suppliers. 
World redistribution of wealth may help Britain 
(and other advanced counuies) for a time; but it 
cannot do so for all time. Indeed, it multiplies 
the risks. We have seen that technological 
advances which reduce the need for human 
labour caft to some extent be checked at home by 
“feather bedding” and other artificial restrictions 
on the displacement of manpower. Not all 
countries are as sensitive to the claims of ancient 
rites and practices in industry. If a machine that 
enables two men to do the work of five is actually 
used as it could be used, it will make the competi¬ 
tive position of firms in Britain forced to keep 
four men on their payroll that much worse. 

But wcHiLD redistribution of wealth on a 
scale vast enough to be of major help in reducing 
British unemployment is not likely to come about. 



for ttie writ of tbe tnoil^iivnVKithetic Briti^ 
Qovemmeitt does not nm mi^ boyond tbe 
Quuind. An apparmtly easier remedy is to 
concentrate on “expansion.** This is a word much 
used by both major political parties in Britain, 
but its meaning is unclear. What is to expand, 
and how? Meaning is commonly confused by 
the use of homely metaphor. ‘To give everyone a 
bigger slice of cake, we must have a larger cake.” 
Obviously. But who is to bake the cake? And are 
there no limits to the quantity of cake that any¬ 
body can eat? 

If all families had two cars it would clearly help 
the motor industry to expand. But what then? 
Three cars in every garage? (Or rather, since 
there are not nearly enough garages for existing 
cars, cars three deep against every kerb.) Two 
washing machines in every house? Looked at in 
these terms the thing is absurd. Of course, it is 
not looked at in quite these terms: a slightly 
saner form of expansion is to increase the rate 
of replacement of commonly-used goods. Indus¬ 
try itself is constantly trying to secure this by 
persuasive advertising. Again, however, if looked 
at rationally, there are seen to be limits. How 
often can a car or washing machine or carpet 
reasonably be replaced? Every three years? 
Every two years? Every year? Already there is a 
good deal of suspicion about what is termed 
“built-in obsolescence”—^that is, a deliberate 
policy by manufacturers to ensure that their 
products do not last too long. Extending this to 
acceptance as deliberate national policy would 
soon make many products not worth buying at 
all. And unless Britain could be insulated com¬ 
pletely from the rest of the world there would be 
wicked foreigners who would persist in actually 
making things to last; and the obstinate British 
public would buy them in preference to goods 
with instant obsolescence. 

I have extended these arguments to absurdity 
because they are abstud. On the near side of 
absurdity, of coruse, there is much to be said for 
them. Widening purchasing pow«' can bring 
advantages to nearly everybody, and there is a 
strong moral case for it as well. Accelerating the 
rate of replac^nent of commonly-used goods 
can also confer benefit. It is to the good of all 
that old bangers should be taken off the road, 
and if improved domestic appliances can be 
brought to homes more quickly, so much the 
better. 

My point is simply that none of these policies 
offers any cure for industrial unemployment. 


F or UMhMPLOYMSNT is not a (Useaae. ihe 
sickness in the body politic which unemploy¬ 
ment is supposed to manifest is not in unemploy, 
ment, but in attitudes to, and in the treatment of, 
unmployment. It is as if canco' ceased to «dst 
as an illness, while the fear and treatmmt of 
cancer remained a devastating human peril. If 
mankind’s ingenuity and the achievements of all 
the physical sciences are to be put to use, un¬ 
employment as we use the term must increase, 
and go on increasing. If one man at a control- 
panel can load a ship by pressing a few buttons, 
why expect the continuance of heavy manual 
work for dockers? Instead of regarding un¬ 
employment as some sort of failure by Govern¬ 
ment, a steady reduction in the human labour 
needed to sustain a community should, surely, be 
one of the chief aims of civilised Government. 
Instead of clouding and trying to hide rising 
unemployment figures, a sane community would 
applaud them. 

We have it on the authority of St John’s Gospel 
that logos, the Word, is the beginning of all 
things. Modem linguistic philosophy restates this 
fundamental truth—things are what they are, 
because we say they are. Call unemployment by a 
different name, call it “Freedom from Forced 
Labour," and a wholly different emotional res¬ 
ponse is at once invoked. How wc suffer from 
Civil Service English! What dark psychosis in 
some bleak soul coiyured the word “Redundant” 
for men displaced by technological advance? It 
is a dreadful term, calculated to make men feel 
useless and bitter. Change it to “Freed", and 
instead of fighting to remain at work one might 
soon find men clamouring for freedom. 

The ancient concept that freedom from having 
to work is a human good is surely valid. But to 
enjoy the freedom that technology makes possible 
requires vast changes in social thinking. Above 
all, it requires honest definitions. An unemployed 
man and his family do not suffer primarily 
because he lacks work; they suffer from lack of 
money. The man blessed with a secure private 
income is not generally regarded as suffering any 
particular hardship. Security of livelihood is the 
human need, and the resources and ingenuity of 
the State should be directed towards providiijg it. 
Many unemployed men over 50 are unlikely ever 
to work again. Why not recognise this, and enable 
any man over 50 who wishes to retire to achieve 
a dignified retirement? As things are, retiremeat 
is often feared ahnost as much as unemployment, 
not because men do not want leisure and rest, but 



^jecause they dread ttw decline in living standards 
that retirement too often brings. Again, there 
must be a radical change in attitudes. The man 
fortunate enough to spend his working life in 
employment with a good pension scheme—^the 
Civil Service provides a good example—can 
(and usually does) look forward to retirement. 
Painlessly, because it is part of his salary- 
structure, he forgoes part of his earnings 
throughout his working life to secure a dignified 
retirement. There are other occupations with 
good pension schemes, but they remain in a 
minority, and the age at which pensions become 
payable is far too high. State retirement pensions, 
for all the benefits they have conferred on the 
aged poor, are derisory in relation to wages in 
industrial employment, and they are not payable 
at ail until the age of 65 for men. The ideal should 
be retirement at 50, and retirement, not on a 
pittance, but on an income sufficient to meet all 
reasonable needs, 

Frfedom from work at 50 would be an immense 
human achievement. But, as the demand for 
manpower decreases, men under 50 will continue 
to become unemployed. What of them? Again 
the main need is honesty of approach, to recog¬ 
nise that the primary need of such men is not 
work, but mbney. Often a young or youngish 
unemployed man could find work, but he does 
not because it would mean leaving his trade and 
accepting lower wages than he has been accus¬ 
tomed to (and feels entitled to). I believe in the 
concept of a National Minimum Wage, not, as it 
IS commonly presented, as a wage at bare subsist¬ 
ence level, but as something nearer the present 
average of current industrial earnings (not wage 
rates) and 1 believe that it should be raised as 
often as possible. Given such a National 
Minimum, unemplojtment benefit should be paid 
at the same figure, but it should not be uncondi¬ 
tional. Remember, no one aged over 50 will be 
unemployed, because he can retire. For younger 
men, benefit on a scale much the same as their 
average earnings when they were in work would 
be paid on condition that they attended training 
courses or accepted some form of non-military 
national service. 


T his is another aspect of life on 
which honest thinking is much needed. At 
Present, when we talk of “unemployment” we 
I °iean industrial unemployment. Side by side with 


unemployment and redundancies in industiy a 
vast range of human services are starved of man¬ 
power because fewer and fewer people are willing 
to perform them. Hospital wards close for lack 
of nurses; the Probation Service is crippled for 
lack of Probation Officers; hard-pressed mothers, 
the sick and the aged suffer grievously from the 
lack of any domestic help. Who can be found 
nowadays to mend a broken chair? Industry is 
passionately eager to sell you new vacuum cleaners 
or washing machines, but heaven help you if you 
need some small repair. Churchyards are un¬ 
sightly and overgrown because there is no one to 
cut grass. The general handyman has disappeared. 
Yet the quality of life as distinct from survival 
depends enormously on the provision of these 
and many other services. 

Their decline is partly a matter of history, 
mainly because individual human services are 
seldom suitable for strong trade union organi¬ 
sation, and so have fallen far behind industry in 
the rewards they offer. Domestic service—aJi 
forms of pereonal service—are unpopular because 
they were long abused, and came to be regarded 
as degrading. Yet, in terms of real value to the 
community, a nurse, a home-help, a journeyman 
carpenter are worth far more than many of those 
who man assembly lines in the motor industry 
and are paid three or four times as much. Human 
services cannot be performed by machines: it has 
ba;n well observed that “There is no labour- 
saving device half as useful as a housemaid”. The 
technology that frees men and women from the 
manual work of industry could also free them for 
the services that their fellow men and women 
(and they themselves) need, and at present ciy in 
vain for. Given new attitudes to personal service, 
and wages at least the equivalent of those in 
industry, it will no longer seem degrading. 
Moreover, if the main human services were 
organised as National Services, with earnings as 
high as the best paid jobs in the docks or motor 
industry, it would not be regarded as demeaning 
to serve in them. Rather, they would enable 
many men and women to find a vocation infin¬ 
itely more satisfying than monotonous work in 
factories. 

The automatic payment of unemployment 
benefit to school-leavers who cannot find work 
has nothing to be said fur it. In a saner community 
they would be paid the National Minimum for 
their age in return for working in some branch 
of my suggested National Services (including 
training for such services). Indeed, I shq|jdd like 
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to see two years of some fonn of National 
Service restored for all young men and women. 
National Service in the only sense in which it has 
ever been tried in Britain was wasteful and 
unpopular because it was confined to military 
service (which demands volunteers if any service 
ever does). Even so, it was less unpopular than 
the political voices raised against it might suggest, 
and there are many fathers today who wish 
devoutly—and for good, not B1 impish reasons— 
that their sons could have a spell in the Army in 
which they were compelled to serve themselves. 
Well-organised non-military National Services 
would have none of the objections raised against 
old National Service, and could be of incal¬ 
culable value to the community. 


O F COURSE, NONE OF THESE THINGS Can 
even be hoped for without much fresh 
thinking. Much of the bitterness of imemploy- 
ment derives from boredom, because few people 
are educated (or able to educate themselves) for 
leisure, and without the routine of work feel that 
they have nothing whatever to do. Again there is 
the savage old distinction between Gentlemen and 
Players. 

The Gentleman, expected to be able to live 
without being compelled to work, is educated to 
enjoy using his mind—to read Horace for sheer 
pleasure, to study archaeology, or botany, or 
anything else for pure intellectual excitement. 
The Player—and education regards almost every¬ 
one as Players nowadays—is trained rather than 
educated at all. He may pick up some education 
if he goes to a university for training; but mostly 


he will be made to think that education consists 
in learning to be a physicist, or an accountant, or 
an engineer; on a lower scale education may 
consist of learning to be a bricklayer or to operate 
a capstan lathe. If increasing industrial unemploy¬ 
ment is to be regarded as offering increased 
opportunities of freedom from having to work, 
education must be completely reoriented to 
convince the young that there is more in life than 
acquiring paper qualifications for a job. We hear 
much of youth’s dissatisfaction with the “rele¬ 
vance” of much of what passes for their educa¬ 
tion. This really expresses what I am trying to 
say; there is more relevance to life in reading 
Homer than in memorising engineering formulae 
or plodding through the dreary wastes required 
for many a specialist degree. 

Some will say: All this makes a fine Utopia, but 
what of the cost? No community could afford 
retirement at 50, or unemployment benefit at the 
rate of normal wages. 

1 am not so sure. There arc always excellent 
reasons to be found for not doing anything, but 
the costs of the present system are appallingly 
high. Consider the surcharge on all fuel to keep 
miners at work in uneconomic and unneeded 
coal-fields. Consider the hidden costs of the news¬ 
paper industry. Consider the hiddeircosts of over¬ 
manning throughout manufacturing industry, 
and the cost of strikes and Go-Slows to resist 
redundancies. Transform attitudes to unemploy¬ 
ment, take full advantage of technological 
ingenuity and these hidden costs will disappear. 
Honesty is still the best, and in the long run 
usually the most profitable, policy. 
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Anybody Still for Democracy? 

Troubled Reflections of a Westminster M,P. 


W ITH President Nixon’s recent visit to Moscow 
and with the growth of worries about the 
internal political health of some Western 
countries, the old Cold War slogans about the 
inherent superiority of “the democratic way of 
life” seem to be less appropriate. And this will be 
no loss, as they were usually a substitute both for 
thought and real feeling. But such sloganising 
was about the only time the West ever empha¬ 
sised its political system and its beliefs. It is 
true that throughout the 1950s Western institu¬ 
tions were exported to the former European 
colonies, but probably only a minority of Left- 
wing liberals believed that democracy had world¬ 
wide value. The departing colonial officials set up 
elections, courts, and parliaments, partly because 
they were told to, and partly because they found 
it hard to think of any coherent alternative. 
Only when Western observers were confronted 
by Khrushchev’s 1956 revelations to the Twentieth 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party (so 
vividly confirmed later on in the novels of 
Solzhenitsyn), by the Berlin Wall of 1961 or by the 
forcible suppression of Czech socialist freedom 
in 1968, was there any return to or reflections 
about the real value of the democratic system. 

A symptom of this situation is that today 
most academics, writers, and politicians would be 
hard put to it to make a coherent defence of 
democracy, to explain the theory and distinguish 
between essentials and mere machinery. It is a 
curious but well-known fact that the writing of 
political philosophy has virtually ceased since 
the Second World War and though student Left¬ 
wingers have returned to Marxism or neo- 
Marxist adaptations, this only emphasises the 
vacuum in current political thinking and the lack 
of ideological support for the way in which most 
of the advanc^ industrial nations seek to 
organise their societies. 

Indeed the same drift into uncertainty, not on 
party-political dogmas so much as on the basic 
principles of social action, has overtaken many 
contemporary British politicians, most of whom 
formed their opinions during or not long after 


the last war. At that time politics, in the sense of 
how the country should be run and peace pre¬ 
served, seemed vitally important; and it was 
taken for granted that these goals could be 
achieved by Parliamentary means. The heroes of 
the non-Communist Left were men such as 
Stafford Cripps or Aneurin Bevan; even rank- 
and-file MPs were regarded with respect; and 
the common objective was to retain or win a 
majority in Parliament. It was in these years 
that the House of Commons established the 
National Health Service and nationalised several 
major industries, so that there was no real fear 
of a conspiracy of money interests which could 
upset the result of a general election. 

Now many of these attitudes have gone. Even 
those youthful students who will join a Labour 
Club shrug their shoulders over the leading 
members of the British Labour Party; the aver¬ 
age MP is used to the public’s mild contempt for 
politicians; and winning a majority in the 
Commons is not seen as a major step in any 
direction. The idea that the Parliamentary 
system can be used to maxe positive changes in 
our society has dwindled, not because it is 
thought that the City or Big Business or 
Whitehall would deliberately challenge a Left 
government, but because the House of Commons 
and both political parties tend to be written off 
as part of the same rather flabby, immovable, 
complacent establishment. 

One subject on which democrats did feel a 
spurt of excitement and renewed commitment 
after the War was in the late 1950s and early ’60s 
with the rush to independence and self-govern¬ 
ment in Africa. This was a real vindication of 
their underlying belief in the rights and dignity of 
man. It was evidence that without formal 
education and without the penumbra of a de¬ 
veloped industrial society, people still aspired to 
run their own affairs. Perhaps this sentiment 
reached its peak in 1958 when Harold 
Macmillan’s Conservative Government put the 
newly-returned Dr Hastings Banda in prison 
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and accused the African Nation^ists in Nyasa- 
land of having prepared an elaborate “massacre 
plot.” That venerable and ancient gathering, 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
came alive that summer as the missionaries back 
from Nyasaland, aided by a Left-wing group 
among the clergy called the “Iona Community”, 
battled with their more conservative or quiescent 
brethren on the basic issue of whether Africans 
could be “trusted” and whether they were “fit” 
to govern themselves. There was much rejoicing 
when the progressives won, and soon after they 
were vindicated by the Devlin Report. Since 
then, as is well known. Dr Banda has exiled his 
opposition and has become the symbol of col¬ 
laboration with South Africa. 

Those excited by African democracy shifted 
their admiration first to Kwame Nkrumah and 
then to Jomo Kenyatta, followed by Kenneth 
Kaunda and Julius Nyetere. Though apartheid 
remains a major enemy and African self- 
government still gets the support of liberals 
and radicals, the Congo fiasco and the Nigerian 
Civil War, the military coups and the mass de¬ 
portations throughout Africa have transformed 
their original enthusiasm into a rather weary 
realism. 


I N BRITAIN ITSELF, the last time there was a 
mood of reform and renewal was the early 
1960s leading up to the 1964 general election. 
But, in retrospect, though there was a feeling 
that Britain was “out-of-date” and needed 
“renovation”, the principles on which recon¬ 
struction was to be based were not at all clear. It 
was an eclectic movement, sometimes calling for 
more Managerial Effidency, sometimes antici¬ 
pating tmnamed improvements as the result of 
the application of Technology, while in other 
cases accepting the need for greater popular 
control or “Partidpation.” This confusion came 
out in the somewhat muted call for parlia¬ 
mentary reform, it never being clear whether the 
obj«:tive was more effidency (i.e. rapid action 
by the executive), or the abolition of medieval 
parliamentary forms, or increased power for 
back-benchers in the Commons to watch over 
the executive. 

The kind of doubts held by politicians them¬ 
selves, by dvil servants, and by the interested 
public about the meaning and value of democracy 
were, however, fairly evident. A small but re¬ 
vealing example is the belated reform of the 
Health Service which eventually emerged in 
1972. When the Service was being set up in 
1947-8, many hospitals were owned and man¬ 
aged by the local-elected borough and county 
councils. It was then argued that these units 


were “too small” to run a proper Health Service, 
and so the hospitals were taken away from the 
local authorities and placed under the control of 
a number of nominated regional hospital boards. 
The Conservative Party, in Opposition at the 
time, said it was quite wrong to give this kind of 
responsibility (including the power to allocate 
and spend so much public money) to non- 
elected bodies, and it proposed that the members 
should be elected. Aneurin Sevan resisted this on 
the ground that he was establishing a national (if 
somewhat de-centralised) service for which the 
Minister was responsible and could be questioned 
and controlled by the House of Commoas. in 
fact, while this has been true of the overall 
policies of the Health Service, in their own 
regions the boards have been largely laws unto 
themselves. 

So, when in the late 1960s the reform of local 
government was proposed—the new units being 
larger authorities of almost exactly the same 
size as the regional hospital boards—it seemed as 
though a return to an element of democratic 
control in the Health Service would be possible; 
a united Health Service in each region could be 
made the responsibility of the new, elected 
councils. 

But first the Labour Government, and then its 
Conservative successors, decided on exactly the 
opposite course of action. Newly nominated 
area Health boards were to be created, but in¬ 
stead of being under the control of the ejected 
councils, they were to be on their own; and what 
remained of the local authority Health Services— 
the Medical Officers of Health, District Nurses, 
School Health Service etc.—^was to be taken 
away from the elected Councils and given to 
these ad hoc boards which would be, for practical 
purposes, under the control of the medical 
profession. 

Why did this happen? Part of the reason was 
the deep distrust of both the senior civil servi(X 
and MPs for local elected councils. A major 
influence was the pressure of the medical pro 
fession who detested the idea of explaining their 
proposals and adjusting their priorities to meet 
the demands of elected representatives. They 
argued that, while it was entirely proper to have 
the educational service controlled by coun¬ 
cillors, it would be quite improper to have the 
same arrangement for the Health Service, a view 
which suggests that the allocation of priorities in 
health is purely a matter of professional expertise. 
In fact the same value-judgments and essentially 
political decisions are involved as in any other 
allocation of resources among different sectors of 
the community. 

If democratic procedures are regarded with 
this degree of doubt or suspicion in Britain today, 
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where did the original belief conK from and 
what precisely did it amount to? 

In political terms, the basic step towards 
democracy was the Reform Act of 1867 which 
enfranchised all urban male householders. The 
serious debate which led to this result was begun 
in 1864 by Gladstone. When contemplating the 
refusal of the Lancashire mill workers to turn 
against the anti-slavery cause despite the unem¬ 
ployment produced by the North’s blockade of 
the South during the American Civil War, he 
asked: 

What are the questions that fit a man for the 
exercise of a privilege such as the franchise? Self- 
command, self-control, resp^t for order, patience 
under suffering, confidence in the law, regard for 
superiors; and when, 1 should like to ask, were all 
these great qualities exhibited in a manner more 
signal, even more illustrious, than in the conduct 
of the general body of the operatives of Lancashire? 

Soon afterwards Gladstone began to put the 
proposition in the negative and to ask: on what 
grounds could it ever be right to exclude a man 
from the franchise? He concluded that a share, 
however small, in political power meant that 
each individual was able to take sides in the 
great issues of the day, and that these were 
essentially moral questions. Gladstone’s deep 
religious views left him in no doubt that each 
individual was responsible for his own moral 
judgfnents, and therefore no one could claim 
that their superior education, or property, made 
them fit to take these decisions for other people. 
It was this line of reasoning which found such a 
response among industrious working men, 
steeped in non-conformist religion. The remark 
that was said to have “set the Thames on fire” 
was Gladstone’s comment 

that every man who is not presumably incapaci¬ 
tated by some consideration of personal unfitness 
or of political danger is morally entitled to come 
within the pale of the constitution. 

His strongest opponent was Robert Lowe, later 
Lord Sherbrooke. Lowe referred to John Stuart 
Mill who (in 1865, he said) spoke 

of evety citizen of a State having a perfect right to 
share in its government” and pointed out that such 
an argument “appeals to some o priori considera¬ 
tions. . . . But where are those a priori rights to be 
found? . . . Tf they do in reality exist, they are as 
much the property of the Australian savage and 
the Hottentot of the Cape as of the educated and 
refined Englishman. 

But not all Englishmen were educated and re¬ 
fined. He asked his fellow MPs: 


Let any gentleman consider the constituencies he 
has had the honour to be concerned with. If you 
want venality, if you want ignorance, if you want 
drunkenness and facility for being intimidated . .. 
if. . . you want impulsive, unreflecting and violent 
people, where do you look for them in the con¬ 
stituencies? Do you go to the top or to the bottom? 

There followed the clear conclusion: 

Once give the men votes, and the machinery is 
ready to launch these votes in one compact mass 
upon the institutions and property of this country. 

These extracts come from dififerent speeches 
but in the dispute between Gladstone, Bright, and 
Mill on the one hand, and Robert Ix>we on the 
other, the underlying issue was clearly revealed. 
If government is a matter of technique and 
expertise, then some people are bound to know 
more and be better able to comment than others. 
If, on the other hand, the main political decisions 
are value-judgments, then no man can take this 
kind of decision for his neighbour. Gladstone 
would not for a moment have said that one 
person is no more likely to be right than the next, 
for he believed profoundly that there was one 
truth, one proper course of action in each situa¬ 
tion, but that every individual is responsible for 
seeking this truth; the obligation to do so cannot 
be confined merely to those with titles, property, 
or education. 


T hese views would seem radical even 
today; and, in the sense that they reveal an 
equal respect for each individual, they are. But 
this doctrine has to be added on to the rest of the 
views and practices that Gladstone and his 
Liberal followers took for granted. Thus there 
was no suggestion that every working man was 
equally competent to govern, or equally compe¬ 
tent to pronounce upon complicated matters. It 
was the task of leaders to explain and to ad¬ 
minister, to bring out the salient value-judgments 
at stake, and then it was the electors’ duty to 
give their verdict. 

Such political doctrines implied clear rules 
both for leaders and for the public at large. It 
was quite immoral, Gladstone thought, for a 
politician to go looking for issues, to go con¬ 
structing programmes. His task was to explain 
how the government should be conducted and if 
injustices became apparent, he should explain 
how they should be remedied. If the electorate 
agreed, they would support him. If not, there 
could be no question of altering his views to win 
votes. Time and the follies (or successes) of his 
opponents would reveal who was right. And, of 
course, the electorate could make a wrong deci¬ 
sion—after all, had they not once given Disraeli 
a majority?—but, in the end, truth must triumph. 
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History showed zig-zags but also a discernible 
progress towards truth so that the politicians 
who said “what was right” were bound to win in 
“the long run.” In politics, as in private life, 
virtue brought the appropriate rewards. 

It was on these very simple moral ideas and 
optimistic assumptions that British democracy 
was based. The result was being a steady exten¬ 
sion of the franchise; the democratisation of 
local government; the foundation of the Labour 
Party; and the first suggestions that, in addition 
to the Irish, even Hindus and Hottentots would 
eventually be entitled to self-government. 

Then came a series of blows to the optimistic 
assumptions, of which the worst were the 1914-18 
War, the rise of Fascism and the drift of com¬ 
munism into totalitarian tyranny. In addition, 
democratic methods were abused: referenda led 
to a pseudo-populism, and the mass media could 
be manipulated to bolster evil regimes. While 
none of this actually invalidated democracy and 
no alternative political system suitable for 
Britain has been suggested, the total effect has 
been to weaken any positive belief. In the last 
twenty years, and there can be no denying it, 
confusion and apathy and disillusion have crept 
in. The old democratic maxims remain; but, 
because there is little real vigour behind them, 
they do not appear as a coherent body of 
thought. 

One confusion or corruption of democratic 
theory that has become common is the assertion 
that Majorities are Always Right. A Fleet Street 
advertising slogan insists: "A paper with five 
million readers cannot be wrong". There is a fond 
illusion that a general meeting of students, or the 
annual conference of a political party, must 
always produce the correct policy proposals. 

In any attempt to sort out the essence of the 
theory, it is first necessary to ask: Which majority 
is entitled to speak on what issue? As a candidate 
for the rectorship of a Scottish University—a 
post representing the students on the University 
court—I was asked repeatedly if I would always 
accept the majority opinion. This turned out to 
be the views of a majority of that minority of 
students which came to a general meeting. There 
are 11,000 at this university, and general meetings 
rarely reached 1000. In any case, on issues of 
university policy, the academic staff are also part 
of the community affected; the money comes 
largely from the general taxpayer; and should 
these groups not be reckoned as part of the 
constituency from which a majority should be 
drawn? 

Another example has arisen recently where 
Mr Dick Taveme has been asked to stand down 


as Labour MP for Lincoln. He was rejected by a 
majority of the constituency management com¬ 
mittee. But he claims (as did Nigel Nicolson, the 
Conservative MP who was similarly dismissed 
by his Bournemouth Constituency Party) that a 
majority of Labour Party members, a majority 
of Labour voters, and a majority of all voters in 
Lincoln would prefer to retain him. 

Thus the same issue can often be decided in 
different ways, not on the merits of the case but 
by asserting that a “majority” is entitled to have 
its way, and then by arranging the constituency 
so that the appropriate majority is created. For 
instance, should the Royal Ulster Constabulary 
and the British Army be denied entry to the 
Bogside and Creggan areas of Londonderry? A 
majority in the Catholic enclave says “Yes”— 
a majority in Northern Ireland says “No”—a 
majority in a United Ireland would say “Yes”— 
a majority in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland would say 
“No”.... 

The point of my illustrations is that an issue 
cannot alter from being right or wrong simply 
because thegroup consulted is changed. Clearly, in 
certain cases, some groups are more entitled to 
consideration for their views, and on some 
matters the support of those “closely concerned” 
is necessary. But none of this is a substitute for a 
decision on the merits of the issue, and the 
founding fathers of British democracy would 
have concentrated far more on the issue itself 
than on manipulating the constituency in order 
to get the answer that they wanted. Basically, they 
would have believed that when “the facts” were 
established and the “moral issues” at stake 
clarified by extensive debate, then there should 
be only one correct answer and it would be the 
duty of political leaders to win support for this 
conclusion whatever the composition or extent 
of the audience being consulted. 

A FURTHER DEFFicuLTY connected with the 
assumption that the Majority is always right is 
What kind of issue should be presented for 
popular decision and what is the appropriate 
machinery? It has often been contended that it is 
proper to settle the allocation of a disputed 
territorial area by conducting a plebiscite. The 
reasons for advocating this method are that the 
outcome touches the life of every individual and 
that, in most border areas, the issue at stake is 
something the people involved have “lived with 
all their lives” and on which they are therefore 
“well informed.” So the inhabitants of the 
Saarland—or Fermanagh & Tyrone—could pro¬ 
perly be asked whether they wanted to be a part 
of France or of Germany—or whether they wished 
to belong to Northern Ireland or to Eire. 
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But it is worth remembering that, in both these 
cases, there was no elected legislative body which 
fitted the exact area and which could be con¬ 
sulted. The same would be true of the consulta¬ 
tion of the African poptilation of Rhodesia 
(recently carried out by the Pearce Commission). 
The older variety of democrats always preferred 
to consult elected representatives, if at all 
possible. ITiey recoiled from the kind of “govern¬ 
ment by referendum” now advocated by some 
exponents of popular participation. 

The reason was not fear of public opinion. It 
was because governmental decisions can rarely, 
if ever, be reduced to simple YesjNo answers. It 
is not just the problem of framing the question 
and of avoiding what is called “the band-wagon 
edect”, though this is, nevertheless, a grievous 
difficulty. For example, on the issue of whether a 
referendum was desirable on Britain’s entry into 
the E.E.C., the question likely to get the biggest 
percentage of “ Yes” answers is: 

Before taking their final decision about joining the 
Common Market, Norway, Denmark and Ireland 
will each have a referendum in which all the people 
will be able to say whether they want to join or not. 
Do you think that Britain should do the same? 

While this question would almost certainly 
produce the desired result, the way of putting it 
which would be as likely to produce the opposite 
result from the same respondents would be: 

‘When France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxem¬ 
bourg and Holland decided to form the Common 
Market, they each left the decision entirely to 
their Parliaments. Do you think Britain should 
do the same?’ 

In addition to the difficulty of framing a 
neutral question, there is the much deeper prob¬ 
lem of explaining or asking for a decision on all 
the consequences. For example, not to join the 
E.E.C. would lc.ive the government of Britain 
to pursue its economic and political objectives 
as part of a changing Commonwealth (and with 
the E.E.C. developing on its own Continental 
lines). On the other hand, to join would mean 
such alterations in the context and methods of 
British politics and administration that a single 
question (or even a “depth interview”) could not 
encompass the situation, even assuming the 
respondent was fully infonned on all the details. 
In contrast to this, if the decision is left to the 
political leaders of the country, tney have to live 
with their judgments, to work them out in all 
their ramifications and then they have to ask the 
public something on which voters can give a 
judgment—has the total result been beneficial? 
This is why the pioneering democratic thinkers in 
Britain, always preferred to emphasise that deci¬ 
sions came from the Government supervised by 
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the legislature, and that both of these were 
ultimately responsible to the electorate. They 
never seriously contemplated the proposition 
that individual governmental decisions were to be 
taken directly by the voters. 

Lastly, on the issue of majority rule, there is the 
question of what is meant by saying that a 
majority is “always” right. Although the 19th- 
century democrats fought to extend the numbers 
entitled to vote, they were clear in their reserva¬ 
tions on this point. They also believed in the 
“rights of individuals” and of “minorities”, and 
realised that majorities could be dictatorial and 
oppressive. Since then there have been many 
tragic cases to prove this. The way the Americans 
treated U.S. citizens of Japanese descent during 
the Second World War is a depressing example. 
And legislatures representing majority opinion 
can also be oppressive and remove individual 
rights—as the British Parliament did when it 
passed the 1968 Commonwealth Immigration 
Bill and denied British passport holders of Asian 
origin the right to enter this country. 

Nor is this all. On matters of policy, as well as 
on questions of minority rights, majorities can be 
wrong. It is not merely that there has been support 
for aggressive military actions—a majority of Ger¬ 
mans probably supported Hitler from 1934 till 
the tide of the War began to turn in 1942—a 
majority of the British electorate probably sup¬ 
ported the invasion of Suez in 1956. Majorities 
can also be wrong about the ways of achieving 
acceptable objectives. The desire to avoid another 
World War in the 1930s was entirely laudable; 
but it is almost certain that a majority of the 
electorate supported the Appeasement policy and, 
in particular, the Munich settlement, though in 
retrospect they were probably wrong in thinking 
this “the best way of maintaining peace”. What is 
much more common, and more difficult to 
resolve in terms of domestic policies, is when the 
same majority wants incompatible objectives. 
Thus, it is probably the case that a majority of 
trade-unionists are opposed both to a govern¬ 
ment-enforced Incomes policy and to nm-away 
Inflation. 

All these limitations on the maxim that a 
Majority Must Be Right can be made tolerable 
if the majority operates through an elected 
assembly. This process encourages a certain level 
of debate and recognition of minorities and their 
rights. It affords time for the electorate to assess 
the total impact of policies and the motives and 
capacities of the competing politicians. If, after 
all this (as may happen), the electorate takes the 
wrong decision, provided there is a vigorous 
political dialogue, the voters must in time get 
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closer to the truth by rejecting leaders who have 
failed to provide adequate solutions, either 
through incompetence, errors of judgment, or 
through unacceptable values. 


T here is another confusion—or corrup¬ 
tion—of democratic ideas, and it has to do with 
the propriety of defying laws or using force “in 
certain circumstances”. There is, at first, an 
apparent contradiction between saying that 
majorities are always right and then arguing that 
force or law-breaking could be permissible, 
since presumably a majority in a democratic 
system can get the laws it wants. 

Consider the advocates of Sit-ins or Strikes in 
breach of established procedures, of refusals by 
local authorities to comply with laws they do not 
like (e,g. on school milk, or rent increases) or of 
the resort to force in Northern Ireland. One 
argument is that there is an appropriate majority 
for change but that those in control are so 
“deeply entrenched” that only physical force will 
extract any concession. A variant is the allegation 
that democratic procedures are “so slow” that the 
majority can only lose heart unless a quick demon¬ 
stration of their feelings produces instant victory. 

Then too: we hear that the “wrong” majority 
has been consulted. If there was one issue that 
the Conservatives stressed at the 1970 election, it 
was the need for a reform of Industrial Relations. 
But the trade-unionists who advocate resistance 
to the sub.sequent Act of Parliament have 
argued that it was unacceptable to a majority of 
their members, thus appealing from the whole 
electorate to one minority group involved. 

A third version is the suggestion that a 
majority is in fact in potential agreement—but 
this is not explicit, because the public are not 
“aware of the facts’’ or have not “concentrated” 
on the issue—so that some sort of intervention 
with their lives {e.g. blocking the roads leading 
to an airport, or a lightning strike on commuter 
trains) is necessary in order to bring the matter 
home to the majority who will then, it is alleged, 
demonstrate their true support. 

Only a few of those advocating force are pre¬ 
pared to say that they do not really care what the 
majority think, that they will persist in dis¬ 
rupting the community in order to get their 
demands accepted—not on their merits, but 
simply out of fear of the consequent disorders. 
The shining example of this approach is the 
LR.A. But even in this case, many of the l.R.A 
Provisionals would claim that they were appealing 
to or serving the cause of a “future majority” in a 
United Ireland. Now it is clear that in accepting 
a cease-fire, they have bowed to the will of the 
present majority in the Catholic areas. 


If it could be established that a deep-seated 
wish of the electorate in Britain could not be 
achieved after a period when both parties had 
been in Parliamentary office, then one of the 
assumptions of the supporters of a democratic 
system would be seriously challenged. It must be 
stressed, however, that the desire or objective in 
question must be attainable. There is no point in 
the British electorate returning governments to 
power which promise to put this country back 
into (say) the “super-Power class”, if our size 
and resources as a nation make this impossible. 
It is no use voting for parties which promise to 
“double the standard of living” if the economy 
cannot conceivably produce this quantity of 
wealth. The check—for democrats—is that prior 
discernment (or subsequent disillusionment) 
among the electors should lead to the rejection 
of those who make such utopian promises. But 
if attainable objectives are withheld from the 
electorate by some “conspiracy” of those with 
special access to power, then the democratic 
system can indeed be judged a/ailure. In such a 
situation the use of force could be justified. 

There is, however, no evidence at all that this 
has happened. The examples cited where “nothing 
has been done” are usually cases where a real and 
effective majority has been objecting to the 
proposed course of action. In situations where the 
policy is reasonable and there is adequate popular 
support but the existing machinery is very slow 
(or, as with the early claims for “student repre¬ 
sentation”, there often was no machinei'y)', the 
use of force nevertheless is hostile to the whole 
philosophy on which democracy is based. 

For two reasons. The first is that force is a 
substitute for rational argument and assumes 
that a good case cannot win on its merits. It also 
disarms those with a good case when they en¬ 
counter superior force. I have heard students 
say that there is “no point” in establishing their 
case on rational grounds, and they have pro¬ 
ceeded to organise a sit-in. But what answer have 
they had when a strong-arm squad ejected them? 

The second reason is that one of the grounds 
for adopting democratic procedures is the atmos¬ 
phere—the methods—the humane attitude to 
other people—which it induces. To proceed by 
discussion, through an elected assembly which 
accepts the possibility of rejection by the elec¬ 
torate, means a respect for the views of one’s 
opponents. How can one create a society which 
has a regard for individual rights and for \he 
day-to-day well-being of its members when one 
goes in for terror or riot or even a little rough 
“manipulation”? 

A university was designed to cultivate free 
inquiry and the pursuit of truth—^how can it 
thrive if, at any moment, a disagreement between 
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The Irish Disaster 


Mr John P. Mackintosh (Berwick and East 
Lothian): It is with some temerity that Members 
with English or Scottish constituencies take part in 
this debate but J am encouraged to do so having 
listened to the speech made by the hon. Lady the 
Member for Mid-Ulster (Miss Devlin). She said 
that anybody who does not come from Northern 
Ireland cannot understand the situation there. I 
sometimes think when I go to Belfast and even to 
Dublin, particularly to Northern Ireland, that it is 
only those who come from outside who can properly 
comment on recent events in Northern Ireland. 

I speak as one who went across originally in 
sympathy with the civil rights movement and who 
listed the categories of discrimirtations practised 
against the minority. I remember studying dis¬ 
crimination in local government, housing and 
employment. The discrimination meant, as the hon. 
Ixidy .said, that one community was living on the 
hacks of the other community in Northern Ireland. 
I remember adding these discriminations together 
and discussing the political solutions. But I must 
tell the House that at that time and today I do not 
think that the total list of discriminations is worth 
the death of one single individual. Indeed, it is not 
worth the broken leg of one person. When I think 
of the conditions in which the Catholic minority, or 
whatever one cares to call them, is living in Northern 
Ireland, I think that it adds up to a fine standard of 
living compared with that of nuiny other people in 
the world. Considering these difficulties and dis¬ 
crimination, what want to see is fairness and 
justice hut t}ot at the cost of any of the atrocities 
nlik h are being committed today. 

Onu has to FiNOAGE in a psychological e.vercise to 
understand how fear has built upon fear until people 
ore prepared to destroy the very area in which they 
live simply because they are further down the 
hoii.sing list than somebody else or fail to get a better 
job. This is not the way to achieve one's goal. There 
IS clearly a deep rooted fear which goes to the very 
ethos of life of people in the community and we 
must somehow get round it. 

1 originally supported the views of the minority in 
Northern Ireland and advocated the neces.sary 
reforms. I hoped that the O 'Neill experiment would 
come through and it did not. 1 supported the civil 
rights movement and the results of its activity began 
to appear in a reform programme announced by the 
Stormont Government, though it was largely 
forced through by governmental pressure from this 
country. These reforms still did not have the effect 
we wanted in winning back the confidence of the 
minority community in Northern Ireland and / then 
accepted the argument that some mejor gesture was 
needed to show that what we were .rying to do uaj 
genuine. We tried to show that we were forcing these 
reforms through in the name of a better community 
life between the sectors of the population..., 

I regret that the idea of direct rule came one and 
pos.sibly two years too late. I am not saying that it 
has now come too late but it would have had more 


impact if it had come sooner; it would then perhaps 
have been possible to win the minority community's 
confidence. . .. 

What is the core of a political solution? The core 
must be either to get meaningful negotiations with 
the leaders of the IRA, the Provisional leaders of the 
Catholic community or, if that is impossible, to 
separate these people from the bulk of the people 
who they say they are leading. It is regrettable that 
negotiation with the Provisional IRA has proved to 
be impos.sible. The reason it is impossible is that 
they do not Just want reform in Northern Ireland or 
the abolition of Stormont. Their basic condition for 
peace in Northern Ireland is a change in the situa¬ 
tion which could never be conceded by the British 
Government because it would have to be imposed on 
the people of Northern Ireland by British forces. 
This .solution, the unification of Irelcmd, will not be 
accepted by the million majority in Northern 
Ireland, nor could it be enforced by the Government 
of their Republic because they have neither the will 
nor the strength to do it. 

We cannot give terms to a minority which involve 
British coercion of the majority and which will 
transform one kind of civil war into another kind of 
civil war. If the.se are the terms for which the IRA 
is asking as a political solution, then it is impossible. 

If that is the situation there is only one political 
solution left. It is that .somehow one must separate 
the majority of the Catholic community, who I 
believe do not want revolutionary socialism nor do 
they want incorporation in the Republic. I think they 
want to live in confidence, peace and justice in 
Northern Ireland as do the supporters of the hon. 
Member for Antrim, North (Rev. Ian Paisley). 
If such a political solution is possible, I will support 
the Secretary of State for Northern Ireland in 
everything he does to try to achieve it. But I have 
a deep fear that it will not prof^ possible to make 
this separation between the IRApnd the Catholic 
community or to find among i^m Sn alternative 
leadership. 

/ feel agonised with every dearh I hear about in 
Northern Ireland and anybody who has gone 
through the ruin and rubble of Belfa.st must feel the 
same. 

Let us be clpar that if we cannot separate the IRA 
from the Catholic community we must say to the 
Catholic community that there are two possibilities. 
One is civil war; that is. some version of the idea of 
pulling out the Army and letting the majority assert 
itself and take its own retribution on the minority. 
But no one would advocate this. It would be a 
disaster. It would be terrible. But one day it may 
came about if the present state of affairs persists. 

The alternative, at which the right hon. Member 
for Orkney and Shetland hinted, is the Sudetenland 
policy, the cession of border Catholic areas to the 
Republic and telling those in the minority community 
in Belfast and in the interior of the North that if they 
are not prepared to allow normal life to become 
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a professor and a faction of students is settled by 
the shouting of slogans? Tn industry, factory 
relationships which offer an element of security 
and respect for the workers cannot be created if 
negotiations are likely at any time to give way to 
disruption and confrontations based on force. It 
is true that members of the minority (Catholic) 
community in Northern Ireland had to wait 
rather longer for housing, and often got less 
well-paid jobs, than members of the majority 
(Protestant) community. But the kind of social 
situation in which both groups can receive equal 
treatment and live free and satisfactory lives is 
made less likely so long as recourse to violence is 
considered legitimate, “progressive”, useful. 
On all this, Gladstone, Bright, Mill and their 
followers were both clear and correct. Since the 
argument for democracy was based on the right 
of each person to make their own moral judg¬ 
ments, the machinery of democracy had to be 
operated in a manner which confirmed and 
supported these rights; and any short-cuts to 
policy objectives desired by the electorate, which 
involved the undermining of these rights, 
damaged rather than enhanced both the cause of 
democracy and the \\ell-being of the community. 

O NE LAST CONFUSION and corruption of 
the older theories of democracy occurs over 
the question of leadership. Nowadays the word 
itself seems to have an odious connotation. It is 
the habit of many advocates of “popular parti¬ 
cipation” to turn on anyone who suggests that 
political leadership requires training, or skill, or 
experience, and to denigrate them as “elitists.” 


The merest hint that any MP knows a little more 
about government than the man-in-the-street is 
scoffed at as an arrogant assumption of middle- 
class intellectuals. 

It is, as has been said, correct that when the 
franchise was being extended, those favouring 
democracy argued that each citizen was entitled 
to “pass judgment” on the conduct of the 
politicians. But it was never held that each voter 
knew as much about the technicalities of govern¬ 
ment as Messrs Gladstone and Disraeli. And the 
electorate today are still prepared to respect 
expertise in certain fields, viz. in medicine, the 
law, science or technology. So much is this the 
case that (as over the structure of the new Area 
Health Boards), they arc prepared to overlook 
the essentially political questions of how much is 
spent on health and whether services for the 
elderly get priority over heart transplant experi¬ 
ments, and so on. 

I would be prepared to argue that much local 
and national administration requires skill and 
experience as hard to acquire as the expertise of 
the surgeon or the scientist. The public are right 
to press politicians and officials to explain their 
policies. The answer that it is “too complicated” 
for the voter to understand is properly resented; 
but, on the other hand, it should be appreciated 
that to press for accountability and open govern¬ 
ment is not to suggest that ministers do not face 
problems as or more difficult than those en¬ 
countered by, say, the managing directors of 
multi-national companies. 

It is, rather, to stress that being in public life 
adds to the need for expertise in management 
and in diplomacy, the further expertise of com¬ 
munication. Nor docs this mean the ability to sell 
superficial explanations, or to curry favour with 
the voters, or simply to say what people want to 
hear. Gladstone explained his budgets and his 
objections to Conservative Near-Eastern policy in 
long speeches of infinite complexity, making no 
concessions to those of inferior stamina or 
intellect (this was a great mark of respect for his 
fellow men). If the public did not like what he 
had to say, his answer was not to “trim” in order 
to hold his party together (Gladstone split his on 
Home Rule for Ireland), or in order to win. an 
election. The politician ought to persist in saying 
what he believed to be correct until either he 
disappeared from public life or the voters realised 
that he was riglit and finally rallied to his support. 

The idea current in certain political drcle.s 
today that an MP who has strong views and 
retains them when they are unpopular is guilty 
of “arrogance ... dlitism ... and undemocratic 
behaviour” would have been quite incompre¬ 
hensible to the originators of the democratic 
doctrine in England. Democracy was based on 
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possible, they must leave. This Sudetenland, or 
Polish corridor, policy is appalling in its brutality, 
its cruelty and its destruction of pi operty rights and 
established patterns of life. But there will come a 
point where the escalation of the present horrors will 
pass the horrors oj this po.ssible policy, at which 
point therejore it will become realistic. 

We must break through and point out that tho.se 
of us who supported the claims of the minority in 
Northern Ireland to justice, fair dealing, an end to 
discrimination, and an end to a political regime 
haded against them, that we shall not support them 
to the length of denying that the majority also have 
rights and that we shall support those rights in that 
we cannot see civilised life in Northern Ireland 
totally destroyed. 

The minority must appreciate that they have to 
break hose of IRA leadership or the consequences 
will be too appalling jor anyone, including them, to 
imagine. 

Hansard, 

Parliamentary Debate, 24 July, 1972 
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the quest for truth by the leaders and the alloca¬ 
tion of support by the electorate. After all, the 
opposite position—attributed to an American 
local politician who said: “These are my views, 
ladies and gentlemen, and if you do not like them, 
I will change them”—would make parties and 
elections and debate unnecessary. A country’s 
leaders could simply adapt their views to the 
results of the latest opinion polls. Yet the Tribune 
group on the Left of the Labour Party consider 
that Labour MPs should give a prior under¬ 
taking to follow the decisions of the annual 
conference of the Labour Party whatever these 
may be and whatever the MP himself believes. 
Alas, this is an attitude which is widespread. 1 
have mentioned the contested election for Rector 
of a Scottish University, because, though a 
Labour MP, I had voted for British entry to the 
Common Market, and I was asked by students 
whether 1 would promise never to exercise my own 
judgment in this way again but always simply to 


reflect the opinion of (I think it was) the last 
general meeting of students. 

There is talk on the Left just now as to whether 
the Labour Party should be a “socialist” or a 
“social democratic” Party. If the latter term 
means that in addition to propounding a policy 
of social change, the Party ought to rethink and 
reaffirm its democratic philosophy and give its 
attention to preaching the meaning and virtue of 
democratic politics, the time is clearly overdue. 
But surely the necessity for such thought and 
action spreads far beyond the confines of one 
party. 

It is, I fear, basically unhealthy for a country to 
depend on a political system which is not backed 
by positive conviction and understanding, and 
whose original principles have become corrupted 
and confused. At present 1 fear they lack co¬ 
herence and the power to win and retain the 
support of new generations. 


Summer Ghosts 

W c are the small ghosts of summer. 
Eavesdroppers on the chit-chat other clouds: 

Our faces enigmatic as folded maps. 

Our bodies a mere thickening of sunlight. 

Butterfly hands hovering, mating, 

Smiles haunting the stiff green wheat. 

Air smooths our voices into new textures; 
Grass keeps no memento of our impress. 

We procreate our deepest solitudes. 

Scan the eyes’ horizons for a sign. 

Harvests intensify: a sense of gold. 

How may two ghosts ripen into substance? 


Peter Scupham 
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S HORTLY BEFORE hc 

died last spring, 
Nicola Chiaromonte 
published a short book, 
The Paradox of History, 
in which he examined 
the ideas which certain 
novelists—Stendhal, 
Tolstoy, Jules Romains, 
Malraux, Pasternak— 
have had about the meaning of history, and in 
particular about history at its most violent, that 
is, about war and revolution. The reason, he said, 
why he took novelists, not historians, as his 
point of departure was that 

in every important work of fiction we find, implicit 
or explicit, well amalgamated with the narrative 
or clumsily appended to it, a definite structure of 
ideas. There is no modem novel of any scope that 
does not imply a certain view of society, of history, 
of the world. 

Or as Balzac said about the novelist; “It is not 
enough to be a man, one must be a system.” 

How glad Chiaromonte would have been to 
have had the opportunity of adding Solzhenitsyn 
to the writers whom he took under consideration; 
not only because he challenges comparison with 
any of them but because, in August J9I4,^ he so 
clearly exhibits that “definite structure of 
ideas,” that “view of society, of history, of the 
world,” which Chiaromonte regarded as so 
essential a part of a novelist’s equipment. And 
perhaps this is not surprising, because Solzhenit¬ 
syn has told us that the series of novels of which 
this is the first has long been “the chief artistic 
design of my life,” which has obsessed him ever 
since he first formed the ambition of becoming a 
writer. 

The subject of this design is to be the birth of 
modern Russia, but what this novel is about is 
the death of the old. The greater part of it is a 
meticulously detailed account of the catastrophic 
defeat by the Germans of the Russian Second 
Army at the Battle of Tannenberg and of the 
five days, from 26 August to 30 August 1914, 
which the battle took to run its course. Solzhenit¬ 
syn’s account has the lucidity of a military text¬ 
book; yet at the same time it has a depth and 
complexity, a multiplicity of perspectives, which 
admirably convey the chaos and confusion of 
any great battle as seen from the point of view 
of those who actively participate in it. The fog of 
war that covers every battlefield has never been 

^August 1914. By Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 
Transkited by Michael Glenny. The Bodley Head, 
£3.00. 


better described; the sense of confusion, of 
bewilderment, of meaningless action, is height¬ 
ened by the screen sequences which Solzhenitsyn 
has interpolated into the narrative, a scries of 
vivid and violent images which blind and deafen 
us just as war itself does. But battles are not only 
fought on a physical plane; they are fought in 
the minds of men. It is through the minds of his 
characters that Solzhenitsyn brings the battle to 
life, and it is this which makes him a novelist 
as well as an historian. 

General Fuller says of Tannenberg that it had 
no decisive influence on World War 1; in 
Solzhenitsyn’s view the five days of the battle 
were decisive in that they sealed the doom of 
Imperial Russia. Thus they formed the last act 
of one great historical drama and the first of 
another, to be enacted in the later volumes of 
this vast novel. 

There is, of course, a school of history (and 
indeed of novelists, though none of them of any 
distinction) which will regard Solzhenitsyn’s view 
of Tannenberg as irredeemably, even criminally, 
false. It is a school which monopolises the writing 
of history in Solzhenitsyn’s own country, and 
issues the metaphysical directives to which its 
novelists are required to conform. In this view, 
August 1914 will only multiply all the intellectual, 
literary and political sins for which Solzhenitsyn 
has already been condemned. For, after all, a 
battle like Tannenberg is only a minor episode 
in a stream of events whose course has already 
been determined by quite different causes. 
Battles, however dramatic, even tragic, they may 
seem to a superficial or a poetic eye, are only the 
spume thrown up by the great sea of history, 
whose ebb and flow, however, is unaffected by 
such superficial events. Novelists may tell you 
otherwise; but scientific historians know best. 

Solzhenitsyn will have nothing to do with all 
this; any more than he will with Tolstoy’s belief 
that history is determined by a mysterious power. 
Luck or Chance or Destiny, which is utterly 
indifferent to the aims or intentions of its human 
agents, or with Stendhal’s that the only truth 
about a battle is that it is not in the least like what 
everyone imagines it to be. For Solzhenitsyn, his¬ 
tory is quite simply made by men, as individuals 
and in groups, and a sufficiently scrupulous and 
imaginative mind can understand how they made 
it. It is men who decide the issue of battles, and 
in doing so they also decide the conditiohs of 
their own future. It is we ourselves who determine 
our fate and history is a record of events which 
might conceivably have been different if we bad 
thought or behaved otherwise than we did- 
History is not only what actually happened; it is 
also a history of might-have-beens. 
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It is worth noticing that in this Solzhenitsyn is 
inuch closer to the ordinary man than to those 
who have pretended to turn history into a science 
or into a plaything for powers which are totally 
external to human affairs. For it emphasises once 
again how involved Solzhenitsyn is, despite (or 
perhaps because of) his great intellectual and 
literary gifts, his power of imagination, his 
passionate ethical and religious preoccupations, 
with that common humanity which provides the 
novelist with his basic material. His gifts serve, 
not to divide him from his fellow men but to 
bring him into deeper and closer touch with 
them; indeed he seems somehow to raise them 
to his own level and this is one of the reasons 
why he has the power to 
interest and move us as 
few contemporary novel- 
Lsls can. 

This, then, is, as Bal- 
7ac would say, the 
“system” which Sol- 
yhenitsyn applies to the 
battle of Tannenberg, 
that is to say, a single 
b.istorical event which 
(liicctly involved nearly 
half-a-million men and 
indirectly millions of 
others. To do so, he has 
to e.xcrcise a principle of 
selection, and’the novel 
IS largely composed of a 
a succession of battle 
scenes, at the level of 
army group, army, corps, 
division, in the course 
of which we come to 
know an immense cloud 
of witnesses, from the 
Commander-in-C hief, 
the Grand Duke Nikolas 
Nikolayevitch, the Tsar’s 
uncle, down to the anonymous group of soldiers 
who carry the dead body of their colonel on 
the long march back from the scene of their 
defeat so that he may be buried on the soil of 
Holy Russia. As such, the novel might easily 
have degenerated into a mere panorama, though 
even so it would have been remarkable; it is 
given unity, however, because each of these 
scenes has its part to play in the working out, or 
fhe failure, of the plans of the opposing armies. 
It IS given a different kind of unity also, on as it 
were a moral plane, because each incident is a 
demonstration of the principle that it is ourselves 
who decide our own fate, both as individuals, 
itnd as members of a platoon, a division, an army 
or a nation. 


This is borne in upon us all the more because, 
superficially at least, the events which Solzhenit¬ 
syn describes seem to demonstrate exactly the 
opposite. For what body of men could have been 
more clearly foredoomed to defeat and destruc¬ 
tion than General Samsonov’s wretched Second 
Army?—inferior to the enemy in every material 
respect except numbers; in training, in equip¬ 
ment, in communications, in transport, but even 
more in the decisive factor provided by effective 
and intelligent leadership at the higher level of 
command. Under such conditions, the Second 
Army stumbled forward as if blindfolded into a 
sandy waste of forests, lakes and marshes 
against an enemy which had brought the science 

of war to perhaps the 
highest pitch of perfec¬ 
tion that it has ever 
achieved. Science is here 
the operative word, for 
it was in the technical 
and technological as¬ 
pects of war that the 
Germanmilitary machine 
was supreme and the 
Russian almost totally 
deficient. 

And in the event, 
indeed, defeat in this 
unequal contest could 
not be averted. Yet 
again and again Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn reminds us that 
wherever the human will 
asserts itself it is capable 
of overcoming the most 
adverse circumstances, 
and that wherever the 
courage and endurance 
of the Russian soldiers 
found officers capable of 
directing them with in¬ 
telligence and determina¬ 
tion, it was not the Germans but the Russians 
who prevailed. In the end it was not their material 
and technical superiority which gave the Germans 
their victory but the deficiency in the Russian 
higlier command of the ordinary human virtues 
of courage, loyalty and sacrifice, which were so 
magnificently displayed by the Russian soldier 
and some of his officers in the field; more 
especially, Solzheniteyn takes pains to remind us, 
because they were reinforced in the soldier by the 
only two realities which he regarded as greater 
than himself: God and the Tsar, the only things, 
one of their officers says, for which the Russian 
peasant would fight. For Solzhenitsyn's account 
of the battle takes into account a factor which 
modem historians (and novelists) normally omit 
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from their calculations: that mysterious entity 
described by Stendhal as “the uncomfortable 
gift, father of so many ridiculous actions, called 
‘the Soul’For Solzhenitsyn, as for Stendhal, 
this is the single source of everything which 
makes life livable or desirable. 

But battles, even though, when once joined, 
they form an isolated universe of their own, do 
not take place in a vacuum. For Solzlienitsyn, 
Tannenberg provides a concentrated image of 
Russia as a whole as it existed in 1914, and his 
narrative of the battle is introduced, and inter¬ 
rupted, by a variety of scenes from the home 
front, as yet almost unaffected by Russia’s 
unwieldy mobilisation or the disastrous advance 
into East Prussia—from St Petersburg, overnight 
renamed Petrograd, to the disgust of its in¬ 
habitants, who resent the loss of their saint; 
from Rostov-on-the-Don, where Solzhenitsyn 
was born; from a landed estate in the Ukraine. 
Life here proceeds almost as if there were no war, 
yet already the host of characters Solzhenitsyn 
introduces to us are directly or indirectly begin¬ 
ning to feel its effects and we ourselves, as we 
read, have the sense that Tannenberg is going to 
change them and their lives out of all recognition. 
The picture which emerges from these scenes of 
Russian life, crystallised, at a moment of 
supreme historical crisis, is one which is in 
many ways unexpected and, for that reason, it 
strikes us with a kind of shock that makes it 
intensely fresh and vivid. 


S olzhenitsyn makes no attempt to disguise 
the degeneracy of the Russian Imperial 
regime, its backwardness, its ineptitude, its total 
inadequacy to a dawning era of science and 
technology, most of all perhaps its cynicism, 
which is for him the worst of all vices, cor¬ 
rupting everyone and everything it touches. 
All this is explicit in his account of the failure of 
the Russian higher command to meet the test of 
modern war, and throughout the novel he con¬ 
tinually emphasises the contrast between the 
technical progressivencss of the Germans, at 
every level of society, and the primitive back¬ 
wardness of the Russians- But he is equally 
insistent that beneath the petrified crust of the 
Russian autocracy there are new and untapped 
sources of strength and creativeness which, given 
freedom of action, could transform Russia into a 
modern and advanced society. These sources of 


®And one of the 475 motor cars of all types, the 
only civilian pool of motor transport on which the 
Russian army could draw to supplement its total of 
679 motor vehicles. 


strength Solzhenitsyn identifies not, as we have 
become accustomed to be told, with the revolu¬ 
tionary aspirations of the working class, which 
play no part whatever in Solzhenitsyn’s Russia at 
this stage in its history, but with the forces of a 
developing capitalism, still no doubt young and 
relatively feeble, but already with achievements 
to its credit and, given time, freedom and op¬ 
portunity, capable of releasing Russia from the 
stranglehold of bureaucracy and autocracy which 
is squeezing her to death. 

Thus, for instance, the great estate out¬ 
side Rostov belonging to Zakliar Ferapontych 
Tomchak is no aristocratic fief of a frivolous 
absentee landlord, nor some decaying Cherry 
Orchard with its face firmly turned to the Joys 
and horrors of the past. It is the personal creation 
of Zakhar Ferapontych, once an illiterate and 
landless shepherd, who has acquired its rich 
acres by his own incessant labour and effort and 
made of them a great agricultural enterprise, 
equipped with the most modern Western 
machinery and exploiting all the resources of the 
most advanced agricultural techniques. He has a 
Mercedes car, and his son a Rolls-Royce, one of 
nine in the whole of Russia,* but when inspecting 
his farms, his mills, his granaries, his fish-ponds, 
he prefers to travel in his horse-drawn carriage in 
which he feels “more at home.’’ His life is one of 
intense and creative labour, directed by his native 
intelligence and shrewdness; his friends are 
engineers, agronomists, importers of Eurppean 
machines, practical men who believe like himself 
that man’s noblest task is to make two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before. He has a 
peasant’s contempt for ideology, most of all the 
ideologies of immature students and revolution¬ 
aries. Like the brilliant engineer Obodovsky, 
who writes books in German on “general econo¬ 
mics, the lay-out of ports, on methods of 
industrial concentration, on the prospects of 
trade between Russia and Western Europe, on 
price fluctuation—quite apart from his specialised 
works on the mining industry which were of 
interest only to mining engineers,’’ he believes 
that the future of Ru.ssia belongs to hard-headed 
and hard-working men like himself, whose 
labours are inspired by an almost visionary sen.se 
of what modern science and technique can do for 
their country. Only this also is a vision which is 
killed stone-dead at Tannenberg. 

Tf such men as Tomchak or Obodovsky are to 
be found on the land, in factories, in engineering 
works, in scientific laboratories, they are also to 
be found even in the army. The two dominating 
figures of August 1914 are the commander of the 
Second Army, General Samsonov, and the 
general staff officer from G.H.Q., Colonel 
Vorotyntsov. Together they reflect all the weak- 
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nesses, but also all the potential strength, both of 
the Russian army and of Russia herself. 
Samsonov is a soldier’s general, brave, simple, 
honest, conscientious, and with an instinctive 
understanding of his troops which has its basis 
in a shared religion and loyalty to the Tsar. But 
he is neither a tactician nor a strategist, and even 
if he had been it would have been impossible for 
him to exercise effective command of his army. 
Appointed at a moment’s notice, with an incom¬ 
petent staff he has not chosen for himself, 
executing an operational plan he has had no 
share in framing, his forces under strength and 
lacking adequate communications or means of 
reconnaissance, harassed and bewildered by a 
stream of senseless directives from the higher 
command, Samsonov advances into East Prussia 
like a sleepwalker^ and when at length he wakes 
up and realises the catastrophe that has over¬ 
taken his army, and his betrayal of the sacred 
trust placed in him by the Tsar, he commits 
suicide, first praying to God to forgive him for 
what he knows to be a mortal sin. 

Samsonov is a truly tragic figure. The 
day before he takes his life, says Solzhenitsyn, 
“General Samsonov was still alive, but his army 
was dead," and so, he implies, was Imperial 
Russia. Colonel Vorotyntsov is a man of an 
altogether different stamp, a representative of 
t!.c “Young Turks” of the Russian General staff, 
wlio have devoted themselves to a serious study 
of the problems of war and have drawn the 
right conclusions from Russia’s defeat by Japan; 
yet, wliile deeply conscious of Russia’s back¬ 
wardness, believe tlnit hard work, technical 
knowledge, detenirination can, together with the 
courage of the Russian soldier, turn the balance 
of war in Russia’s favour. When these factors 
are present, he feels, he knows, that the Russians 
can beat the Germans, and all his experiences of 
the battle confirn-. him in his belief. 

Dispatched as a liaison officer to Second 
Army by G.H.Q., in an effort to dispel the fog of 
war that has already descended on its plans, and 
realising there that neither General Samsonov 
nor his staff have any conception of what is 
I'appcning on their front, Vorotyntsov pursues 
his mission further, down to corps and division 
and regimental headquarters and finally to the 
fionl line itself where, to his joy, he finds himself 
tak ing command of a leaderless unit and guiding 
the retreat of its few survivors through the 
enciftling German lines back to Russian territory. 

Through Vorotyntsov’s eyes we see every 
aspect of the battle, at every level, and in the end 
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we feel, like him, that only we are in a position 
to understand the disaster of Tannenbcrg: its 
causes, its consequences, the lessons to be drawn 
from it and where the responsibility for it lay. 
History may tell us otherwise, but we know, 
because we were there. In this at least August 
1914 triumphantly survives the challenge to 
Tolstoy which is implicit throughout the novel, 
for Solzhenitsyn succeeds in finding a meaning in 
history where Tolstoy could find none, and for 
this reason his story, for ail its tragedy, leaves 
one at the end, not oppressed, but exhilarated 
and invigorated. It concludes with a conference 
held at G.H.Q., presided over by the Grand Duke 
Nikolas Nikolayevitch, to discuss what happened 
at Tannenbcrg. There Vorotyntsov tries to con¬ 
vey the message he has brought back from the 
battle, but is overruled and silenced by his 
superiors who, with a typical combination of 
cynicism, frivolity, and irresponsibility, decide 
that, Samsonov conveniently having committed 
suicide, the easy and obvious course is to throw 
all the blame on him; while the true consequences 
of the defeat are even further disguised by the 
opportune announcement of a great Russian 
victory over the Austrians at Lvov. “Gentlemen! 
The Mother of God has not abandoned Russia! 
The city of Lvov has been captured. A colossal 
victory. We must give the news to the press.” 

It is impossible, in a limited space, to do justice 
to the richness and scope, the variety and 
complexity, of this marvellous novel, especially 
because it represents only a part of an as yet 
uncompleted whole. Only time, and its comple¬ 
tion, will make a final judgment on it possible, 
but one already has the feeling that they will 
confirm one’s sense that here is a masterpiece; 
most of all perhaps because, as in his previous 
novels, one is continually aware of Solzhenitsyn’s 
extraordinary gift for coming close to reality, so 
that only the thinnest of veils seems to separate 
one from it. His realism may not be socialist, 
and August 1914 will not please the Soviet Union 
of Writers, but it is the medium for an almost 
visionary power of imagination, which in this 
book is both a novelist’s and an historian’s. 

It is a pleasure to be able to add that the 
translation, by Michael GIcnny, is excellent; but 
the reader would have been greatly helped by a 
more generous provision of maps (the one 
provided is quite inadequate) and by a detailed 
chart of the order of battle and chain of command 
of the ill-fated Second Army. 
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The Prospects 
of Civility 

By Edward Shils 

A FEW YEARS 

ago, Mr Louis 
Heren porten¬ 
tously announced 
in the London 
Times that the en¬ 
suing summer 
would show whe¬ 
ther the United 
States would dis¬ 
integrate. He did 
not say what he 
meant by “dis¬ 
integration.” Did 
he mean that the 
United States 
would enter upon 
an age of “warring 
kingdoms?” Did 
he mean that the 
federal govern¬ 
ment would lose all capacity to exert effective 
authority, that it would become like the govern¬ 
ments of Russia during the last months of the 
Provisional Government and the years of civil 
war? He was not explicit on what the breaking of 
the nation would entail. At about the same time, 
interested parties began to discuss the feasibility 
of a revolutionary seizure of power in the United 
States. It was to work by rendering the federal 
government powerless as the police and the state 
militia proved unable to deal with urban dis¬ 
orders in black districts. The discussion extended 
no further than the revolutionary vision, but for a 
time it was enthusiastically cultivated among 
fashion designers, film critics, book reviewers, 
publishers’ men, stock market plungers and idlers, 
black (and white) celebrities dressed like Fidel 
Castro and Che Guevara. 

Those of us who are rather more familiar with 
the United States than Mr Heren or the beau 
monde of revolution, and who do not have to 
earn our livelihood by writing melodramatic 



speculations in the daily press or indulge in the 
pleasure of being safely daring, did not go on re¬ 
cord as anticipating such a cataclysm. Nonetheless, 
many things were happening which needed to be 
taken to heart by those who cared for their 
country. The United States has bad many 
troubles for much of the past decade, and there is 
a lot that is seriously amiss, quite apart from such 
extreme eventualities as Mr Heren seemed to 
anticipate and the revolutionary butterflies of the 
day seemed to desire. 

Certain things are obvious. There is a sub¬ 
stantial amount of unemployment; the inflation 
goes on and on; the number of persons dependent 
for their means of daily life on payments from 
governmental welfare funds is immense and 
shows little prospect of diminution; the children 
and adolescents as well as the adults supported 
by the welfare system become demoralised; very 
many young persons have become “hooked” on 
addictive drugs; rapes, murders, housebreakings, 
purse-snatchings, arson, “muggings” show no 
sign of letting up; large parts of the black 
population have been fuming with bitterness, 
great tracts of the major cities of the country are 
scenes of desolate squalor. The war in Viet Nam 
continues, and the United States is still very much 
entangled in it. Powerful, tenacious, sluggish and 
wasteful bureaucratic machines burden every 
governmental initiative through their vested 
interest in their ongoing operation. Probably 
never before has the image of America and its 
institutions been so disfigured in the imagination 
of the intellectuals and so incurred their animus. 

To .SET AGAINST these simple and massive facts 
arc a few no less simple and massive, llie large- 
scale rioting with its looting and burning by black 
persons in black quarters of the big cities seems 
to have stopped; the students in the universities 
are silent and studious; the bombings, arson and 
random destruction by the offspring of student 
radicalism have stopped; the Black Panthers arc 
in decay; and after the three country-shakin.g 
political assassinations of the middle 1960s, there 
has been only one attempted assas.sination of a 
.significant political figure and that was unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

The country, then, has not disintegrated. It is 
difficult to say whether the worst is over, but it ;s 
certainly evident that the spectacular worst has 
receded from the public eye. Those who told 
that the end was at hand are now quieterl the 
fevers of their apocalyptic enthusiasm have 
abated, and the prospects of revolution are no 
longer so eagerly and fashionably canvassed. 
The New York Review of Books has retreated from 
its strident and ingenious justifications of 
violence; Esquire (the New York Review of the 
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haberdashers) has also climbed down from its 
inodish praise of revolutionism. Commentary has 
niade a sharp turnabout. James Baldwin and 
leRoi Jones are either less voluble or less fre¬ 
quently reported, and the sovereign estate of 
“youth” no longer has its plenipotentiaries 
moving so freely through the offices and columns 
of The New York Times. The patrons of “youth" 
and “revolution” in the world of television have 
withdrawn. President Nixon seems to be making 
the running, enjoying widespread support despite 
numerous misgivings about his domestic accom¬ 
plishments. Senator McGovern, having gained 
the nomination after an artfully executed coup 
by the “new forces” against the traditional 
machine politicians of the Democratic Party, is 
trying to trim his sails to what appears to be a 
icsurgent wind of philistinism in the country. 

1 r HAS BECOME QUIET ENOUGH in the 
United States to think again about what the 
country needs in order for its affairs to be 
brought into a more reasonable state. An 
oiganism ravaged by illness might recover its 
pievious equilibrium, but societies are not likely 
to do so. Every disorder leaves its imprint. The 
beliefs on which society rests are extraordinarily 
tenacious, but their tenacity is accomplished not 
only by drawing on the potentialities which they 
povsess within themselves but through assimila¬ 
tion from experience and from the traditions 
winch, have Challenged them. The challenges, 
paltry though they might be m their intellectual 
mci Its, have proved stronger than those who con- 
iciidcd them; a good bit of the challenge has 
boon assimilated into the outlook of the 
challenged. 

1 he United States is, thus, not at all likely to 
become what it once was; the question is whether 
It can regain enough of what it once was. Can 
those moral and civil traditions which guided 
American society through two centuries be 
rcfieshed enough to withstand the ravages which 
they have suffered through the expansion and 
development of other strands of belief which are 
no less traditional to the country? The disorders 
ol lecent years, it should be understood, arc the 
products of traditions no less endemic in the 
United States than are the traditions which were 
for a time pushed to the wall. Many of America’s 
Vices are no more than the overly emphatic 
‘'•mplification of tendencies inherent in its 
vii tufts. But can they be made to recede? Can the 
Virtues of its vices of philistinism and populism 
come to the aid of its more unalloyed virtue of 

ClVihty? 

1 he reviled culture of the old Saturday 
Evening Post, that organ of the "booboisie" so 
‘derided by H. L. Mencken, appears to be re¬ 
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establishing itself in the aura which emanates 
from the Nixon administration. The widespread 
support for President Nixon and the Republican 
Party among the working and middle classes 
is an attachment to the general tone of the old- 
fashioned philistinism of order which suffuses 
the Nixon administration. It is this, rather than 
the particular accomplishments of the incumbent 
administration—they are not numerous—which 
draws the approbation of the working and middle 
classes. The general ethos of the Nixon presidency 
is expressed in its opposition to a fundamental 
reform of the law governing abortion, its patriotic 
refusal to tolerate an amnesty for those young 
men who refixsed to be conscripted into the armed 
forces, its dissatisfaction with the inevitabilities 
of the welfare state, and its distaste for the 
alienated highbrow culture. There is about the 
Nixon administration an air of the archaic 
respectability which the partisans of progress 
deride and which appeared to be fast fading from 
the land. All this appears to be against the 
direction of history, and to be an attempt to 
reinstate the time before the great depression 
of the 1930s. 

These times will, however, never be reinstated. 
There are towering and insuperable obstacles, 
and one is the fact that those who yearn for this 
past age—which commended as self-evident the 
virtues of self-support, familial authority and 
loyalty, individual ambition, patriotism, acquisi¬ 
tion and ownership and a certain measure of 
piety—^have also accepted some of the beliefs of 
those of whom they disapprove so fervently. Of 
course, the emphases differ considerably but the 
overlapping is undeniable—partly a result of 
common traditions, partly a result of the influ¬ 
ence of the progress!vists in education, press and 
television. The yearners for the old order also 
accept the hedonism of the progressivist party; 
they share equally the belief in the sacredness of 
ever-expanding desires and demands. They share 
its dislike of bureaucracy while they also accept 
the centrality of the federal government almost 
as much as those they revile. They distrust 
govcinment only a little differently from those 
they so heartily dislike; but like the antinomian 
bien-pensants of progressivism in the new left, 
the Philistines also expect whatever is wrong to 
be put right by government. They are both 
sceptical of politicians, but they think that by 
and through politics their desires will be fulfilled. 

Tliey are both populistic. They would both 
rather die than be buried by an “dlitist” under¬ 
taker. Populism in the United States, as elsewhere 
in the world, took the life of the farmer as a 
model; and now, although the agricultural 
population has declined m its numerical weight, 
its populistic spirit has reached into the rest of 
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American society. The anticipated supporters of 
the Republicans are populistic; they see a vir¬ 
tuous, industrious and respectable people misused 
and exploited by bureaucrats and radical intel¬ 
lectuals. The Democratic Party, which the radical 
intellectuals (except for the small Maoist and. 
Trotskyite sects) are now supporting, is per-' 
meated by populism; both the new Democrats 
and the old machine Democrats are populistic in 
their idiom, although they differ in their con-, 
ception of just who are “the people.” 

There is a tradition of intellectual populism in 
the United States from the time of the muck- 
rakers onward. The newer radical intellectuals, 
more comprehensively and more vehemently 
hostile to American society than their forerunners, 
have concentrated this populistic tradition on to 
the most peripheral elements of American 
society, the Lumpenproletariat. Republicans in¬ 
voke the spirit of “middle America”—^meaning 
the more or less respectable working classes, 
the farmers, and the middle classes—against the 
Lumpenproletariat and its radical intellectual 
protagonists. Vice-President Spiro Agnew’s 
robust sallies on behalf of the “silent majority” 
against the “vested interests” of television and 
press, were very much in the populistic tradition. 
In the United States populism is so ingrained into 
political thought that even those who refuse to 
accept its traditional goals cannot help speaking 
populist ically. 

Yet, with all this populism there still flickers 
throu^out the United States a certain ambiva¬ 
lence, a faiblesse for the wasps and their glories. 
The pride of the radical intellectuals in the 
patronage of the late Edmund Wilson and of Mr 
Robert Lowell, and the general anglophilia of 
The New York Review show that there is much 
in common between those who think they are the 
sworn enemies of “philistine America” and those 
who are the avowed leaders of the philistines. 

Even in what appears to be distinctive of the 
new culture, namely the idol of individuality, 
there is continuity and not disjunction. The 
primacy of inner experience, or the expansion of 
the imagination, is only a special twist of the 
tradition which asserted the superiority of the 
individual to the authority of traditional institu¬ 
tions. In its European forms, the cult of indivi¬ 
duality was associated with repugnance for 
modem society, for the aridity of the bourgeoisie, 
and for the vulgarity of democracy. The religion 
of art was antithetical to the rule of the people. 
But, in the United States today, populism and 
aestheticism and bohemianism have b^n brought 

’ On The Democratic Idea in America. By Irving 
Kristol. Harper and Row, $5.00. 
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into union in “art for the people,” art as popular 
entertainment. Caiicago, with its huge steel Pablo 
Picasso sculpture outside the municipal building 
where Mayor Daley is master of all that he 
surveys, and the ceramic mural of Marc Chagall 
outside the First National Bank, bespeaks that 
union in the Middle Western heart of Philistia. 

Romanticism was the ultimate parent of all of 
them, and it is not a distortion of their natures 
that they should be united as they are now. 
Present-day America, with all its antagonisms, 
is the heir of romanticism. 


T HIS IS THE SITUATION which is con¬ 
fronted by Mr Irving Kristol in the series of 
elegant and subtly allusive essays which have 
appeared in various American periodicals over 
the past five years and which he has now brought 
together in a slender book of great merit.^ Mr 
Kristol adds something very important to recent 
political discussion in the United States. What 
he adds is the appreciation of civility which is 
the virtue of the citizen and which has been so 
lacking in the debate in recent years about the 
course of American events. The theme of all of 
Mr Kristol’s essays is the tradition of concern for 
the common good: a concern about the confining 
stmeture of institutions and beliefs within whicli 
individual proclivities and group interests are to 
be pursued. Without that concern, a society 
becomes a “mob,” full of clamorous demands 
and without self-discipline. A civil order cannot 
be sustained where a “mob” prevails and where 
impulse, individual desire, and special group 
interest are the only principles which govern 
conduct in the private and public spheres. 

Mr Kristol has a Tacitean tone: like Tacitus, 
he is deeply disturbed by the loss of the “republi¬ 
can virtues” among his fellow-countrymen. Me 
appreciates the wisdom of the founders of the 
American republic, particularly the authors of 
the Federalist Papers, who counted on a self- 
reliant citizenry disciplined by a concern for the 
common good and a realism of judgment which 
led them to cut their coats proportionately to 
their cloth. He thinks that American society has 
gone astray because the tradition of the republi¬ 
can virtues prescribed by the founders of (lie 
American republic has b^n lost in the swelling 
of populistic progressivism. He notes with regret 
the transformation of the sober political philo¬ 
sophy of democracy, albeit fully aware of wnat is 
problematic in democracy, into the “Jacksonian- 
egalitarian-populist transcendental faith in the 
common man,” which sees no limits to the 
capacities of governments or to the bountifulocss 
of nature and man’s contrivances, and which 
views with approval “the enduring mindlessness’ 
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of populistic democracy. He does not hesitate to 
challenge popidism in its most crucial belief 
regarding the virtue of “the people.” He does not 
think that every impulse, desire, or demand 
originating in “the people” has a moral claim to 
execution. He knows that the people can be 
“corrupt”, not just the politicians and “the 
interests.” 

Mr Kristol is resolutely opposed to utopianism 
in politics, in domestic as well as in foreign 
policy. He thinks that utopianism has produced 
in the past half-century a “high minded hypo¬ 
crisy [which] has completely driven statesmanlike 
reasonableness out of the public forum.” He sees 
this utopianism as a product of populism and 
progressivism. He knows that any society needs 
beliefs, but the rigidity and simplicity of ideology 
is damaging; it reinforces passions and causes 
turbulence. He dislikes 

ideologically turbulent societies because they have a 
tendency to barbarize man who may previously 
have bem at least modestly civilized, and to primiti- 
vize ideas that may previously have been at least 
modestly fine and complex.... 

Til is standpoint is one which those who un¬ 
thinkingly accept the postulates which Mr 
Knstol criticises arc quick to call reactionary. 
Such an accusation is simply and simple-mindedly 
wrong because it postulates a dichotomous divi¬ 
sion of political positions into reactionary and 
piogrcssive. Mr Kristol’s position is too complex 
for such treatment. He does not yearn for times 
piist and lost, and he believes in the improvability 
of man’s lot. 


We certainly do have it in our power to make 
improvements in the human estate. But to think we 
have it in our power to change people so as to make 
the human estate wonderfully better than it is, 
icmarkably different from what it is, and in very 
short order, is to assume that this generation of 
Americans can i!o what no other generation in all 
luiman history can accomplish. 


He believes that “many of our institutions— 
political, economic, educational... need sub- 
Maniial reformation”, but he thinks that the 
power of politics in these matters is limited and 
he regards “the exaggerated hopes we attach to 
politics as the curse of our age.” 

He is no partisan of the philistines. He believes 
that philistinism has in the past made for political 
stability, but it was self-defeating because it was 
“lacking in a sense of humanity.” He is as 
critical of what passes for conservatism in the 
hiiited States as he is of the current type of 
hheralism and radicalism. 

American society—^which believra that every 
'wnt is good, as good indeed as any other and 
should and can be satisfied, which refuses to 
acknowledge the legitimacy of institutions, where 


the moral and religious beliefs whkh imposed 
self-restraint have become enfeebled, and where 
whole sections of the population resist or recom¬ 
mend resistance to any moral or governmental 
authority—^is, then, in some serious danger. It 
needs at all times and more now than ever, 
“steadiness of character, deliberativeness of 
mind, and a mild predisposition to subordinate 
one’s own special interests to the public interest.” 
These are the elements of “republican morality”, 
and it is these that Mr lUstol would have 
reinstated. 

Mr Kristol’s views are expounded through 
essays written for particular occasions, and it 
would be unjust to consider this book as a 
comprehensive and exhaustive treatise. Nonethe¬ 
less, the coherence and the depth of his analysis, 
the steady consistency of moral disposition and 
insight, do permit us to raise some questions 
about how fully his analysis accounts for our 
present troubles, and to ask whether implicit in it 
is a recommendation or a set of recommendations 
for getting the better of them. 

Is his diagnosis correct? There is much truth 
in it. The beliefs which American society has 
about itself are indeed important; and the pro- 
gressivist intellectuals with their romantic ideas 
of the primacy of the self, their adversarial atti¬ 
tude towards civil authority, and their belief in the 
virtue of “the people” have contributed much to 
the formation of those beliefs. They must, accord¬ 
ingly, bear some of the responsibility for the 
contemporary American disorder. Intellectuals 
have become very prominent in the United 
States, thanks to the staffing of the television and 
press and certain parts of the civil service by 
intellectuals who share much of the opposition^ 
culture. The image of the immediate world 
offered to—and, to some extent, accepted by—the 
audiences of television and press has come in an 
adulterated way to approximate the image held 
by more or less progressivistic literary and 
social-science intellectuals. 

Intellectuals have focused popular grievances 
and contributed to the populist denigration of 
institutions. This, moreover, has been going on 
for a long time even in the years when intellec¬ 
tuals were not so prominent in the public sphere 
and were thought not to be so influential as they 
have recently become. But intellectuals did not 
create the grievances or the denigratory attitudes. 
They only helped to expand their domain and 
adherence. The continuous expansion of wants 
in America has been, in part, a function of the 
greatly increased productivity of the American 
economy which was not i^dly a creation of 
intellectuals; this continuous expansion of wants 
has much to do with the inflation which, in turn. 
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aggravates the vices which Mr Kristol deplores 
and erodes the virtues which he praises. The belief 
in the possibility of a speedy and definitive 
elimination of inequities in society, e.g., the 
elimination of poverty, and the complete solution 
of the problems associated with the iiyustices 
sulTered by the black population, has certainly 
accentuated the acrimony of political discourse. 
Acrimonious political discourse is one of the 
firmest traditions of the United States, and has 
some connection with populism. The belief in the 
definitive and speedy solution of problems, and 
the inevitable disappointment of such hopes, has 
probably fostered hatred of and withdrawal from 
American society. The expectation of such 
solutions makes their frustration appear to be 
exclusively a result of deliberateQrefusal by those 
in authority to do what clearly lies within their 
powers. The belief that whatever a society needs 
can bo accomplished through political action has 
indeed led to unbridled demands and Rancorous 
disappointment, and it is going to contjliue to do 
so, as long as the primacy and potemty of politics 
are assumed and as long as demands are un¬ 
inhibited. Mr Kristol’s diagnosis holds up very 
well in this regard. 

But can all the features of American society 
which are unsatisfactory be attributed to the 
insufficient observance of the virtues necessary 
for democratic republics, to the deficient practice 
of civil self-restraint, etc.? I do not think that 
Mr Kristol would claim that. Nevertheless, much 
of his analysis could be extended considerably, 
without departing from his main standpoint. For 
example, academic social scientists in the United 
States have contributed to the exacerbation of 
hopes and to some of the consequent disillusion 
over failure to arrive at speedy solutions. It is 
certainly consistent with the views of Mr Kristol, 
who has such a modest estimate of human 
capacities, to acknowledge that many of our 
difficulties are at least in part the product of our 
presumptuous ignorance, of the errors in our 
understanding of ourselves and of our society, 
our incapacity to foresee the future consequences 
of our action, and of our simply not knowing in 
many critical situations just how to resolve the 
diffi^ties. Such a view is implicit in much that 
he says, and it is a pity that he does not make 
this explicit. As to whether our knowledge will 
ever reach that point is another matter, not to be 
discussed here beyond the point of saying that 
recent trends in the growth of such knowledge 
are not very encouraging. A greater judiciousness 
in the assessment of our understanding of the 
world might well be added to the list of those 
virtues needed in a republic. 

Not ail of our tribulations, however, are a 


result of the attrition of “republican virtues.” 
Still, Mr. Kristol has looked at things £rc»n an 
angle which opens up a very large perspective. 
That being so, we may put a second question:' 
What are the prospects of a resurgence of 
“republican virtues,” of the reasonableness and 
self-restraint which our society n^ds as much as 
it needs realistic knowledge and good fortune? 
Mr Kristol’s ironic sobriety is in place here. 
“Not great but not hopeless” must be tfte 
prognosis. 

The grounds which I adduce for this not very 
enthusiastic thesis are the following; the intellec¬ 
tuals of the United States to whom Mr Kristol 
rightly attributes much importance and respon¬ 
sibility are not going to become less important in 
the future. But will they become more respon¬ 
sible? By and large, a survey of the present 
situation does not bring heartening results. One 
of the main reasons for the sombre prospect lies 
in the undiminishing importance of intellectuals: 
modern society cannot dispense with them, and 
even if our governors wished to do so they could 
not. The irreversible commitment of modern 
society to education and to scientific technology 
gives intellectuals a practically impregnable 
position. Certainly for the remainder of iliis 
century, university education will continue to be 
believed an unavoidable necessity; it is likely 
even to be increasingly so. American intellectuals 
have a long oppositional tradition; and although 
it seemed to weaken somewhat from the adminis¬ 
tration of Franklin Roosevelt to the early years of 
the Kennedy administration, the older opposi¬ 
tional attitudes have persisted. They received a 
powerful stimulus to a virulent renewal from the 
student revolution of the 1960s; and although 
that too has subsided, the renewal of radicalism 
with which it was connected left a very tangible 
precipitate. 1 think that its spiritual impact has 
been even deeper than the influence of the 
unemployment at home and the power of 
fascism and Nazism abroad during the 1930s. 
This circumstance offers little hope for the 
renewal of civility, of those “republican virtues" 
praised by Mr Kristol. 

The people of the United States are, further¬ 
more, unlikely to become less demanding of the 
services of government, of provisions for welfare 
and for education. Governments and politic^ 
leaders are not likely to try to re-educate tfiffl 
people to a greater modesty of wants. 'Hlpi 
populistic, hedonistic, individualistic and dgalf-'’ 
tarian ethos is too deeply rooted in the United 
States for the flood of wants and demands to 
recede. This ethos has a history as long as the 
history of the Republic, and it has expanded 
continuously in its scope. No politicians have the 
courage, whatever their inner convictions, to 
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oppose it; and they will, therefore, in their efforts 
to meet the demands of the populace, have to keep 
a vast bureaucracy going; and they will have to 
rely on the intellectuals to help them as experts, 
advisers, administrators, research workers, tech¬ 
nologists, etc. 

Can we expect these nnELi^cruALs to become 
more realistic, more sympathetic with a view 
which asserts the limited capacities of authority 
and its institutions? Can we expect them to b^ 
come less a q^ti ifrian, less oppositional than 
they ha\c he^^The prospect is not hopeless, 
but neither is it reassuring. The universities of 
the United States have long been the home of 
the attitudes which Mr Kristol finds so uncon¬ 
genial; and in the past quarter-century there has 
been a tendency for them to become more so. 
The increasing popularity of the social sciences— 
itij which the word “science” is to be understood 
as in “Christian Science”— means that a techno¬ 
cratic and oppositional culture is being repro¬ 
duced, expanded and diffused over the whole of 
American society as a larger proportion of the 
society passes through the experience of higher 
education. 

Can university administrators and teachers 
show more character than they have over the past 
years?’ Can they educate their pupils out of the 
self-indulgence and opinionatedness of the 
radicals, an4 out of the narrowness of spirit of 
the politically indifferent ones who are quite 
willing to let the devil take the hindmost while 
looking out exclusively for themselves?* 

The universities will certainly produce some 
who practice the republican virtues. Will they be 
enough in number? And how much attention will 
they draw from the politicians, as compared with 
the passionately partisan who appear to have a 
greater capacity to catch the attention of the 
politicians? 

Can the politicians of the United States gain 
more self-confidence in themselves for their 
dealings with intellectuals while avoiding relapse 
into the crudity of bearing and their responsive¬ 
ness to sectional, private and populistic pressures 
which have been characteristic of them in the past? 
Can they demand a better accounting from their 
intellectual collaborators, counsellors, and ser- 

•b' 

*^lr Kristol does devote one of his essays to the 
universities. He is no enthusiast about the universities 
as institutions to aid in the reinstatement of republican 
yirtues. Unfortunately, this essay, while being one of 
me most specific in the book and containing the 
closest to a fairly concrete proposal, is rather dis- 
®PPointi|ng. He makes the reform of the universities 
turn on the establishment of “consumers’ sover¬ 
eignty” within them. 
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vants while avoiding the anti-intellectaal hmtkh- 
ness which has cropped up recurrently in America 
for nearly a century? 

The best feature of the situation is its hetero¬ 
geneity. The country has not gone entirely to the 
dogs; not even the intellectuals have. One can 
take Mr Kristol himself as an example. About 
eight years ago Mr Kristol, who was once the 
managing editor of Commentary and later a 
founding editor of Encounter, began a new 
quarterly journal in New York called The Public 
Interest. To it he has drawn an intellectually 
and morally impressive body of contributors. I 
need mention only Professors James Wilson, 
Daniel Moynihan, Daniel Bell (who is also co¬ 
editor of TTte Public Interest), James Coleman, 
Morris Janowitr, Harry Johnson, Seymour 
Lipset, Nathan Glazer. There are numerous 
others and they are scarcely less weighty. His 
contributors, like himself, have provided a point 
of crystallisation for a liberal, humane, and 
realistic democratic standpoint, a standpoint of 
genuine civility which is expounded with great 
reasonableness and much solid knowledge. They 
have, to a man, stood out against the ravages of 
the oppositional radical populism of the progres- 
sivist intellectuals, academics, publicists, literary 
men and student leaders. They were as steadfast 
when the disorder, through which we have been 
passing, was at its height as they are now when 
conditions and minds are a little less tumultuous. 
Their readership has grown as has their influence. 
They, too, stand in a tradition, the tradition to 
which Mr Kristol repeatedly alludes. It is a 
tradition of civility which was never wholly 
absent in the United States and which has 
survived some pretty hard times—the dreary 
1920s, the temptations of fellow-travelling in the 
1930s and 1940s, the first McCarthyism of the 
1940s and 1950s, and the explosion of student 
revolutionism. The survival of Mr Kristol’s 
quarterly and his growing circle with their un¬ 
ceasing intelligence and sense of proportion are 
as much facts of the present situation in the 
United States as are the much more numerous 
currents which they criticise. 

One point which Mr Kristol does not make in 
his essays is that not everyone, either in the 
intellectual stratum or in the laity, need espouse 
and practice the “virtues” needed by a republic 
for those virtues to be decisively influential. A 
“saving remnant” need not be more than a 
remnant to steady the minds of rulers, publicists, 
and teachers and the more numerous minds 
which are ruled, informed and taught by them. 
Therein lies a modest hope for the country. Mr 
Kristol and his collaborators might themselves 
be the answer to the question about the prospects 
of civility in America. 
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Only to Connect 


**Hello. Is that Aurangabad?” 

Silence. 

“Arc you there? Hello?” 

“This Bombay. We trying to get through.” 

First class hotel room in Bombay, 

Air conditioner rattling heavy wet heat. 

Wife bedded down with fever and dysentery. 
Cockroaches in the bathroom, a company. 
And I struggle to communicate by phone. 
Meanwhile servants pad in and out with 
Pudding and porridge, bland diet. 

Phone rings. “Hello.” 

“This hotel. Trying your call.” 

Minutes tick insects into 
Hours of a bilious monsoon. 

Waiting on the Deccan are 

Ellora and Ajanta Caves 

Near goal of call. And we cannot go. 

Ringaring. “Hellohcllo. 

I'his Bombay. Lost contact. 

No intermediate station. 

Call back. One hour.” 

Our room connects to screened bathroom. 
Each click of toilet light brings 
Cockroaches in. Assaults are futile. 
Cockroaches piston out of toilet roll to floor. 
Soundly hit, they scurry off 
Somewhere into reserve. 

Our first damp days in India. 

Six hours for one call. 

Then, “Hello.” “Hello. This Bombay. 

Nono, impossible to make through. 

Thank you. There is no connexion.” 

I hang up the phone, walk to bathroom. 
Discover there are no screens but open slats 
That let cockroaches in. 

A day lost: reservations not cancelled, 
Cockroaches and dysentery in charge. 

Back to bed I sink into damp sheets 
And taste failure as 
A way of life. 
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Two Poems 


Things of the Past 

**Your great-grandfather was ... 

And Mrs, C, our tart old Scots 
landlady, with her stomping legs, 
four bristles sprouted from her chin- 
wart, she who crisply 

chats away 

about Montrose, founder of her clan, 
as though she’s just now fresh 
from tea with him, 

regards you 

incredulously, a bastard gargoyle 
off some bastard architecture, 
one that simply grew: 

“Not to know 

your great-grandfather! How do 
you live.'' O you Americans!” 

She 

faunot see what freedom it affords, 
your ignorance, 

a space swept 

clear of all the litter of lives 
lived- 

Ant} yet who can dismiss 
her words entirely? It burdens too, 
this emptiness, 

a massive presence 
not a room away that, no matter 
how you hammer at its wall, 
refuses to admit you. 

As though 

you woke and in a place you thought 
familiar, 

then had a sense (what 
is it that has been disturbed?) 
of one you never met 

yet somehow 

know—a look echoing among the dusty 
pictures, 

that myopic glass 
reflecting like a sunset, lingered 
inside trees, 

a meditative smile, 
a breath warm to your cheek, 
ycjpr brow, 

this hand (whose?) 
moving on your blanket in a gesture 
that you fail to recognise 

yet know it as you know 
the taste through oranges of sun¬ 
light working in them still— 


then gone as you began to stir. 

And for a moment dawn seems blurred 
as in a mist, seems wistful 

for a feeling it cannot 

achieve .. . the sun breaks through, 

an instant medleying the leaves. 

Theodore Weiss 


Half-MUe Rows 

^Mounted upon a tool 
no dreamer of idyll knew 
heavy against the broken earth 
looking back at trench of clods 
he feels the meaning of lines 
he never read—sheer plod 
makes plough down sillion/Shine— 

but a poet of masculine hoes 
or painter of feminine sickles 
might find an idyll in this: 

attach tool to tool 
observe the virgin soil 
mount 
then begin 
head cocked 

in ponder of sheared sillion 
and be but a fool mounted 
upon a tool 
dragging a tool; 

or perform 

occasional plodding pirouettes 
to confuse tlie parsed pattern 
conjure up 
field mice 
sparrows 
beetles and such 
diced in midsqueal 
for accents along tlic way. 

Either way 

no painter of sickles 

nor poet of hoes 

would find it idyllic to plow 

half-mile rows. 

James Ballowe 
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The Joycean Triumph 

Ulysses^’ Fifty Years After—By Seamus Deane 


D espite the vast quantities of exegetical 
study expended on Ulysses, little of it has to 
do with what Joseph Frank, in his famous essay of 
1945 called “the perceptual form of Joyce’s 
novel.” The questions we put surely need not 
concern the winner of the Gold Cup at Ascot in 
1904. For the easily discovered answer, no 
matter how skilfully adapted to a critic’s purposes, 
tells us nothing about the relation of this novel 
to its English and continental sources, to its 
contemporary present or to its future in which, 
fifty years later, we now live. It is as rash no 
doubt to attempt to answer these questions as it 
would be foolish to ignore them. 

Part of Joyce’s achievement was his successful 
introduction of erudition into a gcrire which had 
not previously borne its learning well. Intellectual 
vocation had had some grotesque embodiments 
in English fiction before Joyce took it up. Jude 
Fawley, Daniel Deronda, Ernest Pontifex, even 
perhaps Gissing’s Harold Biffen, are strange 
company for Stephen Dcdalus, and not even 
Casaubon, Ladislaw or Dorothea herself makes 
our sen.se of recognition any more emphatic. 
There is Dorian Gray of course, but he reminds us 
of only one aspect of Dedal us. Artist, rebel, 
intellectual, dedicated and scholarly fanatic— 
each one of these poses has a character to repre¬ 
sent it. But Stephen contains them all in both 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and 
Ulysses. He is the first ideologist to appear in 
English or American fiction, the first protagonist 
who did not feel it necessary to inform us of his 
ideas by giving a sermon on the subject. Hardy, 
of course, comes off worst in such a comparison 
with Joyce. Chesterton’s bright remark has its 
force: Hardy “personifies the universe in order 
to give it a piece of his mind.” 

Portrait is the first novel in the English lan- 

Seamus Deane teaches at University College, 
Dublin. He has published several essays and has 
a book of poems coming out from Irish University 
Press this year. 


guage in which a passion for thinking is fully 
presented; Ulysses is the first novel in which the 
activity of thought is the central concern and the 
determining influence on the form. Stephen is 
remarkable bccau.se his capacity for thought is a 
crucial, not an incidental, feature of his per¬ 
sonality. Of those novel-heroes previously men¬ 
tioned there is not one whose outstanding virtue 
is his intelligence. If he is intelligent, that is a 
symptom of the fact that he is admirable in some 
other, more “fundamental” respect. Moreover, 
in Stephen’s case, both in Portrait and in Ulysses, 
the quality of his mind is one of the novel’s 
formal and therefore moral achievements. By 
means of it, the novel is made more intelligible. 
When the quality of the mind of an intelligent 
hero lapses, the result can be disastrous and 
perhaps can also be an ominous commentary on 
the author’s capacity to recognise the nature and 
form of his own intelligence. Lawrence is an 
outstanding example here. In Kangaroo, pub¬ 
lished only a year after Ulysses, we are frequently 
faced with announcements like this; 

Man that is born of woman is sick of himself. 
Man that is born of woman is tired of his day after 
day. And woman is like a mother with a tiresome 
child: what is she to do with him? What is she to 
do with him?—Man, born of woman. 

Molly Bloom had answers and Stephen and 
Leopold Bloom had better questions. The search 
of each of these last two is conducted according 
to the rules of at least a certain dramatic pro¬ 
priety. Stephen thinks in a manner consonant 
with his personality and education; so does 
Bloom. The main point is that their thinking is 
not a series of solemn propositions, opposed by 
its nature to their random feelings. Thfir 
thinking is a mode of experiencing the world; for 
Stephen it is the most comprehensive mode, for 
Bloom, in his incompetence, it is a wished-for 
mode. It does not lead to discursive, essayistic 
interludes in the novel but is itself part of the 
novel’s dramatised form. When it does become 
self-conscious, as in the last two chapters of 
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portrait, we are aware that it is this very con¬ 
sciousness of itself that is being itonically 
dramatised. 

I T IS, 1 BELIEVE, easier to understand Joyce’s 
achievement in this respect by looking to the 
continental tradition of the novel. There the 
theme of intellectual vocation was much more 
deeply rooted and was treated with a subtlety 
quite foreign to the evangelical, female puritan 
spirit which so dominated the sentimental English 
novel. Perhaps Middlemarch more than any other 
single work shows how the innate provincialism 
of the English novel deprived it of a conscious¬ 
ness of itself as a part of a greater European 
culture. This is something conspicuously present 
in the French and, even 
more, in the Russian 
novel of the 19th century. 

One could not imagine 
Crime and Punishment 
or Le Rouge et le Noir 
without the idea of Eur- 
o[ic, especially Christian 
L’lirope, as a living force 
in them, in their tradi¬ 
tions. and in the minds 
('f theii creators. But 
Emma and Great Expec¬ 
tations and Middlemarch 
surviyehappily, and more 
modestly, apart from 
tliat idea. Not until an 
American, Henry James, 
arrived on the scene was 
tl'ic novel in English 
f’uropeaniscd, and the 
Irishman Joyce count¬ 
ered this achievement by 
Anglicising the European 
novel. 

He had the instrument to do so in his own and 
in his country’s Catholicism. The Irish version 
was not of the kind to create in its young men the 
frisson of aesthetic pleasure that passed for 
conviction among French decadents like Huys- 
nians. In En Route, for instance, Durtal has the 
great advantage over Stephen Dedalus of starting 
in a Gothic cathedral in which the De Profundis 
and the Dies Irae are being magnificently played 
md stmg. The Church is before him in all its 
historical splendour and the setting supports the 
exclamation that 

Ah! la vraie preuve du Catholicisme, c'itait cet art 
tfu’il avait fondi, cet art que nul n'a surpassi 
encore! C'itait, en peinture et en sculpture, tes 
Primitifs; les mystiques dans les poisies et dans les 
proses': en musique, c’itait le plain-chant; en 
architecture, c’itait le roman et le gothique. 


Dedahis never had this seduction to yield to or to 
overcome. Yet Huysmans is interesting and 
important for Joyce, much more I would think 
than Wilde could have been, because the French 
author combined various forms of what one 
might call liturgical aestheticism with realism. 
(Val6ry, after all, thought that Huysmans’ work 
had “marqui les iimites du naturalisme.") Besides 
Joyce inverts the typical attitude of a Huysmans 
or of a Wilde by the remarkable sensory hostility 
he has for a Catholicism that simultaneously 
fascinates him intellectually. Unlike Huysmans, 
he was not a man to Catholicise art in the name 
of the liturgy. Instead, he was to become the 
artificer of Catholicism, making of the religion a 
subject matter which had within it a number of 
organising principles which he, Joyce, could put 

into operation for his 
own purposes. 

The advantages he 
gained from this fate or 
this decision for both) 
were many. The greatest 
was that by it he entered 
into the mainstream of 
the European conscious- 
ne.ss, not simply because 
he was of Catholic 
origins but because his 
Catholicism granted him 
an awareness of the 
European heritage from 
which he was in other 
respects separated. The 
story of the Greek 
wanderer Ulysses and 
a selective version of 
Reman Catholic history 
arc the two major 
outlines that emerge 
through that palimpsest 
of cultural maps, the 
landscape of Dublin. Joyce’s great contem¬ 
porary, Thomas Mann, another novelist de¬ 
voted to .the epic analysis of a cultural 
disintegration, spoke of the importance of these 
two aspects of the European experience also. In 
an essay written in 1934 he emphasised the 
importance and vitality of a European culture 
which is based on classical antiquity and Chris¬ 
tianity. Mann’s comment is useful in helping to 
place Joyce. For the latter is obviously a European 
novelist in the sense that Mann is and in the 
sense in which Mann conceives of the idea of 
Europe: 

Say what you will: Christianity, the flower of 
Judaism, remains one of the two pillars upon which 
Western culture rests, the other being Mediterranean 
antiquity_The critique of the twentieth cen¬ 

tury upon the Christian ethic (not to speak of 
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dopna and mytholo^); the changes that come 
about naturally with the flow of life; no matter how 
deep these go, or how transformingly they work, 
they are and will remain superficial effects. They 
can never touch the binding authority of the 
cultural Christianity of the Western world, which 
once achieved cannot be alienated. 

There is a great difference between Huysmans’ 
response to the culture of Christianity (in terms 
of its architecture, music and literature) and 
Mann’s concept of “the cultural Christianity of 
the Western world." It is not wholly explained 
by referring to the political conditions in Ger¬ 
many that year and the consequent defensive 
assertion of value against barbaric forces. To 
understand the difference fully, I believe we must 
recognise the role Joyce has played between the 
era of Huysmars and that of Mann. Joyce 
registered, particularly in Ulysses, a mutation in 
European culttire. He attempts to understand the 
experience of cultural disintegration by forging 
classical antiquity and Christianity into a fable of 
their collapse which would nevertheless be an 
ordered fable, one in which organisation and 
disorganisation would confront one another. Of 
course organisation must win since we are reading 
a novel and one rightly famous for the high 
articulacy of its form. But, on the other hand, we 
witness through that form a failure in which 
Stephen and Bloom share. We also share in it, 
suffer perhaps from their sharing in it, but do not 
suffer it ourselves. The sense of disorganisation 
is therefore all the more present to us because of 
the high degree of organisation the novel reaches 
in presenting it to us. The problem is, how is 
this achievement to be described? Can it be 
recognised in terms of what preceded and of what 
succeeded it? I believe that it can, and that the 
first step towards seeing how is to acknowledge 
the extent to which Ulysses broke the provincial 
bonds of the main tradition of English fiction. 
In doing so, it introduced into the European 
novel a parodied form of the English novel, to 
the final and mutual benefit of both. 


I N isoo MADAME DE staHl explained the 
English predominance in the novel by pointing 
to the particularly important role which family 
life played in English culture. Her implicit 
comparison is always, of course, with France; 
at this stage she is still almost completely igno¬ 
rant of Germany. The novel, she explains, is a 
particularly modern literary genre fitted by its 
nature to express the delights and tensions of 
married (or unmarried) love. Because of this 
fa mil ial bias women played a vital role in the 
development of the novel, both as authors and 
readers. They had more freedom and education 


in England than elsewhere. They therefore wrote 
and read novels about the family life which they 
dominated. There are flaws in this argument but 
its general truth seems to be unquestionable. The 
English novel displays a liking for and an interest 
in domestic bliss which no other novelistic 
tradition can equal. Madame de Stael was willing 
to attribute this to England’s Protestantism. So, 
too, during and after the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars were the English, since their 
Protestantism and their chauvinism combined 
nicely in the image of family Bible-reading round 
the fireside. With the rise of the Victorian middle 
classes there also came into being a powerful 
censorship of the treatment of domestic love in 
literature by setting, in Chesterton’s words, 
“certain verbal limits” which ensured “that every 
writer shall draw the line at literal physicid 
description of things socially concealed.” This 
cosy moralism, this strain of familial sentimen¬ 
tality and hearthside English scenes get full 
expression in Dickens, and from him they 
radiated even more strongly through the English 
novel of Joyce’s youth. 

This is the provincial tradition which he 
inherited. The force of anti-French propaganda 
in the early part of the century had been such that 
the writer, especially one distinguished by his 
“ideas” (usually little more than anti-conventional 
social sentiments of as great an antiquity as the 
conventional ones he opposed), was stiU liable, 
when he appeared in the English novel, to be 
thought of as foreign, sexually promiscuous or 
outspoken, elegant in peasant surrotmdings, 
Bohemian in middle-class sihiations. Figures as 
relatively minor as Lydgate or Fitzpiers are good 
examples of the type, although Heathcliff and 
Rochester belong to this category too. Their 
Byronic ferocity separates them, of course, from 
the others, and is perhaps all the more impressive 
because it is a function of their personalities as 
such and not merely an indication of the fact 
that they arc artists and therefore odd or different. 

The standard approach to the writer, epito¬ 
mised in a novel like Gissing’s New Grub Street, 
was to picture him as torn between the demands 
of the Market and of Art. Almost nothing of this 
survives into Joyce, either in Portrait or in 
Ulysses. Joyce changes the wearisome, discursive 
idiom by which the act of writing and the fate of 
being a writer were seen as social activities which 
led to social problems. In his work, writing 
becomes an existential act; being a writer becomes 
an existential state. Even more, Stephen in 
Ulysses is not a writer at all. He is an inteUectual, 
concerned to define himself in terms which are 
more extensive and precise than those available 
to the common man, Bloom. As in Portrait, our 
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sense of Stephen is controUed by the fact that he 
must find an epistemology of art before he can 
write. Writing does not depend on certain well- 
worn rebellious attitudes towards convention. 
It depends on the questioning, at a high pitch, of 
the nature of the relation between the perceiving 
artist and the perceived world; and the relation 
between this and the transposition of it into 
fiction. To be an artist, one must be an intellectual 
first. Val6ry had anticipated Joyce in this, in 
some ways, but it is in conjunction with Valery 
that Joyce’s conception of the role of the artist 
needs to be understood. Stephen Dedal us is 
closer to Monsieur Teste than he is to any figure 
in English fiction. Ulysses is, after all, the greatest 
novel in the Symbolist tradition. And the 
Symbolists were, after all, French. 

So, the British tradition which Joyce inherited 
was in a peculiarly emphatic state of provincial¬ 
ism, proceeding as it was, with a sort of insolent 
mediocrity, to lose itself in what Chesterton 
described as “a thing being everywhere called 
‘Art’, the Greek Spirit, the Platonic Ideal, and 
so on.” These elements persist, of course, in 
Joyce, but not in that isolation which so dates and 
disfigures Esther Waters or Dorian Gray. Indeed, 
Moore and Wilde, more than most, entirely 
fulfilled the coarse public notion of the artist as a 
sort of Frenchified dandy—the notion which was 
so prevalent a part of the long propaganda war 
between England and France in which these two 
were comfortably ensnared. Because of it, they 
do not belong to the modern movement in any 
real sense. They are minor 19th-century figures 
with all the major 19th-century features. Joyce 
incorporates these features in Stephen’s aesthetic 
aspirations and goes far beyond in setting these 
aspirations in a wide European context which, by 
virtue of its Catholic overtones, is uniform with 
the young man’s personal experience and by 
virtue of its literary allusion is uniform with his 
inherited literary tradition. The most salient fact 
about Ulysses, however, is that it breaks the basic 
mould of the bourgeois novel in England, the 
family unit in terms of which all social groupings 
had been previously seen, and substitutes for it, 
first, a parodied version of the family and second, 
the strange isolated figure of the outcast artist to 
whom exile is a supreme value and simultaneously 
a great disaster. Stephen’s true forerunner is 
Jujjen Sorel. In Ulysse.s, Stephen is merely an 
artist-figure, not an artist. He is not engaged on 
any great work of art as such. His interest is in 
the creation of himself. Unlike Julien he has no 
astounding national history by which he can 
achieve self-definition. Where Julien craves 
relation'ship through action, Stephen con¬ 
templates its necessity inactively. 
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Julten itait me d’ambition «t non pas de vaniti. 
Mathilde wonders, 

S'il y a une revolution, pourquoi Julien Sorel ne 
Jouerait-il pas le role de Roland, ei mot celui de 
Madame Roland? 

Julien’s Napoleonic image of himself is equalled 
by Stephen’s Daedalan self-modelling; one has 
social and political overtones, the other classical 
and aesthetic ones. But the Napoleonic image 
only has force in a Revolutionary situation. 
France supplied that in good mea-sure. For 
Stephen the only kind of revolution available to 
his consciousness was a theological, not a political 
one—heresy, in other words. As an artist there¬ 
fore he was not simply a heretic. He was a 
Napoleon of art; an imperious magical Daedalus 
who overcame the uproar of the revolution, 
mastered it and stilled it into the perfect silence 
of his own magnificent personality. Thus Ulysses 
is a novel speckled with heretical references that 
co-exist with literary references in a sardonic 
collusion. Joyce has no French Revolution to 
look back on like Stendhal; he has no Nazi 
terror to face like Thomas Mann; but he has, in 
the heretical tradition of Catholicism, his own 
great image of disintegration which can be allied 
to his own and to his country’s experience; and 
he has, in the English provincial novel, as in the 
Irish middle-class scene, the social unit in terms 
of which the disintegration can be both mirrored 
and viewed. Inevitably then, the family is paro¬ 
died in Ulysses. Its renowned unity and bliss is 
to be exploited there for the purpose of giving 
shape to a sense of breakdown for which all 
European history provides the material. 

C onceiving of joyce in this way allows 
us to recognise him as the creator of a hero, 
Stephen, who occupies in modern European 
culture a position exactly half-way, morally 
speaking, ^tween that of Julien Sorel and 
Adrian Leverkiihn. Stephen’s break with the 
acknowledged pieties of fomily life is, in terms of 
English fiction and Irish Catholicism, exactly 
like Levcrkiihn’s break in Dr Faiistus with 
traditional tonality in terms of tlic German 
musical tradition. Stephen’s parody of the image 
of the family in the Trinity and the Holy Family 
is, like Leverkiihn’s parody of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony in the cantata The Lamentation 
of Dr Famtus, an ironic exploitation of cultural 
and traditional images. If we remember that 
Leverkiihn was to some extent at least modelled 
in his capacity as a musician on Arnold Schoen¬ 
berg, the following remark by Mann has a sharp 
relevance: 

For there's no question about it: Music as well as the 
other arts—and not only the arts—is in a crisis 
which sometimes seems to threaten its very life. In 


literature that crisis is sometimes concealed by an 
ironic traditionalism. But Joyce, for example, to 
whom 1 am closer in some ways than might ap(^r, 
is quite as outrageous to the mind trained in the 
classical romantic, realistic traditions as Schoenberg 
and his followers. Incidentally, 1 can’t read Joyce 
cither, if only because one has to be born into 
English culture to do so. 

This seems true. English, not Irish, culture is 
important here, because it is fundamentally 
English culture, especially in its literary aspect, 
which is being parodied, even though the context 
is an Irish and European Catholic one. 

So instead of Napoleon or Beethoven, Roland 
or Nietzsche, Joyce has God the Father or 
Shakespeare, Sabellius or Arius, Christ or 
Parnell as the figures against which his hero 
defines his relationship to all that surrounds and 
all that resides within him. Of course these 
cultural heroes whose names are totemistic 
operate in the various novels at a level of high 
irony or, sometimes, gross sarcasm. Comparisons 
with names like these are odious for provincial 
youths. Altamira's conversation, however, gives 
Julien a glimpse of the way by which the gap 
between an ideal and a mediocre reality might 
be leapt. 

Faut-il voler, faut-il se vendre? pen.sa Julien. Cette 
question i'arreta tout court. 11 passa le reste de la 
nuit d lire i'histoire de la Revolution. 

In the first chapter of Ulysses^ Stephen allows the 
witty but shallow Irishman, Mulligan, and the 
dull Englishman, Haines, to expound riiock- 
versions of his programme in self-definition, thus 
escaping mockery himself by his usual tactic of a 
silence which satirises them by its implicit refusal 
to commit itself to words, even while acknow¬ 
ledging that the words of others are fair approxi¬ 
mations. So we have Mulligan talking about 
Hamlet and Shakespeare and algebra to make 
fun of Haines; and Haines making fun of himself 
by talking about “The Father and the Son idea. 
The Son striving to be atoned with the Father,” 
while Mulligan finally sings the ballad of Joking 
Jesus which incorporates the same kind of rela¬ 
tionship. The humour reflects on the subsidiary 
characters; the implicit seriousness of the 
enterprise is preserved, by his weary hauteur, 
with Stephen. And in Dr Faustus, the same kind 
of cross-referencing between, for example, 
Christ, Beethoven, the Garden of Gethsemane. 
and Adrian’s bitter “sleep in peace” in the 
Lamentation, is developed for the same irooic- 
tragic effect. It is, indeed, noticeable that each ot 
these diabolic heroes, Julien, Stephen and Adrian, 
is not only set against more traditional but 
ineffectual characters like Monsieur de la Mole, 
Bloom, and ZIeilblom, but that each also has a 
Mephistophelean comrade like Altamira, Mulli¬ 
gan or Adrian’s very real devil (whose dcraonism 
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is refracted through a variety of subsidiary 
characters like Breisacher). In this intermediate 
personality we sec tradition debased and revolu¬ 
tion vulgarised. The hero can thus, by simple 
contrast and satirical commentary, appear the 
more formidable by having the inherent weak¬ 
nesses of his position absorbed by someone else. 
There is a kind of undergraduate insolence and 
cleverness natural to Stephen’s attitude, but 
Mulligan bears the blame for most of it. 

Ulysses has the parodied family as its central 
metaphor and the stream-of-consciousness as its 
central technique. The two naturally have a close 
relationship. But first, it is worth looking at the 
various deformations to which the traditional 
family unit is subjected by Joyce. Stephen’s 
family is broken. He has betrayed his mother and 
been betrayed, or at least disillusioned, by his 
father. He regards himself as a son who must 
create his own parents, since his actual parents, 
and Ireland and Catholicism, his symbolic 
parents, are unsatisfactory. He is a heretic in the 
sense that he conceives of (literally) the child- 
parent relationship in a non-traditional manner. 
Hence his links with Photius, Valentine, Arius, 
Sabellius, all of them heretics with respect to the 
dogmatically accepted relationship between God 
the Father and God the Son. This theological 
question of the Trinity is itself parodied on the 
human level by the relations between the members 
of the Holy Family. 

—Qui vous a mis dans cettefichueposition? 

— C’est le pigeon, Joseph. 

The pigeon, or dove, representing the Holy 
Ghost, and inspiration, links both the Trinity and 
the Holy Family, \ia the bird image, which is 
reminiscent of Daedalus and his son Icarus, to 
the artist who is parent to his own work. The 
Word takes flesh, the inspired artist or Virgin 
gives birth to a cultural hero like Christ or Icarus 
or Hamlet. And, of course, as there is a sense in 
which Christ is his own father, theologically 
speaking, so is Hamlet his own father artistically 
speaking. Consequently the image which grows 
out of the multiple parodies of family relation¬ 
ship is that of the embryonic growth of the artist, 
of literary tradition, of Mrs Purefoy’s baby, of 
heretical tradition to the point where parturition 
IS achieved and we are presented with the finished 
tiling . . . the work of art, the epic myth crystal¬ 
lised around the Icaiian, Cnrist-like hero, 
Stephen. 


T hat is largely Stephen’s view of the 
situation, not Joyce’s. For Bloom is also a 
member of a family which suffers breakdown. 
He is a father who h^ lost a son, a husband who 
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has lost a wife, a Jew who has lost his homeland, 
his tradition, his own father through suicide and 
apostasy. He is a son without a father, and a 
father without a son. He is Christ and Joseph 
simultaneously, but not continuously for he is 
unable to grasp the various relationships in which 
he has become entwined. Yet although the 
patterns are blurred to him the substance of 
relationship, sympathy, is in his po.ssession. With 
Stephen, the reverse is true. He sees all the 
patterns but understands them to be founded 
upon a void into which he might sink: 

A father, Stephen said, battling against hopeless¬ 
ness, is a necessary evil. He wrote the play in the 
months that followed his father’s death, if you hold 
that he, a greying man with two marriageable 
daughters, with thirtyfive years of life, nel mezzo 
del cummin di nostra vita, with fifty of experience, is 
the beardless undergraduate from Wittenberg then 
you must hold that his seventyyear old mother is 
the lustful queen. No. The corpse of John Shake¬ 
speare does not walk the night. From hour to hour 
it rots and rots. He rests, disarmed of fatherhood, 
having devised that mystical estate upon his son. 
Boccaccio’s Calandrino was the first and last man 
who felt himself with child. Fatherhood, in the 
sense of conscious begetting, is unknown to man. It 
is a mystical estate, an apostolic succession, from 
only begetter to only begotten. On that mystery and 
not on the madonna which the cunning Italian 
intellect flung to the mob of Europe the church is 
founded and founded irremovably because founded, 
like the world, macro- and microcosm upon the 
void. Upon incertitude, upon unlikelihood. Amor 
rnatris, subjective and objective genitive, may be the 
only true thing in life. Paternity may be a legal 
fiction. Who is the father of any son that any son 
should love him or he any son? 


own fatho*, each man is, like Stephen, sui generis, 
alone and doomed, if he is to be fully human, to 
realise himself by giving birth to a full conception 
of himself as artist does to hero. The Trinity and 
Shakespeare and Daedalus are analogues for 
Stephen’s search for a rationale and a technique 
by which he might realise his own identity. This 
is the novel’s concern and this concern surely 
explains its executive brilliance. The form of the 
novel is a disruption of the linear form assumed 
by the bourgeois familial novel of the Victorian 
era. Its various complicated and cinematic 
techniques are devoted to the elucidation of a 
new experience of what appears from the familial 
point of view to be a diabolical resolve to live 
alone, but is in fact not so much a choice as a 
necessity. How after all, do Bloom and Stephen 
part? Like men in a Beckett novel: 

Standing perpendicular at the same door and on 
different sides of its base, the lines of their vale¬ 
dictory arms, meeting at any point and forming 
any angle less than the sum of two right angles. 

Bloom remains to feel “the cold of interstellar 
space,’’ remember the dead, see the dawn, bump 
his head on re-entering the house and so on. 
Stephen has gone. We are in a world of objects, 
bowing again under the hailstorm of data, 
remembered and freshly experienced, a comic, 
gargantuan and meaningless world. Only Molly’s 
delight in the processes of love and fcmaleness, 
delight in fecundity itself, is left. But the delight 
is without a goal unless Stephen can contrive one 
for it. Bloom cannot. 


This passage seems central. Generally, we are 
told that Bloom is the true hero of Ulysses 
because of his seeking for relation, his sympathy 
and his final reconciliation with Molly after the 
meeting with Stephen. Such a reading has un¬ 
doubtedly its persuasive aspects, but it does not 
satisfactorily explain the fact that Bloom’s 
relationships are all abortive, even if touchingly 
so; and it leaves Molly’s soliloquy high and dry 
at the end of the novel, an unnecessary appendix 
to Bloom’s triumph. But if instead we think of 
Bloom as a sympathetic mao who is defeated— 
let’s not make too much of that breakfast in bed— 
the novel assumes a more ample and satisfying 
shape. The defeat is at least pathetic, almost 
tragic, certainly complete. For the father has 
found no son, the son no father. The myth of 
the madonna, the virginal chastity so grotesquely 
epitomised in Gerty McDowell, is rejected. There 
is no Holy Family myth re-established in a 
bourgeois setting here. Instead we have a 
negotiated and calculated peace between the 
middle-cla.ss Jew and his Irish wife. The family 
unit does not exist except in comic terms. It is 
replaced by the Trinity in which each man is his 


T he catechism of the Ithaca chapter takes 
the naturalism of the 19th-century novel to 
the point where it becomes a parody of itself. 
Malraux has a fine phrase for this sort of thing 
when he is talking about the cinema; “Photo¬ 
graphy . . . has no scope for fiction.’’ By this he 
means that the simple recording of what happens 
is futile. It does not constitute art because it 
denies the possibility of structure. Editing is what 
makes the film an art form, because it substitutes 
the artist’s ordered meaning for the camera’s 
orderly lack of it. But there are also techniques 
like that of the close-up or the long shot which 
break up the defined space of the photograph 
(still or moving) into different levels, so that there 
is a system of cross-referencing immediately 
available by means of which we can be presented 
with a complicated and continuous meanipg. 

Naturalism has been as native to the novel as 
to the film. Its inherent tendency towards docu¬ 
mentary inertness, one well demonstrated at the 
close of the 19th century (Gissing and Zola), is 
evaded by Joyce even while he manages at the 
same time to retain all the sensory immediacy 
which naturalism was able to grant. He did this, 
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of course, by his adoption of the stream-of- 
consciousncss technique, whereby we are allowed 
to re-experience the exact effect of what the 
characters experience while, at the same time, by 
the breaking of levels or cross-referencing, we 
understand its significance more fully than they 
can. Stephen and Bloom each represent the 
extremes towards which Joyce's techniques tend 
to veer. Stephen is forever speaking in terms of 
a fiatterned, Bloom in terms of a patternless, 
experience. Both, of course, are caught in the 
total fiction. R. P. Blackmur described its formal 
tension best, perhaps, when he spoke of Stephen’s 
gesture of aesthetic disdain as a means of re¬ 
pudiating the world and Bloom’s realistic 
description as a means of recovering it. The two 
movements are interlocked in a tension which 
we can casually ascribe to Joyce’s love-hate 
relationship to Dublin, and more fully now per¬ 
haps to an attitude towards a cultural crisis which 
had overtaken his social class, leaving him to 
find a means of identity outside the decayed 
social frame into which he, like so many other 
huropcans, had been born. 

But there is a paradox here. The stream-of- 
consciousncss technique is reputedly one by 
means of which the author absents himself from 
his fiction—comparatively speaking at least. It 
is certainly held to be at one end of the narrative 
spectrum which is closed at the other by the 
convention of the omniscient author. This is the 
basis for Joseph Frank’s discussion of Joyce in 
his essay on spatial form. 

Yet a close reading of Ulysxes does not support 
either Frank or the general idea of what the 
stream-of-consciousness method entails. One 
reason for this is, I believe, that Joyce uses the 
technique for largely satirical purposes and in 
doing so converts its renowned aims to others 
quite opposite. He differs from Dujardin, 
Richardson, Virginia Woolf, Thomas Wolfe, 
Faulkner and others in that he does not use the 
mcihod straightforwardly by imitating the voice 
of liis characters as he depicts their inner con¬ 
sciousness. He caricatures them. He uses them 
as a ventriloquist uses his dummy, pretending 
that they are speaking while at the same time 
letting us see how skilled he is to make us so 
believe. The consciousness of Gerty McDowell, 
for instance, is very cruelly caricatured by allow¬ 
ing her pap-fed romanticism to run its arc of 
desire like the rocket or like the Mass being said 
in the nearby chapel. Obviously she is not aware 
of these parallels. Bloom merely pronounces some 
of them. The author is the controlling agent here 
even while pretending not to be. Joyce is most 
present when apparently quite absent. Tbe effect 
is the well-known satiric one generated by Swift 
on various occasions; the reader is lulled into 
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thinking he is listening to the hack writer or to 
Gerty when in fact many signs in the narrative 
indicate Swift and Joyce. The whole secret is of 
course one of disguised tone, at which both 
authors are masters. 

Even when the caricaturing intent has gone 
and we are in a more simply imitative situation, 
the system of different referential levels keeps the 
satiric bias prominent. Stephen is always being 
seen in the context of Bloom and Bloom in the 
context of Stephen, so that the author and 
reader enjoy an advantage over the character 
even while the pretence, the fiction, is that the 
reader is himself subject to the inconsequence of 
the character’s consciousness. The stream-of- 
consciousness technique then is one which 
usually dwells on the random and minute or 
apparently minute detail. But in Joyce the detail 
is constantly controlled by the satirical purpose. 
The solipsism of the novel is not so much a 
peculiar characteristic of its people; it is repre¬ 
sentative of their state. Tliis is the cultural 
phenomenon analysed by a narrative device 
which nevertheless insists that we recognise the 
degree to which solipsism has become a necessary 
assumption for the act of communication. Joyce 
plays up this paradox endlessly. 

The satiric approach he adopted in this novel 
gives it a formal coherence whiemis the result of 
great wealth of detail being married to multiple 
interpretative patterns in and through the nature 
of the main protagonists. Bloom and Stephen, 
and not imposed by any solemnising need on the 
author’s part to defend a particular ideology or 
attitude. Again, the most immediate comparison 
would be with the persistent ironic tone that 
pervades Mann’s work and liglitens its massive 
structure by its line tact and balance. Goethe’s 
almost overpowering presence in Lotte in Weimar 
is restrained by the delicate mockery of the 
Goethean style in that novel, Shakespeare is not 
an overbearing presence in Ulysses because the 
context is always placing him into a dense 
pattern of popularisation, quotation, insult, 
biographical extravagance and humour. 

The erudition displayed in the novel is also 
palatable because it is so consistently and often 
so comically functional. Joyce has had a more 
pervasive influence on the modern novel than has 
Mann because his treatment of isolation pro¬ 
duced a hero who, in the various misreadings we 
give him, is an iconoclastic young rebel devoted 
to great and precise learning for the sake of 
expressing his sense of futility. He shows how 
bankrupt the tradition is by quoting time and 
again from its once solvent account to remind us 
that he knows what was. And what is. Stephen 
may be less attractive than Bloom but he is more 


of an object-lesson. He seems to prove th at, 
in this apocalyptic situation, art is either the only 
effective therapy or possibly the only therapy, 
effective or not, although sympathy and pleasure 
are minor possibilities. Ait as therapy creates 
virtuosity; one form of virtuosity is eccentric 
learning brought in from all points of the com¬ 
pass to a very highly defined and modem centre. 
In such a case, tone is all important. It must be 
maintained with the continuous delicacy which 
the overbearing weight of the material demands. 
Joyce was the first in a now respectably-old 
modem tradition to sustain this tone to the point 
of exhaustion. 

John Barth has spoken of the literature of 
exhaustion as if it were a new genre. Perhaps it 
is. Joyce is certainly its presiding deity. Nabo¬ 
kov’s displays of erudition and humour, Beckett’s 
and Barth’s constant ducking through epistemo¬ 
logical hoops ripped from traditional barrels, 
Sartre’s abandonment of literature for ideology. 
Borges, Robbe-Grillet, Nathalie Sarraute, all of 
them owe much to Joyce and the experimental 
movement which he began. The one common 
interest among them is the question of the nature 
and function of writing itself. Many novels have 
been written about the act of writing a novel. 
Some have followed Joyce in their awareness of 
the fact that a novel is a book and, as such, is 
condemned, like the dictionary or encyclopaedia, 
but to a lesser degree, to suffer the arbitrary 
serial nature of print itself. It is also a consistent 
feature of such writing that its formal controls 
are so self-qonscious that they become a kind of 
game, one favourite variant of which is to pretend 
tliat one is playing without formal controls. The 
subjectivism of such works is so systematic that 
the result is an impression of severe imper¬ 
sonality—^Beckett and Robbe-Grillet would be 
perhaps the best examples of this. But Ulysses 
is the earliest such example. 


F inally, one has to take into account the 
the kind of criticism which Joyce has pro¬ 
voked. It is as curious in relation to the main 
stream of critical writing as was Ulysses or 
Finnegans Wake to the main stream of the novel. 
But it is not a new criticism in any speculative 
sense. Indeed the kind of speculation one dis¬ 
covers in this field is of a biblical, exegetical kind, 
refining certain basic truths out of the text, 
reading anagramatically, acrostically, allegori¬ 
cally, anagogically. On the other hand there is 
the Reader’s Guide sort of criticism, which is 
really a very elaborate and sometimes useful, 
sometimes inane, textual apparatus. What strikes 
one here is how expert the reader has become. 
We already talk glibly of Joyce experts, Proust 
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experts and so on. Something is obviously both 
wrong and inevitable here. It is wrong because 
one senses the loss of distinction between the 
author and his public. Joyce becomes the preserve 
of his experts, not the property of the world 
public. In a b^utiful essay, published in 1936, 
Walter Benjamin described this phenomenon in 
relation to film. One passage (in Illuminations) ran: 

Thus, the distinction between author and public is 
about to lose its basic character. The difference 
becomes merely functional; it may vary from case to 
case. At any moment the reader is ready to turn 
into a writer. As expert, which he has become 
willy-nilly in an extremely specialised work process, 
even if only in some minor respect, tlie reader gains 
access to authorship. In the Soviet Union work 
itself is given a voice. To present it verbally is a part 
of a man’s ability to perform the work. Literary 
licence is now founded on polytechnic rather than 
specialised training and thus becomes common 
property. 

The truth of this for Joyce criticism is all too 
apparent. His Ulysses is a complicated score that 
can be played in as many ways as there are 
conductor-experts—the Dublin expert, the Jesuit 
specialist, the classical-references, the literary 
allusions, the Irish history expert. Every reader 
is an expert in Joyce depending on the reader’s 
speciality. This is not so much a tribute to 
Joyce’s omnivorous knowledge as it is to the 
strange epic and yet democratic form of his 
work. It is, after all, the odyssey of a specialist, 
Stephen, and the homme moyen sensuel. Bloom. 

It is a secret book and yet an open one, cul¬ 
minating with its fascinating formal propriety in 
a soliloquy which is also an interior monologue, a 
public and a private act simultaneously. We will 
continue to accumulate our specialist knowledge 
of what the text conceals.* But everything it 
conceals it also reveals if only we look long and 
sharply enough. Joyce is one of the liberators of 
the mass consciousness of the 20th century. He 
exmplifies it in its sympathetic inconsequence in 
Bloom and in its splintered but undeterred 
specialisms in Stephen. Their obsessions arc ours, 
as they are Leverkiihn’s and Julien Sorel’s. When 
all coherence is indeed gone, and the family, the 
revolution, the musical tradition have all been 
transmogrified into something else, what is to 
be done? Even to understand is not enough. One 
must live through the collapse, alone. The lone¬ 
liness is the basis for pride; but it has its in¬ 
tolerable aspects. Qu’on m'aime, says noire 
pjyfan, notre provincial. Qu’on m’aime. 

* See recent Joyce literature: Richard Ellmann, 
VIvsses on the Liffey (Faber & Faber, £3.50; Oxford 
University Press, N.Y., 56.95); Frank Budgen. James 
Joyce and the Makirg of Ulysses and Other Writings 
(Oxford University Prras, £3.50, paper £1); and 
Anthony Burgess’ forthcoming Joyceprick (Andr6 
Oeutsch). 
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The Torso of Greatness 

On Young Weizntann—By JR. H. S. Crossman 


I F CHAIM WEiZMANN WAS a man of prophetic 
vision he was also a calculating politician; if 
he was an austmt scientist of great intellectual 
achievement he was also a shrewd businessman 
who could enjoy the fleshpots of material success. 
If services rendered were seldom forgotten 
neither were grudges. Generous to a defeated 
enemy for whom he felt respect he could be 
petty and vindictive to the ruck he despised. He 
had the magnanimity of the despot but it was 
often matched by the reckless exploitation of 
those dedicated to his service. 

A man of all the talents he was also a man of 
all the passions, great and small. But by the time 
he reached maturity this wild variety of behaviour 
was kept under control not only by sheer will¬ 
power but also by an ironic detachment whidh 
prevented him tearing a passion to tatters, and by 
a rich streak of Jewish humour which enabled 
him to see the absurdity of all pretensions 
including his own. In public however this 
wonderful gaiety and irreverence was kept in 
strict control. All the public was shown were the 
qualities they had bwn taught to expect and 
revere. Only his intimates could appreciate the 
contrast between Weizmann the myth and 
Weizmann the man and so appreciate the real 
basis of his greatness. 

But what were the beginnings of that greatness 
and hovr did they emerge? An investigation of the 
upbringing of great men and the sources of their 
greatness is never easy. If a statesman, for example, 
comes from a humble background there will often 
be no reliable written records and the few facts 
available will have been obscured by his own distor¬ 
ting hindsight as well as by the romantic saga with 
which the media usually provide the famous 
before they reach their middle age. This is cer¬ 
tainly true in the case of Chaim Weizmann whose 
career is amply documented from the time of his 
visit to England in 1903. But almost the only 
literary source for his early life is his auto¬ 
biography. Considering all the circumstances, 

* The Letters and Papers of Chaim Weizmann. 
General editor Meyer Weisgal. Series A: Letters. 
Vol. 1; Summer ISSS-October 1902. Edited by 
Leonard Stein in collaboration with Gedalia Yogev. 
(1968). Vol. II: 5 November 1902-end August 1903. 
Edited by Barnet Litvinoif in collaboration with 
Gedalia Yogev. (1971). Vol. Ill: September 1903- 
December IW. Edited by Barnet Litvinoff. (1972). 
Oxford University Press, £3.15, £3.50, £3.50. Oxford 
University Press, New York, (10.25, (14.50, (14.50. 


Trial and Error (published 1949) was a notable 
literary and historic achievement—the dignified 
retrospect of an old and rather weary Jewish 
statesman, enlivened by a number of carefully 
observed pen-pictures of his fellow-Zionists as 
well as by lively but obviously oft-told anecdotes 
of his long political career. But Weizmann was 
already 67 when he completed the first draft of 
Book 1, which takes us to the Balfour Declaration. 
When the completed work was finally revised in 
1948 he was nearly blind and relying more and 
more on the research and drafting skill of the 
distinguished New York writer, Maurice Samuel. 
One had to assume that his recollections of home 
life in the Jewish Pale and of his University days 
in Germany and Switzerland had lost the jagg^ 
edges of actuality and been smoothed and roun¬ 
ded in the telling. But apart from the memories of 
his contemporaries, including his wife Vera, there 
was no means of checking or supplementing an 
old man’s picture of far-off days. 

The publication, therefore, of the first three 
volumes of his collected letters and papers is an 
event of some historical importance.^ A vast 
archive has been amassed at Rehovot and 
apparently it was the intention of the editors to 
publish every scrap of what he wrote apart from 
his strictly scientific papers. The dimensions of the 
enterprise are indicated by the fact that these 
three volumes, which only cover the ill- 
documented period before he .settled in Manches¬ 
ter, comprise 1400 large pages and each is 
equipped with an excellent introductory chapter 
summarising the events described as well as an 
elaborate apparatus of explanatory notes and 
appendices. The editors and publishers have both 
done an outstanding job. But whether an opera¬ 
tion on this scale—it will run to 20 or moie 
volumes—is worthwhile can be judged not 
unfairly from these first volumes. 

I STARTED READING THEM in a somewhat sceptical 
mood but I am now convinced that—at least 
when we are dealing with this early period, where 
the evidence is so scanty—every letter, however 
formal, is worth printing in full and annotating 
with the care and scholarship here displayed. 
The editors have lovingly pieced together one part 
of the jigsaw and these three volumes present the 
first authoritative picture of Weizmann as he was 
in his twenties—at least as he revealed himself m 
his correspondence. Moreover, they reveal that 
there are important differences between the myth 
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of the past he laboriously dictated in the 1940s and 
the real man—^the brilliant university lecttuw 
who was also earning 3,000 marks a year by his 
chemical discoveries; the ambitious Zionist 
politician already plotting to challenge Herd's 
leadership; and the ardent lover who had just 
switched his affections from a worthy Zionist 
comrade to a dashing, beautiful young medical 
student called Vera Khatzman with scarcely an 
idea what Zionism was about. 

Disappointingly the letters tell us virtually 
nothing about school and undergraduate days. 
Letter 1 of Volume I is, of course, the famous 
epistle composed by the boy of 11 to the teacher 
who prepared him for admission to the Pinsk 
secondary school, and it ends with the words: 

“Let us carry our ban¬ 
ner lO ZION AND RETURN 
TO OUR FIRST MOTHER 
UPON WHOSE KNEES WE 
WERE BORN.— For why 
should we look to the 
Kings of Europe for 
compassion that they 
should take pity upon us 
and give us a resting- 
place? In vain! All have 
decided: the jew must 
DIE, but England will 
nevertheless have mercy 
upon us. In conclusion 
to Zion I — Jews — to 
Zion! let us go.” 

Ala.s, it stands out like 
an obelisk in the desert. 

Extensive research has 
added only a few scraps 
to this school-boy pro¬ 
nouncement. Indeed the 
next letter of any signifi¬ 
cance is written nine 
j cars later—a note to his 
fellow student in Berlin, 

Leo Motzkin, despera¬ 
tely asking for the 20 marks he is owed for coach¬ 
ing. But then the letters begin to flow in a regular 
stream. Suddenly there emerges from the shadows 
the indigent, impetuous Privatdozent. We can at 
last check Trial and Error by some reliable 
contemporary evidence. 


W hat strikes me on first reading is the 
combination of intellectual maturity and 
cmfttional instability that Weizmann at this 
period displays. As a chemist of brilliant promise 
he had already earned recognition in industry as 
well as in the university. In the Zionist movement 
he was already the highly articulate leader of a 
group Qf young radical intellectuals who repu¬ 
diated the condescending philanthropy which 


inspired the 2onism of Western Jewry and, in 
particular, of Theodor Herd. On the other hand 
they had no false illusions about life in the Pale 
whose intellectual and cultural standards they 
despised. But at least it was authentically Jewish 
and they sought to conserve the best of it and 
give it a national coloration. For these young 
radicals were convinced that the return to Zion 
must be a national movement of Russian Jews, 
and they resented the suggestion in all Herd’s 
writings that what is needed was a rescue opera¬ 
tion designed to find somewhere outside the Pale 
an asylum for an outcast people. 

The mere facts about Weizmann’s earliest 
political activities were already well-known. After 
the Fourth Zionist Congress he challenged 

Herzl’s leadership and 
earned his disapproval 
by organising the Demo¬ 
cratic Fraction—the first 
political party within 
Zionism. He also helped 
to set up a publishing 
house in Berlin and 
launched a campaign for 
a Jewish University to be 
established in the first 
instance somewhere in 
Europe. His lodgings in 
Geneva became the of¬ 
fice and party head¬ 
quarters. Indeed a large 
number of these early 
letters are circulars, des¬ 
perate appeals for re¬ 
newed subscriptions or 
complaints that leaders 
of the groups he had 
succeeded in establishing 
were failing to report 
their activities. 

What is remarkable is 
the frantic ups-and-downs of this correspondence. 
Now Weizmann is on top of the world assuring 
his corresppndents of progress—^which only too 
often has not yet been achieved. Now he is bully¬ 
ing them mercilessly for their shortcomings, and 
now—even more frequently—he is trying to ex¬ 
tract some signs of life from an obviously inactive 
group by self-pitying descriptions of the mental 
and physical collapse with which he is threatened 
by the thankless task he has taken on. Even his 
closest friends are constantly subjected to this 
alternating bombardment of moral reprobation 
and piteous appeals; and his new fiancee, when¬ 
ever she goes home to Rostov on Don, suffers 
worst of all. Poor girl, the posts were irregular 
and the censorship arbitrary. Yet only a day had 
to pass without a letter from Vera before her 
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lover launched into a torrent of rebuke and self- 
conuniseration. In this particular case emotional 
upheaval was no doubt partly caused by the guilt 
he felt at breaking off his first engagement. 
Nevertheless, the imcontrolled shrillness of all 
this correspondence which might have been 
natural in a student is surprising when we re¬ 
member that Weizmann was by now getting on 
for 30. 

It is not difficult to discover from these letters 
that the cause of Weizmann’s emotionalism was 
his growing sense of failure. He already saw with 
astonishing clarity what was wrong with Herzl’s 
leadership and what revolution in policies and 
organisation was necessary to put it right. He 
had evolved the philosophy which needed to be 
preached: he knew exactly what needed to be 
done. Yet every instrument which he shaped to 
the achievement of these ends seemed to break in 
his hands. The leadership of the Democratic 
Fraction split, and the local groups melted away 
as soon as they were formed. After months of 
weary effort the periodical which was to carry 
the message of practical Zionism and create the 
organic unity between Western and Eastern 
Jewry was never published for lack of funds. The 
campaign for the Jewish University was over¬ 
taken and overwhelmed by the impact of the 
Kishineff pogrom (1903). Every one of the 
enterprises he had evolved and organisations he 
had created for reforming Zionism and pro¬ 
viding himself with a position of political power 
inside the movement collapsed. 

Weizmann’s personal crisis came to a head in 
the summer of 1903 when Joseph Chamberlain’s 
Uganda offer split the Zionist movement and 178 
nay-sayers walked out of the Congress at Basle. 
Weizmann was in a torment. At first he wavered 
and saw merits in the proposal. Then, when he 
felt the violence of the reaction of the Eastern 
delegates, he saw the chance of playing a leading 
role in the opposition to Herzl’s leadership. His 
election to the East Africa Commission gave him 
his opportunity. Though he knew little English, he 
would beard the British statesmen in their den 
and obtain the ammunition with which the oppo¬ 
sition could blow the Uganda proposal to 
smithereens. 

T he most interesting letters in these 
first volumes are those in which Weizmann 
gives Vera his first impressions of London in that 
thrilling October week. He writes: 

I arrived today in this monstrous London, and 
have hardly managed to do a thing. ... I have 
been rushing about madly, and there is slush here, 
foul weather, fog, din and uproar, and a language 
which is not exactly comprehensible to me.... I am 
now in Whitechapel. Lord, what a horror! Stench, 
foul smells, emaciated Jewish faces. 


But twenty-four hours makes a change. The next 
letter begins: 

In contrast to yesterday—a most unpleasant day 
—today all went well. The sun has smiled and all 
my people have responded.... I am terribly 
pleased that I went to London, terribly pleased. I 
feel very well today. Tomorrow 1 shall buy the 
picture postcards I haven’t had time for, and start 
sending them to you. 

Considering he was an unknown Russian Jew 
who spoke little English, the achievements of 
this journey were remarkable. With the help of 
Dr Caster he was able to see the Enoch Powell of 
the day, Evans-Gordon, who introduced him to 
Sir Harry Johnston, the Special Commissioner in 
Uganda. After only a week he tells Vera that his 
mission is coming to an end and that he has 
already 

reached the inescapable conclusion that Africa has 
already collapsed.... Darling, I have never in my 
life felt so well as here. It is not without reason that 
I was striving to get here. This is the hub of the 
world and, really, you sense the breathing of a 
giant, the city of cities. 

He was on top of the world, when on his return 
to Geneva he sent his first report on his visit to 
Ussishkin, the Russian leader for whom he had 
great respect. In this he summarised succinctly 
the arguments against the practicability of 
Uganda and a few days later followed it up with a 
powerful analysis of the difference between the 
Zionism of Theodor Hcrzl and that of the 
Democratic Fraction: 

One group conceives of Zionism as a mechanism, 
and is ignorant of its connection with the soul of 
the Jewish people. Consequently it seeks to “manu¬ 
facture” Zionism either through diplomatic journeys 
or through fund-raising appeals. Elements are partly 
detached from living Judaism—the assimilated 
Westerners on the one side, and the Orthodox 
confined with their rigid formulae on the other, are 
incapable of a better understanding of the national 
cause. 

The other group, however, understands Zionism 
to be the life-giving force, both actual and potential; 
the free development of the nation finding its high¬ 
est expression in the idea of statehood.... The 
propagation of Zionism must accord with a uniforr.i 
principle. Zionism is a national movement, and it 
can in no sense be conceived as an activity on behalf 
of the suffering brethren in the East. The first con¬ 
sequence of this principle is that Zionism considers 
its whole mission to be the furtherance of all activi¬ 
ties that contribute to the creation of Jewish national 
values. 

This euphoria did not last long. A few days later 
he was writing to Feiwel (the father of T. R- 
Fyvel), one of his dearest personal friends: 

I keep getting a mood, and it’s growing withirfme 
at this moment, intensifying into a feeling of despair. 
We shan’t achieve anything, because we are 
people with frayed nerves. Vainly, absolutely vainly, 
1 have taken the trouble during the past weeks to 
travel around, write letters, worry about ail kinds 
of things, for I caimot count on a scrap of support 
anywhere. I have to do everything myself, at my own 
risk and with my own money—which I haven t got. 
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And in another letter he adds: 

I shall try and shake the dust from my feet. I don’t 
want to be bothered with dead souls. The youth are 
as rotten as old men. 

As the winter went on his depression deepened 
until in December he wrote to Martin Buber, 
who was later to be known as the eminent 
theologian: 

I can no longer bear this condition of being crushed 
while my closest friends do not have a like degree of 
responsibility and, perhaps quite unconsciously, 
shift the greatest responsibility on to me. I cannot 
help feeling bitter about standing completely alone, 
as though abandoned, at critical moments: “We 
march together” only when everything works out 
well... 1 too have made a resolve that, if only for 
reasons of health, I must fulfil: after the Fraction 
Conference I am not going to lift a finger any more. 
I shall no longer accept any office. After ten years 
work, after five years of grinding, all-consuming 
activity, I too wish to have at least one year to 
myself. ] owe it to my family. I have never spoken 
like this, but now that I see that after everything one 
is really alone I cannot act otherwise. 

Once again, the correspondence makes clear 
what had happened. 1 !e had hoped as the result 
of his first London visit not merely to provide the 
evidence with which the nay-sayers from Russia 
could defeat Herzl in their confrontation but to 
achieve the leadership to which he had always 
aspired. But the Russians showed him small re¬ 
gard. First, they refused to inform him of what 
happened in their meeting with Herzl on the 
ground that the proceedings were confidential. 
Then, in the spring, after planning an ambitious 
propaganda tour of the main Russian com¬ 
munities, he reached home in Pinsk to discover 
there was no money available and the tour was 
off. Weizmann was a proud man and his humilia¬ 
tion was terrible. On 14 April he writes to Vera: 

Of course I shall work, Vcrochka, I shall svork 
wherever fate takes me, for only cruel egoists who 
have silenced any voice of honour and conscience in 
themselves can fail to work for the Jewish cause. 
I have met such people here as well: always satiated, 
always arrogantly self-satisfied, people who repre¬ 
sent the nadir of demoralisation. 1 do not under¬ 
stand what moral force has prevented the Jewish 
masses from attacking them. One is compelled to 
marvel at the great moral force that lives in the 
hungry Jew. In such conditions others would have 
turned into beasts long ago! 

And a day or two later he says goodbye to a 
Russian friend on his way back to the West: 

1 held myself zur Verfiigung of our comrades but 
• evidently my work will not be needed here now. I am 
leaving Russia with a broken heart. I am deeply 
sorry that I could not do some work, sec my friend 
and at least somewhat ease the burden that weighs 
on my heart. But perhaps we shall meet in better 
times. 

In the course of his October visit to London he 
had made some preliminary soundings about 


work in Britain and learnt that Professor Perkin 
in Manchester might find room for him in his 
lab. But his mind was still not made up. Early in 
May he was suddenly told that a humble job was 
vacant at the Teachers Training College under 
the Jcwish-Gcrman Relief Organisation in 
Jerusalem. At once he applied and told Ussishkin 
on the same day that he would accept this post 
and 

feel myself the luckiest of mortals and it seems to 
me that this would also be very beneficial for our 
cause. 

But insult was piled on insult, and a few weeks 
later it had been reported to Ussishkin that he had 
been refused the Job because of his “impertinent” 
behaviour to Herzl. A few weeks later Herzl 
suddenly died. While publicly lamenting the loss, 
Weizmann writes to Vera “I feel a heavy burden 
has fallen on my shoulders.” He at once started on 
his second visit to England that year, and it not 
only assured him of a job at Manchester 
University but restored his self-confidence. No 
wonder. Within a few days of his arrival in 
London he had, thanks to Evans-Gordon’s good 
offices, had a long talk with the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, Harl 
Percy, and the Superintendent of the African 
Protectorates, Sir Clement Hill. That he was taken 
seriously as a negotiator was indicated by the 
willingness of both to approve an agreed text of 
the talks. Weizmann had discovered his real 
metier, that of a diplomat. He writes to Vera: 

I must tell you that 1 am very suitable for the diplo¬ 
matic corps. Though it’s a pity I have neither an 
army nor a fleet to back me up. 

And again: 

I have in fact assumed the role of some kind of self- 
styled diplomat of the Russian Zionists to the 
British Govemmtnt. The only trouble is that they 
don’t even give me money for stamps, and T have 
to write my fingers down to the bone with long 
Icttere and bureaucratic reports. 

I N Trial and Error the picture we get is that of a 
resolute man firmly making the decision to 
give up politics for the time being and concentrate 
on his scientific career: 

My flight to England, in 1904, was a deliberate 
and desperate step. It was not, to be sure, real flight; 
it was in reality a case of reculer pour mieux sauter... 
We had reached, it seemed to me, a dead point in 
the movement. My struggles were destroying me; 
an interval was needed before the possibilities of 
fruitful work could be restored. ... To become 
effective in any sense 1 had to continue my education 
in chemistry and wait for a more propitious time in 
the Zionist movement. 

As so often memory has improved on reality. 
Weizmann has forgotten that he made two 
journeys to Britain. He telescopes his memories 
of them, gives no account of the snubs and humi- 
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There is a new generation of critics with a 
particular interest in Henry James; this 
collection of original essays gives a repre¬ 
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and human communication employs an 
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Explorations by a distinguished group 
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liations he had experienced in Russia, and omits 
to mention his failure to get the Jerusalem job. 

The truth as revealed by the Letters is less 
noble and a good deal more human. They show 
that the prime motives for the move were, first, 
injured pride and, secondly, the recognition that 
a University chemist living in Switzerland, how¬ 
ever strong his roots in the Pale, could neither 
represent Russian Jewry nor achieve a com¬ 
manding position in the Western communities. 
Another reason for the move, which he does not 
mention, was the influence of Vera. Some months 
previously he had suggested to her that Ik would 
throw up his mixture and concentrate on Zionist 
propaganda. To this Vera had replied: 

By giving up chemistry, you would deprive yourself 
of a means of subsistence, without which unfortu¬ 
nately one cannot survive, purely you do not’' 
intend to take Jewish money? \'ou could never' 
reconcile yourself to that. And once you give up 
chemistry, you’ll find it difficult to return to it 
later. The whole matter is so involved that 1 can’t 
even discuss it. My one wish is that yoti never give 
up chemistry. Kohan-Bernstein wore hiniKlC out 
in the Jewish cause, only for people 
getting paid for it!” I think you 
things differently, .1^ 

For once Weizmann accepted his fiam^’s advice. 
From that moment he realised th^ a World 
Zionist movement, capable of creatirig a Jew ish 
State in Palestine, must be led by someone 
financially independent of the Zionist Congress; 
and the right place in which to achieve ,that 
financial independence seemed to be Britain. 
That is why, instead of abandoning Ziorajist 
activities when he settled in Britain (as Triirfmkd 
Error suggests), he very soon began with careful 
deliberation to build up the position of power 
inside British Jewry which would enable him 
years later to negotiate the Balfour Declaration. • 


Having read right through to the end o!‘ 
Volume Ill 1 can already see the itotellectua^ 
framework of Weizmann’s Zionism fl^ly articu¬ 
lated. By 1904 there was nothing ywthful or 
immature about cither his philosoMy or 'his 
political strategy. But in terms of personality he 
was still an unbalanced—indeed an uprooted— 
intellectual, arrogantly sure of his ideas but only 
half-sure of himself; a would-be leader very much 
aware of his spell-binding powers who had been 
recently forced to reali.se that if he could attract a 
following he still lacked the authority to retain it. 

To use one his own favourite words, Weizmann 
was still something of a Luftmensch. In these 
letters we can already recognise most of the 
^individual qualities which will make him the 
prophet and the leader of his own people. This 
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yoxing Jevf from the P^e, whose favourite 
reading is Nietzsche, has a mighty will to power 
for himself and for his people; but it has not yet 
been hardened in the fire. As a result he still 
lacks the patience, the ironic detachment, and 
the quiet authority which will later enable him 
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to exert a unique spell on so many dominant 
personalities in the British ruling class. When he 
arrived in England Wcizmann’s character was 
still rough-hewn, waiting to be shaped by destiny. 
But already the torso of greatness was beginning 
to emerge. 


To Still History 

By Douglas Dunn 


P OSTERITY is hardly a notion that young 
poets should be much bothered with. At the 
same lime, there is certainly private delight in 
attempting to live up to the self-evident fact that 
the true poems of an age survive the excesses of 
history and criticism and continue to be read long 
after their authors’ lifetimes and all they stood 
for have pass#d into the pages of contemporary 
Toynbees, Phimbs, Kenyons and Trevor-Ropers. 

If Modernism extended one crusading belief 
that is still amenable to effective restatement it is 
that those who would write poems must realise 
that there is poetry in modern life. This could 
never be said to have been a prescription for 
,siibdqed technique or emphatic realism. Nor was 
it a means to abandon "tradition” and make 
a fresh start. It was a revolution of modifications 
and extensions, a significant redirection pushed 
by the genius of Eliot and Pound. 

It seems to me that the situation of contem¬ 
porary poetry is again much as it was in the 
1910s, at any rate in England if not in America. 
Poetry is bedevilled by “popular” reputations 
such as those v>f Adrian Henri and Roger 
McGough—who are the Noyscs, Watsons and 
Newbolls—or Brian Patten, a Ruptert Brooke 
without patriotism; and, as well as these, poets 
such as Barry MacSweency, who are attracted to 
the example of Pound without pos.scssing the 
intelligence to innovate; instead, they entrench 
themselves behind a pose representative of 
imitated literary beliefs. 

Poetry is now being seen to reflect the moral 
and social allegiances, the fragmented patterns 
of modern life. There seems to be a primary 
efTcttt among poets to live up to the expectations 
of groups peripheral to poetry, of which the 
general public is one. Some poets intent on per¬ 
formance behave s-s if they had taken Arnold 

‘ Lives: By Derek Mahon. Oxford University 
Press, 90p, 


Bennett’s advice to heart: “Get down to facts, 
my son, and study your market.” Poetry as an 
independent, continuing embodiment of feeling, 
essentially of the age in which it is written, the 
latest manifestation of itself and intuitively 
related to its past, is clearly not what poets intent 
on popularity have in mind. 

Derek Mahon, John Fuller, James Fenton, 
Michael Schmidt and William Plomer, of those 
reviewed here, direct their efforts at the art of 
making poems, at perceiving the apt and impor¬ 
tant subjects of contemporary poems—in fact, at 
finding poetry in contemporary life. Reading their 
poems, one cannot fail to notice that in each case 
the desire to be elegant—sometimes treading to 
the verge of dandyisme —is pulled back by the 
pressure of realities. They are skilful, precise, 
witty, inventive; more importantly, they are 
individual. They are sufficiently intelligent to 
make their own answers; they arc uninterested in 
confirming the received ideas of a faction. Their 
attitude to the line of British poetry is responsible 
and not imitative; they are open to the literatures 
of other languages: they arc learned in ways 
useful to the making of poems; they are con¬ 
cerned with what it is to be a poet and to be alive 
in 1972; they understand that a poet must create 
moral originality, and say what other people 
can’t or won’t say, in ways that reflect the tradi¬ 
tional methods of poetry and make it what it is. 

Derek Mahon’s first book— Nightcrossing— 
was for the most part metrical, and even if its 
flaws were moderately graceful, it tended at times 
toward whimsy and preciosity. Lives'^ is much 
harder, his vision is more aggressive, the result of 
growing older while Belfast bums. Mahon is a 
Northern Irishman; and one who has had the 
courage to kick its murk from his heels. Several 
poems are desperately committed to what a poet 
ought to say and feel, confronted with such 
stark manifestations of upheaval, as in “Rage 
for Order”: 
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Somewhere beyond 

The scorched gable end 

And the burnt-out 

Buses there is a poet indulging his 

Wretched rage for order — 

Or not as the 
Case may be. for his 
Is a dying art. 

An eddy of semantic scruple 
In an unstructurable sea. 

Tlie ragged line-endings are disappointing; the 
poem is approximately syllabic, but 1 ask the 
question “Why?” Like other poems here, “Rage 
for Order” is spoken by a character, in this case 
a victim or participant of disorder. His condem¬ 
nation of the poet is severe; 

He is far 
From his people. 

And the fitful glare 
OJ his high window is as 
Nothing to our scattered glass. 

His posture is 
Grandiloquent and 
Deprecating, like this. 

His diet ashes. 

His talk of Justice and his mother 
The rhetorical 

Device of a Claudian emperor — 

Nero ij you prefer. 

No mother theie; 

And this in the face of love, death and the wages of 
the poor. 


Tlie bitter admission that the speaker’s manner 
also is grandiloquent and depiecating is a 
valuable effect: the poet’s withdrawal is justified 
in the same terms as the bomber’s activity. It is 
the creative art of the poet that the politically- 
motivated speaker envies. The man who tears 
down, who makes history through violent events, 
ends by saying 

.. .it cannot he 

Long now till / have need of his 

Germinal ironies. 

Mahon’s language is obviously clean and precise; 
what one hesitates to compliment is his way of 
making lines and verses, working in almost- 
rhymes that can be seen but not heard. 

Ulster is never specifically evoked. Mahon 
returns to “a dark country/Beyond appraisal or 
report.” His ordering of images suggests that, in 
the landscape of his poems, Ulster is only an 
insistent fragment, a catalyst to a broader vision, 
assisted here by Cavafy. 


* Camiibals and Missionaries. By John Fuller. 
Seeker & Warburg. £1 -50, paper 95p. 


Now it is night 

And the barbarians have not come. 

Or if they have we only recognize. 

Harsh as a bombed bathroom. 

The frantic anthropologisms 
And lazarous ironies 

Behind their talk 

Of fitted carpets, central 

Heating and automatic gear-change — 

Like the bleached bones of a hare 
Or a handful of .spent 
Cartridges on a rifle range. 

His vision is bleakest in “An Image from 
Beckett”, “Lives”, “What will Remain” and 
“Entropy”, strange poems in which the cosmic 
and rootedly essential, the archaeological and 
anthropological, arc mixed with the flotsam of 
contemporary life, the rubbish of survival. 


Cannibals and Missionaries* is John Fuller’s 
third book. What he has gathered in skill he seems 
intent on reducing by being mandarin, chasing 
after a personal sunmnim honiim of rhyme and 
metre. He is, at 33, the indisputable master of all 
poets under 40 (and most over) in matters of 
traditional versifying with confidence. He some¬ 
times reads like a poet of inclination rather than 
necessity; it’s almost as if some of his poems at 
least aie the result of a failure to resist yet 
another exercising of his remarkable technique, 
like a gigolo who doesn’t like the girl but is, 
well, a gigolo... . Pressure of feeling in his work 
always seems distant. Emotional intensity as a 
requirement of contemporary poems has been 
overstated; even so. Fuller’s poems are too cool. 
It would hardly do to advise a poet to reveal more 
of his private life; 1 merely note the fact that Mr 
Fuller has thought it unwise or unnecessary to 
do this. 

Several poems are poised over personal crises 
to a greater extent than my remarks indicate. J n 
these, significantly enough, he subdues his 
formalist passions, and is more concerned with 
proving the truth of observations and confronta¬ 
tions with sights and feelings. This may be 
chancing my arm with too thumping a generalisa¬ 
tion; but I think it is preferable for a contem¬ 
porary poet to prove his authority from personal 
experience, rather than impress with ingeniously 
and perfectly made surfaces and outsides" of 
poems. 

Fuller is not a show-off; but he does reach the 
point where displays of skill attain the appearance 
of bad taste. If this behaviour is a reaction to 
sloppy standards, it is a bad reaction. An example 
is “The Labours of Hercules”, a sonnet sequence 
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in which the 15th sonnet is composed entirely of 
the first lines of the preceding 14, and each sonnet 
begins with the last line of the one before. It reads 
like a game played out of dedication, a poem 
about the labours of Fuller as well as Hercules, 
and perhaps about the life of art. Enthralling 
technical wizardry of that order is not altogether 
a waste of effort, but my suspicion is that it 
comes dangerously close to intricate fiddling 
while the world burns. 

There are enough examples to show that Fuller 
finds poetry in modern life. What I consider the 
best poem in the book—“Her Morning Dreams” 
—proves this. A monologue by a woman attempt¬ 
ing to begin again after the finish of a brief but 
important affair, it gives Fuller opportunity to 
use colloquial language important not lor the 
formal excellence in which it is contained, 
but because the subject is of the present time, 
tlie role of the character assumed with powerful 
imagination. 

In the pugnaciously sub-Augustan long sprint 
of “The Art of Love”, he surveys contemporary 
erotic manners. The iambic tetrameters arc 

’ Terminal Moraine. By James Fenton. Seeker & 
Warburg, £1 -50, paper 95p. 
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incisive; but he is sometimes cynical, too 
“normal” and well-balanced. The style of 
Auden’s New Year Letter was probably Fuller’s 
model, and he is recognisably present in the 
acceptable conclusion of the poem; 

Love has no watch, no train to catch. 

No lingering, no plot to hatch; 

It is the current not the cog. 

It is itself, no pedagogue: 

Love's unseen affirmative 
h all the teaching it can give. 

Just as inventive, and even more dashing with 
his sense of humour, is James Fenton, a mere boy 
of 2.1. Fenton works for the front half of the New 
Statesman, and is said by the blurb to be a mem¬ 
ber of International Socialism. He has kept this 
from the part of him that writes poems; Terminal 
Moraine^ is uncommitted and affable. His most 
concerned poem is “Our Western Furniture”, a 
a sequence of sonnets which won the Newdigate 
Pri/c when he was 19, dramatising the American 
intrusion on Japan in the 1850s. On the evidence 
of a poem like “The Kingfisher’s Boxing Gloves", 
Mr Fenton seems to be a cross between a 
Parisian dandy and the heavyweight champion of 
Oxford. Tliis poem has been praised in another 
paper for its obscurity. Tlie poet notes for us that 
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it has come "from the French.” It has in fact 
been rendered from Mr Fenton’s French; the 
poem was written in that language and then 
brought back to English. Brilliant? Fatuous? 
The fatuousness of brilliance? I’m not sure 
which. There can be no doubt, however, about 
the poem’s pleasing accuracies: 

Along its teeth, black as an upright grand. 

The mastik bird performs its dentistry. 

More satisfying is ‘‘The Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
Oxford”, a poem about ‘‘the fabled lands where 
myths/Go when they die .. .” or “this boxroom 
of the forgotten or hardly possible.” Fenton uses 
the grotesque or strange exhibits—^a musical 
whip, a dowser’s twig—as catalysts to his sense 
of humour; but the poem transforms the museum 
and its chaotic piles of souvenirs into a darker 
place—where “T^e lonely and unpopular/Might 
find the landscapes of their childhood marked 
out....” The moral drama which a reader might 
experience in the poem—^partly the result of 
cadence as well as imagery—is taken a step 
further: 

Go 

In groups to giggle at curious finds. 

But do not step into the kingdom of your promises 

To your.self. like a child entering the forbidden 

Woods of his lonely playtime: 

That simile is used with mastery. It brings all the 
atmosphere built up throughout the poem 
suddenly to bear on the poem’s true subject—■ 
self-delusion through imagination. A poem of 
this length on that theme would work hard to 
avoid being a moral tract. At an early age, 
Fenton already knows how to handle the stan¬ 
dard but always difficult moral subjects with 
originality. 

Fenton is clearly “influenced” by Auden, 
especially later Auden. Easily identifiable Auden 
touches can be seen in “Pitt-Rivers Museum”— 
rhythm, syntax, and, in “South Parks Road”, the 
shape of the stanza as well as some of its details: 

When they have completed its re-edification 

And eradicated the tell-tale traces of its former 

Yellow-bricked Gothic style, when the lease has 
run out for 

The Commonwealth Services Club, when the nuns 
From St Frideswide's Cher well Edge 

Gather like swallows whistling on the telegraph wires. 

Why will I be bothering with my homunculus? 

He has immense potential, but the “Open Letter 
to Richard Crossman” in shaky otiava rima is an 
ominous sign; his talent seems to me the kind 


^Desert of the Lions. By Michael Schmidt. 
Carcanet Press, £1.50, paper 75p. 


that could be swindled out of fulfilment by 
too much journalism, of which light verse can be 
a part. His effort to sound genial and wise makes 
him sound a thousand years old; and his displays 
of erudition, the cultural glee with which he 
seizes the recherch6 or historical, remove him 
almost as far as it is possible to go from the kind 
of subject he deals with interestingly in the New 
Statesman. But what he has written so far is 
enough to make Terminal Moraine one of the 
most interesting debuts for many years. 


Although he has less wit, less boldness, and a 
less energetic response to what he confronts in 
his poems, Michael Schmidt’s fresh, accurate 
de.scriptions* indicate a scrupulous involvement 
with contemporary life that aligns him with 
Mahon, Fuller and Fenton. His worst fault at 
present is to thin out poems with non-lines— 
“but maybe thistles simply”—and cliches— 
“They leave a field bare/as a threadbare carpet”. 
These occasional slips are adequately compen¬ 
sated for by examples of the real writing he is 
more likely to continue producing. For example, 
the first lines of “Underwater”: 

Underwater, this is the cathedral 
sea. Diving, our bubbles rise 
as prayers are said to do, and burst 
into our natural atmosphere — 
occupying, from this perspective, 
the position of a heaven. 

This is successful both pictorially and as a means 
to suggesting the religion and sense of guilt 
within which the events of the poem are enacted. 

Occasionally, the writing is too casual to co¬ 
exist with the strength of the dramas he attempts 
to convey. His language wavers between art and 
conversation. He overcomes the tendency merely 
to report his travels with the taut “Bird Vendor”, 
and with “Funerals.” In “Desert of the Lions” 
he gives his imagination more freedom than he 
normally allows it, to splendid effect: 

Substantial for a moment, 
immovable as stones, we whisper 
to the things we cannot touch, 

to still history, to the twilight 
impervious as stars. 

His Mexican characters, landscapes and con¬ 
cerns bring unusually fresh subjects to con¬ 
temporary poems, and at their best arc far from 
the heightened Johnny Morris-isms which many 
poets indulge in when they take their Muse 
abroad. Schmidt’s next step must be to sustain 
the good language he derives from observation 
without ancillary chat. 
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T he LIVERPOOL POETS are perhaps by in a work of art”, and there is a great deal here 

now so rich they have become incorrigible. that only Mr Henri should be interested in 

Adrian Mitchell once wrote a poem “Lord wallowing in. The poem is written in hysterical 

Home earns £5000 a Year”: it might be time he conversation; style is reduced to quirks, espec- 

and the Liverpool clique declared their bank ially an inane habit of compounding words to 

balances. Both Adrian Henri and Roger make special notions, such as “Saturdaynight”, 

McGough have been vaunted as verlorene “trafficsigns”, “yellowgreen”, “bluecarpeted”, 

Feldwdchter at the outer bounds of innovation. “redandwhite”. If this is Making It New, or 

This I find beyond belief. Their only experiment Getting Across to the People in the Pub, 
is to see how close they can get to an audience youcankeepit. 

without actually reading to a full house of repro- Henri and McGough intuitively represent an 
ductions of themselves. They write coterie poems, unliterary principle of making poems—doing 

exclusive to the tastes of people like themselves, without formal control, subordinating craft to 

a phratry of minds so alike it is not speaking at “delivery”, effect, immediacy, clarity of intention; 

all but back-slapping across the membranes, experience or testimony seem to be used only to 

They are small-town, demotic Mantovanis, en- endorse the social attitudes they represent and 

dorsing sentiments and expectations they have share with their audience. Public poetry or poetry 

no need to create. for the people, or poetry that seeks not to ignore 

Adrian Henri has written memorable poems in most people, does, perhaps, have to be that way. 

the past. “The Entiy of Christ into Liverpool” But if following the natures of those to whom the 

still strikes me as genuine. Autobiography*, poems are offered means a poetry without a sense 

however, surrenders to wilful over-impressionism, of infinitude, with no sense of humanity at its 

great mouthfuls of subjective blur. Robert Frost widest, unconscious of ideal states, emphasising 

once said, “A little of anything goes a long way only specific injustices, it had better not be done 

at all. 

_ McGough is a slight poet; but there is no 

‘ Autobiography. By Adrian Henri. Jonathan Cape, denying his occasional successes, as in “Railings”, 
£1 -50, paper 60p. marred only by the juvenile “allover”: 
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towards the end of his tether 
grandad 

at the drop of a hat 
would paint the railings 

overnight 

we became famous 
ailover the neighbourhood 
for our smart railings 

(and our dirty hats) 

There is no language in the poem, no imagery, 
no rhythm; his moral joke stands ugly in a slum 
of words. Elsewhere, he can be sentimental 
(“Gift for a Lonely GirP’), and almost everything 
he writes is negative, dismissive, cursory, like 
comedy that has a dubious moral basis. There is 
no poetry in After the Merrymaking^ in the sense 
of the penetration of a personality into words, or 
perception of truth becoming distinguished by 
its language. 

Brian Patten has an imperfect sense of language 


After the Merrymaking. By RotiiiK McGough. 
Jonathan Cape, £1-50, paper 60p. 

’ The Irrelevant Song. By BatAN Patten. Allen & 
Unwin, £1 *75. 
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throu^ which his poems have to percolate 
without offending the reader—“Things go too 
quickly or else they dullen”; “re-occurring”, 
which most users of the language avoid with 
“recurring”; “plow” for “plough”. One notes 
with satisfaction that he has stopped trying to 
make English sound like German through the 
compounding which, like the other Liveipool 
poets, he practised with dedication in his previous 
two books. 

Henri, McGough and Patten are not interested 
in language. They believe in gesture; they imply 
a principle of poetry that exists outside its embodi¬ 
ment in words; the medium is a handicap, an 
artifact of education and the literary past; soul 
is everything. There arc more occasions in 
Patten’s work, however, when his imagination 
produces language with quite startling qualities 
in spite of the mistakes which are their context. 

There are many offensive patches in The 
Irrelevant Song,’’ but I’ll confine adverse revela¬ 
tions to two specific kinds of tastelessness. First, 
he seems unable to tell when his imagination 
soars into the ridiculous; he simply writes it 
down regardless: 

One morning he was visited by the Daughter of 
Sorrow. 

Her name was Sympathy Unbuttoned. 

Her eyes were green as meadows. 

Small spiders nested in her curls. 

Her breasts were non-eMstent. 

Amazingly, all this happens in a poem that 
contains such good lines as 

Across his tongue 

The world's tastes skated. .. 

Or the lines which end the title poem. 

Where the night hugged its own .shapes 

And love hugged its habits. 

Throughout the book, overcoming his second 
weakness, failures of surrealist, twittering narra¬ 
tive (“running fourteen nipples along the 
branch”), good lines keep a reader alive to 
Patten’s originality. 

Our pasts are hung in a dream of ruins .... 

Like a necklace of deaths the flowers hug the 

ground .... 

The longings that build their houses in tomorrow .... 

If Patten could convince himself that thinking 
is not an irrelevance, that grammar is not the 
Rolls-Royce of the educated, and that poetry is 
made between the ears as much as under the left 
nipple, he could be outstanding. As an example 
of the sort of poet I believe he is, and should be 
more often, I advise readers interested in Patten 
to read the last two verses of “The Giant Seen’’- 
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Barry MacSwceney* is capable of warbling, 
gargling, shouting in most registers, and generally 
misbehaving with the alphabet. His poetry is 
under the spell of more Americans and French¬ 
men than is decent for someone who comes from 
Newcastle. His considerable lyric talent is being 
wasted in a forlorn attempt to be intimate with 
notions of contemporaneity and at the front of all 
that’s happened in recent poems. If we are more 
concerned with poems than with futile gestures, 
it can easily be shown that his wayward talent 
shines through in lines like 

cheeks frail as moth dust, 
pale as carp's eye, 
dead-still on a red window ledge, 
smoothing among lily pads. 


As with Henri, McGough and Patten, 
MaeSweeney’s poems often imply a right to 
uphold themselves as the true voices of contem¬ 
porary feeling. Their lives and attitudes appear 
so armoured that the only emergencies they 
detect are happening in other people’s lives, the 
lives of those they dislike. McGough is particu¬ 
larly full of this: he makes fun of types, like 
“P.C. Plod”. It is less urgent in Henri’s poems, 
but it lies beneath much of what Patten has to 
say about love and sex. Barry MaeSweeney 
practically acknowledges it. Curiously, they 
seldom if ever find anything disappointing about 
themselves in a poem. “If you are afraid of 
wolves, don’t go into the forest.” And these poets 
probably have a right to feel terrified. 


In other poems, a reader may well be left wonder¬ 
ing what lack in the poet makes it possible to 
mimic Pound’s tricks of phrase and cadence so 
obviously. The admired personalities are cer¬ 
tainly not Pound’s, but the style is: 

true parties are celebrations of hope 
as Keir Hardie and Rudi Dutschke have it. 


* Our Mutual Scarlet Boulevard. By Barry 
MAcSwrENiiY, Fulciuni Press, £]-80. 


William Plomer has never quite recaptured 
the ability which made possible such satisfying 
poems as “A Ticket for the Reading Room”, or 
“Cannes, 19.39”. He may not have wanted to, 
which is understandable; there are circumstances 
other than intention which dictate changes in a 
poet's practice. Plomer’s career is worthy of the 
attention of young men, as an example, not as a 
warning. He has been ruggedly individual, faith¬ 
ful to his inclinations, unconcerned with fashion, 
and his craftsmanship has always been scrupu- 
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lous, his subjects interesting, his achievement 
considerable in spite of the fact that his 
“reputation” seems unshakably founded on his 
particular brand of ominously suggestive light 
verse. 

Celebrations* is a positive book. “The Axe in 
the Orchard” describes the first London perfor¬ 
mance of Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard in 1911; 
half the audience walked out by llie end of the 
third act. The story is apt for Plomcr’s exposure 
of English complacency—his wit is sharp; 

• Celebrations. By William Plomer. Jonathan Cape, 

£ 1 . 


however, admirers of his earlier poems are 
perhaps right to wish that he would again direct 
his satirical faculties to more contemporary 
objects. In Celebrations, he does this in four 
squib-quatrains, the best of which is “Positive”: 

Ills self-esteem has outrun calculation: 
you'd make the biggest fortune ever known 
if you could buy him at your valuation — 
and sell him at his own. 

Only Geoffrey Grigson is Plomer’s equal at this 
kind of poem. They are both far from being 
young men; it would be a great pity if we were 
to lo.se this kind of writing. Targets abound. 


The Achievement of P. T. Bauer 

Debunker of Economic Myths — By Harry G. Johnson 


T he field of development economics, at 
least as written about by the major stars of 
the economics profession concerned with it and 
as taught by their followers in most universities, 
has been until recently the scientifically weakest 
and most intellectually dishonest branch of 
economic studies, dominated by a socialist 
mythology of poverty applied to the less devel¬ 
oped countries by Western intellectuals unable to 
make successful political propaganda out of the 
visible evils of capitalism in their own countries. 
The reasons are fairly simple. 

On the one hand, the apparent catastrophic 
failure of capitali.sm in the 1930s both converted 
many at least of the younger economists to the 
socialist cause, and attracted into economics 
many intellectuals already devoted to that cause. 
The success of capitalism in winning the Second 
World War and producing unprecedented pros¬ 
perity and economic growth left these people 
emotionally unemployed. They easily found new 
employment by turning to the less developed 
countries and the problems of development as 
fodder for the expression of their criticisms of 
capitalism—at least until the war in Viet Nam 
(and the poverty, race, and environment prob¬ 
lems of the United States) provided them with a 
more direct source of propaganda material. 

On the other hand, the post-war generation of 
economists, professionalised and mathematised 
by the scientific progress of the subject achieved 
in the 1930s, and also warned off asking impor¬ 
tant social questions by the anxieties of the 
McCarthy period in the United States—the new 
home of scientific leadership and economic 
training—were quite content to apply their new 
techniques of input-output tables, linear pro¬ 


gramming, and cost-benefit analysis to the plan¬ 
ning problems of the less developed countries 
without asking themselves what the development 
problem was all about and, specifically, whether 
the conceptions of the development problem 
preached by their professional elders and betters 
corresponded either with economic science or 
with the economic reality around them. (The 
two should be congruent, of course, but if they 
are not the outcome should be scientific progress.) 

The result has been that the West has failed to 
discharge its intellectual responsibilities to the 
less developed countries—in transitorily popular 
jargon, “the north” has failed “the south.” In 
place of sound analysis and guidance to its 
former colonies and conquests, it has propagated 
a mixture of a minority Western ideology 
recommending the subjugation of the individual 
to the state under the slogan of “central planning 
for economic development”, and a bag of statis¬ 
tical techniques for carrying out the exercise 
efficiently. The consequence (which has probably 
been good for the less developed countries from 
a long-run point of view but has certainly been 
painful in the interim) has been that their econo¬ 
mists and intellectuals have had to rediscover 
for themselves—from hard experience of the 
irrelevance of the ideology and the inadequacy 
of the pure techniques—the basic truths that 
traditional economics has to offer about the 
nature and sources of economic development. 
(Similarly, the more intelligent and socially con¬ 
scious of the younger generation of Western 
economic technicians, as they have matured, 
have begun to become interested again in poli¬ 
tical economy.) 
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In all this, the lone exception to the general 
rule that 1930s economists have been propaga¬ 
ting doctrinaire socialism in the developed 
countries under the guise of development 
economics has been P. T. Bauer.^ 


B auer, like the others, is no high-powered 
technician in mathematics and statistics— 
and, unlike some of the others, he has lacked the 
charisma, academic prestige, and massive finan¬ 
cial support necessary to induce more competent 
juniors to provide ceremonial adequacy for his 
ideas and empirical research. But he has consis¬ 
tently taken the elementary principles of eco¬ 
nomics seriously, rather than regard them as 
“obsolete capitalist ideology” to be ridiculed by 
exponents of a Marxo-Keynesian ideology. And 
he has been prepared both to put in the hard work 
required to acquire relevant facts and cither 
interpret them in terms of theory or modify the 
theory in the light of the facts, and—more 
important, and demanding of intellectual courage 
—to stand by his results in the face of unprin¬ 
cipled assault by his ideologically-oriented col¬ 
leagues on his academic competence and personal 
motivations. 

Bauer’s first major work, which won him the 
acclaim of his professional colleagues and a suc¬ 
cessful subsequent academic career, showed con¬ 
clusively that British policy towards the rubber 
industry in Malaya protected the large European 
plantations against competition from the native 
small-holders. This was a message highly con¬ 
genial to British socialists. But his next major 
work demonstrated that the West African cocoa 
marketing boards, in contrast to their ostensible 
purpose of improving the level and security of 
income of the African peasant producers, were in 
fact a means of imposing on them a degree of 
regressive taxation that would not be tolerated in 
any Western democracy. This was a message most 
uncongenial to the socialist intellectual establish¬ 
ment, and earned Bauer the unreasoning and 
unbridled enmity of his senior Cambridge col¬ 
leagues and their Oxford friends, as well as getting 
him (and his innocent students) virtually black¬ 
listed by the African colonial administrators and 
the Food & Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations. In both cases, it is quite clear in 
the light of historical hindsight that British policy 
was imposing on the colonics methods of market 
organisation based on obsolete ideas. These ideas 
were inherited from the extremely superficial 

* Exception should also be made, however, for the 
Canadian economist Benjamin Higgins, whose early 
writings in the field displayed a comparable under¬ 
standing of the role of prices in the functioning of the 
economy. 
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governmental understanding trf Britain’s own 
problems during the stagnant period of over¬ 
valuation and industrial uncompetitiveness of the 
late 1920s and early 1930s, when “rationalisation 
of industry” was the catch-phrase. In welcoming 
Bauer’s work on Malaya and then closing ranks 
against his work on West Africa—both works 
being of one consistent intellectual piece—^his 
academic colleagues were jettisoning their pro¬ 
fessional integrity and denying their scientific 
obligations to pursue truth, for the sake of making 
ideological propaganda. 

Subsequently. Bauer’s professional integrity 
and concern for economic truth as traditionally 
understood have put him (or led him to put him¬ 
self) in fundamental critical opposition to all the 
successive stars of development economics— 
Ragnar Nurkse, Arthur Lewis, Benjamin Hig¬ 
gins, Gunnar Myrdal, and (though his name must 
be mentioned in the same sentence only because 
of his political importance in the United King¬ 
dom) Thomas Balogh. 

This consistently critical posture—along with 
the rather unfortunate publication of a savage 
and dogmatic critique of Indian economic plan¬ 
ning financed by an American free-enterprise 
institute in the early days when Indians were 
sublimely confident in their planning and deeply 
resentful of Western criticism—^has made Bauer 
an outcast in his field. He became the victim of 
the kind of personal slander that British aca¬ 
demics use as a substitute for reasoned debate, 
especially when their students begin to ask awk¬ 
ward questions about propositions derived from 
ideology rather than analysis and facts. The 
consequence has been that, while many younger 
economists (especially in the less developed 
countries) have come around to the same sort 
of views on development as Bauer has maintained 
for over a quarter-of-a-century, his writings 
remain suspect. He has still not received the 
credit that is his intellectual and scientific due. 
A typical comment on Bauer is (and I have heard 
it): “I agree with much of what he has written 
but I can’t afford to admit that I’ve taken the 
trouble to read it.” 

The experience must have been a bitter one for 
Bauer. The bitterness shows to some extent in 
the book under review,* which is a summary of 
and monument to his life-time work on develop¬ 
ment problems. It shows particularly (and rather 
tediously) in the relentless pursuit of criticism 
of other writers down to the minutest detail of 
ambiguity or superficial analysis. But on the 

* Dissent on Development: Studies and Debates in 
Development Economics. By P. T. Bauer. Weidenfeld 
& Nicholson, £4. 


whole, Bauer has reacted positively and con¬ 
structively to the fact of his professional and 
political unpopularity, and the book is sur¬ 
prisingly mellow and reasonable to anyone fami¬ 
liar with the ebullient iconoclasm of his earlier 
writings. 


B auer’s positive reaction to the hos¬ 
tility that has surrounded him has taken two 
lines. On the one hand, he has been driven into 
profound meditation on the logic of scientific 
method, which has led him to a “positive” posi¬ 
tion derived from Karl Popper (and, among 
economists, Milton Friedman), stressing the 
testing of propositions both by logic and against 
empirical facts. This position is in diametric 
opposition to the soggy pseudo-scientific meth¬ 
odology propagated by Gunnar Myrdal, accord¬ 
ing to which so long as you declare your value- 
judgments at the beginning you can come out 
with any policy prescription you like at the end. 
This is a methodology which has sanctioned so 
many Oxbridge economists in the politicisation 
of the subject, the confusion of problem analysis 
with policy prescription, and the conduct of 
scientific debate by character assassination. 
Bauer’s position is the only possible basis for a 
science of society. Simply put, it is that truth is 
truth, however suspect the motives a man may 
have for enquiring into it, and lies are lies, 
however noble the motives a man may have for 
telling them. 

On the other hand, Bauer has become inter¬ 
ested, perhaps even fascinated, by what might 
be termed the sociology of economic beliefs. What 
are the reasons why men cling to and insist on 
systems of economic thought and policy pres¬ 
cription that are either internally inconsistent or 
vacuous, or at obvious variance with the observed 
facts of experience (or both)? Part of the explana¬ 
tion is so obvious as to be almost intellectu-illy 
trivial (though nonetheless of great practical 
importance). Systems of economic beliefs imply 
political and economic power of a monopolistic 
kind for certain groups in society; these groups, 
therefore, have a self-interest in propagating 
those beliefs and shielding them from exposure 
to reality. But Bauer is not content with this 
explanation. It is essentially a simple inversion 
of the Marxist view of the relation between the 
economic system and ideology. So he has been 
led at various points to speculate on the funda¬ 
mental problems of man in the modem world 
of irresistible social and economic change and 
on the role of economic beliefs, however un¬ 
scientifically founded, in preserving a semblance 
of sensed order in the social system and providing 
comfort for men bewildered and disorganised 
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by the processes of change that engulf them. 

Most of this book consists of previously 
published essays, though these have been 
extensively rewritten and sometimes considerably 
expanded to give consistency and fuller explana¬ 
tion and to eliminate overlaps to the extent 
possible without destruction of expository struc¬ 
ture. The principal exception (Chapter 5, “Asian 
Vistas") is a hitherto-unpublished f^ull-scale 
critique of Myrdal’s Asian Drama. (Bauer may 
well be the only person ever to have read that 
fantastically expensive indulgence of one man’s 
intellectual vanity carefully, and twice, from cover 
to cover.) In this essay Bauer documents in 
devastating detail what many more casual 
readers have sensed to be deeply offensive about 
that book—Myrdal’s innate contempt for human 
beings as such, and particularly for the rich 
variety of Asian humanity, and his desire to 
convert Asia into a sort of super-Sweden in which 
a homogeneous faceless and characterless mass 
of the citizenry would slave away under the 
compulsion of the state to produce an ever- 
mounting flow of material goods and service, 
the production and equalitarian distribution of 
which is assumed to constitute the sole measure 
of human happiness. Bauer points out, quite 
rightly—and entirely in line with the recent 
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writings of the new Left wing—that people may 
prefer Buddhism over Bendixes, Hinduism ovw 
Hovercraft, Moslemism over motor cars, poverty 
over pollution, and the inner vision over tele¬ 
vision. 

But while Bauer pinpoints and underscores 
Myrdal’s utopian-socialist contempt for the 
lives and aspirations of ordinary Asians, he 
misses the opportunity, in my judgment, to call 
attention to and expose the fundamental fallacy 
in Myrdal’s approach to social theory and 
analysis. It is a fallacy which runs through his 
work from An American Dilemma and his earlier 
books on development to Asian Drama. The 
fallacy is a simple one. If, confronted with a 
world of growth and change, I impose on it the 
assumption of 1930s economics and sociology 
that the system is a static general equilibrium 
system, I will inevitably discover in that system a 
disequ^brium which the system as I have con¬ 
ceived it cannot itself solve. And I will be driven 
by the logic of my construction to appeal to some 
exogenous revolutionary force to resolve the 
dilemma—either a change in the mind of the 
white man, or a political revolution. But I have 
created the dilemma for myself by applying a 
tidy static model to an untidy dynamic reality. 
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It does not necessarily exist now, or if it does the 
passage of time is likely to dissipate it. It is only 
fair to Bauer, however, to add that he has con¬ 
sistently warned against the assumption that 
poverty in the less developed countries represents 
an economic equilibrium and not merely a late 
start on the road to modernisation. 

The essays in the book are grouped into three 
Parts. Part Two, “Case Studies”, mostly sum¬ 
marises Bauer’s earlier work on West Africa; 
Part Three, “Review Articles”, provides the 
student with a detailed critique of all the impor¬ 
tant books in the field. Part One, on “Ideology 
and Experience”, is the longest by far (nearly 350 
pages); and it is likely to be the most interesting 
to the non-specialist reader seeking enlightenment 
about the meaning, if any, of the catch-phrases 
that abound in popular speeches and writings 
about economic development. Such a reader is 
advised, however, to read the Introduction first 
and then to sample the essays according to his 
taste and interest--for he will find Bauer typically 
attempting to teach him more than he probably 
wants to know. 

Under the heading of “Ideology and Experi¬ 
ence”, Bauer tackles one after the other the 
rhetorical phrases and slogans of the develop¬ 
ment- and aid-promoters, and shows them to be 
vacuous, propagandistic, illogical, founded 
weakly if at all on empirical and historical 
evidence, and sometimes all four together, llis 
targets include the alleged “vicious circle of 
poverty” in less developed countries; the alleged 
“widening gap” between the rich and the poor 
countries; “comprehensive central planning” as 
a solution to the development problem; the 
arguments for foreign aid; the contention that 
“colonialism” is a prime cause of lack of develop¬ 
ment and poverty, and the corollary contention 
that Marxism-Leninism offers the key to the 
solution; Myrdal’s Asian Drama, already referred 
to; and the philosophy of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development, the 
intellectual creation of Raiil Prebisch. The game 
is almost too easy. Not just one, but a whole 
succession, of emperors have no clothes on; and 
it is only natural for the little boy to jump up and 
down with delight as he points this out to his 
solemn seniors. Bauer’s method is deceptively 
simple and very effective. For example, if 
colonialism is the cause of economic back¬ 
wardness, how do you explain the fact that those 
developing countries in closest contact with the 
advanced countries are relatively the mo.st 
developed? 

While the argument marshals a wide variety 
of questions and evidence of this kind, there is a 
consistent and highly scholarly emphasis on the 
relevance of economic history to the debate. A 
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corollary theme, which distr^ses Bauer more 
than it probably will distress readers more used 
to the devices of political debate, is the debase¬ 
ment of the language for propaganda purposes, 
and the difficulty of maintaining “a worthwhile 
level of discussion.” 


B auer has cast his book in the form of a 
dissent from the prevailing orthodoxy of 
development economics—more accurately, the 
prevailing propaganda that parades itself as 
economics—and he specifically refuses to present 
any general theory of development on the grounds 
that 

economic development is a m^or aspect of the 
historical progress of entire societies, and is there¬ 
fore not susceptible to general theory, in the sense 
in which phenomena studied by the natural and (to 
a lesser extent) the social sciences are. Moreover, 
economic development depends largely on determi¬ 
nants which cannot readily be analysed with the 
tools of economic theory. 

Nevertheless, there is in the background of his 
thinking a broadly social theory of development 
based on history and on the insights of the 
classical and neo-classical economists. This is 
summarised in the following passage: 

I shall repeatedly refer to certain categories of 
personal and group characteristics which I consider 
to be the principal determinants of material pro¬ 
gress, notably abilities, qualities, capacities, and 
faculties; attitudes, mores, values, objectives, and 
motivations; and institutions and political arrange¬ 
ments. The terms used in the first of these categories 
have a strong personal element and refer to traits 
which may be to a considerable extent hereditary; 
in the second group there is a larger cultural and 
social element; in the third category the cultural, 
social and political influences are plainly pre¬ 
dominant. 

One noteworthy implication of this orientation 
is that Bauer lias consistently appreciated the 
contributions of religious and ethnic minori¬ 
ties to economic development in various parts of 
Asia and Africa. He recognises the adverse 
economic effects of discrimination against and 
expulsion or slaughter of such groups, whereas 
most other development experts have either 
turned a blind eye to these phenomena or even 
tacitly approved the purging of minorities as a 
step towards the creation of a more homogeneous 
nation-state (while, of course, expressing the 
most fulsome “progressive” sympathy with the 
individual victims of persecution). Another more 
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important implication is that Bauo' is by no 
means a blind devotee of laissez-faire. No sen¬ 
sible man is, which is why socialist dogmatists 
like to accuse those who disagree with their 
dogmatic prescriptions of being equally fatuous 
dogmatists. He is, rather, soberly persuaded 
that government policies designed to promote 
development along the lines he believes are 
possible would tax the intellectual and adminis¬ 
trative capacities of most poor countries beyond 
the limits of their available resources. 

This is, naturally, not the kind of stuff to 
appeal either to Western economists and other 
intellectuals appalled by and feeling moral guilt 
about the poverty they observe in the less 
developed countries and anxious to eradicate it, 
or to less-developed-country politicians elected 
on promises to elevate their nations to economic 
equality with their ex-colonial masters or with 
the United States. But it ought to be read care¬ 
fully by those of both the nominal Right and the 
nominal Left who profess to base their desire to 
promote development on a concern for the 
humanity and dignity of man. Bauer believes 
that people generally want to improve themselves, 
and will try to do so if provided with the oppor¬ 
tunity. But both the strength of this urge and their 
capacity to fulfil it vary for all sorts of reasons. 
Indeed “improvement” may well mean achieving 
more leisure for the pursuit of religious or other 
forms of self-fulfilment rather than spending 
more time earning more money in order to buy 
consumer durables that save lime that can be 
devoted to earning more money, etc. The rat-race 
in short, should be open to all self-declared rats 
but not made compulsory for all human beings. 
The rats will race and the best racer should be 
allowed to win the prize; but one should not be 
either surprised or resentful if normally a real 
rat and not, say, a cultured human being carries 
off the trophy. 

A major problem in the development literature 
is the unquestioned assumption that a civilised 
human being should be able to beat a rat without 
trying, any day of the week, and if he can’t, there 
should be a handicap on the rat. Bauer tells us 
that not every civilian, worker or merchant or 
farmer, is that much of a rat; but that those who 
are should be allowed to race to their hearts’ 
content, and let the best rat (or pseudo-rat) win. 
Those who are not should be tolerantly allowed 
to opt out. 



EAST & WEST 

Arabic Political 
Memoirs 

By Elie Kedourie 

S EX AND POWER are perhaps the two most 
potent urges which can seize men and 
possess them. But the received wisdom of man¬ 
kind has recognised that ecstatic and ineffable as 
are the pleasures they can procure, yet they must 
be approached with fear and circumspection, 
since they can also unleash chthonic forces and 
lead to terror and madness. Both Athens and 
Jerusalem taught this in their different ways, 
and their legacy was taken up and appropriated 
by both Muslims and Christians. 

But in modem times large numbers of Wes¬ 
terners have come to disbelieve in the horrors of 
love or politics, to forget that Venus can be a 
bird of prey toute entiere a sa proie attachee, or 
that, for all our philosophy, the night can still 
“.sweat with terror”, and we like weasels still be 
“fighting in a hole.” Happiness through sexual 
satisfaction or through political action has been 
a dominant idea in Europe and America since 
Sade and St Just, and it has naturally issued in 
the nihilism which is so widespread among 
Western intellectual classes today. The prestige of 
the West has ensured the conversion of non- 
European intellectuals to these beliefs, which the 
techniques invented by Europe have helped to 
spread among them. They, too, have come to 
entertain delusive and exaggerated expectations 
above love and politics; and among them, too, 
nihilism is, in consequence, rampant. 

‘ As these lines are being written there reaches me 
a small book by a well-known Syrian poet, Ni/ar 
Qabbani, entitled On Poetry, Sex and Revolution 
(Beirut, 1972). 

In this book Qabbani argues that sex is the 
“fundamental problem” of Arab society and that once 
this problem is solved all other problems will likewise. 
“Sex (he writes] is our eternal headache, the incubus 
which devours us day and night. If you ask me 
about the size of the sexual problem, I will tell 
you that it has exactly the same size as our cranium, 
so that there is not a single convolution in the Arab 
brain which is not tumescent with sex.” 

Qabbani believes in revolution which is “a total 
change in the geography of Arab man”, and in this 
change sexual and political emanicipation go hand in 
hand. 


Anyone surve 3 nng Arabic literary and political 
writing over the last few decades will find in it 
ample confirmation for these remarks. Young 
men growing up in the Arab Middle East 
between the two World Wars fervently believed 
that if only they could liberate themselves from 
the power of tradition, and control by foreigners, 
they would create for themselves des lendemains 
qui chantent, in which public happiness would be 
the crown and guarantee of private bliss.^ 

In the quarter of a century since the end of the 
Second World War, they at last took their destiny 
in their own hands, and tasted to the full the 
disappointments and the disasters of the life of 
politics. Autonomous political action coincided 
with—and led to—the disaster in Palestine, a 
disaster the like of which had never befallen the 
Arab world when it was governed by the 
Ottomans. To this defeat at the hand of a 
hitherto-despised group has been added the 
bitter spectacle of soldiers laying rough hands 
on the body politic, plotting with and occasion¬ 
ally murdering one another, ranting about 
liberation, revolution, and the other slogans 
which in an evil hour Europe had let loose over 
the East, and all the while steadily extending 
their dead hand over a society which may have 
been in the past ruled by aliens, but which for ail 
its poverty and “backwardness” stilt had son^c 
precious graces, still allowed the individual some 
elbow-room, and mercifully permitted a retreat 
into privacy. 

The life of politics has thus brought to Arabs 
humiliation abroad and impotence at home; and 
the disappointment is proportionate to the great 
rewards which, deceived by the European mirage, 
they had come to expect from political autonomy. 
The Western “Arabophilcs” who proliferate in 
universities, public life, and the “communications 
industry”—the kind of friends from whom one 
must pray to be protected—have managed to 
give currency to a picture of the Arab as a 
humourles.s, solemn, sententious, tediously stri¬ 
dent creature. To penetrate beyond this carica¬ 
ture is to discover that the Arabs are “men like 
us all,” who weigh in the same balance as our¬ 
selves justice and oppression, tyranny and free¬ 
dom, loyalty and faithfulness, honour and di.s- 
honour. 

There is no betier way of realising this than to 
read some of the political memoirs which have 
been coming out in large numbers in the last 
decade or so. They provide a valuable clue to the 
character of recent Arab politics, and paint a 
melancholy picture of the disappointments and 
disasters which its practitioners have had to 
suffer. Apart from some fiction from the pen of 
one or two gifted authors, like the Egyptian 
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Najib Mafafuz, these memoirs constitute perhaps 
the most lively and the most interesting portion 
of Arabic literary production today. 

By far the largest part of this literature, it is 
significant to observe, is published in Beirut 
where it is still possible for writers to escape 
censorship and suppression. It is mostly written 
by refugees, or emip^, or by those who have lost 
out in whatever ghastly game they have chosen 
to play. That they apologise, or palliate or em¬ 
bellish or suppress, in no way diminishes the 
value of what they write. For unwittingly or not, 
this literature testifies alike to the endemic 
distemper which afflicts most Middle Eastern 
politics, and to the fact that so much disorder and 
misfortune has not yet entirely deadened the 
ciitical faculty, or banished all livclint'S and 
independence of mind. 

Of Conspiracy S’ Murder 

I T IS appropriate to begin this account of 
some of the most noteworthy of these 
political memoirs with a short and modest work 
by an Iraqi professional soldier who, as a 
member of the Royal Guard, witnessed the 
murder of the King of Iraq and his family in 
1958. 

In The Secrets of the Assassination of the 
Royal Family in Iraq, 14 July 1958 (Beirut, 1971) 
Lieutenant Falih llan/al in a modest and un¬ 
assuming wJiy, with the precision and economy 
of a military despatch, sets the scene of the crime, 
■sliows how the coup d'etat started and quickly 
snowballed, and in what manner the royal house¬ 
hold were, suddenly, in a terrible exhibition of 
blood-lust, indiscriminately mowed down with 
machine-guns by a handful of junior officers. But 
it is not only the physical scene which Hanzal 
sets. During the two years that he served in the 
Royal Guard, he had many opportunities to 
observe the royal family at close quarters, and 
particularly the young King, Faysal, and his 
uncle and heir-apparent, Abd al-Ilah. Faysal 
himself, as Hanzal reports, was a cypher, content 
to leave all important matters in the hands of his 
uncle who, in effect, exercised ultimate power and 
authority in the state. To him the politicians, 
the secret police, and military intelligence 
reported, and from him they took their instruc¬ 
tions. According to Hanzal, in the two years that 
he knew Abd al-Ilah, the latter was oppressed with 
a 'heavy sense of fatality, and seemed utterly 
weary of the burden of power which he had 
home since 1939 when his brother-in-law, Ghazi, 
died in an accident, and he was made regent for 
the infant King. He was kept accurately informed 
of the.plots against his regime which weie con¬ 
stantly being hatched in the army. But this 
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information seemed only to induce in Abd al-Ilah 
a feeling of resignation. He seemed resigned to 
the fact that, aliens as they were, with no roots in 
the country, it was vain for him and his family to 
struggle against the dislike and the hatred of the 
Iraqis. In the last few months of his life he was 
repeatedly given details of army plots, and his 
reaction was that the officers who were implicated 
were patriotic and devoted to the country, which 
they might serve better than he; if they did not 
want him, then he was ready to leave the country 
together with his nephew. Hanzal describes an 
interview toward the end of April 1958 in which 
he reported information that had come to his 
knowledge: 

... he did not comment in any way on the news, 
or ask for further details. He nodded and thanked 
me, his face showing his desire to be left alone, and 
that f should not add to the oppression of his 
spirits. For he was no longer in need of news, or 
informal ion, or even friends. I may almost say 
here that lie was no longer in need of Iraq either. 

It is this failure of nerve, this intimate con¬ 
viction that the regime he headed was alien and 
illegitimate which proved falai to Abd al-Ilah and 
his family. Hanzal describes how a handful of 
soldiers arrived opposite the main gate of the 
modest villa which .served as the royal residence 
in the early morning of 14 July 1958 and started 
firing desultorily at the building. In and around 
the villa Abd al-llah had at his orders a large 
body of disciplined and loyal troops who could 
have easily overcome the attackers. But Abd 
al-Ilah ordered them to refrain from firing at the 
assailants. Within half-an-hour the original 
attackers were joined by mutinous cadets from 
an infantry school in an army camp nearby. 
They were armed with bazookas and anti-tank 
guns and quickly .set fire to the house, compelling 
the royal family to take refuge in the basement. 
The house was not yet entirely surrounded, and 
it would still have been possible to escape through 
the back garden. His entourage implored Abd 
al-llah to do so; but he refused adamantly either 
to do this, or to order a counter-attack. He would 
negotiate with the rebels, Faysal would sign his 
abdication and they would all leave Iraq. Hanzal 
was convinced that the regent was seized with a 
fatalism which made him utterly .sceptical of any 
attempt to resist the mutineers. This fatalism was 
“a deadly mistake”; it was inspired by the example 
of his father Ali, who had preferred to surrender 
together with four thousand soldiers to a handful 
of Saudi soldiers, thus giving up the throne of the 
Hejaz in 1924 in order to escape with his life. An 
emissary was sent outside with a white flag and he 
brought back with him rebel officers for negotia¬ 
tion. At the point of the gun they ordered the 
royal family to leave the basement by a side-door 
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for the garden. When they had all filed out, 
another officer (Abd al-Sattar Sabi‘ al-‘Ubusi) 
who was then standing on the steps leading to 
the main door, observing the cortege coming out, 
suddenly and impulsively fired a burst from his 
machine-gun at the backs of the prisoners. 
Hanzal declares that he had an opportunity 
afterwards to discuss the killings with ‘Ubusi, 
who told him that when he fired he was in “a 
state of madness,” as though a black cloud had 
obscured his vision, that he fired his machine- 
gun without knowing what he was doing or 
taking in what was going on in front of him. A 
year after the coup d’Hat, Hanzal adds, ‘Ubusi 
retired from public life. In 1969 he committed 
suicide for reasons still unknown. 

‘Ubusi’s burst of machine-gun fire plunged the 
other officers in the garden into a murderous 
frenzy. They also began firing their weapons at 
the inmates of the royal villa, and in a few 
minutes slaughtered the King, his uncle, and the 
latter’s mother and sister, together with the 
servants who had been compelled to join the 
procession of their masters. 

The sight of blood, together with the sound of 
shooting [Hanzal writes] maddened the officer in 
the armoured car and he opened fire with his heavy 
machine-gun on the bodies which were lying on 
the ground, riddling them with bullets. The orphan 
boy Ja‘far who was being brought up by the 
princess Abdiyya [the regent’s sister] tried to take 
refuge in some comer of the palace, but the soldiers 
soon pursued him with their rifle fire and finished 
him. 

Only the regent’s wife escaped alive from this 
massacre; she had been left for dead, but an 
officer later realised that she was still alive and 
managed to get her into a hospital. 

Shortly after the massacre, the bodies were 
piled in a van to be taken to the morgue. By that 
time a dense crowd had assembled near the villa 
and was impeding the passage of the van. It 
appears that the pressure of the crowd threw the 
officers who were in the van into a panic; and 
they decided to abandon Abd al-Ilah’s body to 
the mob. They tipped it out of the van and made 
their escape. Ropes were quickly brought, and 
the regent’s body was attached by the neck and 
the armpits to the back of a lorry which proceeded 
to drag it through the streets, the increasingly 
numerous mob escorting it with shouts of Allahu 
akhar. During all this, men armed with knives 
and choppers began to get to work on it. The 
regent’s sex was first cut off, and then his arms 
and legs; they were thrown to groups of young 
men who ran off waving these members with 
joyful shouts. By the time the procession reached 
the ministry of defence on the other side of the 
river, the body was no more than a bruised and 
mutilated tnink. Opposite the ministry men with 


ropes appeared on a first-floor balcony. By means 
of these ropes the body was hoisted from the 
street and secured to the balcony: 

a young man with a knife in his hand climbed a 
lamp-post nearby, and stabbed the corpse repeatedly 
in the back. He then began cutting off the flesh, 
working from the buttocks upwards. From the 
street a long white stick was brought which was 
inserted into the corpse and forcibly pushed inside. 

What was left of the regent’s body that evening 
was soaked with petrol and set on fire, the burnt 
remains being thrown into the Tigris. 

Hanzal concludes his precise and unassuming 
account by recording the symmetrical fate which 
befell the body of Abd al-Karim Qasim who had 
overthrown the monarchy. He, in turn, was 
overthrown by another coup d’Hat on 9 February 
196.1, carried out by some of his original fellow- 
conspirators, and immediately executed. He was 
secretly buried in a shallow grave outside 
Baghdad. Some dogs came upon the corpse and 
started to eat it, to the horror of some fellahs 
nearby. These provided a coffin and gave the 
body a decent burial. When the secret police came 
to hear of this, they disinterred the body and 
threw it into the Tigris. 

Hanzal’s account is that of a close, well- 
informed observer who narrates with quiet 
fatalism what his eyes saw and his ears heard. 
The same matter-of-fact quality may be found in 
the memoirs of another officer. But since, unlike 
Hanzal, the latter adopts this tone to describe 
what he did and not what he saw, the impression 
of horror carried away by the reader is scarcely 
less powerful than that emanating from Hanzal’s 
book, even though there is nothing here like the 
demoniacal orgy of 14 July 1958 which Hanzal 
describes with such powerful restraint. 

Fadlallah abu Mansur is a Druze from Salkhad 
in Syria who in 1928 joined the troupes speciales 
raised by the French in the Levant states which 
they administered under a League of Nations 
mandate. By 1945 he had been promoted to 
lieutenant, and when Syria became independent 
he naturally joined the new Syrian army. He took 
part in the Palestine war in 1948, and between 
1949 and 1954 was involved in the successive 
coups d’etat which took place in Syria during this 
period. It is to these events that his memoirs, 
Damascus Hurricanes, published about 1959, 
are mostly devoted. 

The first of these coups d’Hat took place *in 
March 1949 when a senior officer, Husni al-Za‘im, 
taking as his pretext the maladministration and 
corruption which he claimed had led to defeat in 
Palestine, toppled the civilian regime, and him¬ 
self exercised all the powers of the state. Very 
soon other officers, who had started by supporting 





Za'im’s coup d’itat, began conspiring agtunst him, 
and abu Mansur took a prominent part in the 
conspiracy. One night in August 1949, Fadlallah 
abu Mansur drove with a small troop to Za‘ira’s 
residence in Damascus, surround^ it, over¬ 
powered the sentries and, hammering on the door 
of Za'im’s palace, called on him to surrender. 
When Za'im did not immediately give himself 
up, abu Mansur machine-gunned the door, broke 
it open, and strode into the palace. Za'im then 
came down, buttoning a pair of trousers over his 
pyjamas. He was taken into an armoured car 
and driven to the outskirts of Damascus. The 
whole operation took no more than fifteen 
minutes. Abu Mansur then waited with his 
prisoner for instructions. Za'im was in a state 
of shock and did not at first recognise his captor, 
for, says abu Mansur, "I was in field dress, and 
had let my black thick beard grow, so that I 
looked hirsute and frightful. . . .” Za'im first 
tried to bribe his captor into letting him escape, 
and offered a large sum of money: 

1 answered “How did you acquire such a fortune? 
Did you not say that you would leave power as 
poor as when you came to it? How has your 
poverty become wealth?’’ He began to mutter: 
“By God, I am innocent, I am innocent. This is a 
plot by the British to destroy the independence of 
the country.” 1 said to him: “Do not be afraid for 
independence. We arc jealous for it and will know 
how to preserve it.” 

Some two hours or so later, a detachment of 
troops came with another prisoner, the civilian 
Muhsin al-Barazi who was Za'im’s prime mini¬ 
ster. He was brought to abu Mansur, still in his 
pyjamas, trembling with fear and shouting: 
“Take pity on me. I have nothing to do with 
what happened. Take pity on me. Take pity on 
my children. 1 throw myself on your mercy.” 
With the new prisoner came instructions from 
the leaders of the coup d’etat that Za'im and 
Barazi had been condemned to death and were 
to be immediately executed. Abu Mansur there¬ 
fore took hold of Barazi with his left hand, and 
of Za'im with his right and led them to a depres¬ 
sion by the road where a squad of soldiers duly 
executed them. While awaiting his fate Zia'im, 
who had not had time to dress properly, felt cold 
and begged for abu Mansur’s overcoat. The 
latter gave it to him, and Z^'im died wearing it. 
But abu Mansur resumed possession of it, and he 
reproduces in his memoirs a certificate from the 
leader of the new coup d’itat, attesting the fact 
and declaring that the holes and the traces of 
blood appearing on the overcoat were caused 
by the execution, “to certify which he was given 
this document.” 

Hinnawi thus succeeded Za'im. But shortly 
after he took power, some of his fellow-con¬ 
spirators began to be discontented, and to 
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conspire in turn against him. The leader of the 
new conspiracy was Shishakli with whom abu 
Mansur was on close terms of friendship, 
rendered even closer by the fact that they both 
sympathised with the ideology of the movement 
known as the Parti populaire syrien, which in the 
early 1950s was the great rival of Ba'thist ideology 
among young army officers. Hinnawi suspected 
something, and tried to discover where abu 
Mansur’s sympathies lay. In order to detach him 
from Shishakli, he dangled before abu Mansur 
the prospect of rapid promotion. In reply, abu 
Mansur held to the same elevated language as 
he had when Za'im had tried to bribe him: 

“T swear to you. General [he said] that I do not 
seek anything of what you have promised me. The 
only honour 1 seek is to serve my country faithfully 
and loyally, and to be a man of principles and 
action. 1 therefore solemnly promise to do all that 
in my power lies to serve the interests of my 
country. Please therefore have no anxiety in this 
respect.” 

A politician encouraging him to save the country 
from Hinnawi heard exactly the same exalted 
sentiments: 

“Be at ease, Akram bey, we act only at the behest 
of our conscience and our patriotism. We take no 
action except to serve our country and preserve its 
sovereignty and independence. We offer our blood 
to this end, and no power in the world can turn us 
away from our duty. We here arc ready to protect 
Syria, whatever the price.” 

Duty called one morning in December 1949. 
At dawn that day, abu Mansur moved into 
Damascus with a small force. In half-an-hour 
he had arrested Hinnawi and his key men, 
and occupied the police headquarters and the 
police station. Shishakli came to power. 

Our purpose in the third coup d'itat [writes 
abu Mansur] was to save the country from disorder 
and anarchy, and entrust government to loyal and 
faithful men known for their patriotic devotion, 
and their truthful and upright character. This would 
enable the army to withdraw from politics and 
things to return to their normal course. These 
aspirations were disappointed, and Shishakli 
concentrated all power in his hands. 

Abu Mansur was horrified by such cavalier 
treatment of responsibilities and prerogatives .. . 
by this open attack on the pillars of the State and 
its fundamentals. But even though Shishakli was 
abusing his power in this way, and though he 
persecuted abu Mansur and in the end retired 
him from the army, yet the latter refused to 
conspire against him. Two officers approached 
him with an offer of two hundred thousand liras 
if he would go to Damascus and form a gang to 
murder Shishakli. He turned down the offer 
because his party—the Parti populaire syrien — 
was opposed to murder, and “I personally 
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disapprove of murder and consider it a species of 
villainy.” However, though he was retired, he 
took some part in the army movement which 
toppled Shishakli in February 1954. 

In spite of his services, he was not reinstated. 
Ba'thist officers were now in charge of army 
appointments, and they were wary of his politics. 
Further, as one of them said: ‘‘abu Mansur 
would make a coup d’etat even in his grave.” 
When one of these Ba'thist officers was murdered 
by a member of the Parti populaire syrien, abu 
Mansur had to flee from Syria and take refuge in 
the Lebanon. The book ends with a dithyramb 
addressed to Mount Hermon which the author 
had to cross on his flight: 

O Hermon! Brother of time! Pole of history! 
Twin of the gods! . . . O summit in my countiy, 
proclaim that my nation is a summit among 
nations! O Hermon! I testify that your meaning 
and significance is in our breasts, in our faith, in 
our blood; that we hold it aloft as a torch to illu¬ 
mine and guide until right shall awake and false¬ 
hood die! 

Between Honour & Rhetoric 

T he rhetokic’ of sensibility, patriotism, 
and the public interest sits ill w'ilh conspira¬ 
cies against the lawful government and execu¬ 
tions at dawn. It is this contrast which gives abu 
Mansur’s memoirs so repulsive a quality, and 
produces in the reader so vivid a sense of the 
degradation of politics in large parts of the 
Arabic-speaking world today. But the gap 
between what is said and what is actually done 
is not alw'ays so hopelessly wide. The Memoirs 
of llaza' al-Majali (Amman, 1960) show us a 
public man whose discourse patently attempts 
confrontation with a political situation which, 
however dangerous and disturbed, yet does not 
inspire the same terror as the blood-intoxicated 
Baghdadi mob, or the treacherous and relentless 
conspirators of Syria. 

It is not that Haza' al-Majali remained immune 
from terror. On the contrary, born about 1918 
into a notable family at Kerak in Trans-Jordan, 
he was to die in August 1960, a few months after 
the publication of these memoirs, victim of a 
bomb placed in his office in Amman. This was 
said to be the work of agents of the United Arab 
Republic, whose president considered Majali and 
King Hussein an obstacle to his vaulting 
ambition. 

Majali went to school in Kerak and Salt, and 
he gives an engaging and illuminating account of 
the relentless politicisation to which schoolboys 
were subjected, even in that out-of-the-way part 
of the Arab world, as early as the 1920s and ’30s: 

1 remember that I was in the fifth fonn of the 
primary school when Sulayman al-Nabulsi [one of 
his teachers and later a Jordanian prime minister] 


came into the class-room on the morning of 2 
November. As soon as he came in, he asked us in 
English what day it was. Some said it was Sunday, 
others that it was the second of November. But he 
shouted at us with excessive emotion: “Today is 
the anniversary of the Balfour Declaration’’. He 
went on shouting in English, "Down with the 
Balfour Declaration!" Vie had never heard of 
Balfour or the Balfour Declaration. He began to 
explain to us the Declaration, its circumstances, 
its meaning, and the necessity of protesting and 
demonstrating against it. We went out of the class¬ 
room and got all the other schoolboys out, and 
marched in a noisy demonstration, which may have 
been the first one to take place in Kerak. Those who 
understood the aims and watchwords of this 
demonstration were very few, for the large crowd 
were shouting slogans. Some were shouting, "Down 
with Krikor’", Krikor being an Armenian shoe¬ 
maker who had joined the demonstration and was 
shouting at the top of his voice, "Balfour! O group 
of Balfour!" Some were shouting, "Down with the 
balcony!", others "Down with one who is upstair!,!" 

Of his years at the secondary school in Salt, 
Majali says that there he and his fellow-pupils 
perfected the art of demonstrating with or without 
a pretext. 

At the end of the Second World War Majali was 
a law student in Damascus. In May 1945, the 
Syrian government clashed with the 1 rcnch 
mandatory, and there w'ere noisy anti-French 
student demonstrations. The students a.skcd to 
share in the struggle for liberation and the 
Syrian government allowed them to volunteer 
for the Syrian army: 

We went to the barracks and, after a foimal 
mcdiciil examination, put on uniforms. What diew 
my attention was that mo.st of tho.se who had made 
speeches that day asking to lx; allowed to bear 
arms obtained medical certificates prcsciibmg a 
rest at home in order to recover from the exertions 
of the jihad! 

By the third day the numlier of volunteers, 
which had begun by approaching the thousand 
mark, dwindled to a hundred or less. Majali 
was to observe similar happenings in Amman at 
the beginning of the Palestine War three years 
later. “Volunteering”, he observes, 

was in most cases mere showing off, a means of 
boasting and self-glorification or even, icgrettably, 
of making a living. 1 my.sclf have seen with my own 
eyes this phenomenon in Amman and elsewhere. 
The volunteers paraded the streets amidst the 
applause of the crowd and their shouts, and the 
traditional trilling of the women. They would lire 
off their guns with such frequency that when they 
reached their battle station in Palestine their 
ammunition was all but exhausted. It is not out pf 
place to mention here, with much regret, that 
many of these volunteers were a heavy burden on 
the Arab villagers and town-dwellers, and that 
volunteering was sometimes a means to robbery 
and plunder! 

The Palestine War, which was to have a 
profound and nefarious influence on Majali’s 





life and career, can be said to have been finally 
made inevitable by the ambitions and policies of 
the ruler of Trans-Jordan, King Abdullah.* 
}lis regime was, however, somewhat different 
fiom those of Iraq and Syria, of which Han 2 ars 
book and abu Mansur’s memoirs are such a 
Imid reflection. Majaii, on his return from Syria, 
vvas soon much in demand as a lawyer and was 
eventually tempted to play a part in politics. He 
joined a small group who oppo.sed the King’s 
reliance on a number of elderly ministers of non- 
Jordanian origin. But Abdullah took up and 
befriended the able young lawyer who soon 
became a prominent member of his entourage. 
Majali’s memoirs provide an affectionate and 
well-observed picture of Abdullah’s personality, 
and his very idiosyncratic way of conducting 
public business: 

He had a special way of greeting known to the 
Jordanians, which enabled one to gauge the extent 
of loyal favour It was his custom to allow his hand 
to be kis.sed. Sometimes it would be extended wide 
ojicn which would be a sign of approval, and some¬ 
times it would be clenched to indicate displeasure. 
Occasionally he would put his hand on someone’s 
chin as a paiticiilar sign of approval. Somctime.s 
he would extend his hand to be kissed on both sides, 
.iiid would then allow his check to be kissed, as a 
.sign of complete approval. These various mani- 
lostations were often the subject of comment and 
the basis of various rumours about n.inistorial 
changes or appointments to high oflicc or to 
important positions. 

Abdullah’.', favour opened to Majaii the career 
nl a high olhcial. of a minister, and eventually 
of prime minister, .fordanian politics were—and 
siiil arc - very much dominated by the King, 
who rule,s the country through a small number of 
notables and courticis whom he tries to balance 
.i-’aiiist one another. On to this c.sscntially simple 
.niaiigemcnt, elections and a parliament have 
been grafted. In what sense, if any, members of 
this parliament 'epresented those who elected 
tiiem was very obscure, and what went on in 
parliament had usually little relation to the 
realities of power. It was rather an elaborate game 
of shadow-boxing which, however, sometimes 
pioved lucrative to the participants. Majaii des- 
ciibes how, when he was an opposition leader, he 
put down a motion of No Confidence in the 
government, which compelled it to mobiitse its 
supporters. For their .services in the voting lobby 
these exacted financial and other rewards— 

and how often [adds Majaii] some of these members 
vkiscribed to me the way in which the government 
responded to their demands and served their 

Elie Kedourie, The Chatham House Version 
(WeidenfeJd & Nicolson, 1970), pp. 230-1, where the 
'“'^idencc in support of such a judgment, including a 
significant episode described in Majali’s memoirs, is 
examined. 


interests. They went so far as to wish me to put 
down continuously motions of No Confidence so 
that gifts and grants might be repeated. 

Majali became prime minister at a 
crucial moment in Jordanian history. The 
British and their Middle-Eastern allies were 
pressing Jordan to join the Baghdad Pact, while 
Egypt and Saudi /\rabia opposed this strongly. 
In order to prevent such an outcome, they 
organised demonstrations, particularly among 
the discontented and volatile Palestinians whom 
Abdullah had, to his own undoing, incorporated 
into his kingdom. It fell then to Majaii to deal 
with the serious agitation and rioting which the 
opponents of the Pact were fomenting, Majaii 
w'as invested with office on 15 December 1955. 
But he clearly did not have the stomach to 
invoke that ultima ratio which, as King Hussein 
showed in the summer of 1970, the rulers of a 
state like Jordan must not hesitate to invoke, or 
else face ruin and destruction. Four days later, 
on 19 December, he resigned. 

1 remember [Majaii writes] the morning of the day 
on which I presented my resignation. . . . The 
demon.stiation in Amman had become more tumul¬ 
tuous, and when they [a delegation of West Bank 
politicians] were with me, I heard the sound of 
shots. I communicated with police headc|uarters, 
asking the reason for these shots, and strongly 
reiterating the instructions not to open fire on 
anylxKly. Shortly afterwards. General Radi Innab, 
the assistant chief of staff, spoke to me and asked 
me to allow army and police sharp-shooters to pick 
out and shoot the leaders of the demonstration and 
nobody else. 1 vehcmcnily refused, and said to him 
(hat I preferred to resign rather than have anybody 
fired on or harmed. ... 

I could have imposed the [Baghdad] pact by 
force .. . but I preferred to resign and stay at home, 
rather than adopt a policy of violence, I who had 
always disapproved of and combated it. 

There is incongruity here between the reality and 
what IS said and dime in order to cope with it. 
Parliament, Constitution, Party, etc.—such a 
vocabulary has little meaning in a polity such as 
Jordan, and Majali’s use of it, which seems not 
entirely rhetorical, increases the pathos with 
which his violent death has invested these 
memoirs. 

Of Eloquence & Nostalgia 

D uring and hffore the outbreak of the 
Palestine War in May 1948, Majaii was m 
King Abdullah’s entourage and thus was able to 
observe events across the Jordan from a privi¬ 
leged vantage-point. He states that the course of 
the struggle between Jews and Arabs in the 
period before the British evacuation led them to 
feel anxious and fearful over the eventual out¬ 
come. The catastrophe, he observes, would have 
been easier to bear and narrower in its scope 
if the Arabs of Palestine had realised the true 
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position. As it was, th^r erroneously believed 
themselves able to confront the Jews, and “their 
confidence in the Arab states and their armies 
was one of the most potent causes of the extensive 
catastrophe.” When Palestinian villagers were 
worsted in some fight with the Jews they would 
take refuge in a more distant village, or even cross 
the Jordan, leaving all their possessions in situ, 

hoping to come back a few weeks later and find 

everything in order. Were not the Arab armies on 

the point of invading the country to gain a quick 

victory over the Jewish “gangs” and purify the 

Holy Land from their filth? Why should they carry 

away even what it was possible to carry away? 

The attitude of the Palestinians towards the 
Zionists of which Majali gives here an example, 
the over-confident belligerence and the refusal to 
compromise or even negotiate with an adversary 
traditionally held in contempt, has been a 
standing feature of the Palestine dispute ever 
since the Balfour Declaration. It figures promi¬ 
nently in the memoirs of one of their leaders, 
Ahmad al-Shuqayri. These memoirs. Forty Years 
of Arab and International Life (Beirut, 1969), the 
&st in a series, of which four so far have been 
published, are worth noticing not only because 
they give a valuable glimpse into Arab politics in, 
and relating to, Palestine over many decades, 
but also because Shuqayri is exceptional among 
Palestinian Arab leaders in having published 
political memoirs.® Shuqayri began to be active 
in Palestinian Arab politics in the early 1930s, 
though it was only after 1948, when he was 
Syrian and then Saudi Arabian delegate at the 
United Nations, and subsequently head of the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation, that he came 
to be widely known. His memoirs clearly reveal 
that, early or late, his fundamental and unvarying 
attitude (and in this, of course, he is representa¬ 
tive of his people and of their leaders) is an utter 
refusal of any accommodation with Zionism. 
Typical of his views is the statement he made as 
a spokesman for the Arab Office in Jerusalem 
calling for armed struggle, the setting-up of 
emergency committees throughout the country, 
“making the whole fatherland a military barracks, 
and sending women and children into the neigh¬ 
bouring Arab countries, so that we might set a 
conflict aflame not to be extinguished until 
victory and independence. . . .” His attitude 
remained the same thereafter, as is strikingly 
shown by a conversation with Count Bemadotte 
during the conversations at Rhodes in the summer 
of 1948 which eventually led to an armistice in 
Palestine. Count Bemadotte had proposed that 

*Thc Mufti of Jerusalem, Hajj Amin al-Husayni, 
published some years ago a short, scrappy and dis¬ 
appointing book which cannot bear comparison to 
any of the works discussed here. 


the Arabs and the Jews should hold informal 
discussions without prejudice to their respective 
positions. As spokesman for the Arab delegation, 
Shuqayri declared that talking, let alone nego¬ 
tiating, with the Jews was out of the question. 
Bemadotte then pointed out that Arab leaders 
had in the past quite frequently met Jewish 
leaders. This, conceded Shuqayri, had been the 
case, but that was before the rise of the Jewish 
state; only if this state disappeared, would they 
be ready to talk or negotiate. 

As must again be emphasised, in expressing 
such sentiments and judgments—whether or not 
they were politically wise—Shuqayri was expres¬ 
sing the attitudes and feelings of his countrymen. 
Another passage provides a glimpse into their 
state of mind during the early part of the Second 
World War. He describes the great excitement 
with which they used to listen to German and 
Italian broadcasts, how he would follow during 
the night the military communiques, marking on 
a map the places being occupied by the victor ious 
Germans, and meet his friends the following 
morning to discuss triumphs exceeding those of 
the previous day; 

Our sympathies were with the Axis powers being 
led by Hitler from victory to victory and with our 
sympathies went our prayers for the victory of 
Germany and her allies, and defeat for Britain and 
her confederates. .. . When the British government 
announced the formation of a Palestine force to 
help the war eft'ort, our young men received the 
directive: do not join the Palestine force, and the 
response was quasi-unanimous. . . . The actiC'ity of 
the Italian and German air force extended to 
Palestine, and in September 1940 their airplanes 
bombed eertain targets in Tel-Aviv and Haifa. The 
joy and excitement produced in our circles wa.s 
indescribable. An Italian bomb happened to fall in 
the Acre quarter where 1 lived, making a large 
crater but causing no damage. The assistant 
governor of Acre . . . visited me to report that the 
British governor . . . had told him jokingly that the 
bomb was destined for Ahmad Shuqayri. I said: 
This is fine ; upon me and upon my enemies. O Lord! 

As this passage suggests, Shuqayri is a man of 
eloquence and repartee. It is this gift which made 
for him a world-wide reputation. His position as 
United Nations delegate for Syria, and later on 
Saudi Arabia, gave him a large audience and 
wonderful scope for oratorical jousting. As his 
memoirs show, he is very proud of his vei bal 
campaigns against the Zionists in New York, 
giving long summaries of his interventions and 
rejoinders, and recording the fact that eight 
volumes of his United Nations speeches h?ve 
been published. 

1 put him [Abba Eban] to flight and with him 
Golda Meir, the Prime Minister of Israel, and with 
them all the Israeli delegates in all the cominittew 
of the United Nations. 1 rubbed their faces iu tnc 
dust and their noses in the mud, on the battlefield 
of justice and logic. 
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The fight was wide-ranging, and the most 
unlikely subject became the occasion of a skir¬ 
mish, or even a regular battle. For example, 
Mrs Meir referred in a speech to the slave trade 
in Africa and alluded to the role of the Arabs in 
this traffic. Shuqayri, in reply, makes a speech, 
quoting from various encyclopaedias, to show 
how the Jews had been the prominent slave 
traders in various epochs. 

1 was reading these extracts to [the delegates of] the 
African states. They were listening to me while their 
eyes were on the Israeli minister, who was either 
smoothing down her hair with her fingers, or 
leaning towards her assistant. 1 said, addressing 
Mrs Golda Meir: “If the minister returns to the 
subject of the slave trade, I will speak on the role of 
Israel in white slavery. You understand what I 
mean.” The minister kept silent, because in fact 
she knew what I meant, and knew the role of 
Jewesses beginning with the story of Esther, down 
to our own day, 

Shuoayri’s account of his United Nations days 
has an epic quality about it, but the battle is a 
mere battle of words, and the epic is therefore a 
mock-epic. Grandiloquence has replaced the 
deeds of valour which epic celebrated. These 
memoirs, therefore, in their fashion also mark 
the failure of political action, the terrible hazards 
lying in the exercise of political power—the 
hazard of emasculation, impotence, or even (as 
in the Palestinian case) ruin pure and simple. 
Owing to his antecedents Shuqayri himself is 
awarq that to take one’s political fate into one’s 
hands does not necessarily lead to success. 

Shuqayri comes from a family of Acre notables, 
and his father As’ad Shuqayr was a pillar of the 
Young Turk regime in the Levant, the Mufti of 
the Ottoman Fourth Army and the confidant of 
Its commander Jamal Pasha. After the First 
World War he used to witness many debates in 
hts father’s divan between those (like his father) 
who believed that (he Ottoman connection would 
have been best for the Arabs, and those (like his 
father-in-law) who sympathised with Arab 
nationalism. Ue tells us that these discussions 
came back to him some forty years later after the 
Six Day War of 1967 

.. . and the old question recurred: Was it better to 
stick with the Ottoman state or to follow the 
Allies? 1 went back, in my mind, to this old question, 
and reviewing the progress of Zionism during a 
period of fifty years, I decided that our generation 
had been grievously at fault, and that Ottoman rule 
with all its dangers—^with which ! was familiar— 
^as preferable to these Arab “autonomies”, these 
defeated statelets, put to flight by Zionism in three 
wars. 

Shuqayri not only evokes gratefully Sultan 
Abd al-Hamid who—as he told the Turkish 
foreign minister—knew how to resist Theodor 
Herzl’s blandishments, he is also at times very 
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bitter at the record of the Palestine Arab leaders 
between the wars. Of these leaders undoubtedly 
the most prominent was the Mufti of Jerusalem, 
Hajj Ajnin al-Husayni. Shuqayri is in no doubt 
that what he sought was personal power: 

The glory of “His Eminence” came before the 
glory of the homeland. The homeland fell and with 
it the glory. During the festival of Nabi Musa there 
was a glorious and splendid slogan: The sword of 
religion is Hajj Amin (sayf aMin al-Hajj Amin). 
The festival is gone and with it the slogan. 

He compares the Mufti with his relative Musa 
Kazim who preceded him in the leadership of the 
Palestine Arabs. The latter led the movement 
for a decade or so with his limited mentality and 
narrow views, but this is how he was and he 
could not help it. Hajj Amin was the leader for 
another decade or so “during which the great 
catastrophe happened. There were many dif¬ 
ferences between them . . . among which”, 
Shuqayri says in an eloquent play on words, 
“was that Musa Kazim was much mourned [on 
his death] while Hajj Amin has caused many 
people to mourn {Musa Kazim bakahu al-nas 
kathiran wa’l-Uajj Amin abka kathiran min 
al-nas.)" 

The sanguinary character of Palestine Arab 
politics in the late 1930s touched Shuqayri very 
closely and may explain the bitterness of this 
remark. His brother was a doctor and used to 
treat the wounded among the Arab guerrillas in 
the north of Palestine. He was called out one day 
to take care of a wounded man, and was mur¬ 
dered by fellow-Arabs while on his way to 
answer the call. Shuqayri was then in Beirut, and 
the Mufti—who was then a refugee there—came 
to offer his condolences. An Arab diplomat was 
also present and Shuqayri quotes this “immortal” 
remark which the latter addressed to Hajj Amin; 

The Arabs, the Jews, and the British differ over 
evciything, but agree on one thing: the British kill 
the Arab, the Jews kill the Arab, and the Arab 
kills the Arab. 

Comic Interludes 

HE MUF.Ti’s FLIGHT from Jerusalem in 
1937 may be seen in retrospect to mark a 
decisive change in the fortunes of Arab Palestine. 

Up to then it was the Palestine Arabs who had 
the initiative in deciding through their own 
leaders—however such leaders came to assume 
their position—what to do in order to fight the 
Zionist menace. Thereafter the neighbouring 
Arab states took up the defence and protection 
of their interests. Shuqayri’s memoirs are equally 
copious on the lamentable results this intervention 
has produced, as on the mistakes and failures of 
the native Palestinian leadership. Another recent 
book of memoirs. Roving Ambassador by Nasir 
al-Din al-Nashashibi (Beirut, 1970), is particularly 
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devoted to the way in which the cause of Palestine 
has been defended by the Arab states. 

Nashashibi comes from a well-known Jerusalem 
family, and as we learn from Shuqayri’s memoirs 
he—along with Ruhi al-Khatib (who was to 
become Mayor of Jerusalem), Raja’i al-Husayni, 
Burhan al-Dajani (both members of prominent 
Palestinian families), Albert Hourani and Wasfi 
al-Tall (who later became Prime Minister of 
Jordan and was murdered by terrorists in Cairo)— 
worked with Shuqayri at the Arab Office in 
Jerusalem, set up by the Arab League to dis¬ 
seminate information about and propagate the 
Arab case on Palestine. After 1948, Nashashibi 
made a reputation for himself in Cairo as a 
journalist of talent. In 1965, at the suggestion of 
President Nasser, he was appointed Arab League 
ambassador to Europe, charged with presenting 
and defending the case of the Palestinians in 
Western Europe. Roving Ambassador is the 
account of his European experiences and of the 
ways of Arab diplomacy. 

From this book, too, there emanates a powerful 
impression of futility, powerlessness, and despair. 
To believe Nashashibi, the countries of Western 
Europe are, as he puts it, so many “Zionist 
fortresses” which it is vain to hope to reduce or 
capture. Thus, he found the West Germans to 
be mere slaves at the feet of Israel; the Israeli 
ambassador to Bonn behaves “as though he had 
a thousand heads, a thousand eyes and ears, and 
a thousand mouths.” The chapter in which he 
gives an account of his visit to Holland is 
entitled; “Out of fear of the Jews, the Arabs here 
are Jews”; that on France: “In the whole of 
France, we have only dc Gaulle, while our 
enemies have the whole of France.” This 
demoralisation in the face of Zionist activity is' 
not peculiar to himself, but seems rather to be 
widely prevalent among Arab diplomats serving 
in Europe. He reports, for instance, a dialogue 
with a counsellor at the Egyptian embassy who 
comes to meet him at the railway station in The 
Hague: 

He quickly pulled me by the hand and bundled 
me into his car, saying; “May God prcservel” 

Surprised, 1 said: “What?” 

He said: “The Jews. . . .” 

I said: “What about them?” 

He said: “God be praised they did not know 
who you were, or else you would have been in¬ 
volved in a catastrophe.” 

I said: “Why?” 

He said: “A week ago the secretary-general of 
the Arab League, Mr Hassuna, was here and we 
bad to meet him at the back door of the station, for 
fear of a Jewish attack.” 

1 said: “And who told you that the Jews were 
going to attack the secretary of the Arab League?” 

He said: “No one. But it was by way of taking 
precautions!” 

I started laughing like a madman. 


But the embassy counsellor was driving at a 
prodigious speed while saying to me: “Holland is 
no more than a Jewish colony! The Dutch are more 
Zionist than the Jews of Tel-Aviv! The atmosphere 
is poisoned, the air is poisoned, the work is 
poisoned. We find ourselves here in a worse state 
than prisoners of war. It is no use!” 

Nashashibi, as may be seen, uses this dead-pan 
style of reporting for an ironical purpose. But 
his most mordant satire is reserved for Arab 
statesmen, and particularly for the officials of 
the Arab League. The League, which the Lebanese 
ambassador at London described in a conversa¬ 
tion with him as “an old people’s home”, 
Nashashibi holds responsible for the disaster 
which befell his people. He in fact dedicates his 
book to Jerusalem, “one of the victims of the 
League of Arab States.” A victim, one gathers, of 
the selfishness and frivolity of a bureaucratic 
organisation which regards its own self- 
preservation as the highest public interest. On his 
appointment as roving ambassador, Nashashibi 
visited the Secretary-General of the Arab League 
in order to seek instructions, and the comic 
dialogue which ensued crisply and savagely 
proves and illustrates his point. The Secretary- 
General advises Nashashibi to avoid, while on 
his mission, any controversial subject: 

I said: “But supposing I was invited to a press 
conference, say in Bonn, and a foreign journalist 
asks me about the attitude of the Arab League to 
Socialist propaganda, how do I answer?” 

Hassuna said; “Do not answer him!” 

I said: “If another journalist asks'me about the 
attitude of the League to the Islamic Alliance, 
were I to attack the alliance 1 fear Saudi Arabia 
would be vexed with me, while if I were to support 
it Cairo would disapprove; and both are members 
of the League. What shall I do?” 

Hassuna said: “Confine your remarks to Islam, 
and ignore the Islamic Alliance!” 

1 said: “And Arab unity, what shall I say about 
it? A state such as the Lebanon is a member of the 
League and does not support Arab unity; while 
some of tlie other states do support it. What are 
your directives on this subject?” 

He said; “Tell them that the Arabs are one 
nation!” 

I said: “But this is not the view of the Lebanon ” 

He said: “Make use of your diplomatic tact and 
do not go into details.” 

I said: “And the Arab Common Market, should 
I speak in support of it?” 

He said; “Indeed.” 

I said: “But seven Arab states have refused to join 
the Market, thus showing that they do not believe 
in it or in its advantages.” 

He said: “We hope that a long time will not 
elapse before these states will come to believe in the 
utility of the Market.” ’ 

I said; “When?” 

He said: “Within the next ten years.” „ 

1 said: “But I am leaving for Europe tomorrow. 

He said: “Use your discretion. Sir, use your 
discretion!” 

I said: “There is also an Arab state which calls, 
by the voice of its President, for peace with Israel. 
Is this the policy of the Arab League, or do I have 





the right to attack the President of this state?” 

Hassuna said; “Beware of attacking anybody!” 

1 said; “Should I defend the idea of a peace with 
Israel?” 

He said; “Certainly not.” 

I said: “How do 1 answer a journalist who asks 
about the view of the League on this subject?” 

Hassuna said; “I am tired, O my brother, why 
do you want to increase my weariness?” 

I understood, and passed on to another subject. 
1 said to the secretary of the League; “Where do 
you wish me, f mean in which European country 
shall I begin my work?” 

He said, as though he were a great army com¬ 
mander making dispositions for a battle; “Do you 
know those round counters with which children 
play? Take a number of red counters and spread 
before you the map of Europe. Put a red counter 
on Germany, and a similar one on London. Put a 
green counter on Geneva, another on France, and 
a third on Italy.” 

I said: “What shall I put on Holland, Belgium 
and the Scandinavian countries?” 

He said: “On Holland put a counter which is 
neither red nor green, a yellow one for instance. 
As for Brussels, it is the headquarters of the 
Common Market so it would be a good idea to 
put a red counter on it. As for the Scandinavian 
countries, they are not very important for us, so put 
no counter on them. When you have done all this, 
write to me and I will reply.” 

Another conversation which Nashashibi reports 
is also worth quoting at length. It took place in 
Paris in the autumn of 1965 between him and Dr 
Mahmud Fawzi, when the Egyptian foreign 
minister was accompanying Marshal Amer, 
vice-president of the Republic, on an official 
visit. If the comic writer is one who uses laughter 
and* ridicule to make his audience aware of the 
human predicament, then in this passage 
Nashashibi shows himself a very skilled writer of 
comedy. The author visits Dr Fawzi at breakfast 
in the Crillon hotel to find out news of Amer’s 
discussions with the French government, and the 
following dialogue ensues: 

Myself; “What news, Doctor?” 

Fawzi; “The machine is working as usual . . . 
working.” 

Myself: “I mean the news of the Marshal and his 
Paris visit.” 

Fawzi: “The important thing is not the preface 
but the book!” 

Myself; “Do you mean the preface to the visit?” 

Fawzi: “1 mean that the essence should be as 
clean as the appearance, or else everything is lost.” 

Myself: “Do you mean the essence of the visit 
and its appearance?” 

Fawzi: “I mean that we must not lose ourselves 
in formalities, and let go of the basic things.” 

Myself: “1 hope that the Marshal has achieved 
something throu^ the visit?” 

• Fawzi: “The important thing is to achieve the 
achievement of success.” 

Myself: “Do 1 understand that the Marshal has 
not succeeded?” 

Fawzi; “Success may come in cither way: through 
the strength of your own arm or through the 
weakness of others.” 

Myself: “In which way has the Marshal 
succeed?” 


Fawzi; “I admire Montesquieu’s saying that one 
of the r^uirements of success is that you should 
appear like a stupid man donning the dress of a 
wise man.” 

Myself: “And has the Marsha! donned the wise 
man’s dress?” 

Fawzi; “The most important thing is conviction.” 
Myself: “And have the French become aware of 
the solidity of the Marshal’s conviction?” 

Fawzi: “We work with an ebuiiiem spirit.” 
Myself: “And has this spirit made an impression 
on the government in Paris?” 

Fawzi: “I did say to you, O my brother, that the 
important thing is not the preface but the book.” 

Dr Fawzi handed me a piece of buttered bread 
saying: “Paris butter is like Paris. . . .” 

1 said: "Tasty?” 

He said: “Transparent.” 

1 said: “Light?” 

He said; “Rich.” 

I said: “Wholesome?” 

He said: “Necessary.” . . . 

Dr Fawzi accompanied me to the door of the 
apartment, saying: “Please treat what you have 
heard as a secret between the two of us.” 

Chains of Command 

B iting satire and a parade of the pompous 
and shifty incompetents in authority are 
Nashashibi’s means for comprehending the Arab 
political predicament. It is the spirit of comedy 
which presides over his enterprise. But in the 
memoirs of Munif al-Razzaz, The Bitter 
Experience (Beirut, 1967), we discover the 
workings of a sombre and tormented spirit. 

Razzaz is a prominent Ba’th ideologist who 
comes from Jordan. In April 1965, following 
internecine and ferocious disputes within the 
Ba‘th leadership, he was appointed national 
secretary-general of the Party, in succession to the 
well-known Michel Ailaq—one of the original 
founders of the Ba’th—to whom some of the most 
powerful Syrian Ba’thist officers were by then 
implacably opposed. In the event, Razzaz 
retained his office for less than a year. He was 
rudely ejected by the coup d’etat of 23 February 
1966, notorious for the manner in which the 
partisans of General Jdid mowed down the 
followers of General Hafiz and then hosed their 
blood off, the streets. The victors announced 
Razzaz’s arrest and forthcoming trial, but he 
succeeded in escaping and found refuge in Beirut 
where he wrote and published these memoirs. 

In them, Razzaz makes a great effort to account 
for a disaster for which the ideology he embraced 
and expounded had not prepared him. The 
ideology of the Ba’th was democratic, populist, 
and socialist. It looked forward to the spiritual 
and political liberation of Arab Man, and the 
union of all Arabs in one state which ensured 
for everyone dignity and prosperity. That the 
state should become the sport of conspiratorial 
and murderous officers was envisaged in the 
writings neither of Aflaq, Bitar, Arsuzi—the 
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founding fathers—^nor of Raztaz himself. What, 
then, had gone wrong? To provide an explanation 
Razzaz goes into long ideological disquisitions, 
and manages to get entangled in his own explana¬ 
tions. These explanations, the reader suspects, 
serve not so much to explain as to provide 
comfort and justification to one who has seen his 
political world tumbling about his ears. The one 
possibility which it does not occur to Razzaz to 
consider is that the very ideological style which 
is the hallmark of the Ba‘th itself can lead to the 
degraded and sanguinary politics which so 
horrify him. In effect, his explanation itself begs 
the question. The misadventures of the Ba‘th 
Razzaz somehow attributes to the fact that the 
Party was in reality two parties, 

one party on the side of the people, of liberty, of 
unity and of socialism; and another party against 
the people, against liberty, against unity and 
against socialism, and that the coup d'dtat slaugh¬ 
tered the aims of the people and its expectations. 

The people, he also believes, was with the Party 
against the members of the Party. 

However implausible this explanation is, the 
situation for which it purports to account is not 
in dispute. Tt is one in which, as Razzaz puts it, 

Governments have taken the place of the masses, 
and become identical with politics and politicians. 
In each country a very insignificant number of poli¬ 
ticians rules, nay in many of them only one citizen 
has the right of political action, and even the prime 
minister becomes an executive official. 

One of the most valuable features of Razzaz’s 
memoirs is that they describe graphically how 
this came to pass. Razzaz tells us that at the coup 
d’dtat of 8 March 1963 when the Ba‘th—following 
its vicissitudes in the United Arab Republic and 
after—once more came to power in Syria, there 
was only an “insignificant” number of Ba‘thist 
officers in the army. What the successful con¬ 
spirators therefore began by doing—^without, it 
would seem, any objection from Aflaq, Bitar, 
Razzaz, or the other civilian ideologues who 
later raised a hue and a cry against the militarisa¬ 
tion of the Party—was to pack the army with 
Ba'thist officers. This done, and Nasser’s followers 
bloodily eliminated, the various Ba’thist factions 
began a long, tortuous and bloody struggle which 
ended eight years later with the triumph—-for the 
time being—of the present ruler of Syria, Hafiz 
al-Asad, and one of the many casualties of which 
was Razzaz. To Razzaz this internecine struggle was 

a military struggle between two groups occasionally 
invoking the support of civilian and political 
elements on which they leaned, and by which they 
covered their nakedness, a mere struggle for power, 
paltry, ridiculous, humiliating and depressing. As 
for the people, it had to be content with looking on 
and grieving. It understood the reality of the struggle 
better than the contestants themselves, knew itself 
to be helpless and quite unable, even if it had wan¬ 
ted to, to shift the balance in this or in that direction. 


It was not only the people which was powerless 
to influence the struggle; the Party organisation, 
its leadership and its congresses were likewise 
powerless. The national Command [i.e. A^q, 
Razzaz et a/.] had speech for its weapon, in a’ 
fight where no weapon except the tank, the cannon, 
and the machine-gun was any use. 

Razzaz has many arresting descriptions of this 
fight. The two rivals at the time were the Sunnite 
Amin al-Hafiz and the Alawite Salah Jdid. We 
see them confronting one another like birds of 
prey with hooded, watchful, expressionless eyes, 
waiting for the enemy to make a false step, to 
stumble or relax his attention, in order instantly 
to pounce down with a shriek and tear him apart 
with beak and claws. A casual footnote conjures 
up a picture of these chieftains always moving 
about under the protection of a gang of armed 
officers. Hafiz, says Razzaz, used to come to 
Party meetings with forty of his own bodyguard, 
while Asad—then Jdid’s ally—would come with 
twenty retainers; and these mobsters would 
occupy the corridors, and the staircases, the 
offices and the reception rooms of the Party 
headquarters. We follow the manoeuvrings, the 
patient and devious tactics, the secret and com¬ 
plicated intrigues by which the Lieutenant- 
General (Hafiz) and the Major-General (Jdid) for 
something like a year undermined and sought to 
destroy one another. Razzaz gives, for instance, 
the details of a pretty stratagem by which Jdid 
contrived to detach from Hafiz, some of his most 
important supporters. He nominated.as minister 
of war and as chief-of-staff two of HalTiz’s 
followers. The latter, taken by surprise, hesitated 
to endorse his enemy’s nomination. This con¬ 
vinced his partisans that Hafiz wanted to monop¬ 
olise all positions for himself, and they turned 
against him. In the end the Sunnite bit the dust, 
and the Alawite succeeded him. His victory may 
have been due to the clannishness and secretive¬ 
ness inculcated in the Alawites by their esoteric 
sect. But, if so, then Jdid met his superior in his 
fcllow-Alawite and fellow-villager, Asad, who 
toppled and imprisoned him in 1971. The fortunes 
of those who seek to govern a polity like Syria 
irresistibly remind one of the priest of Nemi who, 
as Frazer recounts, has to slay his predecessor in 
order to become the guardian of the golden bough, 
but who is himself, in turn, fated to be slain by 
his successor. 

Resurrection & Mockery 

T he bloody rites of Syrian politi& 
in the 1960s inspired not only Razzaz’s 
bitter and disillusioned chronicle, but also 
what is perhaps the most remarkable and 
revealing book of political memoirs to appear in 
the Arab world in recent decades. This is The 
Ba'th (Beirut, 1969) by Sami al-Jundi. Jundi—a 
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Syrian Isma’ili from the Syrian Isma'ili centre, 
Salimiyya, by profession a dentist and a Ba‘thist 
of long standing—^played an active role in 
Ba'thist conspiracies and political activities in the 
first half of the 1960s. But his known Nasserite 
sympathies led to his removal from the centre of 
the stage and his appointment as Ambassador to 
Paris. After the Six Day War he was accused—in 
what he claims to have been a frame-up by his 
own Foreign Minister—of conducting clandestine 
negotiations with the Israelis. He was recalled 
to Damascus and imprisoned for a time in the 
notorious Mezze prison. Upon his release, he 
was allowed to leave for Beirut. He has since 
led a refugee's life, and is now—as appears from 
his latest book—again practising dentistry, in 
Tunis. 

For Razzaz, the mishaps of Syria and the Ba'th 
arc the consequences of, and to be explained by, 
ideological deviation. Jundi’s vision may, by 
contrast, be called tragic, if by tragedy we mean 
the exhibition of a peripeteia which inspires in the 
spectator surprise, pity, and terror. In this sense 
The Ba'th is a tragedy. Its tragic effect is enhanced 
by Jundi’s style, which surely makes him one of 
the masters of modern Arabic prose. It is a style 
which breaks the neck of that empty magnilo¬ 
quence which has been the hallmark and the 
banc of literary Arabic in the period of its 
decadence. It is subtle, sinuous, and allusive, 
blending in a successful amalgam foreign words 
with i:olloquial and literary expressions; it glows 
with a sombre fire, smouldering with a 
desolate, anguished lyricism which, uncontrolled, 
might have spilled over into hysterical lamenta¬ 
tion. The style is evoked by and adapted to the 
subject and to the profound despair which the 
situation of the Arabs inspires in him. He speaks 
of this despair in the prefece to his latest collec¬ 
tion of short stories, a despair the expression of 
which, whether in the memoirs or in the fiction 
of which he is an accomplished writer, he pre.scnts 
as an offering to his bruised and maltreated 
country. 

Jundi begins his account with the early history 
of the Party which came to be known as the Ba‘th 
or Resurrection. Its origins lie in the activities of 
two schoolmasters, Zaki al-Arsuzi (an Alawite 
from Alexandretta) and Michel Aflaq (a Greek 
Orthodox from Damascus). Arsuzi was a leader 
of Arab resistance to the Turks in Alexandretta. 
When this mixed region was ceded to Tiukey 
by the French mandatory in 1939, Arsuzi settled 
in Damascus where Jundi, then a young student, 
tame to know him as the leader of a small group, 
•he Arab Nationalist Party, the principles of 
'vhich, established by Arsuzi, were the embryo 
of later Ba'thist doctrines. Arsuzi “was good- 
looking, elegant, and of a gentle appearance. 


but when he spoke he became a fierce rebel, his 
big green eyes flashing with a ferocious, destruc¬ 
tive gleam, as though he was revolution per¬ 
sonified. ...” Jundi records the occasion, on 29 
November 1940, when he and four other young 
men met in the room of one of them and listened 
to a four-hour lecture by Arsuzi on Democracy, 
Communism, and Nazism, beginning with 
Descartes and ending with H. S. Chamberlain. 
At the end of this discourse which “plumbed 
the depths” and was “warm and emotional”, 
Arsuzi suggested the formation of an Arab 
Resurrection Party. Jundi became the treasurer 
of the small group, and with the subscriptions 
bought a high chair for the Master and low stools 
made of straw for the disciples. On a wall in the 
room where they held their meetings one of them 
wrote in pencil: “We live here under the banner 
of Arab unity.” 

We lived [writes Jundi of this period] through 
this hope, strangers in our society which gradually 
increased our isolation: rebels against all the old 
values, enemies to all the conventions of humanity, 
rejecting all ceremonies, relationships and religions. 
We sought the fight everywhere; we were an 
unrelenting pickaxe. Society persecuted us, and so 
we defied it and began to destroy all institutions 
with much intelligence and much stupidity, like 
children growing up who with time became more 
childish. . . . 

We were accused of atheism, and this was correct 
in spile of what the Ba'thists later pretended by way 
of exculpation. We believed in religious feeling, in 
the mysticism of all religions, and in their wholly 
human tendency. As for the religion of the others, 
we were wholly opposed to it. 

Wc were racialists, admiring Nazism, reading its 
books and the source of its thought, particularly 
Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra, Fichte’s 
Addresses to the German Nation, and H. S. Cham¬ 
berlain’s Foundations of the Nineteenth Century 
which revolves on race. We were the first to think 
of translating Mein Kampf. 

Whoever has lived during this period in Damas¬ 
cus will appreciate the inclination of the Arab 
people to Nazism, for Nazism was the power which 
could serve as its champion, and he who is defeated 
will by nature love the victor. But our belief was 
rather different.... 

We were idealists, basing social relationships on 
love. The Master used to speak about Christ, and 
I think he was influenced by Nietzsche's book. The 
Origin of Tragedy. He took the pre-Islamic period 
for his ideal, calling it the golden age of the Arabs. 
Like Nietzsche, he believed that Socrates was the 
beginning of that logic and dialectic wliich des¬ 
troyed the spontaneity of Greece; and he saw in 
kaiam [philosophical theology] the decadence of the 
Arabs. He went even further and took up only 
what was pre-Islamic in Islam. He was a man who 
rejected, and with him we also rejected. 

In discussion with him in 1946 I invoked the 
Koran. He took exception to my religious tendency, 
saying; “You aic a monk in the guise of a revolu¬ 
tionary.” I objected, saying: “Belief in ideas takes 
on a religious character.” He answered: “Revolu¬ 
tion itself is a mystic belief.” I found in conversa¬ 
tion that he had nut, up to then, read the Koran 
seriously. When he did so later on, many of his 
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views changed. Few may know that he began 
to study Arabic in 1940, having preferred until then 
to speak in French. 

We ased to read, write, and translate. The foun¬ 
dation of the group library preceded that of the 
Party. We did not have the means to buy many 
books, so we brought together in the Master’s 
house all those which we possessed and they Ailed 
the sill of the small window overlooking the street. 

This small group of young discti’LES —never 
more than twelve university students and a 
scarcely greater number of pupils from the main 
secondary school in Damascus—worked upon 
by this fervent schoolmaster who unveiled, in 
French, all the glittering marvels of the European 
ideologies, excited by this daring rejection of the 
traditions of their society, and seized by the 
dream of its total renovation, constituted, then, 
a nucleus of the Ba‘th Party. What they were 
like we may gather from Jundi’s description as 
quoted above, and from another passage of his 
describing the change which came over them 
as a result of Arsuzi’s indoctrination; “ ... the 
Party became a collection of anarchists who were 
one in their thinking and logic, explaining events 
in almost the same way, trusting in nobody, 
loving the people and hating individuals, venera¬ 
ting the whole and hating the parts.” 

Arsuzi’s group dispersed when he left Damascus 
in 1944. Almost all of them were, however, also 
members of another group also calling itself the 
Ba‘th and led by the two schoolmasters, Salah 
al-Din al-Bitar and Michel Aflaq. It was this latter 
Ba‘th which was to flourish in post-war Syrian 
politics, and of which Aflaq became the acknow¬ 
ledged and venerated ideologue. Aflaq began first 
to be known not as a political thinker, but as a 
writer of short stories. And it is as an artist that 
Jundi sees him, who by going into politics be¬ 
trayed his real vocation. Aflaq, thinks Jundi, 
looked upon the Ba‘th as his artistic creation. 
“He wished the Party to be a painter’s canvas, but 
the colours turned out to be violent, and he some¬ 
times hated it as much as he loved it.” “I always 
used to say about him,” continues Jundi, “that 
the Arab Ba'th Socialist Party was Michel Aflaq’s 
suicide.” 

All these young Syrian intellectuals, then, 
whether inspired by Arsuzi or Aflaq—who 
themselves took their ideas from Nietzsche or 
H. S. Chamberlain or Alfred Rosenberg (Jundi 
says that in 1940 he was looking for a copy of the 
Myth of the Twentieth Century in Damascus, and 
finally found a French abridgment of it belonging 
to Aflaq which he borrowed from one of his 
students)—^were radically disaffected towards the 
political institutions and the social arrangements 

* Untranslatable play on words: ba’th, resurrection 
and *abath, mockery. 


of post-War Syria. Their fervour was incandes¬ 
cent, their intentions of the highest, and they were 
determined by their exertions and example to 
save Syria and the Arabs. Looking back now on a 
quarter-of-a-century of Syrian politics, Jundi con¬ 
trasts the high hopes of the past with the present 
degradation. 

Who would have believed during the school year 
1940-41 [he begins his memoirs by asking] that the 
Ba‘th would end in all this mockery?* Who among 
us would have thought that the word, Ba'thist, 
would become an accusation which some of us 
would rebut with bitter scorn? 

Who among us would have supposed that a day 
would come when we would be ashamed of our 
past; would flee from it as from a sin we have 
deliberately committed and for which we arc 
treated with ignominy; would almost deny having 
been part of it; and would hide our identity? Was it, 
then, delusive to have been pioud of it and to have 
cherished it? 

Our sacrifices, our youth wasted on the roads 
among the people, our dreams and our faith, were 
they then all a mockery? 

Almost nobody credits the fact that we believed 
in a cause. They insist that we are informers, 
writers of delations, torturers, killers. They accuse us 
of treason. They pretend that all that wc had said 
was opportunism and trickery, that wc so perfected 
the actor’s art that the people were deceived by us. 

The evil, for Jundi, began with a fatal illusion: 

We thought that the epochs of decadence had 
come to an end with our predecessors among the 
politicians, and that wc were the glorious beginning 
of a new civilisation, when in fact we were the last 
exemplars of backwardness, and a desoljiting 
expression of it. 

We wanted to be a resurrection [ba'th] of signal 
deeds and of heroism, but what was resurrected 
through us—when we came to power—was no 
more than the period of the Mamiukes. 

The Ba’th, then, has proved to be, Jundi 
laments, the pall-bearer of the Syrian people. 
This sad and unexpected outcome is a consequence 
of the Party’s involvement with the officers. The 
soldiers whom the Ba’th had hoped to make the 
servants of its ideology have in fact taken it over 
and become its masters. When two civilian 
nominees were elected to head the Party’s 
politburo at the instigation of the three military 
leaders Hafiz, Jdid and Asad (who were then 
allies), a joke—which Jundi recounts—became 
current in Damascus. It was to the effect that 
three soldiers governed Syria by means of two 
shoes [shoes being lowly unclean objects]. 

A second aspect of Ba’thist misgovernment 
can be seen in its economic policy. The nation^jl- 
isation of industrial enterprises was ill thought- 
out and, finally, ruinous. Jundi gives as an 
example the fact that in a Japanese textile 
factoiy a worker looks after 260 shuttles, while 
in a Syrian nationalised establishment the figure is 
only 7 shuttles per worker. As for land reform, 
its real basis, declares Jundi, was not the welfare./ 
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of the peasant class but the mere dispersal of 
private property to satisfy local animosities. 

A third aspect of BaHhist rule was its terrible 
capriciousness. The ministry of information of 
which he was for a while in charge gives a true 
picture of the regime: “In it I was everything 
and nothing. I could dismiss and punish whom 
1 wished and as I wished, but I had no power to 
appoint even a temporary announcer. Official 
appointments followed a curious routine on the 
pretext of doing away with routine. . . . The 
appointment of an announcer had, and still 
has, to be approved by the council of ministers.” 
It was the same in other ministries, and chaos 
reigned supreme: “The lists of dismissals were 
the index of a minister's success. The members 
of the Party, their relatives and fellow-tribesmen 
were claiming the rewards of the struggle and 
the rights of kin.ship. . . . Dismissal was therefore 
necessary in order for new appointments to be 
made.” What Jundi is describing here is clearly 
only a modern version of the most ancient and 
the most durable form of government, namely 
Oriental De.spotism. A further characteristic of 
Oriental Despotism is what may be called its 
Thousand-and-One-Nights quality: overnight the 
beggar becomes a king, and almost immediately 
reverts to a beggar again. This quality is also 
present in Ba'thist rule, as appears from another 
remark of Jundi’s: 

In the whirlpool of March [196.1] you thought 
yourself to be exercising responsibility, planning 
and making hi.story, but you became suddenly 
nothing. A little while later you saw yourself 
again as very important, and then, again, nothing. 

But what recur.s like a sombre litany through 
Jundi’s book is the illegal and atrocious violence 
which the official classes inflict and suffer in 
turn. This violence came in with military rule, 
and owing to Ba’thist involvement with the 
military, it hangs like a millstone round the 
neck of the Ba‘th Party, Torture as a method of 
government came in with Za‘im at the first 
coup d’iiat, and all his successors have had 
recourse to it, “as though”, exclaims Jundi, “the 
whip has become the warp of modem Syrian 
history. Governments and regimes succeed one 
another only so that the whip may be transmitted 
from hand to hand. If one becomes tired of holding 
it, one entrusts another with it, and the latter be¬ 
comes skilful and expert in branding the victims’ 
todies with its fire.” 

Za'im was the victim of what he had initiated, 
and his execution was plain murder. His successor 
Shishakli was clearly possessed by blood lust. 
Jundi sees himself as both the victim and the 
accomplice of violence. He was imprisoned twice, 
the second time by the Ba'thists in 1968, but the 
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first time was in 1962, after an abortive Ba'thist 
coup d’itat in which he was implicated: 

I found that the only reality in modem Syrian 
history was Mezze military prison and the whip, 
everything else being an illusion. . . . Diving 
August torture reached an inconceivable height.... 
They used to wrap the prisoners from head to foot 
in woollen blankets leaving only one small orifice 
to enable them to breathe. They left them for days 
like this in temperatures which burned and scalded, 
forbidding all movement and speech, with the 
guard standing ready to whip whoever dared so 
much as to whisper. 

Exactly a year after his prison experiences, 
Jundi was minister of information following the 
coup d’etat of 8 March 1963. In this coup Ba’thists 
and Nasserites worked together, but they later fell 
out with one another over reunion with Egypt. 
On 18 July of the same year the Nasserites attemp¬ 
ted to topple their erstwhile partners, but the 
Ba'thists foiled them, killing that day alone 170 
Nasserites. A bloody repression followed. Mili¬ 
tary courts handed down death verdicts on the 
nod, and they were executed on the spot. One 
evening Jundi was at the ministry of information, 
and an official told him of a television film which 
was going to be shown and about which he was 
doubtful: 

I went to the projection studio and saw some¬ 
thing unbelievable. The members of the court had 
decided that the people should share in their sport, 
and not miss the joys of victory. They arranged 
therefore for the scenes of the executions to be 
recorded: the prisoner led from the cell to the 
place of execution, the blindfolding, the order to 
fire, the blood pouring out from the mouth, the 
knees folding under the victim, his body leaning 
forward as the cords were loosened, his mouth 
open in order to kiss the earth his mother. I said 
nothing. I went out and an officer asked me gaily: 
“How did you like it. Doctor?” I said; “Is this the 
Ba’th?” He said: “I do not understand.” I said: 
“You will never understand!” 

Some months later those Nasserites who were 
not executed in July began coming out of Mezze 
prison, and he saw the tortures which they had 
suffered. Wlten he recalls the oath that he and 
other Ba'thists had taken to transform Mezze 
into a tourist hotel, he laughs with bitterness, for 
was he not one of those who held the whip, a 
torturer among torturers? That it should all have 
come to this, that the schoolboy’s fervour and the 
student’s aspiration should put him in the end 
alternately among the hunters and the himted, 
this is the tragic irony which gives Jundi’s 
accents their poignancy. The bleak light of 
despair illumines the writer’s vision, and this 
vision is his gift to his countiymen. As the 
dedication to a haunting allegorical work of his, 
My Friend Ilyas (Beirut, 1969), declares: 

Damascus, O fountain of my tenderness, 

O blonde among cities, O branch of Jasmine, 

I offer up to your sorrows this strangled corpse. 
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A Reply to Brian Inglis 

The Poor Who 
Were With Us 

By W. H. Hutt 

I N 1925, I submitted an article to Economica 
entitled The Factory System of the Early 
Nineteenth Century. It appeared in 1926. Until 
only recently it engendered no opposition or 
criticism of which I am aware. But now, after 
45 years, it has been attacked in Encounter by 
Brian Inglis. Not only is my youthful contribution 
assailed but doubt is cast on the findings of 
eminent economic historians who, unlike myself, 
wrote with great authority on the subject of 
controversy. I reply not so much in defence of my 
own intellectual integrity in 1926 as to vindicate 
disinterested scholars who tried to discover and 
understand the past. 

Inglis sets out to debunk John Clapham, T. S. 
Ashton, Dorothy George, R. M. Hartwell and 
other historians of stature not by substantial 
refutation, but by subtle misrepresentation and 
variotis polemical tricks. His broad thesis is that, 
contrary to what these authorities have tried to 
show, the Industrial Revolution in Britain 
brought poverty, suffering, and degradation for 
the masses. 

Early in his article, he alleges that the authors 
he is criticising (he calls them “the new economic 
historians”) have argued that 

to be acceptable ... evidence must be quantifiable. 
... Only by sophisticated statistical analysis of the 
available economic data... can change in material 
conditions be measured. 

On this half-truth he largely builds his thesis. 

Now it is true that to measure economic change 
with any accuracy, both statistical techniques and 
the availability of relevant quantifiable data are 


W. H. Hutt was Professor of Commerce, 
University of Cape Town and is now Professor 
Emeritus. Brian Inglis's article on “The Poor Who 
Were With Us", a critique of the new economic 
historians following on from his book "Poverty 
and the Industrial Revolution" (1971), appeared 
in the September 1971 Encounter. 


indispensable. And it is true also that, to the 
extent to which the relevant data happen to have 
been recorded, it is the economic historian’s duty 
to use that data and get all the assistance possible 
from the statistician’s expertness. But those 
scholars who have drawn attention to the grow¬ 
ing material well-being of the masses which 
accompanied the emergence of industrial capital¬ 
ism, while making the fullest use of such quanti¬ 
fiable material as has been available and usable, 
and while doing their best to encourage the search 
for similar data which may have been overlooked, 
have warned their students—^with no equivoca¬ 
tion—of the limited meaning of any tables and 
graphs they have been able to present. 

How any historian could have been more 
explicit on this point than Ashton it is hard to 
imagine. Yet it has been his example and exhorta¬ 
tions which have largely inspired subsequent 
worth-while statistical investigations—studies 
which have advanced our knowledge in statistical 
form. 

Ashton’s exposure of the limitations of such 
researches (which he praises and, when necessary, 
criticises ruthlessly) together with persistent stress 
on the arithmetical difficulties of measuring 
changes in prices, wage-rates, and living stan¬ 
dards, makes up a very large part of his second 
essay in the symposium on which Inglis vents his 
spleen— Capitalism and the Historians (Edited by 
F. A. Hayek). Ashton presents, indeed, with 
scrupulous detachment, such statistical data as 
he feels are relevant, leaving it largely to the 
reader to make his own judgment about the 
significance to be attached to them or the reason¬ 
ableness of his (Ashton’s) own broad conclusions 
drawn from them. At the same time he relies 
mainly on other indications of improving general 
well-being, such as significant changes in the 
composition of consumption; and these non- 
statistical evidences constitute (in my own judg¬ 
ment, at least) the most telling part of his two 
essays in the symposium. To express this opinion 
is not to belittle the importance of the tables and 
graphs he presents and dissects. 

Studies which, I think, Ashton inspired have 
ferreted out further (formerly unutilised) sources 
of statistical material. These studies show, in the 
words of Hartwell’s 1959 judgment, “an unam¬ 
biguous increase” in living standards over the 
Industrial Revolution, This demonstration also 
has angered Inglis. ^ 

Inglis leaves the impression that Clapham’s 
conclusion—that the condition of the average 
worker improved—is completely refuted be¬ 
cause Clapham relied inter alia on Silbering's 
cost-of-living index. Ashton showed that this 
index must have been unreliable, except on 
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certain assumptions (e.g., that retail and whole* 
sale prices were correlated). It is a tribute to 
Ashton’s scholarly integrity that he did not 
hesitate drastically to devalue this evidence; for it 
seemed to support a broad thesis which he shared 
with Oapham. But Inglis describes Ashton’s 
rejection of dubious support as “almost a throw¬ 
away passage.’’ Inglis claims that it is a 
“demolition” of the “pretensions” not only of 
Ashton himself but of Clapham, Dorothy 
George, Hartwell and others. 

This instance alone, I claim, demonstrates the 
irresponsible nature of Inglis’s attack. For 
Ashton fully accepts the evidence of Bowley and 
Wood that real wage-rates as a whole had 
followed an upward trend over the course of the 
Industrial Revolution (although not all indivi¬ 
duals or groups enjoyed increased real earnings). 
Ashton refers to their findings approvingly and 
adds: “Generally it is now agreed that for the 
majority the gain in real wages was substantial.”^ 

Actually, in the very passages which follow his 
rather devastating criticism of Silberling, Ashton 
gives plenty of evidence of an impressive and 
quite general improvement of conditions—after 
probable set-backs due to war, inflation, and 
post-war deflation; and in spite of the burden of 
tariff protection and other Mercantilist survivals 
down to the “hungry ’40s.” But there is also 
ample non-statistical evidence of such improve¬ 
ment earlier in that article, and in the other 
contribution he made to Hayek’s symposium. 
Moreover the symposium as a whole—^including 
Mayek’s Introduction—is a remarkable and 
succinct source of what seem to me to be un¬ 
challengeable facts in support of the thesis that 
Inglis wishes to destroy. 

More serious, however, Inglis manages to leave 
the impression that the historians he classes as 
“the Optimists” or “the new economic historians” 
regarded the labouring masses as living in a sort 
of idyllic golden age during the period, say, 
1790-1850. Such an impression is absurdly false. 
All the writers he is criticising regarded as 
obvious the fact that conditions then were 
deplorable if judged against the standards of 
tolerable domestic and working life that indus¬ 
trial capitalism was producing for later genera¬ 
tions. What the historians attacked did believe 


’ ’ F. A. Hayek (ed.). Capitalism and the Historians, 
pp. 40-41. 

’ See the testimony of one Thomas Holmes, quoted 
by Ashton, in Capitalism and the Historians, p. 158, 
note 26. 

’ H. A. Shannon, Bricks—A Trade Index, in 
Economica (1934). p. 311. 

* See M. Buer, Health Wealth and Population in the 
Early days of the Industrial Revolution (1926), p. 43. 
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was that a large class, which induded the factory 
employees, benefited substantially from the 
growth in productive power, while the benefits 
accruing to another class (farm workers and the 
unskilled generally) were less certain—possibly 
because unbridled breeding diluted the boaefits. 
Yet there is evidence that even the poorest classes, 
whose incomes could cover only the barest 
necessities, would have been gradually including 
among their “bare necessities” white bread, 
potatoes, tea, sugar and other commodities 
which would have been luxuries beyond the reach 
of parallel classes in earlier ages.* 


T he truth is that the I9th century inherited 
conditions which reformers blamed on the 
age itself. For the bulk of the population, life in 
18th-century Britain had been cruel, crude, and 
dismal. Most of “the common people” must have 
suffered from severe malnutrition resulting in 
proneness to disease and low life-expectation. 

But, from about 1790, the great inventions 
were beginning to multiply supplies of “wage 
goods” in Britain. Apart from the output of 
machinery, the sort of things produced in “those 
dark satanic mills” were, on the whole, such as 
would have been consumed by the masses, not 
the upper classes. Influential writers like A. 
Nussbaum apparently think, said Ashton, that 

Arkwright and his fellows were making fine muslins 
and cambrics for royal courts and not calicos for 
English workers and the peasants of India. 

The factories introduced mass production for 
the masses. And when the outputs were exported, 
did they bring merely luxuries in exchange? 

The survival of mercantilism in the form of 
protective tariffs, the Com Laws and other 
restraints must have strained off much, but 
certainly not all, of the benefit. The tax on bricks 
and tiles gravely braked progress in housing and 
sanitation. But even so, after the Napoleonic 
wars {i.e. during the period 1817-49), as H. A. 
Shannon pointed out, the output of bricks was 
“increasing faster than population by about one- 
third” while “housing of the population forms the 
greatest demand for bricks.”® And did not the 
poor gain from the cheapening of clothing? And 
what about boots substituting for clogs, and hats 
for shawls, as well as new commodities like pocket 
handkerchiefs and clocks? And what about 
private schools, charity schools, hospitals, dis¬ 
pensaries, orphanages, churches, chapels, work¬ 
men’s institutes, ale houses, newspapers, savings 
banks and insurance companies, which began to 
spread and flourish?® 

And what about the output of the schools— 
literacy? Before the Industrial Revolution illi¬ 
teracy had been normal for the working classes. 
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Yet before the introduction of free and com¬ 
pulsory schooling, as E. G. West has shown, 
general literacy had been achieved.* And what 
about the new interclass mobility created? “Never 
were the barriers so down,” wrote Mabel Buer.* 
Do not all these things indicate an unchallenge¬ 
able improvement of condition? And how could 
it all have come about except through the system 
which Inglis condemns and “the Optimists” 
praised? 

It seems to be sheer perversity that leads people 
like Inglis to deny the general sharing of this 
progress among all classes. 

Moreover, yields to urban employments were 
sufficient to overcome the inertias of agricultural 
workers, notoriously slow to abandon age-old 
ways. No poll-tax was necessary to drive workers 
into the urban areas from agricultural employ¬ 
ments and into the factories in the districts in 
which they could be economically provided. 

One reason why the undoubted benefits for the 
working classes of the emergent industrial era are 
obscured is, I think, because the consequences 
largely took the form of a bigger proportion of 
the population finding employment in higher- 
paid kinds of work, leaving a smaller proportion 
in the lower-paid kinds. The rising trend of rates 
of real remuneration for different grades of skill 
which Bowlcy and Wood recorded do not 
constitute the whole story. 

As FOR iNOLis’s ATTACK on my own youthful 
contribution, I must at once say that when I 
wrote it I did not regard myself as an economic 
historian. Nor have I subsequently become one. 
But I did read the primary sources on the subject 
and I was shocked at what seemed to me to be 
gross misrepresentations by the Hammonds and 
others whose works I had originally read with 
respect. When I submitted my article I was 
confident enough of my thesis. But I expected my 
exposition to have defects; and I expected hostile 
criticism. 

I was pu 2 zled that neither the Hammonds (to 
whom I sent a reprint, which I remember was 
not even acknowledged) nor Hutchins and 

‘ E. G. West, Education and the State, Chs. IX-XII. 
In spite of a vicious tax on paper intended to discour¬ 
age literacy, the free-market sector (with some assis¬ 
tance from private charity) had managed to provide 
low-cost schooling (often in a distressingly poor 
cnvironmool), and by the 18308 “between two-thirds 
and three-quarters of the people... were already 
literate.” (E. G. West, “The Uneasy Case for State 
Education”, The New Individualist Review, Winter, 
1966, p. 4«). 

* M. Buer, Health, Wealth and Population in the 
Early Doys of the Industrial Revolution, p. 39. See also 
L. C. A. Knowles, The Industrial and Commercial 
Revolutions (1926), pp. 98-100, 


Harrison (also criticised) deigned to reply, even 
privately, Inglis quotes approvingly E. p. 
Thompson’s assertion that “the Hammonds . .. 
turned too often towards their critics a genteel 
cheek of silence, and after that they were dead.” 
I am now certain that the Hammonds did not 
reply to me because they had no reply to my 
specific charges. 

Inglis makes play of my exposure of the 
Hammonds’ account of the evidence of one Dr 
Hulme. In doing so, he skilfully misrepresents 
Hulme’s evidence. Just as the Hammonds had 
done. He does not tell his readers that Hulme’s 
phrase which he quotes was a reply in the course 
of cross-examination. That doctor’s point, as 7 
made quite clear, was that he could not give 
worthwhile (i.e. scientific) opinions on the topic 
under discussion, which were not based on 
observation. The health of the factory children 
working for so many hours under the prevailing 
conditions was a question of fact to be deter¬ 
mined by examination of the children. In Ser¬ 
jeant Pell’s attempt to ridicule this expert evi¬ 
dence, Hulme was asked: “You, as a medical 
man, can form no opinion independent of evi¬ 
dence, as to the number of hours that children ... 
etc.,?” He replied, “I can’t.” Asked, then, 
rhetorically and ironically, about a twenty-three 
hour working-day, he stuck to his point. “If 
there were such an extravagant thing to take 
place . . he said, the effect on health would 
still be a question of fact, i.e. of observation. 
“What sort of doctor would resort to such an 
evasion?”, asks Inglis. It was not an “evasion.” 
And Hulme did not “swear ... that it was doubt¬ 
ful whether it would hurt [children] to work 23 
hours of the 24,” as the Hammonds reported. 
Moreover, this easily misrepresentable answer 
was that of one doctor. The Hammonds wrote 
that “doctors” were prepared so to swear. 

Inglis ought, 1 suggest, to have given some 
indication of the context of my criticism of the 
Hammonds’ reporting of Hulme’s testimony. 1 
had pointed out that the majority of the doctors 
who had testified before an earlier Committee 
(in 1816) knew nothing about factories except by 
hearsay. They had been, I said, “questioned in 
the following style: ’Supposing that children at 
an early age . . 

On the question of the 1833 Commission, after 
suggesting that, because the Commissioners were 
all eminent Ricardians they were committed to 
certain conclusions in advance of hearing the 
evidence, Inglis says that they found neverthe¬ 
less that there had been “systematic” cruelty to 
the children and that they emphasised that it had 
been “systematic,” whereas I had written that 
the Commission found those charges “to have 
been entirely without foundation.” Unfortun- 
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ately, I gave no page reference to the Com¬ 
mission’s reports, but neither does my critic. I 
did say, however, that in 1837 Wing had argued 
(just as Inglis does now) that the Commission’s 
reports “abundantly confirmed the evidence 
given before Sadler’s Committee,’’ and 1 would 
have carefully weighed up this claim before 
stating the opposite. There was testimony in the 
reports of alleged cruelties (but certainly not 
“systematic”) on the part of parents (under whose 
control the factory children typically were); and 
1 mentioned that. But I can remember no evi¬ 
dence of cruelties on the part of managements, 
although undoubtedly factory discipline (like 
school discipline) must have been harsh in those 
days. Of course, it might be said that factory 
work for children was necessarily, in itself, 
“systematically cruel.” But before emergent 
capitalism had provided the wage-goods which 
made childhood leisure a parental preference for 
the very first time in history can it realty be seen 
in such terms? 

Inglis claims further that the evidence before 
the 1832 Committee and the 1833 Commission 
“is virtually interchangeable.” If that had been 
so, isn’t it astonishing that one of the fiercest 
critics of the former (R. H. Greg) could refer to 
the evidence presented to the latter as “an 
authenticated mass of evidence to which all must 
bow”? But this is simply a question of fact with 
wliich 1 cannot deal convincingly without access 
to the reports. Admittedly much of the evidence 
givfcn to the Committee was repeated before the 
Commission. But as 1 remember it, the balance 
was completely different. The snag is, however, 
as I wrote, that 

there is so voluminous a mass of material from the 
various Commissions and Committees that it 
would be possible to make out a case for almost any 
contention by a judicious selection of passages... . 

Nevertheless, had I been writing a decade 
later, I should have given a rather different slant 
to my conclusions, in 1925 I had just read J. S. 
Mill’s On Liberty, and 1 had been tremendously 
impressed by his insistence that government 
coercion could never be justified on the grounds 
that it changed an individual's preference or 
conduct for his own good. And in my article I 
pointed to “the salient fact” that, “in .so far as 
the work-people then had a ‘choice of alternative 
benefits’, they chose the conditions which the 
reformers condemned.” And “the human emo- 

’’ I refer here solely to the reports of the 1833 
Commission. 

* D. Defoe, Tours Through England and fVales (ed. 
G. D. H. Cole, 1928), Vol. I, p. 62. 

* Knowles, Industrial and Commercial Revolutions, 
P.91. 
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tions jfirom which parental affections spring wore 
no different then,” I wrote, “from what they are 
today;” yet parents brought their children with 
them into the factories for what they thought was 
for their children's good. 

I NGLIS IS PROBABLY wrong in his assertion 
that “in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, child labour came to be used on a scale 
it had never been used before.” My own impres¬ 
sion is that it had been more or less universal 
in the labouring and artisan classes in one form 
or other since time immemorial. Defoe casually 
praised the town of Norwich early in the eight¬ 
eenth century for its industriousness and because 
“the very children after four or five years of 
age could every one earn their own bread.”* 
Crompton (whose “mule” invention of 1775 
revolutionised the cotton industry) recollected 
that he was employed in manufacture soon after 
he was able to walk.® But whereas in pre-factory 
days children had been “set to work as soon as 
they could crawl,” by 1816, “very few children 
under ten seem to have been employed in the 
factories investigated.” Things were clearly 
improving. However, child labour had never been 
so highly paid in real terms as it was after the 
steam factories got going. Hence it could well be 
that increased parental incentives to employ 
their children for the contribution their offspring 
could make to family well-being actually did 
create the circumstances to which Inglis refers. 
But this was not the impression I got when I 
studied this question with some care. 

One very important point which appears 
never to be made, although it is obvious enough, 
concerns the question of exactly where, if child 
labour was blameworthy, the blame should have 
been laid. In every case the blame (if any) rested 
on the parents alone. The consumers of the 
children’s contribution to output could plead 
innocent as could the intermediaries between 
consumers and workers, l.e., the '^'entrepreneurs" 
(those who took the risks of providing the tools 
of production—factory building, machines, etc— 
and of financing the acquisition of materials and 
the purchase of labour for investment in work in 
progress) were blameless. They had no way of 
compelling parents to offer the children’s services, 
under conditions with which the parents were 
fully conversant. Of course, having once invested 
in industries in which children were a source of 
labour, the factory owners acquired a vested 
interest in the continued availability of that 
labour; for the forecasts of profitability which 
had induced them to take the investment risks 
would be upset through any legislative over¬ 
ruling of parental wishes (namely, that their 
children should be allowed to earn). 
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It is the process of “writing history backwards” 
which is partly to blame for the uncritical 
condemnation of the early factory system. 1 agree 
with Ashton that one of the greatest accomplish¬ 
ments of emergent industrial capitalism was the 
humanitarian spirit which it engendered. But for 
some puzzling reason opinion-makers have been 
led to traduce the agency which brought that 
spirit into being. 

This prompts me to refer to Ure who was, I 
think, quite justified in the passage Inglis quotes 
to ridicule his (lire’s) defence of factory condi¬ 
tions. For the factories of the early 19th century 
must have been less unhealthy than the work¬ 
shops of the domestic system (often garrets), less 
unhealthy than most contemporary homes, and 
less unhealthy even than most of the schools in 
the poorer districts.*® And it was the hated 
machine which was tending persistently to im¬ 
prove both working and domestic environments 
in each successive decade. What Ure termed the 
“benignant power of steam” was truly eliminating 
the need for many forms of human drudgery and 
eventually the need (from the parental stand¬ 
point) for child labour. Although a special 
pleader, Ure is a more trustworthy authority on 
the factories of his era than Byron, Carlyle, et al. 
whose judgment Inglis prefers to accept. 

As I pointed out, the contemporary critics of 
the factories made no attempt to compare the 
condition of the children employed in them 
with that of children in other sections of the 
community. Nor do modern critics refer to the 
lot of the 40,000 children driven from employ¬ 
ment by the 1834 Act. This Act simply forced 
large numbers of children on to the streets** or 
into more arduous work under more unhealthy 
conditions—in the fields, in the mines, in 
domestic manufacture (which was eliminated 
only very slowly) or in the uncontrolled factories 
(like dyeing, bleaching, etc.).** Emergent indus- 


*® See Report on the Sanitary Conditions of the 
Laborinfr Classes (1844), quoted in Knowles’ 
Industrial and Commercial Revolutions, p. 95. 

" “Charity schools” were not available for the 
majority and parents’ ability to pay for private 
schooling had been materially reduced. 

** The Report of the Factories Commission of 1833 
remarked that .. of all the employments to which 
children are subjected those carried on in the factories 
are among the least laborious ... and the least un¬ 
wholesome.” In many cases, said the report, children 
employed in the home had to work “at an earlier age 
for longer hours and for less wages than the children 
employed in factories.” Quoted in Knowles, op. cit., 
p. 94. 

Walter Bagehot, Biographical Studies (1880), p. 
243. This obituary was written in 1863. It ends: 
“.. . when few public men are trusted—when wisdom, 
always rare, is rarer even than usual—^many may ask, 
in no long time, ‘Where is Lewis now?’ ” 


trial capitalism was in process of gradually 
providing humane alternatives to employment 
for the children of factory communities. But even 
as late as 1866 child labour remained important 
in the less prosperous occupations. How much 
more harmful therefore must have been the 
precipitate legislation of 1834 which struck 
mainly at the relatively profitable activities that 
were thought able to shoulder the burden. 

Inc:LIS suggests that Sir George Comewall 
Lewis’s impressive testimony about the essential 
humanity of the child labour age—especially the 
official attitude towards the poor—has to be 
rejected (or at least discounted) simply because 
he had accepted an appointment as a Poor Law 
Commissioner; and he reprimands Henderson 
and Chaloner because they failed to disclose the 
damning fact that he was the author of the anony¬ 
mous Edinburgh Review article (from which they 
quote) in which he had defended the era. But for 
anyone who knows Lewis’s writings, Tnglis's 
disclosure adds to the authority which must 
attach to the article in question. Lewis was a 
man of unchallengeable humanity, a scholar of 
impressive learning and integrity, a fine states¬ 
man, and (in the words of his biographer, Bage¬ 
hot) “incapable of artificial belief”.** It is typical 
of Inglis’s methods that he denigrates Lewis’s 
testimony solely on the grounds that he hap¬ 
pened to have accepted appointment to a Com¬ 
mission w'hich Friedrich Engels had attacked. 

With stunning rhetorical effect, Inglis ends his 
polemic by referring to the case of children 
awakened at four-thirty in the morning to begin 
work at five a.m. and to continue until nine 
o’clock in the evening and for six days a week. 
Just how pathetic their lot was, few readers will 
at first perceive. These poor children would work 
for sixteen hours a day and, on the assumption 
that they would require sleep for at least seven 
hours, would have no time for breakfast in the 
morning or supper at night. Yet (the reader may 
feel) that almost unbelievably cruel era—“the 
result of free competition”—is actually ap¬ 
plauded by “the new economic historians ” 
What brutes they must be! Or if not brutes, what 
blinded doctrinaires they must be—incapable of 
perceiving the degradation caused by a system 
they feel compelled to defend on a priori grounds. 

The truth is that, to the extent to which the 
institutions of early industrial capitalism per¬ 
mitted “free competition”, they were, for the 
first time in the history of mankind, eliminating 
the necessity for children to “earn their own 
bread” and the need for burdensome toil gener¬ 
ally. The machine age under competitive capital¬ 
ism did not create juvenile or adult drudgery— 
it eradicated it. 
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Writing in the early years of the eighteenth 
century, Defoe remarked of the densely popu¬ 
lated town of Norwich that, on working days, it 
seemed like a “town without inhabitants”—for 
the inhabitants 

being all busy at their manufactures, dwell in their 
garrets at their looms and in their combing houses. 
... all the work they are employed in being done 
within doors. 

Defoe obviously expected his readers at that 
time to praise, not to condemn, such industrious¬ 
ness. Popular opinion began to regard labour 
from sunrise to sunset (or longer) as an evil only 
after the great inventions, together with the 
competitive process, had brought about a new 
valuation of leisure. 

But how is competition supposed to cause the 
social degradation and suffering which Toynbee, 
the Webbs, the Hammonds, the Coles, Nuss- 
baum, Inglis and others maintain was its conse- 
queticc? “Competition” is best defined as the 
substitution of the least-cost method of producing 
and marketing any product (or of achieving any 
other objective).’* Such a process can only 
serve human preferences, permitting each indi¬ 
vidual chosen end to be pursued up to the point 
at which—through the cost factor—other ends 
become preferred. The process does not determine 
or even directly influence those preferences. 
Legislation which suppresses parents’ preferences 
for pecuniary income from their children rather 
than leisur6 for their children (like moral teach¬ 
ing which persuades people not to smoke, or 
drink alcohol) does not over-rule competition. It 
causes different preferences to be expressed. 

I explained above that the apparently universal 
preference of parents before the 1834 Act that 
their children should be allowed to work had 
created a vested interest on the part of entre¬ 
preneurs in the continued free expression of that 
preference; for the latter had invested in the 
expectation of being able to purchase the child¬ 
ren’s inputs. That the entrepreneurs' fortunes 
would be adversely affected by that Act was no 
valid argument against it (even though some form 
of compensation might have been just). But they 
can no more be blamed for parental insistence on 
child labour than coffee-producers could be 
blamed if it were suddenly discovered that 
drinking coffee was conducive to heart com¬ 
plaints. 

The argument may be expexted that “the 
elnployers” were nevertheless to blame; for 

’* Whatever institutional framework may be neces¬ 
sary to ensure the ability to make the required 
substitutions and to ensure effective incentives to do so. 

“ “Monopsony” refers to monopolistic purchasing; 
“oligopsony” refers to tacit monopsony. 
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through “exploitation” of adult labour (paying 
low wages) the factory-owners left parents with 
no option but to force their children to work in 
order to survive. But this would be to place the 
blame on what economists to day call “monop¬ 
sony” (or “oligopsony”);’® not on “competition.” 
And if there is anything in that sort of argument, 
it carries the implication that restraints on 
juvenile employment, as under the 1834 Act, 
without concomitant legislation to dissolve 
monopsonistic exploitation, must have gravely 
reduced real family incomes. In the event, the 
indications are that competition for labour was 
effective, Ashton did unearth evidence that 
secret collusive agreements in respect of labour’s 
remuneration existed during the Industrial 
Revolution. But monopsonistic collusion without 
“lock-in” arrangements confers no power to 
exploit, and there are no indications that such 
arrangements occurred in the early 1800s. 


T he form of competition which has 
aroused the most censorious denunciations is 
that expressed through the substitution of labour¬ 
economising assets for labour. Now, ever since 
the invention of the wheel and the lever, human 
ingenuity has been devising methods under which 
given outputs can be produced with fewer 
workers—or a smaller quantity of materials—or a 
reduced real value of assets. In every such in¬ 
stance, the process has been releasing labour, 
materials, and assets for use in producing 
additional outputs — i.e., goods and services which 
were not previously available for mankind. This 
“economising-displacement process”, as I like to 
call it, has constituted the vital dynamic factor 
in humanity’s progress in material well-being. 
Every cheapening of one input or output has been 
contributing to the source of demands for ail 
non-competing inputs or outputs, so that 
throughout history such economies have been 
raising the real value of employment outlets 
generally. Innovations which reduce the demand 
for labour in a particular activity are wage- 
multiplying in their effect upon the remuneration 
of labour in the aggregate. 

What has caused widespread misapprehen¬ 
sions, of which Inglis’s article may be a manifesta¬ 
tion, is that competition—unless it can be 
suppressed—severely punishes those who seek to 
frustrate its power. The miseries of the handloom- 
weavers are the classic example. But friends of the 
poor, and especially those “friends” who have 
sought pecuniary gain or power via political 
support from the poor, have all too often regarded 
the “punishments”—the social discipline of the 
market—as an evil, and have encouraged the 
workers to resist the wage-multiplying process. 
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In conclusion, i mpeat that it was emergent 
industrial capitalism which, in the sectors in 
which mercantilist restraints had not survived, 
multiplied the yield to effort during the period 
we have been discussing. In doing so, machine 
power not only elevated the material well-being 
of the people but increased individual freedom. 
It greatly reduced the need for human drudgery. 
It made possible the abandonment of child 
labour which had been accepted as essential 
(without question from any quarter) throughout 
the pre-capitalist period. Above all, it was the 
ultimate source of a new humanitarian spirit 
with political appeals (not always disinterested) 
to the hearts of the voters. It was in many ways an 
ugly age, but its ugliness differed from that of 


earlier ages. Former rural areas (often formerly 
beautiful areas) became dreary, sooty towns with 
long rows of small, monotonously designed, 
working-class dwellings, and “satanic” factories 
which belched forth steam, smoke, and worse. 
But these dismal developments must be judged as 
an inevitable stage in the achievement of a 
diffused relative affluence for the masses. 

Unfortunately, as Oscar Wilde somewhere 
remarked, it is far easier to be sympathetic to 
suffering than it is to be sympathetic to thought. 
I hope this explains writers like Brian Inglis. 
And I hope W. S. Gilbert’s lines from Princess 
[da do not apply: 

If you give me your attention, I will tell you what! am. 

I'm a genuine philanthropist. All other kinds are sham. 


Coming Back 

Hurrying—hanging back—along the street. 

Light from the house lost in the yellow glare. 

Light in the hall. A hand on the cold rail: 

I'he palm tense. Silence on every stair. 

Smiling faces in frames—taut and still. 

A sigh begins to tremble in the air. 

The air flies past. Black through an open door: 

ITic silence of sleep!—and her dark head lying there. 

Derwent May 
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Aftermath of Empire 

In tns ARTICLE about India (Encounter, June 1972) 
Mr John Gngg obviously represents the prevailing 
British mood, full of compunctions and regretful 
hindsights to which the European man has always been 
prone. But in his effort to set the record straight and 
absolve old guilts by apportioning new blame, Mr 
Grigg has botched the article. 

Whatever the new realities behind the Kaslunir 
dispute, the author’s assertion that the issue can be 
stated “in a single sentence: Kashmir is legally part of 
the Indian Union and the Indian Union deserves to 
survive~as did the American Union in Abraham 
1 incoln’s day” is preposterous. Accoiding to Mr 
Giigg himself: “The agreed procedure for deciding 
the future of the Princely States, under which Kash¬ 
mir became a part of India, was llouted by India in the 
(lelatively trivial) case of Junagadh”. First of all, it is 
incorrect, if not downright cruel, to equate poor 
Kashmiris and their unenviable social and political 
position to that of the American South in Abraham 
I.incoln’s day. Lincoln’s action against the South was 
.111 issue of great moral import for all nations; the 
Kd.shmir dispute has a UN record that leaves the 
whole matter morally unresolved. The legalism of 
Kashmir being a part of India dci ives from a principle 
which, according to the author, becomes “relatively 
uivial” when India flouts it. Principles are never 
icldUvc, specially when they are used to formulate a 
legalism. 

1 suspect the author is familiar with facts but has 
given his article a simplistic bias because of his 
cnthusia.sm about India. This enthusiasm in itself may 
not be reprehensible but the article it has prompted 
Millers from flaws that even the Indian Information 
Ministry has learned to avoid. According to the 
author, the genesis of Pakistan was the result of “fear 
and bigotry in the Indian Muslim community”; yet 
Jinnah was “worldly and free-thinking”. It is needless 
to point out to a historian that Pakistan became 
inevitable because there was a solid communalist 
lobby inside the Congress. Gandhi, vatic and in¬ 
coherent, was exploited and manoeuvred by this lobby 
(and the British administration); Nehru, socialist and 
secular, never enjoyed any real power of decision 
during this time to the extent of affecting the com- 
nuinalist feeling inside Congress. 

1 am sure one can be enthusiastic about India and 
Ignore the Kashmiris without a historical contortion- 
id’s act and without formulating legalisms, particularly 
now that India is in her first mood of triumph. But 
It would be wrong, in this moment of India’s triumph 
(and moments of triumph are morally always the 
weakest), to thrust upon her a role that South Asia 
IS not prepared to accept. There arc already too many 
Big-Power doctrines being bandied about in this area 
of potential danger. 

Al-Haj Bagh Au 

Moscow 


When I described Junagadh as a “relatively trivial” 
case 1 was referring only to its minuscule size and im¬ 
portance as a place, compared with Kashmir. Nobody 
who read my article could suppose that I was excusing 
India’s violation of principle in that case: indeed, I was 
explicitly regretting it. 

The principle itself .seems to me crucially valid, and 
is definitely the same principle that Lincoln fought for 
—the integrity of a federal union with democratic 
institutions. 

Mr Al-Uaj Bagh Ali’s apparent view that Pakistan 
“became inevitable because tlicre was a solid coni- 
munalist lobby inside the Congress” which Nehru was 
powerless to control, and that Muslim fear and 
bigotry ruthlessly exploited by Jinnah had nothing 
whatever to do with it, will not, 1 believe, be supported 
by objective historians. 

Finally, why should moments of triumph be regar¬ 
ded as “morally always the weakest”? Is it virtuous to 
be beaten, and sinful to win, whatever the merits of a 
dispute? Surely it is morally OK to be triumphant in a 
just cause, and then to show magnanimity in victory— 
as Mrs Gandhi showed at Simla? 

John Griog 

London 


Skidelsky & Historical Truth 

In your distinguished July issue, Robert Skidelsky’s 
essay has been wrongly assigned to “History and 
Politics.” It seems to me that it belongs instead to the 
section on Bombsters. 

The chief premise of Skidelsky’s criticism of recent 
histories of the 1930s is that the history a man writes 
is as good or as bad as his motives. Skidelsky declares 
this to be the only proper way to assess a historian’s 
work because history has “everything to do with the 
selection and arrangement” of facts, “which always 
reflect shifting needs and changing outlooks.” It is 
therefore “vulgar”, according to Skidelsky, to talk 
about “facts” in history. It is more appropriate to 
disclose, as he does, that offending historians are 
engaged in the “rehabilitation” of the "Guilty Men of 
inter-war Conservatism”, or purveying a “new 
revisionism”, that members of the “appeasement 
party” aie engaged in “basically a conservative 
undertaking” designed to save face for the ruling class 
of England and to bolster the foreign policy of the 
U.S.A. 

The motives of these historians may be as base as 
Skidelsky supposes, or they may be quite dilferent or 
even entirely pure. Nothing follows about the falsity 
or truth of what they say. If we believe a man to be a 
liar, we may and should scrutinise his assertions. But 
wc cannot know his motives from his assertions, and 
not even a life-long intimacy makes it easy to know a 
man's motives. On the other hand, revealing truths 
have indeed come from men who may have been 
dishonest, vain, ob-sessed, or mad. 

Though truth in history is not certain and unchang¬ 
ing, any more than in science, it does not depend on 
why the historian wrote but on whether he has con¬ 
sidered the available evidence in accordance with the 
canons of historical practice and on whether he offers 
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a coherent and plausible interpretation. A proper 
criticism of his history—as opposed to an analysis of 
his character—must point to counter-evidence or 
show why his conclusions are unacceptable. 

SKiDn.SKY’s OWN E-SSAY shows Scant respect for the 
standards of historical discourse or of general intel¬ 
lectual discussion. He tells us that historians are 
"normally” expected to produce "new” truths, 
though he does not tell us—apart, evidently, from 
himself—who expects this. But he then goes on to 
argue that many historians who have stated “new” 
truths about the Second World War are for that very 
reason suspect. Although he praises A. J. P. Taylor’s 
history as an example of "revisionism”, he condemns 
H. R. Trevor-Roper’s "orthodox” criticism of Taylor 
(in Encounter) as highly profitable—though the 
proceeds from an article in Encounter are not exactly 
notorious foi exceeding those from a popular book. 
Having divided histories into “orthodox” and 
"revisionist” (the latter label having started its career 
as a way of castigating factions in revolutionary 


movements and Communist countries), having 
approved of Taylor’s “revisionist” history and also 
declared “revisionism” characteristic of every “dyna¬ 
mic” society, Skidelsky goes on both to deplore the 
fact that Britain has had no new ideas since World 
War II, and to condemn the “new revisionism” that 
has lately appeared in Britain. Because these recent 
histories have used “official” papers, Skidelsky tells 
us that they are necessarily “official” and "conserva¬ 
tive.” He does not cite other evidence, but bases his 
arguments against “conservative” history on entities 
such as “the status quo”, “conditions” that “arc 
clearly revealed”, “the central fact which emerges 
from four hundred years of European history”, “the 
general trend of the 1930s”, the “active elements in 
conventional British politics”, and Germany’s “weight 
in the world”. 

Whatever the practical effect of so-called “conserva¬ 
tive” history on British or American morale, the intel¬ 
lectual implication of Skidelsky’s manner of discussing 
history is that all apparently rational discourse is 
really an instrument of practical action. In saying that 


In the Margin , . . Habe—Diirrenmatt 

Zurich 


I N the June Encounter our columnist R left our 
readers with a cliffhangcr. Hans llabe had sued 
Fiiedrich Diirrenmatt for libel in a Swiss court; and 
not only was it a curious case of very Continental, 
very non-English notions of how law can operate in 
questions of honour and slander, but (as someone 
said of the lined face of a harassed refugee from 
Hitler’s Vienna) the whole map of Central Europe 
was there. Could an anti-Nazi writer like Hans 
Habe be called "a Fascist?" Couldn't an impas¬ 
sioned polemicist of the liberal-Left like Diirrenmatt 
he free to wi ite as he pleased in an argument which 
involved .so many chequered European careers? And 
what of Harry Buckwitz, the .silent Mittelpunkt of 
the whole storm, the famous Frankfurt theatre 
producer ( k hat a courageous defence of Brecht ian 
staging he had put up in Western Germany!) now 
eii route to Switzerland to take over the Zurich 
Schauspielhaus, who had been attacked by Habe 
and defended by Diirrenmatt? 

Well, since R reported on this extraordinary 
drama, the Zurich court rang down the curtain. 
The decision was full of .special legalistic lore, 
technical distmetions between Bcschimpfung 
(insult) and iible Nachrede (slander), and a not 
unknowing literary touch — 

. . . honour is an essence that’s not seen ■ 

They have it very oft that have it not. . . 

(logo, in Othello Act IV, scene 1, 17-18) 

Or, as the Zurich judge in this Ehrverlctrungs- 
prozess put it in impeccable SchlegellTieck: “Die 
Ehr ist ein unsichtbares Wesen, und oft besitzt sie 
der, dcr sie nicht hat. . . .” The final result—and all 
followers of R should know it —m'o.v a legal victory 
for Habe. Ihe court, with a fine financial feeling for 
the Swiss relation between honour and money. 


awarded him all of one hundred francs (eleven 
pounds; or twenty-six dollars; or eight hundicil 
drachmas.) It added to it an award of legal costs in 
the amount of 3000 Swiss francs. 

Three prosy sentences out of a violent intellectual 
polemic between a Swiss playwright and a Hun¬ 
garian-horn American, who writes novels in Salz¬ 
burg and a weekly column in Hamburg’s Die Welt, 
were put under the microscope. Only one sentence 
was considered to he .suspect. The two '‘innocent" 
ones, or at least remarks which were not legallv 
punishable, were these; 

"One simply doesn’t step into excrement, animal 

or human, that one sees in the street. ...” 

"The only Fascist in this whole affair is Habe... 

As Encounter readers will recall, the "whole 
affair" had to do with Harry Buckwitz’s political 
career, certain unknown details of which Hans Habe 
had revealed. Namely, that he had begged to 
return to the Thud Reich during World War II. 
that he had served (as a hotel director in Lodz) in 
Hitler-occupied Poland in 1943-4. that he had 
written (at least it ivflj published under his name) 
a fulsome account of the joy of a German refugee 
on re-discovering the homeland and the true Teut viic 
cause. ("I am a German and therejore a National 
Socialist.’’) Inasmuch as, after the War, the nue 
cau.se for Buckwitz involved nothing but the purest 
Brechtian ideals of authentic theatre and social 
revolution, there was a bit of contradictory doubje- 
talk there; and Habe made the most of it. Aha I 
The man of the Left was really a Fascist. Here is 
the "Left Fascism” of our day! 

Students of ideology will recognise the problem. 
Had Buckwitz been a man of the liberal-centre or 
the conservative-right such an exposure would have 
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historical ideas are reflections of ^'changing needs”, 
Skidclsky makes the truthfulness of history identical 
with its usefulness for satisfying practical wants. Thus 
Skidclsky reduces the writing of history to assertions 
and counter-assertions supporting some set of in¬ 
terests or policies; in other words, to that which 
constitutes “history” in totalitarian countries where 
only martyrs commit themselves to disregarding 
political requirements in their intellectual work. 

Bt T HISTORIANS WHO HAVE a regard for the truthful¬ 
ness, as opposed to the usefulness, of assertions dis¬ 
tinguish between intellectual activities such as history 
and practical activities such as politics. They do not 
rewrite history to serve new political purposes. They 
rewrite history because no historian can have seized 
the “whole” truth, and so modifications or alterna¬ 
tives are constantly being proposed. This is what 
Goethe meant by the words Skidelsky quotes but 
completely misunderstands. 

Why a historian comes to write his history, or how 
politicians may use what he writes, is entirely irrele- 

Cliffhanger ■ 

been the End. /Is a man of the Left, there was 
(omradely solidarity right down the line. Durrenmatt 
war only one of a small brave army that defended 
buckwitz (for Urechtian valour in the face of the 
houtgeois enemy) and attacked Habe (obviously the 
real Jascist in the whole affair for bringing up such 
c.uremental details). At any rate, Buckwitz 
remained silent, served no writs, held his peace. 
Habe polemicised. Durrenmatt counter-attacked. 

The Zurich court, uneasy with matters that had to 
do with Budapest. Vienna, Hamburg, Frankfurt, and 
other miserable centres of European tragedy, tried 
to pick its way through the ethico-legalistic thicket. 

Oni. sentence could not be evaded. Durrenmatt had 
Witten in the Swiss Sontags Journal that “even if 
ii'\ all true about what Buckwitz is supposed to have 
wilt ten at the tirre Habe is still today worse 
fschlimmcr) than Buckwitz then. ..." This troubled 
the Zurich judge. After all. Habe was a Hungarian 
Jew, who had fled to the USA, returned to Europe 
w 1944 as an American army officer. Buckwitz was 
0 Herman, who returned to Hitler's Reich, served in 
l-o'tz (where every last Jewish family had been 
eliminated), and had never said a word about all 
this when he turned up as a Brechtian anti-Nazi 
post-War culture-hero. Who was worse than whom? 
Surely there was a bit of injustice here, a few francs 
woiih at the very least. Perhaps it wasn't quite 
iible Nachrede (slander), then what about 
ii^chimpfung (insult)? Thus it was that fhe 
Ihmdred-Franc dechion was made, the sharpest 
arrow shot since Wilhelm Tell and the apple, the 
most Swiss squeak since the cuckoo clock. 

The readers o/R now know how the cliff-hanger 
(ruled. 

MJ.L. 
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vant to the truth of what he says. Anyone who denies 
that history can be distinguish^ from the satisfaction 
of wants, whether psychological or political, is, in my 
view, attacking one of the foundations of civilisation. 

Shirley Robin Letwin 

London 

Mrs Sehrley Robin Letwin’s letter rests upon a 
simple confusion. 1 was merely making the point that 
the writing of history, like any other kind of social 
activity, reflects the interests, problems and concerns 
of the society in which it takes place. This has nothing 
to do with a historian’s personal motives. To confuse 
the two, as Mrs. Letwin appears to do, is to mis¬ 
understand the argument. 

If this point be conceded, it is as legitimate to 
discuss the social and political origins of any school of 
historical interpretation as it is to discuss the social 
and political origins of any other social activity. 1 
cannot in all modesty see that by doing so I am 
undermining the foundations of civilisation. 

Robert SKiOEijikY 

London 

Cranstones Semantics 

In his essay, “Ethics and Politics", in the June 
Encounter, Maurice Cranston took aim at a number 
of deserving targets. But why did he attack the con¬ 
cept of “equality of opportunity”? When he labels it 
“fanciful,” and an expres.sion of "euphoria,” he 
implies that it is an ideal too far from the reality of 
human social behaviour to be taken seriously. Since 
his essay is btherwisc an attempt to defend the 
normative approach to politics, Cranston obviously 
doesn't really believe that unreachable ideals aie 
irrelevant. 

He complains that such terms are used oppor¬ 
tunistically and inexactly in political rhetoric, which 
can also be said of his own categories of values: duty, 
prudence, and public advantage. But their misuse 
says nothing about the importance or utility of the 
values them.sclves as standards against which a society, 
with or without the aid of its philosophers, evaluates 
its own performance. 

His main criticism of the term, that the words 
“equality” and “opportunity” used together is a 
logical contradiction, sounds like a college debater's 
point. Cranston professes to be unclear about what 
the term means. It is not at all dilhcult. A public 
commitment to equality of opportunity means .simply 
that the governmental powers should strive to 
eliminate or reduce any advantage that one citizen or 
group has over another unless that advantage is 
based on dilTerenccs of innate genetic potential 
decreed by nature. Many would add that no member 
of society should be allowed to suffer from depriva¬ 
tion regardless of innate differences, but that is a 
separate value. 

In any case, such factors as racial prejudice or 
religion should not work to the advantage or dis¬ 
advantage of anyone. One does not have to be an 
American black, or an Ulster Catholic, to know that 
equality of opportunity is frequently denied, and that 
to do better is a perfectly legitimate and pragmatic- 
expectation of public policy. The political Left and 
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Right, in this case, tend to disagree over means not 
ends. 

In the realm of athletics the ideal of equality of 
opportunity is usually achieved in reality with the 
aid of an authoritarian structure of rules and officials. 
Runners must start at exactly the same time and run 
exactly the same distance. A tennis court has precisely 
the same measurements on both sides of the net, rules 
apply equally to all, rackets are similar, and the 
players trade sides periodically as an added means of 
holding the environmental factor constant. After a 
series of contests the distribution of awards among 
athletes is likely to correlate very closely with the 
distribution of native potential among them. Fair 
play is the rule. 

In a democratic polity such an objective seems 
always beyond contemporary reach. We, the players, 
prudently insist on the right to choose and remove 
the referees; we refuse to entrust them with absolute 
power of decision; and the players and referees alike 
have the power to change the rules of the game as the 
game goes on. Ever present is the danger that a 
majority will slant the rules in its own favour at the 
expense of a minority. Moral absolutes such as 
“equality of opportunity” help to inhibit majorities 
from abusing their powers. 

If there is a better term, let’s have it, but quibbling 
over semantics is not very helpful. 

Cedric W. Tarr, Jr. 

University of Wisconsin 

I AM gratfful to Professor Cedric Tarr for his 
friendly criticism. I agree that the phrase “equality of 
opportunity” is sometimes used to refer to wholly 
intelligible policies such as "la carrUre ouverte aux 
talents." I would also agree that such policies are 
more just and more efficacious than the kind of 
hereditary piivilege which they have usually replaced. 
But such policies are not to be defended by an appeal 
to “equality”, for they put a new ^lite in the place of 
the old. They simply provide fair access to oppor¬ 
tunity. That is their nature, and that is their virtue. 

Professor Tarr reminds me of a New England 
industrialist I know, who has started to advertise 
himself as an “equal opportunity employer.” When I 
asked my friend what this boast signified, he explained 
that whereas he used in the past to recruit workers 
solely on the basis of superior skill, he now reserved 
at least 20 per cent of the openings for coloured 
workers, whether or not they were the most skilled 
applicants for the job. I pointed out to him that far 
from having become an “equal opportunity employer” 
if the phrase means anything at all, that was precisely 
the thing he had now ceased to be: for he had aban¬ 
doned the policy of judging by skill alone and started 
discriminating on ethnic or “racial” grounds in 
choosing his employees. 

There is doubtless a lot to be said for giving 
privileges to people previously ill-treated, and for 
trying to iron out some of the more gross inequalities 
in American society. But this would be a programme 
directed towards equality and not “equality of oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

Maurice Cranston 


The Danger of Editors 

In his sharply-observed article on “Auden 
Europeanised” (Encounter, May), Mr Peter 
Sharratt lakes Europe’s editors to task and cries out 
for a proper manifesto against their misdemeanours. 

It has already been done, and I can only hope that 
with the increased presence of English culture and 
language in the new Europe there will be a wider 
readership for William Hazlitt (1778-1830), among 
whose brilliant and unforgettable essays there is one 
called “A Chapter on Editors.” 

Editors are a “sort of tittle-tattle ”—difficult to deal 
with, dangerous to discuss. They in general partake 
of the usual infirmity of human nature, and of 
persons placed in high and honorary situations. Like 
other individuals raised to authority, they are 
chosen to fill a certain post for qualities useful or 
ornamental to the reading public-, but they soon 
fancy that the situation has been invented for their 
own honour and profit, and sink the use in the 
abuse. Kings are not the only servants of the public 
who imagine that they are the state. Editors are but 
men, and easily “lay the flattering unction to their 
souls” that they are the Magazine, the New.spapcr, 
or the Review they conduct. 

Surely none of this is too strong when one con¬ 
siders the spectacle of certain editors and publishers 
in Fleet Street, on the Left Bank of the Seine or the 
Right Bank of the Spree, or indeed on the island of 
Manhattan. 

They cannot write a whole work thpmselves, but 
they take care that the whole is such as they might 
have written.... If an article has nothing to recom¬ 
mend it, is one of no mark or likelihood, it goes in; 
there is no offence in it. If it is likely to strike, to 
draw attention, to make a noise, then every syllable 
is scanned, every objection is weighed; if grave, it 
is too grave; if witty, it is too witty.. . . There is no 
unexpected relief, no unwelcome inequality of style, 
to disorder the nerves, or perplex the understanding: 
the reader may read, and smile, without meeting a 
single idea to break his repose. .. . 

Some Editors will let you praise nobody; others 
will let you blame nobody. The first excites their 
jealousy of contemporary merit: the last excites their 
fears, and they do not like to make enemies. ... 

1 do not, of course, mean for any of HazJitfs 
strictures which 1 have quoted* in this letter to the 
Editor of Encounter to apply to “present company”, 
unless of course they happen to strike and wound— 
and then, 1 suspect, the matter will go unpublished. 
Even so the Editor might take comfort from Hazlitt’s 
more constructive parting shot: 

An Editor should have no friends. ... An Editbr 
should, in one sense, be a respectable man—a 
distinguished character; otherwise he cannot lend 
his name and sanction to the work. The conductor 
of a periodical production which is to circulate 
widely and give the tone to taste and opinion, ought 
to be of high standing, should have connrctions 
with society, should belong to some literary institu¬ 
tion, should be courted by the great, be run after by 
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the obscare. ... An Editor, then, should be an 
abstraction—a being in the clouds—a mind without 
a body—reason without passion. But where And 
such a one? 

J. L. B. Phd-UPS 

Oxford 

* My quotations are from William Hazlitt’s Men 
and Manners: Sketches and Essays (1852; repr. 1970), 
pp. 304-13, 


Right or Wrong 

Lion Trotsky is quoted in your June issue (p. 28) as 
saying: “The English have a saying, ‘My country, 
right or wrong’.” 

The English may have such a saying, but it origina¬ 
ted with the American naval officer Stephen Decatur 
who, in 1816, proposed the following toast at a 
banquet: “Our country! in her intercourse with foreign 
nations may she always be in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong!” 

The saying has long been a pet of the patriots and 
the derision of intellectuals, but right or wrong, it is 
American. 

Richard Hanser 

NBC Television, 

New Yotk 


“Arguing on the Box” 

The .so-CALLhD TRANSCRIPT of the TV discussion 
between James Baldwin, Peregrine Worsthorne 
and Bryan Magee which you published in your 
.September issue was an unrecognisable travesty of the 
programme as it appeared on the air. Any sentence, 
including this one, loses part of its sense if punctuation 
IS put in the wrong places or omitted altogether. If, 
then, for some of the words you substitute others 
which sound similar but have different meanings— 
say “pulled” for “put” and “admitted” for “omitted” 
—you get gobbledygook. 

If you do this throughout the whole of the text; and 
if you also print an occasional “ah” between the 
words, omit sizeable chunks of the discussion without 
any indication of where you have done so, shuffle the 
order of the parts that remain, and finally, just for 
good measure, attribute the odd speech to the wrong 
speaker, you have Encounter’s six-and-a-half pages 
of risible nonsense. On the programme James Bald- 
w’n and Peregrine Worsthorne, though they both got 
an^, were coherent and forceful throughout, made 
telling points, developed clear lines of argument. 
Tour transcript so obscures most of what they said 
as to give a ludicrously inaccurate impression of the 
programme as a whole and a grossly unfair one of its 
participants. Anyone comparing your version with the 
programme as transmitted might well be amazed at 
the extent of the misrepr^entation. 

In fact, every experienced broadcaster (and, one 
would have thought, every experienced Journalist) is 
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only too familiar with typescripts that have been 
made straight off a tape and read like that—and 
consequently with the hours of detailed editorial work 
needed to bring them up to a reasonable standard of 
accuracy. It is difficult to understand how any profes¬ 
sional could fail to recognise one on sight. That 
Encounter should mistake one for “a reasonably 
accurate transcript” and publish it as such is a profes¬ 
sional boob so rudimentary and crass as to be quite 
incredible. 

In fact, Encxiunter seems to have boolied all 
along the line. Although copyright in the programme 
belongs to Thames Television, Encounter did not 
ask for and was not given permission to publish the 
transcript. (It would never have received permission, 
of course, for so corrupt a text.) Encounter did not 
even make contact with anyone connected with the 
Something to Say series at Thames Television to check 
the accuracy of what should have been seen at once 
as an inaccurate typescript: the first either the Pro¬ 
ducer or the Chairman of the programme knew of an 
intent to publish anything at all was seeing this 
garbled version of their work in print. Insult was 
added to injury by the wording of Encounter’s 
introduction to this worthless document, holding its 
contents up to ridicule. Also, it was published to 
provide support for the article preceding it in which 
Peregrine Worsthorne argued that what intellectuals 
say in television talk programmes is usually of an 
abysmally low intellectual standard. Whether or not 
that is true (the critics almost unanimously declare it 
to be conspicuously untrue of Something to Say) such 
a hopelessly inaccurate transcript can give it no sup¬ 
port, though it may seem to in the eyes of people 
who did not sec the programme. 

Encounter owes a double apology to the parti¬ 
cipants in the programme, one for publishing such a 
mangled version of what they said, the other for then 
holding this up to ridicule; and it owes an apology 
to Thames Television for a flagrant breach of 
copyright. 

Udi Eichi-er 
Bryan Mauee 

Thames Television. 

London 


1. Mr Bryan Magee, who chaired the programme in 
question, Mr Udi Eichler, who was the producer, and 
Messrs Peregrine Worsthorne and James Baldwin, who 
were the main debaters, are all honourable and 
serious men, and nothing that we published was 
intended to reflect on their qualities of coherent intel¬ 
ligence of which all readers of Encounter —and 
indeed all viewers of British public affairs television— 
will be aware. We can only hope that the various 
mispronunciations which even the most fluent of 
speakers commit—and the odd misprints which even 
the most diligent of typists and typesetters happen to 
make—gave no other impression. We are, for better 
or worse, not a magazine of satire, and ridicule is not 
our line. 

2. An Encounter editor had seen the Something to 
Say programme, and thought it interesting and 
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important enough to take up in the magazine. We 
asked Thames Television for a transcript and promptly 
received what we took to be a “reasonably accurate” 
version, a mimeographed manuscript (Number 9, 
VTR No. TH 55856) of thirty-five pages, some twenty- 
three of which wc considered to be of such docu¬ 
mentary fascination—both for students of the Black- 
White dialogue, and for analysts of the impact of 
televised political debate—that we simply set it, as 
received, for publication (with, however, a clear 
statement that it was in fact “unedited”). We do not 
agree that careful editorial work, by editors who 
clean up and authors who rewrite, always produces a 
version which is faithful to the true spirit of an 
agitated, polemical exchange. Messrs Kichler and 
Magee write: “Any sentence, including this one, loses 
part of its sense if punctuation is put in the wrong 
places or omitted altogether.” Neither their sentence, 
ah, nor—this sentence; loses (looses?) any part... of 
its .., sense, if transcribed [interruption] erratically in 
this, ah, or any other conceivable way. 

3. Mr Worsthorne, the author of the Encounter 
critique of television as a medium of serious political 
and intellectual communication, was himself one of 
the two main speakers on the Something to Say 
programme. He, presumably, heard what was said on 
that occasion; he also had an opportunity to read the 
version which a Thames Television transcriber, in 
admittedly somewhat garbled fashion, made from 
listening to the tapes. Mr Worsthorne was reinforced 
in his doubts. Was one really saying what one thought 
one was saying? And aren’t the standards for judging 
the televised word significantly different from true 
coherence and precision in intellectual formulation? 
Listeners hear what they hear, and surely the Thames 
Television transcriber has equal aural rights with 
anybody. Messrs Eichler and Magee underestimate 
the stunning impact of their remarkable programme. 
Whether every word or phrase was correctly heard or 
properly understood—on the air or on the page— 
matters, it seems to us. very little in comparison to 
the serious issues which the angry, spluttering, at 
times incoherent, at times rhetorically eloquent, 
confrontation raised. They are, in brief, first: the 
Black-White misunderstanding, as an upper-class 
white Anglo-Saxon and a black Harlem militant talk 
completely (and revealingly) past each other; and, 
second, the post-McLuhan problem of “understanding 
mass media” which has occupied us in long, and, we 
hope, illuminating articles for years and years. 
(See especially: R. H. S. Crossman, “Thoughts of a 
Captive Viewer”, Encounter, August 1962; Henry 
Eairlie, “The Idiot Box”, March 1962; Jeremy Isaacs, 
“The Future of TV Journalism,” March 1968; Robin 
Day, “Troubled Reflections of a TV Journalist”, 
May 1970.) 

4. Nevertheless, if wc appeared to be holding up 
anybody to ridicule, if we infringed a copyright or 
seemed to be stealing words that had been publicly 
broadcast to millions, if any of our excerpts (which we 
had hoped clearly to have identified in the usual dot- 
dot-dot fashion) were “grossly unfair", if we were 
guilty of boobing and obscuring and misrepresenting 
and travestying, then we are truly sorry and tender 
our sincere apologies to all concerned. 

M.J.L. 
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London 

CONFUSION CONFOUlVDED: Weefabix tried 
in the High Court y^terday to stop a rival firm 
calling their product “Bisk-o-Weet”. Weetabix 
claimed that the two names were so similar as to 
I cause confusion. 

I But Viota Foods, who started marketing their 
product earlier this year in competition with 
Weetabix, claimed that when they chose the name 
they were determined to avoid confusion with any 
other trade name. Weetabix’s application was 
dismissed. daily telegraph 

London 

On idleness: Opera is [Bernard Levin writes^ under 
fite now as never before, as the effete phivthing of 
the horgewozzie. I recall coming out of Covent 
Garden after the first night of a new production of 
Die Meistersinger, a couple of years ago. to find 
Bow Street solid nith sit-down students, protesting 
at the arrest of some of their number, the polu e 
station being right opposite. As the opera audience 
emerged, some oj the .students, thinking reasonably 
enough to kill two capitalist birds with one levotii- 
tionary stone, turned round and began to abuse us, 
and one of them vra.? heaid to ciy distinctly “Idle 
rich'" I giggled helplessly, but David Cairns began 
to gibber with rage, and when I etupdred what ailed 
him. he screamed "I don’t mind being called rich 
when I'm not. but after sitting in that opeia house 
from six o'(lot k to a ipiarter past midnight listening 
to bloody Wagner, I won't be called idle'" 

THE TIMES 
London 

Amr'vai i ncf; What does Dr Bowse mean? 
"Ambivalent as he was, Louis .V'///. brother oj our 
Henrietta Maria, was a more compic.v personality 
and an abler king than people reali.se.” 

"Ambivalent" cannot mean "bi-.se.xiial," as the 
doctor .seems to imply, nor cun it mean "ambigu¬ 
ous " It means, and can only mean, combining at 
the same time two opposite impulses or tendencies; 
as. an ambivalent emotion of hive and hate. 

When our spoken h'liglish is being daily corrupted 
by the BBC, surely dons ought to take more care ? 

A. L. Rowsl writes: ".Ambivalent" mean.s, liter¬ 
ally, valuing both—i.e., in this connection, both 
se ves. 

Definition • Dr A. L. Row.se is mistaken when he 

i savs that "ambivalent" means literally "valuing 
both", this mistake no doubt accounts for his misuse 
of the word. The Latin "valere” does not mean 
"value." It is intran.sitive and means "he strong." 
“Ambivalent” means literally "heving both powers." 
jj, SUNDAY telegraph 

I Sew York City 

I Hemingwayiana: Yevgeny Yevtushenko, the 
Ru.ssian poet now on tour in the U.S.A., was con¬ 
veniently routed by the Soviet authorities to the 
U.S. via Hanoi, and he lectures his Ameiican 
audiences on his experiences there. On receiving 
an honorary degree at the New School for Social 
I Research, he told of having .seen the body of a 


North Vietnamese teen-ager, clutching a copy of 
Ernest Hemingway’s "For Whom the Bel! Tolls.” 
Later he told the same story at the Felt Forum, 
where he produced the hook, which turned out to 
he "The Old Man and the Sea." Ob.served poet 
William Jay Smith - ".Next time it will he ‘Across 
the River and Into the Trees’.” Said Hemingway's 
widow Mary: "Canyon imagine what would happen 
in Russia if someone got up in a public place and 
began to talk about how they put writers in insane 
asylums?" time 

London 

The Last Word: Miss Olive Behan has no time 
for the Women’s Liberation Movement. She believes 
that her .sex is “quietly superior anyway." She went 
.some way to proving the point yesterdays when she 
became the new national Scrabble champion. 

Good Scrabble is knowing that "quean" means a 
loose-living woman and that while "zoic”, "yo”, 
"ik" and "pi” are perfectly acceptable, "ka”, "ad” 
and "Joey" are not found in the "Shorter Ox fold 
Dictionary” and are therefore banned. 

Ihe battle of words my/.v fought between 94 con¬ 
testants in the ballroom of Quaghno’s in London. 
Miss Behan .scored !,215 points, eight more than 
Mr A. Young, who came .second Mr R. J. Green was 
third with I.IS4 Mi.ss Behan.aged42, from Widnes, 
Lancashire, began playing Scrabble eight years ago. 

THE TIMES 
Pekinff 

RED BLUE-PENCIL: The strongest confirmation 
so far of the total political—and probably physical— 
elimination of Lin Piao, former Chinese Defence 
Minister who was Chairman Mao's heir, came 
yesterday with the rc-appcarance in Peking of the 
“Little Red Book" of Mao thoughts. It has been 
out of circulation since last November. 

Lin’s eulogistic “Foreword” to the booklet is 
missing from the new edition, and so are all other 
references to him. Significantly, the new edition has 
so far reappeared only in translation—in English, 
Spanish, Korean and Vietnamese. 

The former Defence Minister disappeared from 
public view last autumn, and Russian reports said he 
tried to stage a coup against Mao. It has been 
reported he died in an air crash in Mongolia last 
September while trying to escape to Russia. 

DAILY telegraph 
L(9nchn 

Poi itk'Ai Though I : Two students at the London 
School oj Economics yesterday tore up their degree 
finals papers as "a political protest at the .social 
grading of e.xams and the anti-intellectual effect they 
have on education. ” 

Mr Boh Dent, the president of the LSE student 
union until January this year, and Miss Margaret 
Wellings, who edited the student paper "Beaver”, 
were studying for a B.Sc Economics and a BA 
Sociology, 

Mr Dent commented: "I stood up after half-an- 
hour and tore up my exam papers in the 'political 
thought’ exams.” the guardian 
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Letter from Paris 

From “1789” 
to “1793” 

By Henry Popkin 

A riane mnouchkine’s Theatre du Soleil 
has at last staged its sequel to 1789, and the 
disappointment in 1793 is general. In Nouvel 
Observateur. Guy Dumur, an enthusiast for 1789, 
finds that the sacred words of the people express 
“a kind of angelisme" which recalls dramatists 
of the Stalin era. As for the method: “One cannot, 
under the pretext of turning one’s back on the 
theatre, repeat for three hours the same things 
with the same techniques of staging.” Another 
old admirer of 1789, the critic of Le Canard 
enchainv, voiced a general objection when he 
observed that, instead of “participating in a 
movement of history,” he has been “attending a 
history lesson.” Even one of Madame 
Mnouchkinc’s most steadfast defenders, Emile 
topfermann in Travail theatral, concedes that 
she has “perhaps” sacrificed the image to the 
word. 

Perhaps, forsooth! Where 1789 was full of 
action, 1793 is full of talk. In 1793, the Revolution 
is of course being “betrayed”, but we do not .see 
any of the crucial steps being taken; we only 
hear about them. The characters talk about the 
dreadful things that are happening, but, in¬ 
variably, they are far distant from the arena of 
political action. Essentially, the trouble with 1793 
is the trouble with the French Revolution itself, 
wliich began as a popular movement but became 
separated from its origins. Power became 
concentrated in the hands of a revolutionary 
61ite. The most important events directly befell 
them, and only secondarily reached the people. 
Surely the way to adjust theatrical method to this 
change would be to show more of the individuals 
who made history, to show Marat once again 
but also to put Robespierre, Danton, Hubert, and 
Jacques Roux on the stage. What could be more 
dramatic than to show the active hostility of the 
successful revolutionaries, Marat and Robespierre, 
to Roux, an earnest but hapless outsider, or 
even to put on the stage the denunciation of 
Roux delivered (but possibly not written) by 
Marat’s widow, Simone Evrard? It would be too 


much to expect from 1793 anything as witty as 
Richard Cobb’s remark that poor Roux was 
only a genuine friend of the people in lower-case 
letters, not a Friend of the People like Marat, or 
his ol»ervation that Robespierre could not com¬ 
prehend Roux’s concern for feeding the people 
because there was nothing about the need for 
bread in the annals of the Roman Republic. But 
we ought to have at least some indication that 
Madame Mnouchkinc’s three heroes were not in 
perfect militant harmony. Instead, she simply 
quotes any one of the three whenever she wants 
to show the people absorbing some elevated 
sentiments. 

While Marat and Robespierre keep Roux In 
check, while Charlotte Corday assassinates 
Marat, while Robespierre builds the power 
structme that will enable him to destroy Hdbert 
and Danton, the focus of 1793 continues to 
favour less powerful people, in particular the in¬ 
habitants of the Parisian Section of Mauconseil 
in Les Halles. (Mauconseil is a curious choice; 
Albert Soboul, a sympathetic historian of the 
sans-culottes, singles out the sans-culottes of 
Mauconseil for calling in outsiders to circumvent 
the popular will of their district. Nothing quite so 
brazen is recorded of any other Section.) We 
can be sure that grand political and historical 
principles have compelled Madame Mnouchkine 
to limit her drama in this way, to banish the 
great men because, in her analysis, they do not 
count. Brecht, following similar principles, 
created a powerful portrait of a war in Mother 
Courage. But Brecht wisely did not require his 
little people to retail correct opinions on all 
subjects—and he even permitted them to do 
something once in a while. 

Hardly anyone ever does anything of conse¬ 
quence in 1793. Midway through the play, the 
people burlesque, with characteristically gro¬ 
tesque humour, the guillotining of Louis XVI; 
nothing before or after is so vivid or so theatrical. 
Only in this episode and in two incidents repre¬ 
senting profiteering shopkeepers does 1793 have 
any of that play-within-a-play element which was 
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such a prominent feature of 1789. The authen¬ 
ticity of 1789'% popular play-acting was asserted 
by Irving Wardle in Gambit and questioned by 
John Weightman (Encounter, December 1971). 
Marvin Carlson’s The Theatre of the French 
Revolution (1966), which is the standard work on 
the subject, has not a word on any theatrical 
activity of this kind. In Carlson’s account, pro- 
Revolutionary theatre tended to be allegorical 
and divorced from immediate reality. At any 
rate, Madame Mnouchkine has not, to my 
knowledge, insisted upon the authenticity of her 
plays-within-a-play in 1789, and she has practi¬ 
cally abandoned tliis technique in 1793. 


A s THE DRAMATIC ACTION of 1793 mOVeS 
from one to another of the three platforms 
of the playing area, it 
roughly alternates bet¬ 
ween a revolutionary 
council and a gaggle of 
women of the people. 

The councillors fret over 
the foreign powers that 
have taken arms against 
the Revolution, sing the 
hymn to Reason, recite 
t^ Constitution, and, 
incidentally, get a round 
of applause by asserting 
the Right to Rebel. The 
women act out their 
altercations with the 
shopkeepers, but, more 
typically, they talk, write 
letters, eat apples, tear 
bandages, read Marat, 
weep for him, and ask 
why the peasants in the 
Vendte have turned counter-revolutionary. An 
illiterate learns to make out Marat’s name, and 
thereafter she brightly proclaims: “I can read 
Marat 1” None of this is irresistibly theatrical. 

Distortions of history in 1793 are instructive, 
but perhaps I should try to defend 1789 against 
a charge levelled by John Weightman, who 
complained that the September Massacres had 
been ignored. Soft-pedalling the September 
Massacres is the peculiar function of 1793, 
where a narrator briefly summarises the mas¬ 
sacres, asserting that the people marched to the 
prisons “to do justice” and, carried away by 
their anger, went on to kill some non-political 
prisoners as well. Who could guess from this 
tidy accoimt that most of the victims, fully 
three-quarters in fact, were non-political— 
debtors, thieves, prostitutes, and other ordinary 
criminals who were killed at random by the mob? 


We also get a brief, and equally odd, summary 
of the taking of the TTuileries. A character says: 

. I had to walk over the bodies of my 
massacred brothers. There were a thousand 
dead. . ..” Actually, there were 1,200 dead, but 
only one-third of them were revolutionaries. 
Nothing is said of the hundreds of the Swiss 
Guard who were killed while trying to surrender 
or of the sixty who were executed after being 
taken captive. Now, I know that there were 
atrocities on both sides and that you have to 
break eggs to make an omelette and all that, but 
isn’t it too late in the day to pretend that the 
French Revolution was a costume film starring 
Errol Flynn, in which the good guys never do 
anything bad? 

Equally strange is the account given of the 
storming of the Conven¬ 
tion and the arrest of the 
Girondin deputies (2 
June 1793). A character 
tells us that the crowd 
acted because “the 
Assembly did not defer 
to the wishes of the 
people.” There might 
be some question as to 
whether that Parisian 
crowd accurately repre¬ 
sented all of France, in¬ 
cluding those who had 
elected the Girondins. 
The people, we are told, 
demanded certain re¬ 
forms, including “estab¬ 
lishing the price of bread 
at three sous a pound. 
The Assembly resigned 
itself to obeying the 
people. The union of the Mountain and the sans¬ 
culottes had borne its fruits.” But did this 
actually happen? According to Georges Lefebvre 
{The French Revolution from 1793 to 1799, p. 54): 
“The sans-culottes . .. were left empty-handed.” 
The conclusion of Norman Hampson {A Social 
History of the French Revolution, p. 181) is more 
specific but equally cheerless: 

As it was, the Convention failed to honour the 
promise it made on 2nd June to create a Parisian 
revolutionary army, and petitions for general price 
controls {maximum ginirat), a purge of all noble 
ofiRcers, the arrest of suspects and the arming of 
the sans-culottes all went unheeded. The enrages 
must have felt that they had pulled the Jacobins' 
chestnuts out of the fire for them. 

Is it necessary to add the comment of George 
Rud6 {The Crowd in the French Revolution, 
p. 122): “There was nothing said, for the moment, 
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about food iwias, but the Mountain had achieved 
its immediate aims”? Earlier, Rud6 reports that 
the price of bread had been set at three sous a 
poxmd for Paris in March. Then, in May came 
“the first law of the Maximum which controlled 
the price of bread and flour throughout the 
country.” The next significant measure of 
national price-control came in September, but 
it was not a direct result of the events of 2 
June. 

A little before the fall of the Girondins, 
Madame Mnouchkine’s 1793 shows some sans¬ 
culotte women compelling a shopkeeper to sell 
soap at a lower price. One of them describes an 
instance of mob action to reduce the price of soap, 
an occurrence closely resembling a story told by 
Rud6 (p. 125). But the incident Rudd describes 
and the soap riots themselves occurred after the 
arrest of the Girondins. Why does Madame 
Mnouchkine fiddle with chronology here? 
Obviously, because we are supposed to think 
that the mob action at the Convention and the 
arrest of the Girondins produced a kind of 
Utopia. How could there be soap riots after the 
new political alliance “had borne its fruits”? 

But even the best of Utopias must come to an 
end. 1793 concludes with these words: 

On 5 th September, construction workers and 
armament workers leave their jobs and assemble in 
the Place dc Greve; united with the sans-culoites, 
they will obtain the maximum general of prices. 

’ It was the last great popular victory of this 
revolution. 

On 9th September, the Committee of Public 
Safety forbade the continuous meetings of the 
Sections and thus broke the movement of the sans¬ 
culottes, the avant garde of the people. In the 
months to follow, five hundred thousand men will 
leave for the frontiers. 

It hardly matters that Hdbcrt, the chief instigator 
of the demonstration of 5 September and 
its immediate beneficiary, is not mentioned; 
after all, so far as 1793 is concerned, Danton did 
not exist either. But, from this passage, which 
would one think came first, the enactment of the 
maximum genital of prices or the limitation of 
the Sections to two meetings a week? Curiously 


to prrender, the September massacres, and the 
Reign of Terror are all equally admirable. 
Happily, not ail revolutionaries take quite so 
bloodthirsty a view, and an instructive contrast 
is to be found in, of all things, a recent Soviet 
play. This piece, written to commemorate the 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution, repre¬ 
sents lenin’s colleagues arguing over the mea¬ 
sures they must take following an attempt on 
their leader’s life. Krestinsky pleads vigorously 
and successfully for the harshest, most violent 
action. Can there be anyone who sees this play 
who does not know that Krestinsky became the 
victim of his own principles? Not only was 
Krestinsky a victim of Stalin’s Show Trials of 
the 1930s; he is one of the very few prominent 
victims to have been posthumously exonerated. 
To show the tragic peculiarity of Krestinsky’s 
position is to exhibit an adult understanding of 
the consequences of revolutionary violence. 
Madame Mnouchkine and her collaborators are 
back in the nursery, tearing teddy bears apart and 
howling for blood. 


I T SEEMED to me that 1789 was a masterpiece 
of theatricality, making good use of a theatrical 
technique so novel and so exciting that directors 
are vying for the distinction of having used it 
first. Was.Ronconi the first to have sent his actors 
scurrying in and out among an ambulatory 
audience in his Orlando Furiosol True, Orlando 
got to the public first; but Madame Mnouchkine 
maintains she was already working along those 
lines when Orlando had its premiere. Peter Brook 
used this technique in Orghast: Part Two at 
Shiraz last year, and his associates confide that 
he started it all, before Ronconi, with his ex¬ 
perimental variations on The Tempest at the 
London Roundhouse a few years ago. Whoever 
did it first, this method does work remarkably in 
1789, especially for those playgoers nimble 
enough to get out of the way of the onrushing 
cast. 

Even the historical distortions of 1789 are 


enough, the limiting of the Sections came first. 
Then on 29 September, after the sans-culottes, 
from whom we are to believe all blessings 
flowed, had lost their power, national price 
control became law. True, the speaker says “will 
obtain,” but his words are misleading—no doubt 
because they are intended to be. 

The central message is clear: “Citizens, it is 
necessary to make terror the order of the day.” 
1793 consistently endorses revolutionary violence, 
however casually it may be motivated. The 
slaughter of members of the Swiss Gimrd striving 
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more acceptable because of the play-within-a- 
play-acting. What was Cagliostro doing dancing 
with the Queen? History has provided Madame 
Mnouchkine with a cop-out. The affair of the 
diamond necklace created some false impressions 
concerning Cagliostro’s entrie to court circles, 
and folk actors pretending to be court people 
were entitled to share in the confusion. So long 
as the distortions are filtered through the popular 
mind, this principle can be made to work. If the 
facts are wrong, we must ask—how could the 
People have known? 

But, in 1793, the play-acting is virtually 
abandoned, and so it is not the common people 
of the time conveying their honest confusion 
about chronology. Instead it is the Theatre du 
Solcil itself misrepresenting history, twisting 
events and turning dates upside-down. What a 
discovery to make about a play that Le Canard 
called “a history lesson”! If anything, it is a 
history lesson in how to rearrange history! 

Theatricality is less abundant in 1793, and not 
only because words have taken precedence over 
action. The production uses only three platforms 
instead of five. And the audience of 1793 con¬ 


tributes less to the general excitement At 17S9, 
every square inch of the Ortouchcrie de Vin¬ 
cennes seemed filled, and one had to keep one’s 
wits about one to keep from being trampled by 
the actors or one’s fellow spectators. Some early 
arrivals found seats overlooking the action, but 
most stood or walked or ran throughout 1789. 
The nightly crowd was estimated at 1,500, and 
that seems about right. Now, however, at 1793, 
the fire department has posted a sign forbidding 
the presence of more than 700. (Quite right, too, 
from a practical standpoint: the place was a 
fire trap.) And so I missed the thrill of the crowd. 
I missed the authentic impression of a real 
political event, where it is impossible to fight 
one’s way through the crowd for a good look 
at the speakers. Gone were the excitement and 
the danger and even the inconvenience of having 
to stand throughout: seats tended to be available 
as they were needed. 

And .so, if 1793 has prompted a new view of 
1789, it is the conclusion that 1789 was funda¬ 
mentally a stunning work of theatre and not of 
politics. Now that theatricality has vanished, all 
that remains is a threadbare political mystery. 


A Slight Wind Makes 

A slight wind makes the two yellow flowers 
peck at each other like fighting roosters 
in a Mexican yard. 

The bird, red-breasted, drops quick 
and nervous to peck at seeds 
they may have dropped. 

There is no one position favoured 
by the bird or flowers. 

The flowers, tied to the same stalk, 
would seem committed to pattern, 
until the wind now stops now turns them 
upon each other. 

As for the bird. Quick-black eye, hop, 
back feathera spread and shut, hop, beak 
quick to snatch whatever only it can see, 
hop, quick before the invisible vanishes, 
quick before the wind turns the flowers 
to Mexican vipers. 

Quick, before the world comes to an end. 


Theodore Halaki 
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Helsinki Notebook 

By Eugene Ionesco 

I ATTENDED the recent international meeting 
of UNEkx) or the “inter-governmental con¬ 
ference on cultural policies in Europe.” The 
discussions lasted some ten days; there were 
hundreds of delegates, civil servants, and adminis¬ 
trators from every country in Europe; there were 
plenary and special sessions. Commissions and 
sub-commissions, and then still other sub¬ 
commissions, met and drew up report upon 
report, piling up mountains of paper. Mais 
qu’eat-ce que la culture? Since nobody thought of 
attempting a definition of culture the discussions 
were all the more passionate, contradictory, and 
chaotic. 

One thing only was understood, on all sides— 
“culture” is an object somewhat difficult to 
handle, ambiguous and dangerous, somewhat 
suspect, rather multi-directional, something which 
must be guided and kept under control. It was 
understood that it is produced by scientists and 
•by artists, particularly dubious characters, 
/^though it was more or less possible to agree 
about what a scientist is, it was found impossible 
to define the notion of an artist. But it was also 
understood (or thought to be understood) that 
culture could be something of a weapon in the 
hands of politicians and administrators. 

Simone Weil thought that culture “is an instru¬ 
ment wielded by professors in order to produce 
professors who in their turn will produce profes¬ 
sors, ...” Nowadays culture seems to be an 
instrument wielded by functionaries to create 
functionaries who will create functionaries. In 
reality this is (as Simone Weil well knew) the very 
reverse of culture. In fact, as Alain tells us, culture 
is not easily transmittable—to be “cultured” 
means going back to the source and “drinking 
from the palm of one’s hand and not from a 

borrowed cup_” But, for civil servants and 

administrators, culture is a well-ordered filing- 
cabinet of traditions. Westerners are conservative; 
and culture only exists, Bachelard used to say, “to 
the extent to which contingenaes of knowledge 
axe eliminated.” For others it is an ideology, or a 
religion, or a form of thought, or a simple 
formula, to be imposed by governments on the 
governed. 


Nobody present at Helsinki seemed to want to 
understand that true, living culture is creation, 
break-up, change, evolution and even revolution. 
From West to East—or from South to North— 
culture seemed to be something official, the daily 
bread of the bureaucrats, the monopoly and the 
weapon of totalist politicians. 

I HAVE IN FRONT OF ME the draft report of a 
commission on the two principal themes of the 
day: the Role and Position of the Artist in 
European Societies, and the Training of Cultural 
Administrators (or animateurs). The latter, says 
the draft report, constitute the object of a didecti- 
cal type of reflection which has long occupied “all 
those who are responsible for thinking out 
cultural policies and implementing them.” And 
who are those dialectical fellows responsible for 
thinking out cultural policies and implementing 
them? Politicians, of course, and bureaucrats. 
Even if the notion of “artist” is for them as 
confused and contradictory as that of “culture”, 
the functionaries seem to be in agreement in 
thinking that artists should be investigated, looked 
into or looked after, for it is the artist in particular 
(more than the scientist) who “causes embarrass¬ 
ment.” 

The artist is considered to be a kind of minor, 
and must at the very least be supervised. No one 
here has ever thought of asking the artists’ opin¬ 
ions about the role and position which they 
themselves believe they occupy in European 
societies and cultural institutions. 

Care should be taken (says the report drawn up 
by the delegates from a niunber of worthy 
nations) to “avoid” any recurrence of the 
phenomena of “isolation” or the conditions which 
allowed “the development of an individualistic art 
of art for art’s sake”—the “exaggerated indivi¬ 
dualism” of “the activity of a few artists and 
writers who encourage violence and war....” 
So, sound or not, here already are words of 
command, instructions and guidelines for the 
world of art. 


But one thing seems to have been overlooked. 
Great theories of violence and war (whether they 
are justified, or not, is another problem) appear 
as indispensable movers of history, and have 
famous protagonists: Marx, and Lenin, and 
Brecht. Mein Kampf may not have been the work 
of an artist (unless he was un artiste rati), but 
only the work of a political ideologist. Yet 
Toktoy and Dostoevsky and Solzhenitsyn and 
Pasternak speak to us about love, just as Dickens 
and Claudel do; and what Zola deplores is clearly 
poverty and lack of love. Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides and Homer have dealt with conflicts, 
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A Boy at the Hogarth 
Press 

Richard Kennedy 

In the early days of the Hogarth 
Press—which occupied the house 
of Leonard and Virginia Woolf— 

16-year-old Richard Kennedy, the 
general factotum, observed the 
intellectual giants of the Bloomsbury 
Group at their most unguarded. He 
now recreates his memories of this 
period in a delightfully witty marriage 
of text and illustration. £2.50 


The Nineteenth 
Century Novel: 

Critical Essays and 
Documents 

Edited by Arnold Kettle 

A valuable critical conspectus for 
anyone interested In European 
novelists from Jane Austen to Hardy 
and Tolstoy. Much of the material 
included is not readily available 
outside specialist libraries. 

£3.00 cased £1.20 paperback 
{Open University Set Book) 


Beware Soul Brother 

Chinua Achebe 

To express his feelings during the time 
of the Nigerian crisis and civil war 
novelist Chinua Achebe turned to 
poetry. This collection of his poems, 
which reflects both a public and a 
private sense of disillusion and loss, 
has recently been chosen as joint 
winner of the 1972 Commonwealth 
Poetry Prize. 40p 


The Alien Invasion 

Barnard Gainer 

This highly topical history documents 
the great influx of Jewish immigrants 
to Britain in the 1890s and early 
1900s, and the reactions which led 
to the Aliens Act of 1905, 

'A provocative assessment of late- 
Victorian conditions and intellectual 
attitudes.' New Statesman 
'A scholarly and crisply written 
book.' The Guardian £3.50 


THE COLUMBUS CENTRE 
SERIES 

Studies in the Dynamics of 
Persecution and Extermination 
General Editor: Norman Cohn 

The Destiny of 
Europe's Gypsies 

Donald Kenrick and Grattan Puxon 

Largely based on unpublished 
material, this is the first scholarly 
history of the persecution of the 
Gypsies, especially in Nazi Germany, 
and their continuing fight for survival. 
£2.50 

Human 

Destructiveness 

Anthony Storr 

The author challenges some 
hypotheses bf dynamic psychology 
concerning the sources of 
destructiveness, hatred and sadism in 
man. £1.50 

Licensed Nlass 
Murder 

Henry V. Dicks 

A major study of former members of 
the S.S. convicted of crimes against 
humanity. £3.00 


Heinemann Educational Books 

48 Charles Street, London W1X 8AH 
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battles and ware: but they did so in order to 
(ieplore them. 

The Commission, however, continues to think 
very seriously about the “inevitability” of a flight 
by the artist towards Art for Art’s Sake at the 
very moment when he is “entirely free to express 
himself.” In other words: mustn’t he, once again, 
be kept under more or less close supervision? It is 
I the Commission, that is to say civil servants and 
' politicians, who imagine it is their duty to decide 
this. Although certain delegates appeared to 
I remember that it is impossible to live in a society 
and not somehow to express it, it did not seem to 
enter their heads to ask themselves if power is 
really the authentic expression of society, if it is 
not “outside” or “on top”, if it is not indeed the 
oppressor of society. 

A NEW EXPLOiTATtoN of man by man and a new 
alienation seem to be looming dangerously near— 
the exploitation of artists by bureaucrats, who 
would be the employers and bosses of the creators 
who would become converted into the dissemina¬ 
tors of their official thoughts and the hawkers of 
their ideologies. 

And what are these ideologies, these doctrines, 
these traditions? Precisely those which were 
originated by revolutionary thinkers and creators 
* at certain periods of history, necessary for those 
periods, finally assimilated by the establishments 
of the day—^and how late in the day!—once they 
ha(^ become museum ornaments. 

And if, as the Draft Report states, there is a 
“dialectical” relationship between the Artist and 
Society, this dialectic signifies precisely opposi¬ 
tion. For creators to work for civil servants who 
think for the creators seems to me totally per¬ 
verted, all the more so because the pawns, 
bureaucrats and politicians, do no more than 
repeat what other creators, at other times, have 
conceived. 

The regimentation and direction of culture is a 
tempting and dangerous thing. On the Western 
side it looks as though our bureaucrats are doing 
this in a more libo^l, if also a more insidious and 
more hypocritical way than those of certain 
other countries, which, with their rough and 
heavy boots, can be seen to be on the march. 

A CREATOR, although he can be alone, is never 
“isolated.” It is he who, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, expresses the needs, desires and 
*lruths which most people still find obsevu'e but 
will recognise in the end. The essential thing is 
that the functionaries should not direct but 
protect and guarantee their creative “indepen¬ 
dence”—^the absolute liberty of the creator. 
Otherwise mediocrity wiQ triumph, followed by 
Oppression and a wasteland. This is what an 


artist really is: the creator or inventor of new 
worlds, the discoverer, the water-diviner. He 
must question organisation, society, culture, 
civilisation itself. 

Can you imagine what would have happened if 
Joyce, Kafka, Proust or Flaubert had been asked 
not to be “asocial”, if Marx himself had been 
asked not to be “the enemy of society,” if the 
truth of Galileo had not embarrassed, if Rimbaud 
and Artaud had not questioned the fundamental 
problems of our existential condition? 

I was furious when I saw and heard at Helsinki 
all those delegates and delegations, all in collars 
and ties, discussing full stops and commas, full of 
complacency and mediocrity, submerged by 
paper, trying to direct what they could not under¬ 
stand—the drama of existence, the human 
tragedy, the problem of ultimate human ends. 

All this—^anxiety, faith, de.spair, hope—had 
been desiccated, locked up in hope-chests, put in 
cultural cans—spurious wealth and base solu¬ 
tions, and above all obstacles in the way of truth 
and life. They should be following and listening 
to the creators; the creators should not be listening 
to them. 

At the ent> of the congress I mentioned to a 
senior official of Unesco that a Soviet woman 
delegate had reproached a writer from her 
country for having cast a slur “on the dignity of 
the Russian people”, but that in reality he had not 
done so. I pointed out jokingly to this important 
French functionary that if all the writers of 
France who had “attacked” their country were 
arrested, half of French literature would be in 
prison. The senior official replied drily that as far 
as he was concerned, he could see “nothing very 
wrong in that....” 

Voildi This is how the Chainnen of Culture 
truly feel, those who want to direct creators. 
Haven’t I been saying all along that all they want 
to do is lock us all up? 

I should say that the French minister for 
cultural affairs, Jacques Duhamel, was perfectly 
aware of the dangers into which “misunder¬ 
standings” and bureaucratic and political appe¬ 
tites mi^t lead; he understood perfectly the 
intellectual importance of what was at stake. But 
he thought that the dialogue, full of “ambiguity” 
as it was, might finally be “worthwhile.” Culture 
has a chance. But M. Duhamel is a courageous 
optimist. 1 should like to believe he is right. 

It may be true that Unesco can help to diffuse 
literacy and to aid humanity. It may well do so,' 
though inadequately. But, for the time being, let 
us be on our guard. Unesco has ambitions, and 
its pride makes other demands. Let us reject all so- 
called cultural policies from all our governments. 
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The Qergyman & the Guerrilla 

A Conversation with Dr Philip Potter—By Peter Schmid 


unpHE CLOSER wc comc to the Cross, the 

Jl closer we come to each other.” The speech 
in which the 50-year-old black theologian from 
the West Indian island of Dominica rendered 
thanks for his election as Secretary-General of the 
World Council of Churches was an avowal that 
social commitment is a fundamental Christian 
duty: “To live, not in the love of power but in the 
power of love....” By placing a representative 
of the Third World at its head in succession to the 
Dutchman Visser ’t Hooft and the American 
Carson Blake, the World Council lent symbolic 
emphasis to a series of politically involved 
resolutions which have provoked fierce contro¬ 
versy: the call for an economic and financial 
boycott of South Africa and other racialist 
regimes; the doubling of the half-million dollars 
with which the Council is backing the African 
guerrilla wars of liberation; and the appeal to 
President Nixon to cease bombing dikes in North 
Viet Nam and withdraw all US troops by the end 
of 1972. 

Potter—the great-grandson of a slave whose 
son rose by dint of hard work and intelligence to 
become a landowner and married a white woman 
—grew up in the racially relaxed atmosphere of 
the West Indies and was not personally confron¬ 
ted by the problems of racial discrimination until 
he went to study in England. “The impact was all 
the stronger,” he confesses. “It is significant that 
most of the Black Power leaders, from Frantz 
Fanon to Stokely Carmichael and Malcolm X, 
come from the West Indies....” 

—Dr Potter, is there a link between your election 
and the decision to step up financial support for the 
guerrilla war of liberation in Africa? 

Dr Potter: I hardly think so. The decision was 
taken in principle years ago, first at Addis Ababa 
in January 1961 and then at Canterbury in 1969. 
The world simply ignored it at first and did not 
sound the alarm until it became definitely known 
which groups were to receive the money. Wrongly 
so: they may be guerrilla fighters, but the funds 
are used for specific purposes such as education 


Dr Philip Potter Is the recently-elected 
Secretary-General of the World Council of 
Churches. Peter Schmid lives in London and is 
an editor of “Die Weltwoche" (Zurich), 


and exchanges of information with each other 
and the rest of the world. In any case, the sums 
involved are very small. 

—Do you exercise any kind of control over the 
actual disbursement of these funds? 

Dr Potter: No, it’s a question of trust. You 
won’t get very far with people unless you trust 
them. 

—Do you extend this trust to Christians only, or 
to adherents of other philosophies or ideologies as 
well? 

Dr Potter: Many of these groups are actually of 
Christian origin—in fact, many of their founders 
are clergymen. But the most important thing in 
every case is the trust we bestow on them, the 
feeling among these people that they are receiving 
a token of solidarity from the world, and especial¬ 
ly from white people. It endows the Gospel with 
credibility in their eyes because they arc, after all, 
being oppressed in the name of Christ. Vorster, 
the Portuguese, and Ian Smith ail claim that their 
goal is to preserve Christian civilisation. 

—Does that imply that the Church now f^els 
obliged to abandon its spiritual mission in order to 
take up a political one? 

Dr Potter: Assertions of that kind are based on 
the peculiar notion that spiritual efficacy is not 
political. What is the meaning of politics, if not a 
grappling with the problems of society? and what 
governs the life of society ? Basic structures, values 
and attitudes which are deep-rooted in nature. 
That is why one cannot, as people so often do for 
the sake of convenience, draw a line between the 
spiritual and the political. 

—But surely there are differences between the 
methods employed in fighting for or against these 
political and spiritual structures? Wouldn’t it be 
more legitimate for the churches, instead of backing 
an armed struggle, to attempt to bring about a 
spiritual transformation—for instance, by rousing 
the oppressed to an awareness of their immortal 
humanity—or the oppressors to an awareness of 
their responsibility towards fellow-Christians?Haf 
the Church of Christ crucified the right to thrust a 
sword into the hands of rebels? 

Dr Potter: We are arming no one. We are 
simply making these people aware, in a very 
concrete way, that their humanity is respected by 
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the rest of the Christian comnninity even if all 
other forces are in league against them. By means 
of this solidarity, we are preventing the hatred 
from becoming too bitter when the inescapable 
moment of conlGhct arrives. We are thus imbuing 
their struggle with a sense of responsibility. By 
participating, we are becoming partners in a 
dialogue. Besides, these people aspire to the 
liberation of man qua man, not merely to black 
liberation. In other words, anyone who behaves 
inhumanly to another human being becomes in¬ 
human himself, so the liberation of the victim signi¬ 
fies the liberation of the white oppressor as well. 

— that, shouldn't the Church’s goal be to 
chani^^j^ reconcile enemies rather than to further 
the victory of a cause which it proclaims with 
righteous assurance to be the just one? 

Dr Potter: The situation in South Africa does 
not date from yesterday, but is the product of a 
long process of development. Tlie Church was on 
the spot and missions operated there, but they 
took good care not to provoke the ruling powers 
even when these were manifestly evil. Even today, 
these regimes are buttressed by their military and 
economic cooperation with the USA and Euro¬ 
pean countries, e.g. also with Swiss financial 
interests. It is the Church’s duty to remind these 
countries of the burden of guilt they are assuming 
by participating in oppression. That is a spiritual 
'and a political task—there is no difference 
between the two. Because two suicidal wars have 
taught the Europeans nothing about their attitude 
towards their fellow men, the Third World is 
compelled to take its destiny into its own hands 
just as the Christians of Europe did when fighting 
Hitler. 

—But did they fight as Christians? 

Dr Potter: I make no distinction between 
Christians and citizens, and that is precisely the 
problem besetting the Europeans. They have led a 
double life in which the Christian element is neatly 
detached. In a true Christian, it should pervade 
his whole existence. 

—But why does the World Council of Churches 
confine itself to seeking the mote in the eye of white 
racialists and find it barely worth mentioning such 
massive beams as the brutal expulsion and des¬ 
poliation of Asians in Uganda or the interracial 
massacres in Burundi? 

Dr Potter: We have taken careful note of these 
things—in fact at Utrecht we did condemn the 
events in Uganda. However, the worst racial 
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discrimination is that of the whites in South Africa 
because of the forces underlying it: colonialism, 
imperialism, and economic exploitation. The 
most shocking aspect is that it is perpetrated by 
nations with a Christian background. Where 
Uganda is concerned, you should examine the 
role played there by Indians with British Govern¬ 
ment support. You may then derive some under¬ 
standing of this brutal conduct on the part of a 
nation which has only just gained its indepen¬ 
dence. 

—Does your magnanimous forgiveness also 
extend to another country where persecution direct¬ 
ly concerns the World Council of Churches —/ 
mean, because it is religious, not political, in 
character and affects members of churches which 
are themselves represented on the Council? 1 refer 
to the muzzling of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
large numbers of whose places of worship were 
closed during the 1960s, whose recruitment of 
priests has been forcibly curtailed, and whose 
tolerated clergy are harnessed to the propaganda 
of a godless state. Worse still, what about the 
Baptists, who even today share the lot of the 
intellectual opposition in forced labour camps and 
insane asylums? Isn't this religious persecution of 
Soviet Russian Christians of more urgent concern 
to the churches than political and social discrimina¬ 
tion in Africa? 

Dr Potter: We make no distinction between 
religious, political and social persecution. We 
certainly concern ourselves with the lack of 
religious freedom in Communist countries, in so 
far as it is proven. On the other hand, it makes a 
great difference whether one is dealing with 
regimes which profess themselves to be Christian 
or with those which openly profess atheism, those 
whose entire structure and constitution are anti- 
religious and anti-Christian. Moreover, we have 
to tread carefully in Eastern Europe for fear of 
endangering the Christian communities there still 
further. Our condemnation of South Africa was 
not a bolt from the blue, either. We have for years 
been trying to mitigate the policy of apartheid by 
means of calm and patient discussions with the 
authorities. Our mode of procedure in East 
European countries is quite similar, but discrimi¬ 
nation is far harder to prove there than in South 
Africa, where it is practised openly. We therefore 
have to run a careful check on all the facts that 
come to our notice.... 

—Can you manage to do so at all? 

Dr Potter : It’s far from easy, but we do more in 
Eastern Europe than is generally known, except 
that our methods differ.... Tliere’s another 


aspect of the matter. What credibili^ would 
attach to our endeavours with the Communiste if 
we didn’t put our cards on the table in cases where 
a dialogue is possible? But of course, we don’t 
protest against racialism solely to earn the right 
to talk about religious persecution. We do so 
because we must, and hope that it will have an 
effect on the other dialogue. 

—In other words, because Christians are subject 
to a higher responsibility you beat the Western 
breast — self-accusingly, to some extent—whereas 
the Communists, from whom no decency can be 
expected in view of their depravity or perhaps 
original sin, get off virtually scot-free. Isn’t this 
rather like the judge who sends little middle-class 
petty criminals to the gallows and lets compulsive 
murderers go free because he can’t e.xpect anything 
better of them ?... 

Dr Potter: Let’s put it this way: the Christian 
cannot evade his responsibility. The Communist 
has a different responsibility of his own—one 
with which, by the way, I utterly and completely 
disagree. 

—Is this double standard in any way connected 
with the fact that the Kremlin has delegates inside 
the World Council of Churches and its administra¬ 
tion by virtue of Russian Orthodox membership? 

• 

Dr Potter: No. If you compare our line prior to 
1961, when the Russians joined, with that pursued 
since, you will see that it has not changed at all. 

— How strongly is Russia represented in the 
World Council of Churches? 

Dr Potter: There is only one Russian delegate 
and one member of the administration. Orthodox 
Russians are represented on our committees like 
all other churches and enjoy exactly the same 
voting rights. They are only one church among 
252. For instance, they have five votes in our 
120-strong Central Committee, plus two Baptists, 
or seven Soviet Russian representatives in all. 
Large churches make do with proportionately 
fewer representatives than smaller ones, in keep¬ 
ing with the spirit of Christian brotherhood. Even 
in the General Assembly, only 20 of the 800 
delegates are Russian. 

—May I revert to anti-racialism? I have often 
heard it said in A frica that Christianity is a colonial¬ 
ist religion, not only in its capacity as the religion 
of the White Masters but also, and in a deeper 
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sense, as the symptom of a different mentality and 
tradition. In Japan, too, the only thriving church is 
a movement which combines the mystical emotional¬ 
ism of the Pentecostal community with Nestorian 
and, thus, with Buddhist and other traditional 
religious elements. Would it not be consistent with 
the anti-racialist attitude to promote a more 
universal transformation of the Christian message 
—not only an external but also an internal adjust¬ 
ment to the pluralism of world traditions? 

Dr PorrER: The emergence of independent 
African churches, or the growth of tlie Pente¬ 
costal community in Latin America, actually 
stems from the alien nature of the missionary 
churches in those areas. They should really seek 
to become genuinely rooted in the culture of the 
countries concerned. That is a problem which we 
are busily di.scussing in the World Council of 
Churches—how the churches can be rooted in 
regional culture yet simultaneously form part of a 
world-wide movement and be mutually respon¬ 
sible. Not that we simply open our arms to 
everyone. That would be syncretism. It is sig¬ 
nificant that Latin American sections of the 
Pentecostal community feel the need for member¬ 
ship of the World Council of Churches because 
they have been greeted there with respect. We, in 
our turn, can learn from their spontaneity.... 

—But the Pentecostal community in Chile, for 
'example, which I know quite well, flatly rejects the 
sort of political commitment to which the World 
Council of Churches attaches such urgency. . .. 

Dr Poiter; No, no, the Pentecostalists of Chile 
voted for Allendc in droves. That is the peculiarity 
of their dual nature, also in Italy. They’re deeply 
devout on the one hand, and convinced socialists 
on the other. 

At this point. Dr Potter glanced at his watch and 
excused himself—sorry, he had an appointment 
with Mr Blake. A pity. I should have liked to 
tell him about a simple sermon I heard in the vast 
new Pentecostal cathedral at Santiago. Its theme: 
Allende’s much-vaunted hombre nuevo, the 
revolutionary “new man.” Isn’t the whole point 
of Christianity, ran the mystically simple message, 
that a new man can only fulfil himself, not by 
social legislation, but in an inward sanctification? 
Somehow, it seemed to me, that unsophisticated 
preacher came closer in his elementary rhetorical 
question to the ultimate religious phenomenon 
than all the dialectical minds of the World Coun¬ 
cil of Churches, whose striving for social reform 
puts the cart before the donkey, on the journey to 
Jerusalem. 
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Stendhal’s Mirror 

By Laurence Lerner 


P ROBABLY THE MOST FAMOUS Statement of 
the realist creed is Stendhal’s; "Un roman est 
un miroir qui se promine sur me grande route. 
Tantot il reflete d ws ycux I’azur des deux, 
tanidt la fange des bourbicrs de la route.” He 
wasn’t, of course, the first to use the image; but 
when the Renaissance critics spoke of holding 
the mirror up to Nature they didn’t think in 
terms of such radical fidelity, such complete 
rej^tioD of literary conventions, as the great 
19th-century realistic novelists. And Stendhal’s 
fiction is full of marvellous examples of the 
ruthless vision of that travelling mirror that 
shows the blue skies and the mud—Fabrice 
hearing the noise of those retreating from Water¬ 
loo, like a stream flowing non-stop the whole 
night; Lucien being pelted with mud by the mob; 
Julien screwing up his courage to seize hold of 
Mine de RSnal’s hand. 

Of course a debate has been going on ever 
since about whether realism is really realistic. 
On the one hand, formalist critics tell us that 
realism is a convention like other conventions: 
one man writes his dialogue in heroic couplets, 
another writes it in monosyllabic grunts, and the 
difierence is purely one of aesthetic function. 
“Where we think we see ‘realism’,’’ said Curtius 
of medieval literature, “we are dealing with a 
literary convention; the low style.’’ Not obser¬ 
vation but decorum told the writer how to put it. 

That is the one extreme; and it seems to me 
obviously wrong. Certainly there are derivative 
realist writers, as there are derivative writers in 
every school, and no doubt when they thought 
they were depicting life they were often copying 
Stendhal, or Hardy, or Hemingway; but unless 
you grant that realism was a movement that 
looked at the world with a new attentiveness 
then you haxl best drop the term, since you arc 
not admitting that it means what it says. Formal¬ 
ists, damn them, are usually right, but at too 

^ Essays in Critical Dissent. By F. W. Batfson. 
Longman, £2.75. The Scholar-Critic. By F. W. 
Bateson. Routledge, £2. 


high a price—the price of leaving out why, to 
most of its readers, literature matters. Realism 
mattered, as a movement, because it was pri¬ 
marily an aim, not a series of techniques. 

Mr Bateson knows this. He knows it so clearly 
that he swings to the other extreme, and denies 
that realism can be literature at all.^ There isn’t 
as much dissent in his essays as their title claims, 
but the last one of all, called “The Novel’s 
Orginal Sin’’, is opinionated in the extreme: it 
maintains boldly that the serious novel, whose 
death is so often lamented, ought to be dead. 
“1 regard the novel per se as an inferior art 
form, one hopelessly vitiated by an internal 
technical self-contradiction.’’ This contradiction 
turns out to be realism. A novel sets out to give 
us a recognisably faithful picture of the life of 
its times—that is, it is a kind of social history—• 
but at the same time it is fiction. “The contra¬ 
diction could hardly be more complete: the 
untrue masquerading as the true!’’ 

Well, it’s always worthwhile being presented 
with the arguments for total rejection; it con¬ 
centrates the mind wonderfully, as with a deep 
breath we try to defend what we had forgotten 
needed defence. We begin, of course, by picking 
and choosing details in the attack: we can tidy 
up Mr Bateson’s case by removing its weak 
points. 

For instance, to illustrate the reader’s confusion 
in not being “certain whether he is looking at 
painted grapes or real grapes,’’ Mr Bateson a.sks, 
“Is an autobiographical novel to be read as 
autobiography or as a novel?’’, and illustrates 
from Sons and Ixtvers. “When Paul wins the 
first prize in the winter exhibition at Nottingham 
Castle, are we to treat this as historical fact 
(D. H. Lawrence had after all been an under¬ 
graduate at Nottingham University, and he was 
also a painter of some talent), or as an episode 
in the career of the fictitious hero?’’ And what of 
the curiously implausible friendship between Paul 
and Baxter Dawes? “In terms of the necessary 
and probable, I do not believe in the episode,” 
says Mr Bateson; but if it is autobiographical. 
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“a reflection perhaps of some ultimate reconcilia¬ 
tion between Lawrence and Frieda’s first husband 
—I shall have to believe in it.” I pick, on this 
point because Mr Bateson is such a persistent 
critic of the doctrine of the Intentional Fallacy, 
which he seems here to show the need of by his 
curious misunderstanding. Surely no reader has 
ever had the slightest difficulty in knowing that 
Paul’s prize was won by Paul and by no one 
else. Mr Bateson is so good, at times, at illu¬ 
minating literature by means of external material, 
that it is sad to see him make this elementary 
confusion between a novel and its source. And 
if the reconciliation between Paul and Baxter 
Dawes is unconvincing, then it will remain so 
whatever may have happened with Frieda’s 
husband. An implausibility in a novel can never 
be defended by the assertion “It really happened,” 
for that was in another world: by changing 
Professor Week ley into Baxter Dawes, the 
author may turn something that really happened 
into something implausible. True, we ought to 
check our feeling of improbability against some 
external reality, not just against what, as readers, 
we’ve learned to expect; the urge to do this is 
what issues in realism. But the whole of reality 
IS there for us to use, we need not stick to the 
particular example that suggested itself to the 
author. 

Mr Bateson’s next criticism is more interesting. 
The novel is uneasy with symbols: they seem 
.“forced, unnatural, an invasion from the territory 
of poetry.” This is often true. I could do without 
the rainbow in The Rainbow, when the book’s 
intense actuality is suddenly thrown away for 
cloudy uplift. The horses arc better, thougli: we 
experience them along with Ursula, and to 
achieve a symbolic dimension Lawrence doesn’t 
have to stop writing his novel. Mr Bateson ofTers 
quite a list of symbols he doesn’t like in novels— 
the silver in IW^stromo, for instance. That too is 
cloudy and moral at times, but at other times 
astonishingly real, great heavy ingots that can 
sink a boat, mined, transported, loaded furtively 
to keep them out of the rebels’ hands. Symbols in 
fiction don't have to be unreal; it is astonishing 
how often the great realists can give a further 
dimension to something that takes its place with 
complete authenticity in their world. Fven 
Stendhal, whose mirror shows only what was 
actually on the road—how worried his young men 
are about whether they’re going to fall olf their 
horses. Real falls off real horses—yet how much 
It tells us about their need for dignity, for control, 
for the mastering of energy, for cutting a good 
figure. There are symbols that can meet the real 
on its own terms. 

But however much we tidy up Mr Bateson’s 
attack, we have to move to his central point. 
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and we have to say that it has a ceitain conipcliing 
logic. Art is not life; how, without loss, can it 
pretend that it is? The answer is that it always 
has pretended. The artist has always been the 
one who replaces our brazen by his golden 
world; and all the centuries we’ve believed this, 
we have also believed that he holds the mirror 
up to nature. Beauty is boring unless we feel it 
is, after all, about the real world. The realists 
were not unaware of the nature of art; they were 
giving the pendulum a rather harder shove than 
ever before, away from beauty, towards imita¬ 
tion. Of course the novel is “fiction posing as 
fact”, but where Mr Bateson sees that as con¬ 
tradiction I sec it as paradox, and indeed the 
basis of the novel’s greatness. 


T here is a certain resemblance between Mr 
Bateson’s position and Geoffrey Hartman’s 
in “The Heroics of Realism’’.® He too doesn’t 
believe that mere brute life can be art. “Forms 
are a betrayal of life”: hence they are necessary. 
(Mr Hartman calls his collection Beyond For¬ 
malism, but “beyond” doesn’t imply rejection; 
the truer your understanding of form, he Wieves, 
and the truer your allegiance to it, the better you 
will transcend the apparent limits of formalism). 
Only the writer who is restrained by form, held 
at a distance from sheer experience, can perform 
the significant act of breaking out of it. Mr 
Hartman is not worrying here about the classical 
realists whom Mr Bateson aimed at: they had 
social and rational norms that kept them at a 
necessary distance from the flux of experience. 
He is concerned with the impersonal modem 
novelist who, by not allowing us to perceive his 
judgment on his characters, could be accused of 
not being able to handle his world—if it were 
not that his mode of distancing himself is not 
that of judgment but that of creating heroes. 
Modem realistic fiction, threatened by the all¬ 
engulfing democratic embrace that Whitman 
used to boast of, stands back and becomes art 
by means of its attachment to romance and myth. 

Such at any rate is my account of Mr Hartman’s 
suggestive but maddeningly elusive argument. 
If I have understood him right, then 1 rejoice 
to concur. If Stendhal was in danger of turning 
art into mere life, how much more is beat 
poetry or the fiction of the inarticulate. To 
attack form and insist on plain reality can, at a 
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given moment of literary history, be exhilarating 
because of the tearing sound as it breaks free 
of a convention that had clearly begun to lie. 
Art turning into life can be marvellous, as in 
Wordsworth, Stendhal, George Eliot. But then, 
when it’s happened, we have to step back again, 
take our distance, perceive in a structured way— 
if only for the sake of being able to break out 
again. 

Alan Swingewood declares himself a disciple 
of Lucien Goldmann; and since Goldmann 
offered us another version of realism, I will try 
and relate Mr Swingewood’s discus«on to the 
fountainhead.® Goldmann claimed to see parallels 
between the structure of economic life and 
contemporary literary manifestations. The par¬ 
allels, as he develops them in his Introduction 
aux prohlcmes d'une sociologie du roman, don’t 
strike me as very illuminating, but his claim that 
he has departed from traditional literary sociology 
is far more interesting. Both Marxists and non- 
Marxists, he claims, have looked at the con¬ 
sciousness of the social group that produces a 
literary form, and then have seen the literature 
as an expression of that consciousness; he 
suggests a short cut—that social reality may be 
transposed directly into art, without passing 
through the stage of group consciousness. Tlic 
critic will then explain the structure of a literary 
work by showing its analogies with (its homology 
to, in Goldmann’s terminology) the economic life 
that it reflects. Surely this is a theory of realism. 
There goes the artist, carrying a mitror down the' 
road, and not even able to tell us what it reflects. 
Literary expression precedes intellectual formu¬ 
lation. 

Goldmann is so enmeshed in abstraction that 
if we want examples we had better go to a 
follower. Mr Swingewood offers us three essays 
in the sociology of the novel: one on Fielding, 
one on alienation in Sartre, Camus and Nathanael 
West, and one on Orwell. They are all intelligent 
and, indeed, illuminating, but they certainly do 
not confirm Goldmann’s theory. 

The essay on Fielding shows that his outlook 
is not that of the bourgeoisie but that of the 
gentry. This undoubted truth will surprise few, 
but it was worth showing as a counter to over- 
simple theories that insist that the novel is a 
bourgeois form—though perhaps these theories 
could make a comeback by asking whether 
Fielding really did anything for realism, as Mr 
Swin^wood assumes he did. Richardson, who 
clearly is bourgeois, seems to belong so much 
more to the future of the novel that I feel that 
Mr Swingewood, if he really is a disciple of 
Goldmann’s, should have discussed him instead. 
Christopher Hill’s essay on Clarissa, for all its 
faults, does see Richardson as struggling to 
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articulate values that were not yet fully pxesmt to 
bourgeois consciousness. But Fielding, as Mr 
Swingewood rightly tells us, uses the notions of 
birth and honour to organise his novel—tried 
and familiar notions, that had long been present 
in the consciousness of his group. 

And today? No one is sure whether realism is 
over. As Mr Hartman shows, and as Erich 
Auerbach showed even better, much of modernism 
is realism carried further than ever. Yet it is a 
rejection, too, of the classical realist fictional 
world, and Mr Swingewood explores this 
rejection in his essay on “Alienation, Reification 
and the Novel.” It is a perceptive essay, for 
Mr Swingewood reads novels well and ihought- 
fully, but 1 don’t see that it could be called an 
essay on the sociology of literature. 

Roquentin, Meursault and Miss Lonelyhearts 
are all ill at ease in their worlds; so we can call 
them all alienated. But what sort of term are we 
using if we do so—^psychological, religious or 
Marxist? Are we describing the state of feeling 
of the heroes, or its social cause? Are we naming 
something specific to the post-realist novel (and 
therefore corresponding to something in 20th- 
century society), or something that crops up 
continually in the history of literature? These 
are the questions for a sociological approach, 
but no one ever answers them. Let’s take the last. 
“Joyce, Musil, Hesse, Gide, Sartre, Camus and 
"West,” says Mr Swingewood, “are novelists 
whose world is deeply problematic and whose 
art reflects a crisis of values. Goldmann has 
argued that this crisis of values emerges only 
with the development of a capitalist society ... 
where market values dominate literary values.” 
If I wanted to be unkind, I could emend to 
“Goldmann has asserted.” And is he right to 
assert it? There are certainly writers in earlier 
literature whose world is deeply problematic. 
There is Elizabethan melancholy: was Hamlet 
alienated (“What should such fellows as I do, 
o’awling between earth and heaven?”), or Lear 
(“kifl kiU kill kill kill kUl”)? There are the self¬ 
torturings of Puritan spiritual autobiographies: 
Bunyan spent years in mental agony because he 
had allowed himself to tMnk of abandoning his 
Saviour. There is the sustained and helpless 
introspection of S^nancour, the melancholy 
insanity of Cowper. None of these has anything 
to do with capitalism, or arose in our market 
society, so the‘ procedure to follow is obvious. 
Works from different societies must be compared 
so that we can decide if there are significant 
differences between tton according to the society 
they were written in; then we must describe 
these' differences; and only then should we ask 
if the Marxist concept of alienation describes 
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one set better than the others, and if so, which. 
I think I know what the answer would be; but 
for the moment all 1 am cononned to say is that 
Htcrary criticism doesn’t need to answer this 
question, but the sociology of literature does. 


E very reviewer is tom between describing 
the books he is reviewing, and writing an essay 
on some issue that they raise. I have settled so 
shamelessly for the second that 1 ought to con¬ 
clude with a few words of general appraisal of 
these three critics. Mr Bateson has a lively but 
inconclusive mind: he is very good at raising 
questions, especially about the relation between 
literature and the world it emerges from, or 
ways of studying it; but his analogies are often 
unhelpful and his arguments start weU and, 
somehow, never finish. And he ought not to 
have published both these books: the amount of 
overlap between them is so great that a reader 


who bought both would think, with justice, that he 
had been cheated. Mr Hartman is a man of even 
greater learning, whose mind never keeps still, 
so that the very subject he is writing about seems 
to change from sentence to sentence. “Tl» 
Heroics of Realism” is almost the clearest essay 
in this book: many of the others are totally 
opaque. I read him with a kind of bemused 
admiration, but to learn anything from a critic 
I need to understand a rather larger fraction of 
what he says. Mr Swingewood should not have 
collaborated with Diana Laurenson, whose 
chapters are generalised waflBe of the most 
inaccurate, vague and commonplace kind. He 
has written an opening methodological survey, 
which has some straightforward text book 
virtues, and these three lively unsociological 
essays. 

But if you really want my advice on what to 
read in order to understand the relations between 
literature and society, I suggest Le Rouge et 
le Noir. 


Unhappily Ever After 

On Ford Madox Ford—By Allan Rodway 


Y es, in a sense. Ford’s Ls “the saddest 
story”.* For all his talent and teddy-bear 
charm as a man, bis gifts and endeavour as a 
writer, he never quite made the grade. The 
acknowledged “maltre” of Conrad and Pound 
ranked, and still ranks, below his pupils, whether 
in prose or verse, despite recurrent attempts® by 
many eminent writers to “boom” him to what he 
too thought his rightful place, the top. His life, 
so to speak, was a fairy-tale rewritten by Thomas 
Hardy, in which the Bad Fairy’s curse prevailed 
to the end. Everything he touched turned, not to 
lead—^which might have released him from the 
spell—but to silver (with one teasing exception). 
He was not an ugly duckling—quite the contrary 
—^but he was fat^ always to see himself as a 
swan. And how hard he tried to be one! 

The innate literary gift is undeniable. He could 
sit down. As Mizener reveals, and oif the cuff 


* The Saddest Story: A Biography of Ford Madox 
Ford. By Arthur Mizener. Bodley Head, £5. 

• Ford Madox Ford: The Critical Heritage, Edited by 
Frank MacShane. Routl^ge and Kegan Paul, 
£4.S0. 


dictate a literary article needing no revision. He 
boasted of being able to construct a sonnet on 
given rhymes within two and a half minutes, and 
did in fact regularly beat eminent poets at this 
party-game. At a ship’s concert he offered to make 
limericks on passengers’ names within thirty 
seconds. No one can tell which bits of Conrad’s 
Nostromo are the ones filled in by Ford; and if 
their collaborations read seamlessly it is largely 
due to Ford’s adaptation to Conrad. Moreover, 
Ford paid more attention to the craft of litwature 
than anyone but James. No doubt Conrad 
developed the use of time-shift and point-of- 
view further, but it was under Ford’s influence 
that he did so. From Ford too came the idea of the 
dramatic novel, composed in crucial scenes, the 
"progression d'effet", and the “exhaustion of 
aspects.” Pound, and through Pound Eliot and 
Yeats, developed—sometimes rather paradoxi¬ 
cally—the idea that poetry should be at least as 
well-written as prose. But who taught Pound? 

Pound's FAMOUS COMMAND . . . must have been 
inspired by Ford. ... I heard someone ask him 
about Yeats’s later style. “Oh,” Ford said, “I used 
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to ten Ezra that be mustn’t write ilUtnate poetic 
jargon. Thra he’d go to Yeats and say the same 
thing.” This was tossed off with such ffippant 
finafity that I was sure it was nonsense. Years bter, 
however. Pound told me the same story. He said 
too that Ford actually lived the heroic artistic life 
that Yeats talked about.* 

Ford’s reading was enormous, his taste rapid 
and unerring. Towards the end of his life he could 
write a study of literature from Confucius up to 
date. Not literary history but cross-cultural and 
cross-chronological criticism. The March of 
Literature tyas typically full of factual errors, but 
its judgments were based on enthusiastic reading 
in Latin, Greek, French, Provencal, Italian, 
Spanish, and German, as well as En^^ish; and 
where he had to depend on translation he got in 
touch with men who could command the classics 
of those languages in the original. During the 
year of Ford’s editorship The English Review 
was incomparable in quality (though disastrous 
financially), despite the fact that he regularly lost 
manuscripts and did most of his editing in a cab 

• Robert Lowell, Critical Heritage, p. 266. 
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or at the music-hall it was taking him to. Among 
many already famous names, he published the 
unknown D. H. Lawrence after glancing at the 
first paragraph of “The Odour of Chrysan¬ 
themums.” No doubt with equally independent 
good taste, he turned down the contributions of 
several critics—and later paid the penalty. 

And how hard Ford worked! Eighty-one books 
(only th^-two of them novels), 419 contributions 
to periodicals, and fifty-seven miscellaneous 
contributions to other men’s books.... For 
better for worse, in sickness or in health, harassed 
by neurosis, debtors, women, enemies (the worst 
of whom was himself), he toiled at literature all 
his life, for little thanks and scant reward. 

With ail this, it remains an open question 
whether he ever achieved greatness. Certainly his 
admirers have not quite succeeded in thrusting 
greatness upon him, and it is doubtful if Mizener’s 
and MaeShane’s excellent and complementary 
books will do so either—though they should 
encoitfage, respectively, a sympathetic and 
judicious re-reading of his best novels and poems. 

Perhaps the fatal flaw lies in the fact that. 
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whetho' or not Ford himself was bom great, he 
was bora in the shadow of greatness, and was 
expected to emulate it—an expectation not 
thought to be furthered by his childhood habit 
of retreating to the lavatory when the imcon- 
ventionai, artistic Great descended: 

In middle age Ford remembered his childhood as 
oppressive. . . by sheer reaction of inheritance,” 
he wrote in 1920, “I had even then (1900), an 
absolute hatred for the "toll-loir Great Figure, the 
Quarterly Reviewer, the Bibliographer, and the 
ceaselessly mouthing Great Poet. . . He had 
g^tly disliked the outlandish style imposed on 
him the principles of his eiders (a memory that 
did not prevent his making a strenuous effort to 
impose equally unconventional opinions on his 
daughter, Julia, when the time came). He was 
dressed in a “suit of greenish-yellow corduroy 
velvetem with gold buttons, and two stockings, of 
which one was red and the other green,” and his 
yellow hair was kept in a pageboy bob that hung 
below his shoulders “as a token of my Pre- 
Raphaelite origin.”. .. 

Francis Hueffer was, according to Ford, not an 
overly severe parent, but he was an earnest one.... 
The one thing Ford never forgot was his oft- 
repeated observation that Fordie was “the patient 
but extremely stupid donkey.”* 

The result? Compensatory vanity, a desire to 
be an orthodox, respectable English gentleman 
(hence the transmutation of his advanced, 
Froebel-style school into Winchester, or some¬ 
times, Eton), and a desire to enter the civil 
service (an ambition that provoked his grand¬ 
father, Madox Brown, to exclaim “God damn 
and blast my soul! ... I will turn you "Straight 
out of my house if you go in for any kind of 
commercial life.”). 

Ford never threw off the effects of his early 
upbringing, hard though he tried, and conse¬ 
quently got the worst of all possible worlds. In 
pursuit of a persona he became a Catholic but, 
as it didn't quite lit, neglected churchgoing and 
violated many of the Church’s tenets; he set up 
as a Tory—but of an extinct kind—and as a 
gentleman, but was a boaster, a liar, and quite 
without honour or sense in money matters. He 
wished to be respectable but—just as it’s the 
unprepared respectable girl who tends to get 
pregnant—succeed only in being condemned 
for hypocrisy. Taking an old-fashioned churchly 
line about chastity and marriage, he foiuid himself 
deceiving his wife with her sister, and attempting 
to get a divorce in order to marry another lover, 
Violet Hunt, who was eleven years his senior and 
afflicted with tertiary syphilis—even, in fact, 
pretending he had got a divorce, in Germany. 
There was another side to Ford, of course: his 

* The Saddest Story, p. 5. 

* The Saddest Story, p. 370. 


charm, his sympathy and psychological under¬ 
standing, his generosity, his selfless dedication to 
literature, his readiness to help young writers— 
somewhat marred by rent-free loans of villas, 
in desirable but distant parts, which turned out 
to exist only in Ford’s wishful imagination. 

More than anything else it was this lifestyle 
that caused his literary style to be unjustly 
depreciated. Mizener argues convincingly that it 
was nevertheless precisely the divided personality 
responsible for that life-stylewhich was responsible 
for the merits of his best works: The Qood Soldier 
(1915) and the Tietjens tetralogy, Do Vbr ... 

(1924), No More Parades (1925), A Man Could 
Stand Up (1926), and Last Post (1928). True, but 
it seems arguable too that it was also responsible 
for certain demerits that must, by the highest 
standards, deny Ford the final accolade. 

He allowed himself to become CHiestertonian in 
outlook as well as figure; but his style hasn’t the 
latter’s witty surface-appeal to render the absurd¬ 
ity of content acceptable. On the contrary, a 
Jamesian subtlety of discrimination and oblique¬ 
ness of method- -complicated by the same care¬ 
lessness about factual details that his theory of 
“impressionism” encouraged in his life too—often 
make his work superficially slow and rather hard 
to follow; and it is usually written too fast for it 
to offer James’s textural reward for diligent 
reading; Ford’s craft shows rather in structural 
cleverness. In that sense, he is a novelist’s 
novelist. 

Mizener claims that Christopher Tietjens has 
“all the characteristics of the man Ford imagined 
himself to be.” Ford himself disclaimed res¬ 
ponsibility for the Tory opinions of Tietjens. The 
two statements are not quite incompatible, and 
neither is strictly relevant to the worth of the 
fiction. What is relevant, is that Tietjens is 
sometimes not only outmoded but outright 
ridiculous, yet the narrator’s irony about him is 
always romantic irony: really directed at the bad 
new world rather than the old-fashioned gentle¬ 
man who is too good for it. In terms of popularity, 
such lack of severe critical discrimination might 
not have mattered; but the 192()s was just the 
wrong time to back this particular horse, or 
rather, steed. Christopher’s commitment 

to the ideals of the Edwardian ruling class; his 
extravagant rectitude in matters of money, of 
women, of duty; his systematic persecution by the 
world; his secret longing to be an Anglican saint; 
his gradual transformation during the war from 
Tory younger son to Tory radical prepared to go 
underground to preserve the Tory values.* 

struck no sympathetic chord in the following 
decades; and he is a far cry from today’s pop 
hero. Of course. Ford’s own reaction against a 
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Bohemian upbringing indicates that the present 
permissive and protesting generation may even 
now be promoting a mass option for stability in 
the next. It seems unlikely, though, that it will 
follow Ford sexually, even if it inclines his way 
politically. Chastity, marriage for the sake of 
continuing conversations, show no signs of 
making a comeback. And this points to another 
small weakn^ in Ford: his novels, even the best, 
are rather passionless, his work 

has little emotion; it is life portrayed through thin 
emotions-but distinguished intellect—a life where 
people observe rather than feel things. What 
intensity it has is nervous and intellectual intensity.* 

The oblique method, then, of presenting the 
action at two removes from reality, “through the 
consciousness of a character whose consciousness 
is described by the narrator” (Mizener), was 
probably an invention that came naturally to 
Ford. He seems to have been somewhat under- 
sexed, attractive for and attracted by quality of 
mind, and taking it for granted that reality is 
finally not the event itself but the conception of 
that event in a consciousness. Now, devices 
deriving from such a temperament pay dividends 
in the way of apparent objectivity (that can yet 
be combined with narrational irony and judg¬ 
ment), three-dimensionality, freedom of range 
within unity of structure, and so forth. The 
method also has its price—as Theodore Dreiser 
•saw long before Wayne Booth. . . . 

If ever Ford actually became a^wan, touched 
his life and turned it to gold, it was in The Good 
Soldier. Normally, his gift itself, his very facility, 
betrayed him. Like Keats, he found writing to 
come all too easily, and like Keats too, in a time 
of great stress, he wrote his masterwork—slowly, 
with blood and tears. As he had done before, he 
split himself into two characters, Ashburnham 
and Dowell, his persona and his personality 
perhaps, but for once did not idealise one of them 
(though Mizener seems to indicate that he 
intended to idealise both). The result is a Jamesian 
charting of labyrinthine dooms; of dark passion 
within imprisoning politeness, subtle treacheries 
of conscience and concupiscence. Unhappily for 
Ford, where he succeeded once James succeeded 
several times, and did so earlier. Dreiser, anyway, 
thought it a good book despite the method not 
because of it, and would presumably have licked 
James into shape as he did The Good Soldier. 
His viewpoint is probably still unfashionable 
(. . . “begin at the beginning ... not at the 
beginning as some tertiary or quadrutiary 
character in the book sees it”), but well worth 
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considering. Even vdiere there is a Rosencrantz 
or Gnildenstem, it remains an open question 
whether the story of Hamlet is better told from 
his point of view, or Hamlet’s, or by an omniscient 
narrator. Where there is no such “tertiary 
character”, as in the Tietjens tetralogy, Dreiser's 
account of the cost seems less curmudgeonly, and 
may add one more item to those that seem dways 
to have swung the balance against Ford: 

A story may begin in many ways... once begim, it 
should retain one’s uninterrupted interest. This is 
not the case in this book. The interlacings, the 
cross-references, the re-re-references to all sorts of 
thin^ which subsequently are told somewhere in 
full, irritate one to the point of one’s laying down 
the book. . . . Every conversation which should 
have appeared, every storm which should have 
contained revealing Hashes, making clear the minds, 
the hearts, and the agonies of those concerned has 
been avoided.^ 

In other fields, too. Ford’s great merits have 
never been quite sufficient to still adverse 
criticism. Though much of it was uryustified— 
merely a reaction to his life-style or even his 
earlier, German, name—some was not, and it 
tended to give warrant to the rest. Pound was 
qtiite right in saying that Ford’s criticism was 
nine years ahead of his time, but his indifference 
to mere facts was undoubtedly a flaw in “the best 
critic in England.” Pound also thought his poem 
“On Heaven” “the best poem yet written in the 
‘twentieth-century fashion’,” and the quotations 
in his review, of 1914, do not contradict the' 
judgment (Critical Heritage, pp. 63-9). But surely 
Robert Lowell’s later judgment is the better: 

Yet he himself as a poet was incurably of the nine¬ 
teenth century he detested, and to the end had an 
incurable love for some of its most irritating and 
overpoetic conventions. ... He is Pre-Raphaelite 
to the heart. Their pretty eloquence, their passionate 
simplicities, their quaint neo-Gothic, their vocabu¬ 
lary of love and romance, their keyed-up Christian¬ 
ity, their troubadour heresies, and their terribly 
over-effective rhythms are always peeping through 
Ford’s railway stations and straggling free verse.... 
His revolt is brave and resourceful, but the soul of 
the old dead style remains to hamper him.... Even 
such an original and personal poem as “On Heaven” 
is forever being beguiled off the road . . . but in 
“ChampStre,” “Temps dc Steheresse” and “Coda.” 
Ford finds the unpredictable waver of his tnjc 
inspiration. In these reveries, he has at last managed 
to work his spiking voice, and something more 
than his spewing voice, into poems—the inner 
voice of the tireless old man, the old master still in 
harness, confiding, tolerant, Bohemian, newly 
married, and in France.® 

Perhaps, after all, the Curse was really a Mixed 
Blessing and Ford a swuckling. 


* Dreiser, Critical Heritage, pp. 48-50, 

• Critical Heritage, pp. 266-7. 
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“You Orientals!” 


Kazantzakis* England—By Paul Theroux 


U A ND what’s more,” sap Nikos Kazant- 
/a zakis in England,^ speaking of Englishmen 
travelling,. “wherever they go, even the most 
backward, distant country, they are able to settle 
down comfortably, because everywhere, they 
carry England with them.” But this is true, in 
varying degrees, of more people than the English. 
Consider the yams in Brixton market, the Bank 
of Baroda in Southall, or the exclusive American 
supermarket/PX at the U.S. airbase in Ruislip. 
Like the bidet in the Congolese hotel, it indicates 
who w living—or who once lived—close at hand. 
All immigrants are colonists in the sense that they 
carry something of their national culture with 
them: ideas of comfort, religion, business and 
appetite arc part of their luggage, you might say. 
The travelling Englislunan’s first act in the distant 
country was to give definition to the new land¬ 
scape by naming—or re-naming. In Malaya he 
found an agreeable place and called it the 
Cameron Highlands; he remembered a king or 
an explorer or a trader on a road sign, and in front 
’ of his own verandah’d bungalow put up a board 
saying “Killcrest” or “Cluny Lodge.” It is an 
English trait—the colony, a blank landscape 
waiting to be dramatised with names, gave this 
passion full vent—and part of the comfort 
Kazantzakis speaks about derived from the 
familiar names. After the naming came the 
rituals and institutions, the club, the church, the 
school, the team, the drama group—English 
enthusiasms, enclosing and protecting the com¬ 
munity. To seek admission to these was to seek 
to be English. 

Kazantzakis was surprised and delighted by a 
great deal that he saw on his visit to England in 
1939; much he found alien and strange; Sheffield 
(and the “appalling, depressing” “grime-stained” 
cities of Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester) 
“pained” him: 

... faces smeared with smoke; smudges of coal on 
naked girlish legs; factory after factory, all looking 
alike; horrid brick apartment houses; tormented 
expressions. The workers grave, severe, their eyes 
blue steel. This was the first and last time I would 
see them. But it was all I could do to stop looking 
at thmi. 


‘ England. By Nikos Kazantzakis. Cassirer, £1.90. 


He knew England through her literature, but he 
suggests that the literature had not prepared him 
for this horror (perhaps revealing a gap in his 
reading, an inexperience of the English novel). He 
read Shakespeare, “and this is the amazing thing 
—there is no human type so different from the 
Shakespearean hero as the contemporary Eng¬ 
lishman.” Kazantzakis repeated that he was 
from Greece, a hot indolent place, and though 
Greece’s links with England have always been 
unique and strong, he thought of himself as an 
“Oriental.” 

I sometimes think that wc of the Oriental, tormen¬ 
ted, pain-steeped ports, where the air has been 
permeated with desires for thousands of years, are 
like crafty old men going to the innocent, barbarous, 
ephcbic North, our eyes forever seeking, greedy, yet 
slightly tired and derisive, as though knowing 
everything. The races of the Orient arc old ladies, 
heavy and primordial. 

It is almost an English assessment of a particular 
kind of foreigner. And Greece is not far away. 
East Africa and Singapore are farther, but for a 
person like myself who has lived happily in these 
former English territories, England is not a 
strange place; it holds no terrors and few dis¬ 
appointments; a visit is like a retxun. Then, one 
must conclude that the English were more than 
successful in carrying their country abroad, for 
the England they carried was understandable to 
me, an outsider. If 1 had a surprise on arriving in 
England it was the unexpected confirmation of 
the accuracy of the literature and a convincing 
justification of reminiscences 1 heard in tropical 
bars. 1 had doubted certain things. I found 
descriptions of English sunlight and spring 
flowers hard to believe; I tended to think that a 
man’s memory of a particular rural landscape 
exaggerated colour and emptiness, and could not 
help but feel that behind every English hill was an 
English factory belcliing smoke, and that the 
English people I knew overseas were escaping to a 
suitable climate or else castaways from that rainy 
island who had chosen to live in a fantasy of 
Englishness that was permitted in a cut-price 
colony. If the memory was not falsified, and the 
literature was accurate, why should the English¬ 
man travel so far? Why not go home? The 
answer is in the small East African settlement, the 
dub, the church, the school, moved intact from 
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the motto- country and offering protection. It is 
also something very different from this, a factor 
Kazantzakis doesn’t mention: the Engl ishm an’s 
appreciation of foreignness—he has produced a 
whole library of the literature of expatriation. 
That aprpreciation is like another distinctly 
English trait, the pleasure in coping with adver¬ 
sity—^hostility in awful climates—as real in the 
fenced-off compound in the tropics as in Britain 
during the winter power cuts when the house¬ 
holder’s mood was curiously triumphant. 

The English sense of order, the result of an 
habitual reflex rather than a systematic decree, 
gives the impression of a tremendous solidity and 
balance. It was carried abroad and it reassmed 
those who could enter into it. English attitudes 
travelled without changing much, and to a large 
extent this accounts for some of the Englishman’s 
isolation. The English overseas are accused of 
living a rather narrow existence, but the point is 
that they associate themselves deeply with a 
locality; in this sense all Englishmen are villagers. 
It shows in the special phrases they use when they 
are away, among “natives” or “locals.” 

“We’ve lived here for donkey’s years, but we’ve 
never been invited to one of their houses,” says the 
Englishman, adding, “Though we had them 
around to tea.” 

“They’re very secretive and awfully suspicious,” 
says his wife. 

“They seem very friendly, but they’re not 
interested in us. They lack curiosity.” 

“They keep to themselves.” 

“An odd lot. 1 can’t say 1 understand them.” 

You might think they are talking about 
Kikuyus or Malays, but they aren’t. They are 
Londoners who moved to Dorset eight years ago 
and they are talking about ordinaiy folk in the 
villa^. I knew the locals: I was neutral—just 
passing through, stopping for five months. The 
locals had strong opinions on outsiders who had 
settled in that part of Dorset. 

“They come down here and all the prices go 
up,” one old man said. He might have been a 
Kenyan, speaking of settlers. There were other 
objections: the outsiders didn’t bother to under¬ 
stand the village life, they kept to themselves, 
acted superior, and anyway were mostly retired 
people and not much use. 

Expatriates and natives: the colonial pattern 
repeated in England. There was a scheme ^oot to 
drill for oil on a beautiful hill near a picturesque 
village. The expatriates started a campaign 
against it; the natives said very little. I rais^ the 
subject in a pub one night with some natives of 
the area, asking them where they stood on the 
oil-drilling issue. 

“That bugger —one said, mentioning the 


name of a well-known man who had lived there 
for some years and was leading the campaipn 
“I’d like to talk to him.” 

“What would you say to him?” I asked. 

“I’d tell him to pack his bags and go back where 
he came from.” 

So one understands the linguistic variations in 
En^and, the dialect that thickens among the 
natives when an expatriate enters a pub. No one 
recognises him; the publican chats with him; the 
talk around the fireplace is of a broken fence or a 
road accident. The expatriate is discussed only 
after he leaves the room: Where does he live? 
What does he do? The natives know the answers, 
and later when he buys a round of drinks they will 
warn him about the weather (“We’ll pay for these 
warm days!”). It is a form of village gratitude, the 
effort at small-talk. But in England a village is a 
state of mind. “Are you new in the v illag e?” a 
friend of mine was asked by a newsagent. This 
was in Netting Hill. 


£(TN OUR OWN DAY the peasants have almost 
A disappeared from England.... The few 
peasants left are silenced and terror-stricken.” If 
Kazantzakis meant countrymen, rustics and 
workers on the land—or if he gave them more 
precise occupations (thatetos, crofters, shep¬ 
herds)—^he might have looked closer and seen 
them. Sheep-shearing is still an annual springtime 
event in much of rural England, even if it is not •< 
so festive as in Act IV of The Winter’s Tale. 
Kazantzakis steered clear of farms and small 
villages, though he appears to have been a house- 
guest at the manor of some titled people in what 
is now the Green Belt. For the most part he stuck 
to large cities and travelled on the main thorough¬ 
fares that connect them. He was enthralled by 
London and saw much of its charm in the fact 
that it is a “work of chance.” The industrial cities 
of the midlands and north nearly undid him, and 
the four cities 1 mentioned previously he called 
“the four great circles of hell.” Though he was 
careful in describing each dty, he depended on 
apocryphal stories for his condensed English 
history, and one wonders how precise his eye was 
for racial characteristics. In the London streets he 
saw “centuries, clearly reincarnated in the highly 
diverse passersby ... Viking giants ... day¬ 
dreaming Celts... Norman gentlemen... ancient 
Iberians, restless and rapacious,” as well as 
“kindhearted Saxons with their athletic flesh, 
tlwir short bull-like necks, and the everlasting 
pipe wedged between their broken teeth.” He 
saw no other races. His attitude is like a kind of 
commitment. 

The English were candid with him, but the 
candour Kazantzakis reports seems as nnPjig lish 
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as the rh 3 rthins of their speech—^though the 
strange and pompous effects are undoubtedly a 
result of the speech having been turned into 
Greek and back again into En glish- One young 
roan told him, “I’ve nevw been interested in 
analysing the various bloods flowing through my 
veins.... It’s enough to have them flowing 
regularly and strongly. In case they ever vie 
among themselves, no one should learn of it’’ 
And another cried at him, “Can you understand 
me, you descendant of Themistocles?” 

Only once did he have a conversational setback. 

He was at the country house attempting to talk to 
“two bony girls.’’ 

“Have you read Demosthenes?” I asked them 
with provincial nalvetd just to see their reaction. 

They both burst out laughing. 

There was a gulf between us and I felt an un¬ 
expected bitterness, as though 1 had been left 
behind and the young people had passed me by. I 
felt ashamed of having read Demosthenes once 
upon a time. 

A number of people told him (and he showed 
signs of agreeing) that the English are devoid of 
imagination. They meant it as praise and quoted 
Cecil Rhodes, saying, “The world belongs to the 
English because they have no imagination.” 
Kazantzakis found the English tough, prosaic, 
self-absorbed, polite, gentle, full of confidence and 
praising what is most homely. He met an old 
pensioner who di.scussed Shakespeare with him. 
The pensioner said that Shakespeare gave “a 
liumane and characteristically English ending... 
to his demonic life” when he “bought houses and 
land, and became the pillar and pride of the little 
town where he was born ... 

It is an unusual judgment. Kazantzakis did not 
dispute it. He indulged in a whimsical sally, 
comparing the dead Shakespeare’s unwritten 
tragedies to the unhatched eggs you find in the 
entrails of a chicken you’ve just killed. “The pen¬ 
sioner shrugged his shoulders, and out of polite¬ 
ness refrained from making a reply. These 
Orientals! he must have been thinking to himself.” 

Kazantzakis took the English at their own 
assessment. In a nation of sweet-eaters he met only 
wine bibbers. Where is the rebel, the complainer, 
the shy egotist, the crank, the conspirator, the 
hobbyist? Kazantzakis’ single encounter in this 
direction was with a Scottish Hindu who told 
him a very long story about Vivekenanda, and he 
maintained that England’s contribution to 
humanity (with the Magna Carta and Shake¬ 
speare) is the Gentleman. He means more than a 
polite person—he means someone comparable to 
the Itdian cortegUmo, the Spanish hidalgo, the 
French homete homme. They are, all of them, 
vanished breeds; but this is not to undervalue the 
English diaracter. Kazantzakis reacted strongly to 
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England, and his opinions—always somewhat 
idealised—^reflect a great deal of English in¬ 
fluence. They could not, of course, take into 
account the war that was to alter the habits and 
social structure of the country. Yet what is clear 
from this dated, but valuable book, is that one 
must look in out of the way places, both on land 


and in literature, for clues to the English charac¬ 
ter, and not all t^ places or books will be English 
in the usual sense of the word. Kazantzakis’ 
England, the home of empire, where gentlemen 
read Shakespeare, was to change. But there was 
another En^and. The Greek, a classicist, didn’t 
notice it. It remains unchanged. 


A Squalid Charade? 

Perils of Parliament & Congress—By Robert Rhodes James 


A lthough there have been few occasions 
in their histories when the mechanisms of 
Parliamentary democracy in the United States 
and Britain have escaped strong criticism, it is 
a persistent complaint of the critics that all 
proposals for serious reform have withered and 
expired in the face of the implacable conserva¬ 
tism and narrow-mindedness of those who 
operate—and thereby profit from—those mechan¬ 
isms. In response, advocates of the established 
machinery claim that the critics are ill-informed, 
intolerant, irresponsible, and wholly unaware of 
the delicacy of the balances which have been 
created over a long period of time and change. 

The core of the current complaint in both 
countries is that the elector has no say in the 
conduct of his affairs between elections, a situa¬ 
tion described by Winston Churchill in 1934 as 
“vague mass-driftings interrupted from time to 
time by spasmodic mob-votes”, and that his 
affairs are being administered by an aloof and 
distant conspii'ucy. “The prerogative of power, 
once exercised by the monarch in person, is now 
exercised on her behalf by ministers”, the 
authors of an excellent new comparative study of 
the British Parliament and the American Con¬ 
gress^ remark of the situation in this country. 
The critic in both countries sees his position thus. 
He is given, from time to time, the choice of 
voting for one group of politicians or another. 
Small cliques scramble for office in a private 
battle in which the winner takes all, and in which 
cynical manipulation is followed by selfish 
oligarchy. The result, the critic claims, is a 
squalid charade of what the democratic process 
was supposed to be. Where, now, is the Social 
Contract? 

There are profound dangers in discerning 


^ Parliament & Congress. By Kenneth Bradshaw 
and David Pring. Constable, £4.50. 


similarities between the situations in the United 
States and in Britain, and Mr Bradshaw and 
Mr Pring arc careful to emphasise the funda¬ 
mental point that the surface similarities between 
Parliament and Congress conceal totally different 
concepts and experience since Thomas Jefferson 
wrote his celebrated Manual. The gulf in real 
power and influence which separates a back¬ 
bench M.P. and an active U.S. Senator is a very 
substantial one. And, although they rightly point 
out that “Debate in Parliament, unlike debate in 
Congress, is a constant exchange between the 
Government and the governed through their 
elected representatives” it is fair to note that 
debate is not synonymous with influence., 
Similarly, admirers in this country of the Con¬ 
gressional Committee system tend to under¬ 
estimate the ritual nature of most of the exchanges 
and to overestimate the consequent influence 
upon the Administration. 

The critic in each country has, therefore, two 
grounds for his disillusionment. First, the 
political parties themselves are monopolistic, 
too powerful, and concerned only with their own 
selfish concerns. And, second, that the nature of 
party power renders Parliament and Congress 
quite ineffective in controlling the Administra¬ 
tions. Thus, we are led into the Dominican 
Republic, Suez, Viet Nam, the Common Market, 
the abolition of capital punishment, and God- 
Knows-What-Else by political oligarchies who 
do not even bother to try to persuade the public 
or their representatives. “Why is it that nobody 
cares, outside these walls, about the rights of 
private members?” Lord Hugh Cecil demanded 
in 1901. 

Because there is a deep-seated feeling that the 
House is an institution which has ceas^ to have 
much authority or repute, and that when a bettor 
institution, represented by the Cabinet, encroaches 
upon the rights of a worse one, it is a matter of small 
concern to the country. 
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Mr Patrick Gordon Walker* has addressed 
himself with care and vigour to disproving the 
now fashionable thesis—advanced, among others, 
by Mr Richard Crossman—^that Britain is being 
run by the Prime Minister and not by the 
Cabinet or Parliament. “The Cabinet in Parlia¬ 
ment is a reality”, he writes. “The Cabinet 
dominates Parliament: but not simply by order 
of the Whips. The Cabinet is always conscious of 
the House of Commons and wary of it.” 

The trouble with Mr Gordon Walker’s thesis 
is that although it is undoubtedly generally valid, 
it does not—unfortunately—^represent the whole 
truth. Cabinets tend to be acutely conscious 
of the views of their own supporters in the House 
of Commons, a situation that can hardly be 
devated to a respect for the views of the House of 
Commons as a whole. Then, the recently avail¬ 
able Cabinet records for 1937-40 dramatically 
emphasise the absolute domination of his Cabinet 
by Neville Chamberlain. Many of his predecessors 
—and by no means none of his successors—^have 
manipulated their Cabinets with consummate 
skill, and with the same result. The Prime 
Minister, after all, distributes the offices, and 
although he has to accept some colleagues 
whom he dislikes and distrusts, the Cabinet in the 
main reflects his own personality, outlook, and 
experience. Very few modem Prime Ministers 
have found themselves in the hapless situation of 
Lord Rosebery. Would Mr John Davies have 
/isen to such swift eminence in a Government 
’headed by Mr Reginald Maudling? Would Mr 
Hugh Gaitskell have found house-room for 
Mr Crossman or excluded Mr John Mackintosh? 
No serious student of politics can accept that we 
have entered a period of Prime Ministerial rule, 
but it is dangerous to go to the opposite extreme. 

In tbb United States, the situation is infinitely 
more complex, and the degree of disillusionment 
with the political system is considerably more 
intense. To the critic, modern American politics 
at all levels often resembles little more than a 
hypocritically adorned racket, in which the 
mechanisms of democratic control over the 
Executive have proved totally ineffective, and 
where—in the words of Mr Bob Dylan—^“money 
does not talk, it screams. . . The extent of 
moral and economic corruption in American 
public life is often >vildly exaggerated, but the 
fact that a man of the character of the late 
Representative Mendel Rjvers could be tolerated, 
let alone occupy a position of real power, is 
hardly a glowing advertisement and example. 


* T7te Cabinet, By Patrick Gordon Walker. 
Cape, £2.95, Fontana, 40p. 
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The dispassionate observer can hardly avoid 
the conclusion that the critics of the mechanisms 
of Parliamentary democracy in Britain and the 
United States have a case, but one that would be 
considerably enhanced if they could devise a 
practicable alternative or suggest sensible mea¬ 
sures of reform. It behoves all thoughtful people 
in public life in both countries to realise the 
strength of the disillusionment and hostility of 
the elector to systems which do not do what he 
expects them to do, and to consider how change 
can be achieved which is neither cosmetic nor 
destroys the very real value of institutions 
which have been crejiled over a long period of 
time, and which have proved extremely durable. 
These two books demonstrate that the machinery 
is there, and is available; the problem is how 
men and women of sufficient calibre can be 
persuaded to enter public service seriously, and 
to make use of them. The elector increasingly 
believes that Whitehall, Westminster, and Wash¬ 


ington D.C. regard him with an indifference 
tinged with contempt, and it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that he responds in the same coin. 

Here, therefore, is a very real problem, which 
must be surmounted if these institutions are to 
be respected and to be effective—and the two 
elements are inseparably linked. As Mr Bernard 
Holland wrote, over seventy years ago: 

A strange ending, indeed, if the House which 
furnished a career to Burke, and Pitt, and Glad¬ 
stone, should become an assembly of courtiers of 
power, proud of a servitude ennobled by the 
distinction of hearing the official discourses of 
under-secretaries, and adorned by the pleasure of 
entertaining ladies at tea on the Terrace on fine 
summer evenings. 

It is in no way to disparage these excellent 
books to state that the erosion of public confid¬ 
ence in the democratic process in Britain and the 
United States is the most serious peril of all to the 
institutions which they describe with such 
respect and professional skill. 


A Matter of Survival 

By Anthony Thwaite 


F or a Jew, survival itself must be the true 
miracle. Whatever unique stigmata of suffering 
the Jew carries (Sholem Alcichem said: “the 
world envies us because we suffer”), simply to be 
alive is a bonus. Thus Dan Pagis in his poem 
“The Roll Call”: 

He stands, stamps a little in his boots, 
rubs his hands. He's cold in the morning breeze: 
a diligent angel, who has worked hard for his 
promotions. 

Suddenly he thinks he’s made a mistake: all eyes, 

he counts again in the open notebook 

all the bodies waiting for him in the square, 

camp within camp: only / 

am not there, am not there, am a mistake, 

turn off my eyes, quickly, erase my .shadow. 

I shall not want. The .sum will be in order 
without me: here for eternity.^ 

Pagis, who is now in his early forties, spent part 
of his childhood in a concentration camp. Since 
1S)46 he has lived in Israel, where he Icamt 
Hebrew and is indeed now a professional scholar 

* Selected Poems. By Dan Pagis. Tran.slaled from the 
Hebrew by Stephen MiTCiirtL. Carcanet Press, £1 .fiO. 

* Selected Poems: Abba Kovner it Nelly Sachs. 
(Kovner translated by Shirley Kaufman and Nurit 
Orchan: Sachs translated by Michael Hamburger, 
Ruth and Matthew Mead, and Michael Roloff.) 
Introduction by Stephen Spender. Penguin, .lOp. 


of Hebrew literature. Nelly Sachs, on the other- 
hand, was born in Berlin, lived in Gennany 
until 1940 (when she escaped to Sweden), and 
always wrote in German. The same spirit is there, 
in “Chorus of the Rc.scued”: 

fVe, the rescued. 

We press your hand 
We look into your eye — 

But all that hinds us together now is leave-taking. 

The . e-taking in the dust 

Binds us together with you.^ 

Abba Kovner, a Russian Jew who fought with 
the Jewish partisans against the Nazis, has been 
an Israeli for more than twenty years and has 
always written in Hebrew. A few lines from his 
sequence “My Little Sister”: 

As in a flood dammed too late, 
they will come, come to the .shore, 
their hearts full of pity, to set 
the survivors with swollen feet 
in the book of chronicles, 
to extend a brother’s hand! 

Atul they gave them a hand 
in spite of their ugly .smell. 

And before heart and reason could separate 
they cried, 

and applauded them.* 

This overwhelming sense of survival in Pagis, 
Sachs and Kovner seems almost a sense of guilt, 
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comparable, in a strange way, with the post- 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki mood of some Japanese 
—a people with a similar sense of unassailable 
identity, and as a concomitant a widespread 
unpopularity, whose spectacular act of suffering 
twins them with the Jews. The gas-chambers and 
the atomic bombs are the 20th century’s double 
emblems of guilt —for the perpetrators and for 
the survivors. 

But the parallel breaks down when a third 
crucial element is named: Israel. For Yehuda 
Amichai and T. Carmi, Israel is the setting and 
centre of their work. Though Amichai was bom 
in Germany, he moved with his family to 
Jerusalem before the worst of the Nazi oppression. 
What obsesses him is not the death camps but 
the Diaspora, not the sense of sulfering but the 
sense of rootlessness: 

And my parents' migration has not yet calmed in me. 

My blood goes on shaking at its walls, 

As the bowl after it is set down. 

And my parents’ migration has not yet calmed in me. 

Winds continually over stones. 

Earth forgets the footstep of those who walk. 

An awful fate. Stumps of talk after midnight. 

An achievement, a retreat. Night reminds 

And day forgets.^ 

And along with this goes the realisation that, as 
Michael Hamburger says in his introduction to 
the Amichai volume, he “cannot take his language 
for granted ... the language itself is an historical 
janomaly, like other languages that have not 
grown continuously and organically, but have 
been prc.served, revived and modernised with a 
high degree of deliberateness.” So Amichai 
writes of this tired language: 

Torn from its sleep in the Bible — 

Blinded, it lurches from nuntth to mouth — 

The language which described God and the Miracles, 

Says: 

Motor car, bomb, God. 

As Naomi Shepherd has said, “The Bible is 
history, geography and literature in Israel,” and 
the language of the Bible comes strangely filtered 
through poem after poem in all these books. 
To an Anglo-Saxon Protestant like myself, 
reading such parts of the Old Testament as 
Dr Fagan read to the assembled boys of Llanabba 
Castle (“a chapter of blood-curdling military 
history”), Amichai’s Saul and David and Moses 
are strange anachr,ni.ms; and the name 
“Jerusalem” has a resonance, but Ls it the resou¬ 
rce Amichai intends? At times Amichai’s 
intention and tone seem wholly secular, as in 
“The End of Elul”: 


* Selected Poems: Yehuda Amichai. Translated by 
Assia Gutmann and Harold Schimmel. Introduction 
by Michael Hamburger. Penguin, 25p. 
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I'm tired. And curse the three Great Religions 
Which won't let me sleep at night 
What with bells and howls of nauzzins and loud 
Bhofan and noisy atonements. 

Oh God, dose your houses, let the world rest. 

Why hast thou not forsaken me? 

But how seriously is one meant to take this? The 
poem is a mood piece, a gently humorous bit of 
hyperbole at the end of a long hot Israel summer; 
or so it seems. What Amichai appears to be is in 
fact a personal, whimsical, shruggingly charming 
poet, quite without the agonising of Pagis, Sachs 
and Kovner. Even his lack of roots is self- 
depreciatingly touched in, along with his lack of 
inteUectnal convictions: 

As for the world, 

I am always like one of Socrates' disciples. 

Walking by his side, 

Hearing his opinions and histories 
It remains for me to say: 

Yes. Yes it is like that. 

You are right again, 

Indeed your words are true. 

Carmi is even further away from cataclysmic 
or eschatological concerns. As one might expect 
from a poet whose earlier work was done into 
English by Dom Moraes, he is sensuous, elegant, 
and also rather thin and beseeching; 

The windows are open, 

and light-fish swim secretly into all our rooms. 

Now they will nibble at the bait of our eyes, 
and the fishermen wilt calmly laugh. 

Flooded by twilight, 
we will sink quietly in our rooms, 
far from the help of the riverbank 
and the fisherman's laughter.* 

What unites Amichai and Carmi is a sense of 
fable, or of anecdote shading into fable, that 
reminds me of Louis Simpson’s more recent 
work: flexible, funny, sometimes with an almost 
surrealist arbitrariness. Amichai’s “It’s a Long 
Time Since Anybody’s Asked’’ and Carmi’s 
“Girl in the Qoset” could as easily come from 
the hand of Simpson, and indeed there’s an 
eclecticism about their work that quite often 
made me forget that 1 was reading Israeli poets 
in translation. Though Assia Gutmann’s versions 
of Amichai come over more authentically than 
Stephen Mitchell’s of Carmi, how can the non- 
Hebrew reader be sure what is authentic?. Does 
anything bind all these poets together, welding 
them into a corporate Jewish voice? Nothing, I 
think, except the pioeing sense that for them there 
was no final solution; and that is a fact of history, 
not a literary heritage. 


* Somebody Like You. By T. Carmi. Translated 
from the Hebrew by Stephen Mitchkij.. Deutsch, 
90p. 
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A Scientist Replies 

The Dangers of 
the New Zealots 

By H, J, Eysenck 

L ast year I published a book on Race, 
Intelligence and Education —this appeared in 
the U.S.A. under the title The IQ Argutnent. 
Perhaps 1 should have been warned by the fate 
that befell Arthur Jensen. Perhaps I was opti¬ 
mistic in thinking that England was sufficiently 
unlike America to make reasonable discussion of 
fundamental problems possible. Clearly 1 was 
naive in thinking that emotional certainty could 
be touched by scientific evidence and rational 
argument. Wlien the book appeared the roof fell 
in. The story is in some ways amusing, but it also 
has tragic overtones which ought to be taken as a 
.warning; I hope to justify both statements in 
what follows. Obviously what happened to me 
personally is of little importance, and in any case 
was more diverting than frightening. I believe, 
however, that it has wider implications, and I 
propose to tell the story in order to bring out 
these implications, liut before getting to the 


H. J. Eysenilk is Director of the Psychological 
Laboratories at the Institute of Psychiatry of the 
Maudsley Hospital and Professor of Psychology 
at the University of London. He is editor-in-chief 
of an international scientific journal, “Behaviour 
Research and Therapy," and has contributed 
more than 300 articles to various scientific 
journals. Among his twenty published books are 
several famous Penguin titles which have sold in 
the millions of copies {“Uses and Abuses of 
Psychology". “Sense and Nonsense in Psych^ 
logy", and "Know Your Own I.Q.") as well as 
“The Dynamics of Anxiety and Hysteria", 
“Experiments with Drugs", “Crime and Per¬ 
sonality". and "The Biological Basis of 
Personality." 

His most recent book "Psychology Is About 
People" has just been published by Allen Lane 
The Penguin Press (London) and The Library 
Press (New York). 


heart of the matter it might be useful if I were to 
introduce myself—not from the point of view of 
my academic appointments, but from that of my 
political development. Many critics of my book 
have said that in order to judge a person’s views 
you must know his political allegiance; let me 
briefly set down my beliefs. 

I was bom in Berlin, in the middle of the first 
World War; I grew up in the Weimar Republic 
and became a member of what I may perhaps 
call the “Old Left”, in order to contrast it with 
the “New Left”, now so popular. Like many 
others I made the journey from Marxism to 
Socialism, and finally to liberalism; always 
opposed root-and-branch to the growing fascist 
threat of Hitler and his thugs. Like most of my 
young friends I tended to despise the Socid 
Democrats for their pusillanimity, and the 
Communists for their stupidity—did they not side 
with the Nazis over the tram-drivers’ strike to 
bring down the Weimar Republic, a move which 
would leave them helpless in the face of a raging 
tiger? The fatal weaknesses of the democratic 
forces finally led to the downfall of the German 
Republic, and after an uneasy year of opposition 
I left Germany and became an exile. Many of my 
friends paid for their refusal to join the con¬ 
queror by suffering death or incarceration in 
Hitler’s concentration camps. 

The “Old Left” had certain characteristics 
which may be worth recounting. There was a 
belief in rational argument, in the power of 
reason, of persuasion; this was directly opposed 
to the belief of the Right in power, in emotion, 
and in an irrational group-mind. We had our 
differences, but we tried to argue them out in 
cafrs, in beer cellars, or on the streets; one 
could never argue with Hitler’s storm-troops, or 
his S.S. In addition, we were all agreed in a dis¬ 
like of racialism, in a belief in equality of oppoi- 
tunity, and a hatred of exploitation. When I 
cache to England I was classified as what became 
known as a “premature anti-Nazi”; England was 
not ready then to recognise the threat to all 
civilised values which Hitler represented. I have 
not substantially changed my views over the 
years; and when, as an academic, I had to teach 
imiversity courses on intelligence I had no diffi¬ 
culty in telling my students that there was no 
evidence for genetic differences in intelligence 
between racial groups, and that the differences 
that existed were due entirely to environmental 
pressures and disadvantages imposed on coloured 
and other groups. This was then the orthodox 
position, and in all truth there was little evidence 
to contradict it. However, gradually I came 
across more and more material that seemed 
difficult to reconcile with these confident pro¬ 
nouncements. If you matched black and white 
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children in America with respect to schooling, 
housing, and parental status and income, this 
hardly reduced the 15-point difference in IQ 
between the races; worse, if you took the children 
of black middle-class parents, coming from good 
schools and living in good surroundings, and 
compared them with the children of white 
working-class children, coming from poor slum 
schools and living in poor surroundings, still the 
white children came out better on IQ tests— 
although now the difference was quite small. I 
did not find facts of this kind easy to integrate 
with my belief in the environmental causation of 
racial differences in intdligence, and I ceased to 
lecture on this problem—I did not think it was 
fair for me to give an opinion when I was in doubt 
myself. 

As THE UTERATURE grew and grew, so my doubts 
became more and more definite; 1 could not in 
all honesty maintain that environmental pressures 
could account for all the differences found, and 
yet my hatred of “racialism” made me most 
reluctant to entertain the belief that Negroes 
were actually genetically predisposed to lower 
IQ levels. The publication of Dr Audrey Shuey’s 
great book. The Testing of Negro Intelligence 
(1958), brought my doubts to a focus. She re¬ 
viewed the whole evidence in the most impartial 
manner possible, and left the reader with little 
doubt that genetic factors were indeed implicated 
in the observed differences between blacks and 
whites. 1 re-read the whole set of articles and 
books relating to this problem, and emerged 
with the firm impression that Dr Shuey was 
right. I also decided that having set my mind at 
rest, I would not myself publish anything on this 
problem—the Negroes, or so it seemed to me, 
were having enough problems without my adding 
another one! But this decision was short-lived. 
The publication of Professor Arthur Jensen’s 
monograph in the Harvard Educational Review 
brought the discussion to the boil, and clearly 
nothing could put the genie back into the bottle. 
Jensen is a good friend of mine; he had spent a 
year in my Department some time prior to 
writing his monograph, and I knew him to be an 
exceptionally careful and gifted worker. I was 
pleased to find that his conclusion was very 
similar to mine; he too could not see any way in 
which the evidence could be made to say that 
environmental factors alone were responsible for 
the poor scores of Negroes on IQ tests. 

Jensen’s paper was very long, and very tech¬ 
nical; very few people have in fact read it. Most 
people know nothing about it except what they 
may have read in their newspapers, and those 
reports were, alas, exceptionally misleading and 
often downright false. Jensen has now told the 


story of bis own clobbering by the ideologues of 
the New Left in the preface of a new book of his 
entitled Genetics and Education; anyone inter¬ 
ested in the way that leaders of progressive 
academic thought uphold the prindples of fine- 
dom of speech should regard this preface as 
required reading. As just one example, consider 
the editors of the Harvard Educational Review^ 
who had originally asked Jensen to contribute an 
article on the topic of IQ and Scholastic 
Achievement, and who had specified that he 
should deal with the colour problem. Whra the 
sparks began to fly, they publicly aimounced 
that they had not asked him to deal with the 
colour problem; they refused to sell copies of 
the joiurnal to many jjeople who wanted to buy it 
in order to read the article for themselves; and 
they refused to let Jensen have reprints of his own 
article. The list of misleading statements, of 
downright lies, and of cowardly subterfuges in¬ 
dulged in by certain eminent upholders of 
academic rights must be seen to be believed. 
Jensen’s account gains by his dry and factual 
tone. 

The storm that burst over him was character¬ 
ised by certain interesting features. In the first 
place, practically none of tlie critics had read his 
paper, or could have understood it had they read 
it. This made it all the easier for them to criticise 
what they thought he might have written. You 
cannot easily reply to this kind of criticism; as 
Dr Johnson said of Shakespeare’s Cymbeliner 
you cannot criticise unresisting imbecility. I do 
not here want to argue whether Jensen was right 
or wrong; truly competent judges have not found 
any serious error in his statements. But this is not 
the point. The matters on which he was publicly 
criticised—perhaps pilloried is a better word— 
were usually quite unrelated to anything he had 
in fact said. That much is easy to verify, and it is 
sufficient to make one wonder about the motiva¬ 
tion of his critics, and about their aims. It seems 
that they set out to discredit him by any and all 
means in their power, regardless of the truth or 
falsity of his statements; this is precisely the kind 
of thing we had come to expect from the expo¬ 
nents of the Right when I was a yoimgster in 
Germany. To see it now making its appearance 
among those who claimed to be on the L«ft—^the 
“new” Left, admittedly—was a great shock to roe. 
It also came as a surprise to Jensen, who found 
himself pilloried (in some literature distributed 
by the British Sodety for Social Responsibility 
in Science, in preparation for a meeting at which 
Jensen was debating his case against some 
British workers) as a segregationist —doubly 
surprising because he had just come from 
Washington where he had been testifying before 
a Senate Committee in favour of desegregation! 
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So much for the social responsibility of this 
particular group of scientists. 

I T NOW SEEMED TO ME that in vicw of this 
continuing controversy it might be useful to 
publish a brief, factual account of the position, 
intelligible to the non-expert, and explaining in 
some detail the scientific meaning of such terms 
as “race”, “intelligence”, and “heredity”—terms 
which are used with rare abandon, and little 
accuracy, by many writers in the press and 
speakers on television. Again, I will not argue 
about the success or otherwise of this venture. 
There can never be a guarantee that one’s con¬ 
clusions are right in science, but the favourable 
comment of such experts as Sir Cyril Burt and 
Professor C. D. Darlington about the book may 
reassure readers that at least there are no ol> 
vious errors in it. But my main reasons for 
putting in my oar were as follows. 

In the first place, Jensen had written a scientific 
monograph. His account of racial differences had 
been confined to just a few pages; and while he 
had given a simple factual statement of the 
position, he had (quite appropriately under the 
circumstances) not dealt with the wider implica¬ 
tions and ramifications of the facts as stated. It 
was assumed by the newspapers and journals 
which publicised the story so widely that a state¬ 
ment that there was a genetic component to the 
inferiority of Negroes on IQ tests implied many 
'■ things—^from segregation to genocide—which in 
truth it did not imply at all. Most of the protests 
in fact were against these hypothetical implica¬ 
tions, rather than against the original statement. 
It seemed desirable to set the record straight, and 
to state unequivocally that there are two entirely 
separate problems here. 

The first problem is the factual one: what does 
the evidence say about the causes of the un¬ 
disputed Negro inferiority on IQ tests? The 
second problem is the ethical one: assuming that 
genetics play an important part, what shall we 
do about it? There is no implication of any par¬ 
ticular answer to the second problem in the 
answer to the first. I stated categorically that 
even if it were true that Negroes are innately 
predisposed to do badly on IQ tests, this does not 
in any way justify us in treating them on a racial 
basis, in regarding them as generally inf^or, or 
in discriminating against them in any way, shape 
or form. It seems to me axiomatic that any 
person must be judged on what he is, rather than 
on the basis of his race, sex, or religion; the 
existence of differences between the average 
scores of groups on IQ or any other quality is 
scientifically interesting and important, and may 
suggest better methods of overcoming the difii- 
culties experienced by members of such groups. 
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But it does not abrogate the right of any person 
to be treated as a person, rather than as a re¬ 
presentative of a racial or other kind of group. 
With ail of this Arthur Jensen of course agrees. 
It seemed to me important that it should be said, 
explicitly and clearly. 

In the second place, it seemed important to me 
that another point should be brought out 
clearly and explicitly, namely the true nature and 
extent of the problem in question. Negroes on 
the whole have low IQs; this is a serious bar to 
their progress. But many whites have low IQs 
also; in fact, as there are almost 10 whites for 
every Negro in the U.S.A., the total number of 
low IQ whites is in fact larger than the total 
number of low IQ blacks! As I put it rather 
colourfully in my book, to concentrate on “black 
dullness” is in reality a red herring—the real 
social problem is dullness as such, regardless of 
colour. We have built up a civilisation in the 
West which stresses intelligence, knowledge, 
literacy, and in which there is less and less room 
or need for those unable to learn. This produces 
a gigantic problem which sodety has done 
nothing to solve, and which it resolutely refuses 
to face. What is to be done with all those whose 
innate limitations condemn them to live through 
life with an IQ of 85 or below? Colour of the skin 
may be an additional handicap to some, but the 
problem is as real for those whose skin is pure 
white or grey-pink—it is dullness as such that 
causes the difficulty. 

Given these two points, my third reason for 
writing the book was to suggest that, having 
recognised the problem, we shotild proceed to try 
and solve it. Assumptions that it could be solved 
along traditional lines approved by Left-wing 
advocates of Better Schools, Smaller Classes, and 
More Teachers are clearly disproved by the facts, 
and do not accord with the well-known im¬ 
portance of genetic factors in determining intel¬ 
lectual competence. I do not want here to go 
into the suggestions Jensen and I have made in 
this respect; that would take me much too far 
afield. 1 merely want to mention this because 
critics have sometimes suggested that the publica¬ 
tion of the book was "irresponsible”, and served 
no purpose but the exacerbation of racial conflict. 
Whether it had this alleged effect is very doubtful; 
but certainly the purpose for which it was written 
was quite different. 


W HEN MY BOOK WAS PUBLISHED, COmmeOtS 
and reviews began to pour in, and it is these 
which furnish so intriguing an insight into the 
process of attitude formation and the moulding 
of opinion. Roughly speaking, reactions can be 
classified into four main groups. The first (and. 
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unfortunately, the smallest) consists of accurate, 
factual reports of the contents, with suitable 
selection of the most important statements and 
facts ill the book. In fact, of the hundreds of 
articles 1 saw, only one falls into this category; 
not surprisingly, this appeared in The Times of 
London. The author came to see me, asked a 
number of very pertinent questions in order to 
make quite sure that he was not misrepresenting 
my meaning, and then went away and prepared 
an excellent, truthful, and brief presentation of 
the main contents of the book. If only all journal¬ 
ism could be carried out at this level! The second 
category (and perhaps the largest) consists of 
treatments which trivialise the contents; inevit¬ 
ably this g^’oup contains most of the tabloid 
papers. Typical perhaps is the treatment given 
the book by the Daily Mirror-, of all the issues 
raised, they chose to highlight the fact, mentioned 
just in passing, and quite irrelevant to the main 
argument, that the Irish score rather poorly on 
IQ tests! This caused a number of Irish navvies 
to ring up and threaten to punch me on the nose, 
no doubt under the illusion that this was a 
rational argument which would disprove my 
factual statement. Several Irish papers took up 
the point, as did a number of letter-writers; their 
argument seemed to be that there were a large 
number of famous Irishmen, from G, B. Shaw to 
President Kennedy—and didn’t that show how 
clever the Irish were? Unfortunately those who 
argued in this vein had forgotten to read w hat I 
actually said—which was that the emigraticm of 
many of Ireland’s brightest sons left those re¬ 
maining with a depleted gene pool. The fact 
that many dmigre Irishmen arc very bright 
merely supports my hypothesis. TrivialLsation is 
annoying, but not perhaps terribly important; 
intelligent readers do not take such newspapers 
seriously, and do not accept the alleged factual 
statements and value judgments there given 
without a little careful checking. 

Much more serious is the treatment given the 
book by the third group of papers—they simply 

* I do not follow the Time<i Book Review regularly, 
but I note the following by Chandler Bro.ssard in the 
June 1972 Harper's Magazine (p. 110); “... Its daz¬ 
zling lack of credibility is by now part of our national 
heritage. It is joked about in the same spooked way 
Nixon is Jok^ about. The staff reviewers have a 
unique group-writing talent: their reviews read like 
high-school compositions written by little old ladies. 
A malevolent'seedincss pervades its pages. Nonethe¬ 
less, it has enough power in commercial publishing to 
make or destroy a book, no matter what the real 
quality of the book may be. Most publishers, conse¬ 
quently, will do any amount of toadying to get The 
Times to be good to their books. They will do nothing, 
as fax as I know, to break The Times’ clammy hold on 
their world-” 


ignored it, and faded even to mention its ex¬ 
istence. The Germans call this treatment 
"totgeschwiegen "—^killed by silence—and it is a 
clever and very efficient method of dealing with 
an awkward problem. This method was adopted 
almost universally by the American papers. It was 
clearly impossible in England once The Times 
and one or two other papers had given the book 
a good deal of space and discussion. It might be 
said that the book was not worthy of space in 
American papers, but this seems unlikely. The 
problem under discussion is, after all, American 
rather than English, and in fact there is direct 
evidence that several book editors of leading 
papers did not have it reviewed in order to save 
themselves endless trouble from irate readers. 
This is an interesting—but also a dangerous— 
way of dealing with a problem that is not likely 
to go away simply because we deliberately ignore 
it. If what Jensen and 1 say is true, or even half¬ 
way true, then ignoring the problem is only 
likely to make it tliat much worse. If what we are 
saying were demonstratively untrue, then it should 
be exposed as nonsense. No doubt one can kill a 
book by keeping the buying public in ignorance 
of its existence. One wonders if that is the proper 
function of responsible newspapers, and whether 
democracy can survive this sort of attitude. This 
particular act of suppression is, to be sure, un¬ 
important; it is the principle on which book 
editors seem to have acted which is so frightening. 
One swallow docs not make a summer, but do. 
we really wish to live in a society where illiterate 
trouble-makers decide which books are or are 
not to be reviewed in the New York Tunes'T 
I have left the fourth category to the last; 
purposely so, because I shall deal with it in some 
detail. Into this category 1 put the honest-to- 
goodness hatchetmen: reporters who go about 
their job of discrediting both book and author for 
Sunday paper purposes. There is a difference 
between such men, journalists without any scien¬ 
tific background to a man, and critics who might 
disagree with the writer but do so on rational, 
scientific grounds; it is not the fact that criticism 
is olTered which is relevant, but the manner and 
the substance of the criticism. I had not realised 
that such hatchetmen would exist even in such 
“quality” papers as the Sunday Times; my 
journalistic education had clearly been very de¬ 
ficient. Let me document my statement with 
some examples from the lengthy treatment my 
book received in this the largest of the so-called 
“quality” Sunday papers in Britain. 


T he best way of proceeding is perhaps 
by listing a number of “ploys” which the 
three writers of the Sunday Times article used; 
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these ploys are of course not peculiar to them, 
but occur again and again in the writings of many 
others. The 6rst and most remarkable ploy we 
could call the “Hamlet without the Prince” 
syndrome. It consists of criticising the book 
without ever mentioning the facts and arguments 
stated by the writer to be the most important and 
convincing! I have already mentioned one of 
these, to wit the fact that even when it is middle- 
class blacks who are being compared with 
working-class whites, the white children are still 
ahead on IQ. Even more decisive is another fact, 
namely thtit all deprived groups show inferiority, 
particularly on tests involving language and 
cultural knowledge. This is true of American- 
Mexican children, Indian children, Puerto Rican 
children. Oriental children and working-class 
children as compared with middle-class children. 
The only group for which this is not true is that 
made up of black children in the U.S.A.; they 
are much fiu^her below white children on “culture 
fair” tests not involving language or cultural, 
school knowledge, than they arc on verbal tests 
including such knowledge. This is exactly the 
opposite of what one would have predicted on 
the basis of an Environmental Hypothesis, and 
of what in fact experts had for many years 
anticipated. Black children are deficient in the 
abstract ability called for by “culture fair” tests; 
they do much better on tests involving school 
learning. This suggests that by giving similar 
.schooling to black and white children, the 
American system has in some way compensated 
up to a point for the innate lower ability of the 
blacks. Whether we accept this argument or not, 
one would imagine that anyone purporting to 
write an article evaluating my thesis would at 
least mention the facts in question; not one word 
was to be found in the Sunday Times regarding 
all of this. This stratagem, alas, was followed by 
almost every other critic of my book, even in¬ 
cluding the authors of a recent paperback 
entitled Race. Culture and Intelligence,^ pur¬ 
porting to present the issues in the debate in an 
impartial fashion. One can but wonder what 
concept of “impartiality” people may have who 
refuse even to mention the most important evi¬ 
dence in favour of the views they happen to 
dislike. 

The second ploy is that of quoting authority- 
or perhaps I should say, misquoting authority. 
This can be done very cleverly, so that even the 
authority in question might not at first glance see 
anything wrong. The authors of the article take 

* Race, Culture and Intelligence. Ed. by Martin 
Richards, Ken Richardson and David Speais. 
(Penguip.) See, especially, the review of this book in 
New Society (24 February 1972) by Professor Arthur 
Jensen. 
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me to task for stating that there is strong evidence 
for the dependence of intelligence on genetic 
factors, to the extent of 80% of variation in 
intelligence being due to genetic, 20% to en¬ 
vironmental factors, a statement based on studies 
of identical twins brought up in separation from 
each other. They then quote Professor Donald 
Hcbb as stating “that it is meaningless to ask 
which, [of] heredity or environment, contributes 
more to intelligence.” Now Hebb never denied 
the great importance of the genetic contribution 
to individual differences in intelligence; as I point 
out in my book, this is the crucial point. The 
precise allocation of contributions is not im¬ 
portant for my argument; hence as far as my 
argument goes, Hebb and 1 are in perfect agree¬ 
ment. Furthermore, when Hebb made this 
remark many years ago, available methods of 
statistical treatment made assessments of re¬ 
spective contributions of heredity and environ¬ 
ment very speculative; modem methods have 
obviated many of the assumptions on which the 
older methods had to rely. Thus a proper 
quotation of “expert opinion” would give quite a 
different picture to that presented by the unholy 
Sunday Times trinity which penned this particular 
indictment. 

The third ploy resembles in its simplicity the 
first, but gives even more room for inventiveness. 
It consists of contradicting arguments the original 
author never made, and disregarding his own 
assessments of these arguments. Thus, after care¬ 
fully reviewing the evidence on genetic studies, 
and their relevance to the debate about black/ 
white differences in IQ, I come to the conclusion 
that no direct link has been established between 
the two, and that we cannot conclude from the 
one to the other. This is what the critics also say, 
of course; but you would in vain look for any 
acknowledgment of this agreement in their 
writings. The pretence is made throughout that 
I maintain exactly the opposite of what I actually 
said, and that the criticisms made by my oppo¬ 
nents are in some way novel and destructive of my 
point of view. This is of course good, unclean fun; 
it has little to do with impartial criticism and 
review. 

Ploy number four uses time-distortion to give 
the impression of inaccuracy in my writing. In 
pointing out that many people do not want to 
know the truth, 1 mentioned in my book the fact 
that the American Academy of Science had 
steadfastly refused to support enqqiry into the 
field of genetic black/white differences. My three 
critics manage to turn this into some form of 
paranoid delusion by saying that the committee 
which the Academy set up to consider the matter 
actually reported: “A majority of the committee 
has come to feel that the support and encoura^- 
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meat ipven to this (wid may be leas than the im> 
portance of the field justifi^...True, but as it 
happens the committee reported after my book 
bad been finished; even the most accurate of 
scientists can hardly be expected to prophesy 
what a sub-committee of whose existence be had 
no knowledge would report in the future! As it 
happens my critics actually fell into their own 
trap; the Academy accepted that part of the 
committee’s report stating that this field was of 
genuine scientific concern and interest, but re¬ 
fused to actually put up any money. The decision 


Cambridge, Mass. 

R ichard herrnstein keeps a list in his pocket of 
(di the complaints he has heard about the 
recent article he wrote for the Atlantic Monthly. 
Since then he has been anathematized by SDS, 
criticized by Faculty members here and at other 
universities, and denounced by publications on the 
Left and on the Right. He has been called a racist, 
a sexist, a fascist, a publicity seeker, and a shoddy 
scholar. 

Although a little taken aback by the reaction 
his article has provoked. Herrnstein remains 
undaunted. "I have a good 50 moments of doubt a 
day," he said discussing his theories last week. “But 
if you're asking would I change that article, no, 
there's nothing substantive I would change." 

The article, entitled simply says that a 

virtually hereditary meritocracy based on intellec¬ 
tual abilities will arise as contemporary political 
and social goals are realized. Herrnstein believes 
that our society is evolving distinct classes based on 
intelligence, and that the l.Q. gap between the upper 
and the lower classes is increasing. This belief is 
based on his conviction that intelligence is 80 per 
cent inheritable. 

In his own words, his theory "points to a future in 
which social classes not only continue, but become 
ever more solidly built on inborn differences." 
He says that as the social barriers of the past, such 
as race, religion, nationality, title and inherited 
wealth, are knocked down by liberal reforms, 
actual social mobility will be blocked by "innate 
human differences." 


Herrnstein has sharply differentiated his views 
from those of Arthur Jensen, the Berkeley psycho¬ 
logist with whom critics often associate him. Jensen, 
in a 120-page article in the Harvard Educational 
Review in 1969 said that the l.Q. gap between 
blacks and whites is largely genetically-rooted, 

“I think the parts of Jensen's article on racial 
differences might have been better left out," 
Herrnstein said. "There’s just not sufficient evidence 
to make the conclusions he did." 

"When I sent Jensen a copy of my manuscript 
before'it was published, he wrote me that I hadn't 


of the American Acad^y that research in tiiis 
area was “respectable” scientifically should be 
remembered; as we shall see, other critics decided 
that they did not consider the problem capable of 
scientific solution, and hence decided that my 
book was “political” rather than “scientific". 

Ploy number five is perhaps the best of aU; it 
consists of simply attributing to me opinions 
which are the exact opposite of what I said in my 
book. The article in the Sunday Times stated that 
I make “an indiscriminate attack on attempts to 
improve Negro education on the grounds that 

.hazards of the Academic Life 

included enough about racial differences. Then I 
wrote back to him, 'Ah, but you wrote too much'. " 

Herrnstein feels that the topic of genetics’ rela¬ 
tionship to intelligence has become academically 
"verboten" because of political considerations. 

On the first day of classes last Fall. SDS begem 
leaflettit^ outside Herrnstein’s Burr Lecture Hall 
classroom. A week later SDS escalated its tactics 
by taping signs on classroom walls and writing 
slogans on the blackboard which called Herrnstein 
a racist. On November 16, 30 students attempted to 
confront President Bok at his Massachusetts Hall 
office to demand that the University fire Herrnstein. 
Later in November, more than 100 Faculty mem¬ 
bers signed a statement, which appeared as an 
advertisement in The Crimson, supporting Herrn¬ 
stein's right to teach his theories and denouncing 
the SDS protests. The statement accused SDS of 
attacking Herrnstein personally through "false arid 
offensive placards, leaflets, picketing and threats to 
disrupt his classes." 

Herrnstein was born in New York in 1930, the 
only child of two Jewish Hungarian immigrants. He 
was brought up speaking Hungarian and didn't 
learn English until he went to .school. His parents 
were Bolsheviks, he said, and he has reacted 
against them. 

Politics has never been one of his great interests. 
"In college, after an abortive little flirtation with 
the local Marxists —/ decided 1 wasn’t very good 
political material." He did become involved in 
Henry Wallace’s campaign for the presidency in 
1948. "I was quite crushed when he didn’t win," he 
recalls. 

Another 20 years passed before he became politic¬ 
ally concerned again, this time with another un¬ 
successful presidential candidate, Eugene McCarthy. 
Herrnstein's fears reached a peak during the SDS 
National Convention Against Racism held here 
earlier this year. For the four days of the convention 
he and his family visited relatives in upstate New 
York. To safeguard his work, he removed all of his 
important papers from his office. He also left notes 
bi several places in his office to surprise anyone 
who broke in. Inside Ids filing cabinet he left a note 
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the subjects may be too stupid to ben^t from 
them.” Exactly the opposite is true. I argue most 
strongly in favour of discovering better ways of 
improving Negro education than those which 
have led to the failure of “Headstart” and other 
similar programmes, and I quote with approval 
Heber’s work as possibly leading to such improve¬ 
ments. Similarly, I am supposed to believe that 
“ghetto inhabitants may have ‘selected’ their own 
environment as a consequence of genetically de¬ 
termined low intelligence.” Of course no quota¬ 
tions are given to demonstrate that 1 do in fact 


which said. "What are you doing here?" Another 
note said, “There's a policeman behind you." 

The convention itself centered predictably on 
attacking the intelligence theories of Herrnstein, 
Berkeley geneticist Arthur Jensen and Stanford 
engineer and Nobel Prize-winner, William Shockley. 
It was orderly and caused no damage to the Univer¬ 
sity facilities used. Nonetheless, out of fear that 
the group might get out of hand. Harvard spent 
more than \5000 in extra security measures. 

SOS’s strongest protest against Herrnstein 
occurred shortly before the convention. On March 6, 
25 members of SDS noisily pursued Herrnstein for 
20 minutes after he left his lecture in Soc Sci 15. 
Two weeks later Herrnstein and Dean Whitlock 
filed charges with the Committee on Rights and 
Re.sponsibilities (CRR) against two of the 
demonstration‘s participants. 

The complaint against the two students alleged 
that they shouted and jeered at Herrnstein "in a 
loud, persistent, and sustained fashion, using 
epithets such as ‘racist’ and ‘fascist’ and accusing 
him of various atrocities." After three weeks of 
deadlocked discussion, the CRR was unable to 
reach a verdict and acquitted both students. 

Although Herrnstein maintained he was not 
disheartened by the CRR’s verdict, he said that he 
found some news of the week before much more 
gratifying. On April 12, Bok publicly warned that 
the anti-Herrnstein protests had serious effects 
beyond the well-bemg of one professor. SDS’s 
protests are threatening to make scholars "turn to 
more placid subjects where risks are not involved. ’’ 

Herrmtein’s primary fear is not that SDS will 
harm him personally or give him a bad reputation 
professionally. He is more afraid of the effect the 
protests will have on his colleagues in the Faculty 
here and in other universities. He appears to see 
himself as somewhat of a hero for academic freedom. 
"The attacks on me have not bothered me personally. 
What bothers me is this: something has happened 
at Harvard this year that makes it hazardous for a 
professor to teach certain kinds of views." 

The Harvard Crimson 
(1972 Commencement Issue) 


hold such absurd views, which go counter to 
anything I believe. Invention is the mother of 
distortion. 

These nvs ploys ensure that the reader will be 
unable to see what the writer did in fact say, how 
what he says agrees with expert opinion, or what 
consequences follow from it; he will instead be 
told a number of things the writer never said, 
and would actually oppose most strongly. To 
have achieved all this in the space of a single 
newspaper article suggests that the authors might 
confidently expect to receive a Pulitzer Prize for 
outstanding service to the cause of imagination— 
there is here none of that subservience to fact 
which so many literary figures lament nowadays. 

In contrast to these curioi» outpourings of 
fancy by three London journalists having no 
expert knowledge of any of the disciplines in¬ 
volved in the discussion, there is the review of my 
book, published in the same paper, and written 
by a very eminent geneticist. Professor C. D. 
Darlington. Here, one might think, technical 
criticisms would come thick and fast; no sudt 
thing. The expert approved; it was the journalists 
who did not. Similarly, Sir Cyril Burt, perhaps 
the leading expert on intelligence-testing in the 
world, approved the book; it was journalists 
who dissented. Thus we seem to live in a rather 
topsy-turvy world, where expositions of scien¬ 
tific facts are criticised by journalists as not 
being factual, while the experts have no such 
complaints. Trial by joiunalism has been added 
to the usual pitfalls of scientific popularisation; 
and it is difficult to gainsay one’s impression 
that these journalistic criticisms are provoked 
more by political than by scientific objections. 

W HAT I HAVE DESCRIBED in relation to the 
Sunday Times was recapitulated in so many 
papers that repetition would become wearying. 
Let me go on instead to the efforts made by 
Television to put this debate “in focus”. 

The B.B.C. was arranging a series of Contro¬ 
versy programmes, in which one scientist, pro¬ 
posing some unpopular fact or argument, was 
opposed by half-a-dozen colleagues who listened 
to a half-hour presentation of his case, and then 
argued the matter with him. The whole pro¬ 
gramme was filmed before an audience of some 
3CX) persons who had volunteered to attend 
(mostly students). The confrontations took place 
in the main lecture hall of tlie Royal Institution, 
famous as the place where Davy and Faraday 
held Victorian London spell-bound by thdr 
popular lectures on science. The talks were 
illustrated, diagrams and other visual aids being 
projected on the wall behind the speaker. Among 
the talkers were Sir Ernst Chain, Dr Edward 
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Teilcr, and Professor B. F. Skinner; my own IQ 
Argument was one of this series. On the seats 
reserved for the “opposition” (whose duty pre¬ 
sumably it was to oppose) were three well-known 
geneticists, one psychologist, one sociologist, and 
one economist who had written on education. 
The sociologist was as well known for his Left 
wing political opinions as for his sociology; 
the psychologist was quite unknown to me, and 
as his only comment seemed to be that he was 
more interested in things other than the issue in 
question his presence remained something of a 
mystery to me. The economist-educationalist 
again was a Left pundit, with no background 
knowledge of either genetics or psychology. The 
audience, when I came out to begin my talk, was 
mostly young, with only a sprinkling of middle- 
aged or older faces; there was also an un- 
mistakeable group of some 30 or so coloured 
students, sitting together and not looking loo 
pleased with the whole affair. 

Actually these recordings are quite complex 
affairs. In order to show the glorified slides on 
the screen you have to move to predetermined 
places, and “cue in” the cameraman by saying a 
pre-arranged sentence; this has to be fitted into 
your talk pretty accurately; you cannot, of course, 
read your speech, as this is said to go down very 
badly on television. Furthermore, the B.B.C. were 
trying out a new method of slide presentation, in 
which the screen behind the lecturer remained 
vacant and slightly blue in tint. The diagram or 
incture was superimposed electronically and 
appeared as if it were on the screen when you 
saw the whole thing on the television, but not 
when you were in the actual lecture theatre; this 
means you had to point to details on the screen 
bdiind you which were not actually there. (The 
reason for all this was at the time explained to 
me, but escapes me now.) Anyway, I was pretty 
busy concentrating on my performance, and had 
little time to give to the audience. I was allowed to 
go on for about eight minutes; then the coloured 
group of students began to interrupt, chant 
slogans, and shout insults. This brought pro¬ 
ceedings to a halt, and 1 sat down in my chair, 
curious to see how the chairman would deal with 
the situation. (The discussion was not transmitted 
live, so most of the interruption could be—and 
was—edited out later.) The chairman, a very 
famous scientist, asked for silence, and tried to 
reason with the dissidents; he did not get very 

•He suggested that in calculating our 80%/20% 
ratio of Heredity vs. Environment, Jensen and I had 
omitted to take into account homogamy, i.e. the 
tendency of intelligent men to marry intelligent women. 
Of course we had not made such an elementary 
mistake, and if he had looked carefully at Jensen’s 
book or mine, he would have seen that this was not so. 


ffu:. The students complained that intelligenoe 
measurement was all nonsense anyway; sug^ted 
it was all a conspiracy to keep blacks down; 
argued that it was wrong that I, and not they, was 
afforded the privilege of addressing the audience 
—^in fact, apart from choruses of chants and 
shouts, they kept at it in this way for about a 
quartcr-of-an-hour. Finally the B.B.C. producer 
came to the rescue. He told them that there were 
six critics who would argue against me anyway; 
and he finally agreed that two of their numt^ 
would be allowed to join the “official” aitics 
and give their opinions later on. He asked for 
students of social science to come forward, but 
apparently there were none. He finally had to 
m^e do with one who claimed to be a student of 
mathematics, and another one whose provenance 
remained obscure. I was then allowed to continue, 
and managed to finish with only a few further 
interruptions. The rest of the audience seemed to 
get rather impatient with the protesters, but thdr 
attempts to get the talk moving again could not 
succeed, of course; one person shouting can keep 
300 others from hearing the lecture. 

Then it was the turn of the critics. The three 
geneticists had their say, and on the whole 
behaved in a rather academic fashion, making 
comments which in form and substance could be 
regarded as reasonable statements. Even they, 
though, fell into the trap which had been set by 
the veiy form of the programme. A programme 
which is entitled Controversy suggests that. 
you should controvert, and when you agree with 
the speaker on 99% of what he has said, then you 
must make the most you can of the remaining 1 % 
—^preferably without mentioning the 99% 
agreement. This of course gives entirely the 
wrong impression—^look how these “experts” 
disagree! Strictly speaking what the geneticists 
said was irrelevant to my talk, in so far as their 
comments were factually correct; they took up 
esoteric points from my book, which I had not 
mentioned in the talk, and made criticisms with 
which 1 would often have tended to agree myself. 
Only one made a really critical comment that 
was relevant; unfortunately he was wrong on a 
matter of fact.® To their honour let me say that 
all three seemed somewhat unhappy with the 
whole set-up, and seemed to realise that it put 
them in a somewhat false position. 


The other three behaved in a different manner, 
leaving academic argument and reason behind, 
and adopting rather the methods of the hustings. 
Not for them quiet, peaceful disaission, aimed at 
understanding and rectification of error, if any— 
they preferred inflammatory political speeches, to 
the huge delight of the auffience (or at least one 
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part of it). These speeches proved, if such proof 
were needed, that none of them understood the 
genetic arguments involved; this did not prevent 
them from accusing me of presenting “shoddy” 
experiments, or from stating that the whole 
problem was “pseudo-scientific”—presumably 
they had not yet heard of the Academy of Sciences 
sub-committee, made up of the world’s foremost 
experts, which has come to the conclusion that it 
was certainly worthy of scientific investigation. 
The reader will not be surprised that not one of 
the participants dealt with my main arguments in 
favour of the genetic hypothesis; in this they 
followed the lead of the Sunday Times to a man. 

What was intriguing for me, as a psychologist, 
was the emotional force behind the speeches. 
These people were clearly consumed w'ith anger, 
giving vent to a passion which seemed quite 
inappropriate to the occasion. Occasionally, this 
passion made them quite incoherent I could only 
sit and wonder. 

Then it was the turn of the two coloured stu¬ 
dents who had been elected to represent the 
interrupters. What they said was, unfortunately, 
almost pure nonsense; one argument, however, 
should be preserved in order to give an idea of 
the Alice-in-Wonderland atmosphere they cre¬ 
ated. The “mathematician” stated that he had a 
perfectly logical argument to show that the notion 
of the IQ was absurd. Take God, he said. God 
has always existed; therefore his chronological 
age is infinity. But God is also all-wise; conse¬ 
quently his mental age is infinity. Now the IQ 
is the ratio of mental age over c hronological age; 
infinity over infinity is zero, therefore God’s IQ 
is zero, which is nonsense. Ergo, the notion of the 
IQ is nonsense. (The notion that infinity divided 
by infinity is zero is new to me; perhaps this is 
part of the “new mathematics” our children arc 
being taught at school.) 

Finally, the programme came to a merciful 
close, after I had had a chance to have a last say— 
in which I pointed out that no one had really 
contradicted the evidence on which 1 had based 
my argument: all that the critics had done was to 
argue about side-issues which were largely irrele¬ 
vant. I retired to the “thinking and preparation 
room” which is set aside for lecturers to gather 
their thouglits, and there I found a very massive, 
calm and quiet policeman who had been sum¬ 
moned during the interruption, just in case tilings 
got out of hand. “One policeman against 300 
students” I thought vaguely, but he obviously did 
not seem worried by the odds. Anyway, the whole 
thing passed off fairly peacefully, which is more 
than one can say would have happened in 
America, judging by Professor Jensen’s experi¬ 
ences. 


HAVE NOW DEALT WITH thc reactions*of 
the newspapers, and with a television debate; 
let me conclude with an account of the reactions 
of students to invited lectures I gave at thc 
Universities of Birmingham and Leicester. 

The theme of the first was the contribution 
which psychology could make to our political 
life. Before it started, a group of students dis¬ 
tributed a 4-page, single-spaced duplicated leaflet 
entitled “Seek Truth to Serve People”. The 
theme was set in the heading: “Denounce 

FASCIST F.YSENCK, INTELLECTUAL PROSTITUTE PRO¬ 
MOTING UNSCIENTIFIC AND ANTI-PEOPLE IDEAS IN 

THE SERVICE OF imperiai.tsm!” The first paragraph 
will give a taste of the sweet reasonableness and 
the academic flavour of this broadsheet: 

In an act of open provocation against thc working 
people and all progressive honest scientists, a 
fascist and intellectual prostitute, parading as a 
“professor of psychology", is coming to Birmingham 
University on 16 November. The progressive 
Intellectuals’ Study Group (Birmingham) condemns 
the visit of H. J. Eysenck to Birmingham to promote 
himself and anti-people and unscientific ideas in the 
service of imperialism. 

The broadsheet went on in this style (if that be 
the right term), issuing in priceless sentences 
such as: 

Wildly dreaming that the bourgeoisie will continue 
sucking the blood of the people forever, Eysenck 
does propaganda for the practical mca.surcs whereby 
thc bourgeoisie can further manipulate ttie people. 

Having thus introduced me to the audience, the 
writers continue their characterisation: 

Eysenck is one of a band of sold-out careerists who 
are parading as writers, scientists, scholars, etc. 
They have come forward to prostitute themselves 
in the service of imperialism. Through the pro¬ 
motion of un.scicntific and anti-people ideas they 
‘ aie creating the ideological basis for the develop¬ 
ment of fascism. 

Fortunately, help is at hand. Admittedly, “the 
fascist ideas will not collapse of themselves.” 
But never fear; “they will be smashed if we (/) 
put Mao Tsc-lung thought in command of 
everything, (2) rely on the people and release 
their revolutionary initiative.” So now we know. 

At Ixicester I was speaking about “Thc 
Inequality of Man.” Even though I had to coti- 
petc with no less a group than I.ed Zeppelin, 
the hall was crowded. I was told that the “New 
Left” groups in Leicester had protested wildly 
against my being allowed to come and “make 
propaganda for my racist ideas”; as it happened 
I did not deal with race at all in my talk. This 
rather discomfited the large Conununist con¬ 
tingent, but at the end their spokesman (or rather 
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9/oihan) managed to get out of dds impasse in a 
truly inimitable fashion. 

“I protest,” she cried, “against this fascist 
imperialist Eysenck coming here, and not even 
having the courage to put before us bis racist 
ideas about the inferiority of coloured people!” 
To do them justice, even the more Left-wing 
students laughed at this turn-about, and the 
evening proceeded to its normal conclusion. 


However RroicuLous some of these “militant” 
English students may have appeared, they never 
for one moment indulged in, or even threatened, 
violence. In this they were very dilferent from the 
American students Arthur Jensen had to contend 
with. Nor did they camp outside my door, as 
they did in his case, with a placard saying 
“Racist." And never were my classes broken up, 
as has happened regularly to his. There is 
obviously a rather more healthy libcral-demo- 
ciatic climate in England at the moment than in 
the U.S.A. This is very apparent when we con¬ 
sider the action of SDS in trying to prevent U.S. 
booksellers from stocking the book, and the 
American distributors from distributing it. They 
published a news-sheet under the title: World 


Publishers Spread EynNOC’s “New** IUcial 
Theories. In this they argued that Jensen, 
Eysenck, Heimstein, and Shockjey “are attempt¬ 
ing to pose pure and simple racism as ‘respectable’ 
intellectual viewpoint, just as was popular 100 
years ago.” Apparently “the ruling class loves to 
have these ideas spread: Nixon has made Jensen’s 
paper required reading for all top gov’t officials 
and cabinet members!” (If they believe that, 
they’ll believe anything.) The pamphlet ends with 
the exhortation: “Join with us to picket, petition 
and pressure World Publishers to drop distribu¬ 
tion of this book!” And indeed, many, students 
did just that, going into bookstores and threat¬ 
ening the booksellers with violence if they dared 
to stock or exhibit the book. They also broke up 
the classes of academics who dared to review the 
book—which is really going at least one step 
beyond anything that had happened to Professor 
Jensen. Here, more than in England, you get the 
real whiff of what Professor Jurgen Habermas 
has called “Left-Fascism.” This is the hard and 
true style I recognise so well from the days when 
I was arguing with, and being shouted down by, 
brown- and black-shirted Nazi supporters in pre- 
and post-Hitler Berlin. In my book on The 
Psychology of Politics (1945) 1 argued that 


.Resolution on Scientific Freedom 


T he history of civilization shows many 
periods when scientific research or teaching was 
censured, punished, or suppressed for non-.’icientific 
reasons, usually for seeming to contradict some 
religious or political belief. Well-known scientist 
victims include: Galileo in orthodox Italy; Darwin, 
in Victorian England; Einstein, in Hitler's Germany; 
andMendelian biologists, in Stalin's Ratsia. 

Today, a similar suppression, censure, punish¬ 
ment, and defamation are being applied against 
.scientists who emphasize the role of heredity in 
human behavior. Published positions are often mis¬ 
quoted and misrepresented; emotional appeals 
replace scientific rea.soning; arguments are directed 
against the man rather than against the evidence 
(e.g., a scientist is called 'fascist”, and his argu¬ 
ments are ignored). 

A large number of attacks came from non¬ 
scientists, or even anti-scientists, among the political 
militants on campus. Other attackers include 
academics committed to environmentalism in their 
explanation of almost all human differences And a 
large number of scientists, who have studied the 
evidence and are persuaded of the great role played 
by heredity in human behavior, are silent, neither 
expressing their beliefs clearly in public, nor rallying 
strongly to the defense of their more outspoken 
colleagues. 

The results are seen in the present academy; it 
is viiiftally heresy to express a hereditarian view, or 


to recommend further study oj the biological bases 
of behavior. A kind of orthodox environmentalmn 
dominates the liberal academy, and strongly 
inhibits teachers, researchers, and scholars from 
turning to biological explanations or efforts. 

Now, THEREFORE, WE THE UNDERSIGNED SCIENTISTS 
from a variety of fields, declare the following beliefs 
and principles; 

(1) We have investigated much evidence con¬ 
cerning the possible role of inheritance in human 
abilities and behaviors, and we believe such 
hereditary influences are very strong. 

(2) We wi.sh strongly to encourage research 
into the biological and hereditary bases of 
behavior, as a major complement to the en¬ 
vironmental efforts at explanation, 

(3) We strongly defend the right, and empha¬ 
size the scholarly duty, of the teacher to discuss 
hereditary influences on behavior, in appropriate 
settings and with responsible scholarship, 

(4) We deplore the evasion of hereditary reason¬ 
ing in current textbooks, and the failure to give 
responsible weight to heredity in disciplines such 
as sociology, social psychology, social anthro¬ 
pology, educational psychology, psychological 
measurement, and many others. 

(5) We call upon liberal academics—upon faculty 
senates, upon professional and learned societies, 
upon the American Association of University 
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political attitudes were not organised around a 
single Left*Right continuum, but existed in a two- 
dimensional framework; in addition to the 
Radical-Conservative axis there was also a Tough- 
minded vs. Tender-minded axis. In this framework, 
fascists were Right-wing Tough-minded, and 
communists Left-wing Tough-minded. I also 
foimd that Tough-minded people from Right and 
Left shared certain personality traits, such as 
aggressiveness, violence, and mental rigidity. 1 
had not quite expected to be exposed to the 
proof of the correctness of my diagnosis by the 
reactions to my own words. 


E nough of these personal reminiscences. 

What sort of a general conclusion can one 
draw from these odd and variegated facts, and 
why do I feel that their impact is tragic? Perhaps 
1 may put my standpoint in this way. 

We are faced with an unprecedented series of 
problems, each of gigantic and potentially 
disastrous proportions. Pollution is one; over¬ 
population is another; racial strife is a third. 
We clearly do not know how to deal with these 
problems; not only do we not know the right 
answers, we hardly know what proper questions 


Professors, upon the American Civil Liberties 
• Union, upon the University Centres for Rational 
Alternatives, upon presidents and boards of 
trustees, upon departments of science, and upon 
the editors of scholarly journals—to insist upon 
the openness of social .science to the well-grounded 
claims of bio-behavioral reasoning, and to 
protect vigilantly any qualified faculty members 
who responsibly teach, research, or publish con¬ 
cerning such reasoning. 

We so urge because as scientists we believe that 
human problems may best be remedied by increased 
human knowledge, and that such increases in 
knowledge lead much more probably to the enhance¬ 
ment of human happiness, than to the opposite. 

Signed by 50 eminent scientists, among them: 
Francis H. C. Crick, Nobel Prize-winner, Labora¬ 
tory of Molecular Biology, Cambridge University; 
Jacques Monod, Nobel Prize-winner, Inst it ut 
Pasteur, College de France; H. J. Eysenck, Profes¬ 
sor of Psychology, ln.stitute of Psychiatry, Univer¬ 
sity of Loruion; Arthur R. Jensen. Professor of 
Educational Psychology, University of California; 
Richard Herrnstein, Professor of Psvehology, 
Harvard University; C. D. Darlington, Professor of 
Botany, Oxford University; John C. Kendrew, 
Nobel Prize-winner, Laboratory of Molecular 
Biology, Cambridge University. 


to ask. In such a perilous situation, it beho^ 
us to heed Sir Francis Bacon’s wise words; “If 
a man will begin with certainties, he shall end in 
doubt; but if he will be content to b^n with 

doubts, he shall end in certainties_’’ Looking 

at the racial problem, we should begin with self¬ 
questioning doubt—can we observe any important 
and relevant differences between races? Can we 
attribute these to genetic or enviromnental 
causes? Can we do anything about reducing or 
abolishing them? No one knows for sure, and our 
best way is obviously that of critical and cautious 
experimentation. My book constituted an attempt 
to siuvey what was factually known about such 
problems, and to suggest what conclusions, if 
any, could be drawn from the facts. I also 
attempted to suggest further experiments which 
might throw light on these intricate and difficult 
problems. My feeble efforts were greeted with 
scorn by those who already knew the answers— 
of course there are no races, of course blacks are 
as bright as whites, of course any putative differ¬ 
ences are due to environmental factors. And, of 
course, anyone who dares to doubt these truths 
must be a fascist, seduced by the establishment 
into utter intellectual prostitution. No attempt 
here to argue the case, or to deal with the facts— 
this would be “bourgeois objectivity” which 
Stalin already condemned as counter-revolution¬ 
ary (and which Hitler condemned as “Semitic”— 
he preferred to think with “blood and iron”). And, 
to be sure, if we know the truth—presumably 
through Marxological revelation—then the end 
justifies the means: bum books, boycott pub¬ 
lishers and book-sellers, break up meetings, 
threaten and persecute those who dare disagree 
with you. Force, not reason, becomes the measur¬ 
ing-rod of truth. This was the psychology of the 
fascists under whose rule 1 grew up in Germany; 
it has been taken over holus-bolus by the scattered 
troops of the “New Left.” Is it any wonder that, 
to'me at least (but 1 am not alone here) they 
appear nothing but left-wing fascists, sharing 
with Hitler their creed of unreason, intolerance, 
and veneration of force? 

In my view, it bodes evil for our society that 
these attitudes should be found among students, 
i.c. among those who have been selected specially 
for their intellectual ability, and who have been 
trained (or should have been trained) In the use 
of reason. If the best that such people can do, in 
reply to the facts I had gathered and the argu¬ 
ments I had put forward, is to call the book 
“racist” and to advocate that all w6uld be well 
if only we “put Mao Tse-tung thought in com¬ 
mand of everything”, then God help the next 
generation! One docs not expect everyone to 
agree with one, but one does expect from 
University students that they should read a book 
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carefully before condemning it, that they should 
formulate some sort of a thoughtful answer to 
the facts and arguments contained therein, and 
that they should with some personal pride desist 
from the most vulgar sort of argumentum ad 
hominem. Equally the task of newspapers, 
particularly so-called “quality newspapers”, is 
surely to put before their readers reliable informa¬ 
tion concerning recent developments in research. 
What is it but an abdication of responsibility to 
retire into silence, for fear of trouble (like the 
New York Times) or to misrepresent completely 
tlte arguments actually advanced (like the 
Sunday Times)'! 

The rot has set in, and it has done so more 
insidiously than is generally realised. In the face 
of campaigns of violence, hatred and persecution 
many scholars have begun to mind their p's and 
q's, and dot their i’s and cross their r’s; that is 
to say, withdraw from acknowledging their real 
views and opinions publicly. Both Professor 
Arthur Jensen and I have talked to eminent 
geneticists and psychologists who—in private— 
agiecd with our views, but refused to be quoted 
publicly, for fear of repercussions. Worse than 
that. Some have in public said things which in 
private they would repudiate, and did in fact 
repudiate. This can easily be done, even without 
stating an obvious falsehood; you need perhaps 
to be a professor to see through the academic 
trick. Thus Jensen and I have stated that the 
contribution of heredity to TQ differences is about 
80%; a geneticist could easily stand up in public, 
to general applause, and say that he did not agree 
with that figure, and doubted that it was mean¬ 
ingful. When you talk with him in private, you 
discover that all he means is that no such precise 
figure as “80%” can be given, and that any figure 
is meaningful only when a population is specified 
—both points which Jensen and 1 stressed 
particularly, and which are indeed obvious to any 
scientist. Thus complete agreement is apparently 
turned into violent disagreement, which is then 
widely publicised by those who oppose all 
scientific investigation of these problems. In 
science it is always possible to argue that “Not 
enough is known to come to any definite 
conclusion”, and that “More data are required 
before one can commit oneself.” This is always 
safe; and when you don’t like someone’s con¬ 
clusions, these phrases, rolling trippingly off the 
tongue, will not only get you off the hook, but 
will also mark you as a careful, conscientious 
scholar. On these grounds you might just as well 
say that the evidence is not yet completely 
condusive about the heliocentric theory of 
CopOTnicus, and that you are prudently reserving 
, juti^ent. To be sure, one should not be too 


hasty to proclaim as fact what is stiU surmise, 
and neither Jensen nor I has ever said that the 
considerable evidence that has been gathered 
was conclusive. Nevertheless, there comes a point 
where many different types of investigation point 
to a particular conclusion, and this agreement 
should be noted and pointed out. Scientific 
conclusions are never certain. To state that our 
provisional statements about race and intelligence 
are not known to be certainly true is to say noth¬ 
ing but that they reflect a continuing scientific 
investigation, rather than some final divine 
inspiration. 

But what good can the publication of such 
books as The IQ Argument do? Many well- 
meaning people, far removed from the icono¬ 
clastic Left, have asked me this question. Tlie 
answer is very simple. We wish to help the 
various disadvantaged groups, be they blacks, 
poor whites. Red Indians, or whomever. The 
problem is to know just how this can best be 
done, and the answer to this question is not 
obvious, but demands knowledge. “Head-Start” 
and other programmes were put into effect 
because many sociologists and educationists 
thought that through these means the scholastic 
achievement, and even the IQ, of deprived child¬ 
ren could be raised. We now know that this hope 
was doomed to disappointment. Action not based 
on knowledge is futile, and may well be counter¬ 
productive. Take as a simple example the argu¬ 
ment, heard so frequently, that school classes are, 
too large, and that we should aim to have smaller 
numbers of children in each class. This sounds 
fine, and is accepted by most people as simple 
common sense; yet the facts do not bear out the 
underlying assumptions. There are four large- 
scale studies, comparing the scholastic achieve¬ 
ments of children taught in large and in relatively 
smaller classes. Careful attention was given to 
equating the background and socio-economic 
status of the children in these groups. In every 
case, the children in the larger classes did in fact 
better than those in the smaller classes; the 
differences were not very marked, but all were in 
the same direction. If we therefore spent large 
amounts of money on reducing the size of our 
classes, the outcome might be to make thir s 
worse, rather than better. This is not to say t.,ai 
we should do nothing. It is simply to argue that 
we must first do our homework before we 
plunge in and spend untold millions. Research 
must come before action; common sense, 
unfortunately, does not have all the solutions. 
The IQ Argument set out some of the facts we 
know, and suggested further research that ought 
to be done; it also pointed out some direc*ions 
in which we ought to look for ways and means 
of helping the poor and the dull. If this be judged 
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small beer compared to the heady draughts of 
Left wine and Maoist spirits, at least it has the 
advantage of being based on fact and reasoned 
argument. Perhaps these will indeed be judged 
as intellectual advantages by those not yet 
engulfed in the enthusiasms of a rigid pseudo¬ 
progressive ideology. ^ 

This, then, is the trahison des ctercs of which I 
make complaint: that both students and their 
elders and betters have begun to play a child’s 
game of goodies and baddies, in which a man’s 
work is judged, not in terms of its scientific con¬ 
tent, or on any rational, empirical basis, but in 
terms of whether it agrees with the critic’s pre¬ 
conceptions. 

And my suggestion for the future is that which 
Sir Francis Bacon gave centuries ago in The 
Advancement of Learning: 

To have the true testimonies of learning to be better 
heard, without the interruption of tacit objection, 
1 think good to deliver it from the discredits and 
disgraces it hatli received, all from ignorance; but 
ignotance severally disguised; appearing sometimes 
in the zeal and jcaJousy of divines; sometimes in the 
severity and ai romance of politiques; and sometimes 
in the eiTors and imperfections of learned men 
themselves.... ’. 
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LETTERS 


On Randall Jarrell 

I WANT to make a couple of objections to Douglas 
Dunn’s sympathetic piece [“An AflFable Misery,’’ 
ENCOUNTtii, October]. 

James Dickey is not really an “Adversary” of 
Jarrell’s. His article is an advocate for the prosecu¬ 
tion, advocate for the defence, debate. Since both 
sides are argued forcibly, it is dillicult to tell what 
Didcey means. He himself told me that he wished his 
praise to surmount difficulties. He was a poet 
particularly admired by Jarrell at the end of his life. 

“For Lowell, Jarrell was the most heartbreaking poet 
of his generation. One wonders if Lowell was getting 
bis own back.’’ (This is worse in context; I am classi¬ 
fied loosely with Donald Hall and the outrii^t 
dcnigralors.) 

Douglas Dunn is having his joke and probably 
meant no iruury, but hi.s statement could be taken as 
suggesting that 1 was slandering my friend in the 
guise of a compliment. Long ago, Steplien Spender 
commented that “heartbreaking” wasn’t a particu¬ 
larly good thing for a poet to be; he didn’t hint that 
1 was making a secret slur. I feel guilty of confusing. 
My piece on Jarrell was written a few weeks after his 
sudden, and to us unimaginable, death. This was 
heartbreaking, his life stopped at its height. His poems 
are heartbreaking in a tragic but not pathetic way, are 
like those of Rilke, Hardy and Montale. I cannot 
think of a better talent for a poet to have—Randall, 
however, had a thousand others. 

RoBEur Lowell 

Maidstone, Kent 


Sufism & Pseudo-Sufism 

In this age of instant eolfee and pre-packed fish- 
fingers it is perhaps naive to be exaspciated by syn¬ 
thetic philosophy and rcconsliluted mysticism. Yet 
Doris Lessing's review of Idrics Shah’s latest book 
[Encounter, August] calls for some kind of deflation. 
She is indeed a true disciple of her mentor; all the 
Shah hallmarks are there—half-truth, irrelevancy, 
double-think, misquotation, and invention. A few 
examples; on page 61 she oflers what purports to be a 
quotation from E, G, Browne’s Literary Hiitory of 
Persia on the subject of the 10th-century ascetic and 
mystic Hallaj. Now of course Browne devoted much 
space to this important figure, but the pas.sagc quoted 
by Doris Lessing appears nowhere in his book. Still, 
this kind of thing appears to be characteristic of 
Idries Shah’s followers. Robert Graves, in the intro¬ 
duction to his versification of a selection of Omar 
Khayyam’s quatrains, played an exactly parallel tridc 
on the unfortunate Professor Browne. 

Another example is Doris Lessing’s reference to 
“Jan Fishan Khan.” Oddly enough, there was a 19th- 
oentuiy figure who bore this title; he was Idrics Shah’s 
great-great-granifather. But, far from being a Sufi 
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teacher, he was the buccaneering leader of a troop of 
Afghan horse who fought for the British during the 
First Afghan War, was ocpelled ^Ith them in 1842, and 
settled down in India with the British>awarded title of 
Jan Fishan Khan (the Zealot). In 1857 he assisted the 
British once again at tlic siege of Delhi, an action that 
netted him a handsome estate at Sardhana (which his 
descendants later dissipated through mismanagement). 
Sir John Kcya tells the following story: 

Jan Fishan Khan, with his horsemen, did gallant 
service. Flushed with the excitement of battle, the 
Afghan chief is said to have declared that another 
such day would make him a Christian. (Kaye, His¬ 
tory of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. II, p. 145n.) 

An amiable ruffian, but hardly a Sufi! 

It is perhaps no coincidence that his latest descen¬ 
dants, having thus misrepresented their forbear, should 
have inflated their offence by attaching his title to yet 
another invention—the “A.D. 1153 manuscript” of 
Omar Khayyam’s ruba'lyat, many times exposed as 
imaginary and most recently by J. C. E. Bowen in the 
Listener of 3 August. But no doubt we shall be told 
that reality and existence, truth and fact, may have 


whatever meaning the “true Sufi” chooses to put on 
them. 


Doris Lessino’s gift for “double-think” finds its 
best expression in her remarks about oriental studies. 
She b^ns by alleging that there is “hostility” 
towards Sufism “from the academics who have made 
orientalism their property.” She then, by a neat 
juxtaposition, contrives to imply some connection 
between this alleged hostility and the persecution as 
heretics of certain Islamic mystics. 

The argument falls down at every stage. It is cer¬ 
tainly the case that early heretics in Islam were 
savagely persecuted, as heretics have been persecuted 
everywhere; but Sufism in due course became a highly 
respected part of orthodox Islam, and great Sufis like 
Sana’i, Rumi, Hafiz and Jami were widely revered in 
their lifetime. Secondly, Western orientalists, so far 
from being inimical to Sufism, have provided the main 
channel through which Sufi learning (in the true 
sense) has during the past two or three centuries 
reached the Western world. The influence of Islam on 
the West, which Doris Lessing apparently thinks is a 


** Wailing for our 


I HAVE BEEN Wondering, in contemplation of 
the massacre at Munich, how long it will be 
before someone suggests that it was all arranged by 
the Israelis in order to gain sympathy for their cause 
and to cast obloquy on the Arabs, before a like- 
minded thinker declares that the action, though of 
course regrettable, was nevertheless very under¬ 
standable in view of the plight of the Palestinian 
Arabs, before there are protests against the way in 
which the newspapers and television have been 
referring to those responsible for planning and carry¬ 
ing out the raid as "terrorists", before they begin to 
be referred to as "freedom fighters", before voices 
are heard insisting that the Arabs never meant to 
harm any of the Israelis, who brought everything on 
themselves, and before the whole lot get together to 
point out that the incident shows conclusively that all 
the Germans—or to be absolutely precise alt the 
West Germans—are irreconcilable Nazis and gross 
materialists to boot, and that it would never have 
happened if the Olympiad had been held in East 
Berlin. My guess in each case is; not long. 

This may seem a somewhat parochial view of events 
so terrible and traumatic. / do not think it is. The 
alternative before me is to join in the general horror 
and condemnation of the outrage, hut I see no point 
in doing that, for there is nothing I can add, and no 
special view I can offer, to support an attitude as 
natural ai the attitu^ that what the terrorists did in 
Munich was wrong. The sm is bright, but we do not 
tell each other that the sm is bright; we take it for 
granted that the brightness of the sun is part of the 
received opinion of those among whom we move, and 
content ourselves, when the sm is discussed, with 


pointing out peripherally that we have forgotten our 
sunglasses or are particularly subject to freckles in 
the summer. 

But what if we met people who denied that the sm 
was bright, and argued that it was, on the contrary, 
dark? Or that, although it was bright, the moon was 
very much brighter? Then, surely, we would realize * 
that what we should concern ourselves with, and that 
.speedily, was not the mdoubted brightne.ss of the sm, 
but the mental processes of those who argued in such 
a fashion. 

Such, roughly, is the situation we find ourselves 
in today. The situation, of course, has not arisen 
because of what happened at Mmich; it existed 
before. But the Mmich events have thrown a con¬ 
centrated light upon it. And what is revealed in that 
light is the perversion of thought and of moral feeling 
that has gradually brought us —via the kind of 
things that have been said in similar contexts by the 
people of the kind I have mentioned—to a point at 
which condonation in Britain of the Mmich killings, 
once inconceivable, will be not only conceived but 
actually brought to birth. 

Perversion of thought is inseparable from per¬ 
version of language: strangely, it is the perversion of 
language that comes first. George Orwell, and before 
him Karl Kraus, pointed out this truth, and it is 
high time that we were reminded of it. When 
totalitarian dictatorships are called People's 
Democracies, not only by those in charge of them 
but by those who live in freedom, when subjugated 
nations are said to be liberated, and those striving to 
subjugate nations still free are called liberators, the 
process has begm; it is continued when obscenity is 
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biand'Oew cUscovery, has been discussed and expoun¬ 
ded for at least as long. 

That this knowledge is only just beginning to filter 
into the mote rarified levels of our intellectual estab¬ 
lishment is scarcely the fault of the orientalists. 
Orientalism is not, as Doris Lessing with fine incon¬ 
sistency would have us believe, the Cinderella of the 
learned world. The 1%7 Directory of British Orien¬ 
talists contains some five hundnd names, and the 
number is steadily growing. The idea that orientalists 
ddiberately exclude would-be students out of jealousy 
is comic; departments of Oriental Studies exist in the 
universities precisely for the purpose of encouraging 
public interest in the subject. 

Naturally there is infighting amongst orientalists as 
amongst any other academics, and even (dare I say 
it?) amongst poets and novelists. But I cannot con¬ 
gratulate Doris Lessing on her gall in calling in 
support of her ca.se a quotation, tom out of context, 
from the late Professor A. J. Arberry, whose vast 
knowledge of Sufism did not save him from ignorant 
and vicious attack by another member of Mrs. 
Lessing’s group, Idrics Shah’s brother. In any case 
what Professor Arberry was protesting against was 


sound sdiolarship that is encouraged by me uoppy 
and superficial methods of Idries Shah and his fol¬ 
lowers. 


But of course what really riles Doris Leasing 
about orientalists is their failure to succumb to Idries 
Shah’s charm. Orientalists did not “ignore” Idries 
Shah’s book The Sufis. But those who like the present 
writer read it through to the end, hoping to add to 
their knowledge of this important subject, found 
nothing but a sludge of childish platitudes. His later 
“works” have done nothing to improve the picture. 
If Idries Shah’s adherents were to read even one other 
book on Sufism—by Henry Corbin, for instance, or 
R. A. Nicholson, A. J. Arberry, Louis Massignoo, 
Cyprian Rice, Margaret Smith, G. C. Anawati or 
Alessandro Bausani, to mention only writers in 
European languages—they might have their eyes 
opened rather abruptly. Better still, they could refer 
direct to the original works of the Sufi masters. But 
that, of course, would involve the study of Persian and 
Arabic, a chore that is not likely to commend itself to 


own Executioner** - 

justified by saying that bomelessne-^s is obscene, and 
political violence . excused by the argument that 
unemployment us violence. 

Let us take a simple test case, that of John 
Stephenson. Does not the evidence already suggest 
that Stephenson is a perfectly ordinary psychopath, 
who calls himself Sean MacStoifian, or some such 
rubbish, in order the better to pretend to be an Irish 
patriot instead of, what he is, an English homicidal 
lunatic? And that, in the grip of his dementia, he has 
for some time been responsible for a series of murders, 
mostly of people without the slightest political or 
sectarian connotation about their lives or activities? 
His nearest equivalent in this country in recent times 
is surely Peter Manuel, hanged in 1958 after having 
committed 12 murders. Stephenson, like Manuel, 
deserves a footnote in the histories of crime; he also 
deserves understanding of his condition, if only 
because the more we learn of the workings of such 
men. the closer we will be to solving the ri^e of 
how they become what they are, and thus to the 
ultimate solution of ensuring that they do not. 

But now think how much comment in newspaper 
and magazine articles, television and radio pro¬ 
grammes you have encountered in the past year or 
two, in which the dominant note, referring to 
Stephenson, has been one of condonation. Con^na- 
tion sometimes accompanied by condemnation; or 
qualified by the writer’s or spealcer’s insistence that 
he or she does not, of course, favour kiillng for 
political ends; or (the ultimate moral degradation) 
tempered with the argument that such killing, what¬ 
ever the morality of It, is "counter-productive" for 
the cause in which It is done, and is for that reason 
to be deplored. 


Wnx ANY OF us, against the background of that 
symbol (and there are as many more available as you 
wish to choose from, such as the sympathy expressed 
for those found guilty of conspiring to cause the 
"Angry Brigade" bomb explo.sions in this country), 
have the right now to be surprised when the excuses 
for the Munich killers begin? 

Few, no doubt, will be found to express whole¬ 
hearted admiration for the action. But .some will, 
beyond a doubt, argue that those who did it were 
motivated by high ideals, however misguided was 
their expression of those ideals: tiuit during the last 
war we applauded those brave Czechs who assas¬ 
sinated Heydrich; that the Israelis have only them¬ 
selves to blame because of their behaviour towards 
the Arabs in their occupied territories: that people 
are beu^ killed and maimed every day by bandying 
in Vietnam; that we live in a violent age; that it Ls 
appropriate to speak of the Israeli athletes being 
"executed"; and a dozen more assorted arguments 
of a like stripe. 

What are we to deduce from this? That Britain 
is honeycombed with subversion, that revolutionaries 
are about to take over here, that democracy is in 
danger? No, but what we are to deduce is even more 
strange; it is that, as science denies but as religion 
proclaims, evil is infectious. Some people in this 
country have caught it badly; some, indeed, are 
already almost certainly incurable. So we have now 
got to think seriously about this disease'and about 
what we must do to arrest its progress .... 

Bernard Levin 

in The Timbs (London) 
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Idries Shah and his satellites. How much simpler to 
set one’s self up as the sote fountain of truth- 
provided naturally that you keep well dear of anyone 
qualified to judge, and confine your missionary 
endeavours to simple-minded and b«vildcred intd- 
lectuals. 

For the fact of the matter is that to label Idries Shah 
as “the main current exponent of Sufi literature and 
teaching’’ Ls as absurd as Robert Graves’ description 
of him as “the Grand Sheikh of the fifty-million strong 
Sufi Tariqa.** Certainly Shah has been working very 
hard to establish this myth, and evidently not without 
success. But no one can claim such a role, least of all 
Idries Shah, who is the self-appointed head of a small, 
weli-financ^ and undistinguished offshoot of a 
movement started earlier this century by followers of 
Gurdjieff and Ouspensky. As such, it scarcely deserves 
the tag “Sufi” at all; but to the extent that it does, it 
is merely one of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
Sufi orders and groupings, none of which can speak 
for anyone but themselves. True Sufi teaching must 
be sought in the writings of tlie masters, and in the 
expositions of those in both cast and west who have 
taken the trouble to spend years in reading, study and 
thought. 

There are certainly no such people among the motley 
band who have joined Idries Shah on the neo-mystic 
bandwaggon. Two years ago Doris Lessing was unable 
to produce the name of more than one with even the 
most tenuous connection with Islamic studies. The 
picture today has not changed. We are warned, as we 
were more than a year ago, of the imminent appear¬ 
ance of a volume of tributes to the great man; but the 
authors remain steadfastly anonymous. Until their 
names arc unveiled we shall not know whether this 
anonymity is due to embarrassment at finding them¬ 
selves in such strange company, or is rather an attempt 
to cover up the fact that they arc members of the same 
weird ga^e of broadcasters, reviewers, poets and 
lady novelists that form the £lite of Idries Shah’s little 
group. 

Let me conclude with two quotations. The first is 
from the Tehreui publication Iran Tribune'. “Western 
and oriental scholars are concerned that Idries’ move¬ 
ment may cause considerable harm to Sufi doctrine 
by misguiding true students of this great philosophy 
towards his shallow 'nouvellc orientalisme'." And from 
Professor Sayyed Hosein Nasr, Dean of the Faculty 
of Letters of Tehran University and one of the greatest 
living authorities on Islamic religious ideas; “Idries 
Shah’s Sufism is ‘pseudo-spiritualism’ with which the 
Western market is over-supplied under the name of 
universal religions or brotherhoods.” 

These comments come from people who, unlike 
Idries Shah, were bom and bred in the environment 
out of which Sufism arose and developed, and for 
whom it is an essential part of their culture. We may 
safely leave it to the discerning reader to decide 
whether theirs or Doris Lessing's is the mote valid 
assessment. 

L. P. Elwbix-Sutton 
Reader in Persian 


As I AM SURE it is not Mr Elwell-Sutton’s intentioii to 
mislead anyone about facts, I fancy he will be gratified 
to know that Idries Shah’s support among world 
scholars and specialists in Sufism who are Sufis is very 
great and increasing. Mr Elwell-Sutton is able to narw. 
only a few regular critics of Shah; yet it was their own 
campaign which initially drew forth the indignation 
vriii^ Jed to the celebratory volume in honour of 
Shah which is to be published, under the most 
dlBtioguished auspices, in the Spring. 

As for the rest of this outburst, both the Sympo¬ 
sium (by learned Persians, Arabs, and others as well 
as Western scholars) and the letter itself will, I fancy, 
show the intelligent reader that he is witnessing just 
those symptoms which are described in my article, 
and throughout Sufi literature. Mr. Elwell-Sutton 
need not get so heated—he needs only to update his 
information. Idries Shah’s stature and recognition 
are quite secure. 1 apologise for the misplaced 
asterisk in my ms, which I tried to correct at a late 
stage, as it happens; but it is not quite as sinister in 
intention as Mr Elwell-Sutton fears. 

Doris LESSmo 

London 


French “Structuralism” 

E. B. Greenwood’s review [Encounter, September] 
of Modern French Criticism: From Proust and 
Valiry to Structuralism reveals yet again a pervasive 
and fundamental misunderstanding about the nature 
and objectives of “structuralist” literary analysis. 

In debunking structuralism, he quotes with approval. 
Jean-FranQois Revel’s remark, in his book on Proust, 
“what literary work of lasting interest has ever been 
the product of exclusively formal preoccupations?” 

I presume that Mr Greenwood understands by 
“formal preoccupations” a certain aridity of mind, a 
sterile and anti-human concern with purely mechanical 
operations, and, as such, cut off from “what is 
important” to human beings. But if he read the work 
of the “structuralists” carefully, he would see that 
“form” is not used in this sense at all. “Formal 
preoccupations” are, precisely, preoccupations with 
the various ways in which an intelligible world is 
constructed, with the ways in which man gives 
meaning to his experience (“fc prods proprement 
kumain par lequel les homrrtes donnent du sens aux 
choses", in the words of Barthes). Structuralist wriltng 
is therefore intimately and intensely engaged with 
“what is important”, since it is an organised, arficu- 
lated concern with what is specifically and deeply 
human. Finally, since Mr Greenwood praises Jean- 
Bran?ois Revel for having rescued Proust from the 
"corruption” of the “structuralist prejudice”, is there 
not an irony here, in that at one level A la recherche 
is, precisely, a sustained reflexion on the forms 
(Certain types of writing versus other types) thixmgh 
wUdi the Narrator might constitute the meaning of 
tdh experience, through which, that is, he miiBht 
render infeilligibk “what is important” to him? 

h there not, moreover, a carious paradox 
Greenwood's iosistmee, on the one hand, mat 
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Proust is an important “philosophical novelist” and, 
on the other, his contemptuous references to the 
“diet” of Marx, Freud, Sartre, Saussure, Levi-Strauss 
served up by the structuralists? Are we to lake it that 
for Mr Greenwood “philosophical” reflexion is both 
permissible and welcome in the novel (and in literary 
criticism), provided that many of the major currents 
in the modem intellectual mainstream are totally 
ignored? 

Chris roPHER Prendergast 

King’s College, 

Cambridge 


Mr CintiSTOPHER Prendergast’s objections to my 
recent remarks on the divots of Structuralism leave 
me at a loss where to begin. He tells me that Struc¬ 
turalist writing is concerned “with what is speciticully 
and deeply human” and how could one be against 
thatl I would refer him to Revel’s protest (in La Cahale 
des Devots) against those who arc only concerned 
with judging everything by its relation to tlie success 
of a theory or manner of thinking or feeling to which 
they are attached. That seems to be the spirit in which 
Mr Prendergast judged my lemarks. Not for nothing 
has Structuralism recently been called the Stalinism 
of the intellectuals. Mr Prendergast even seems to 
want to claim Proust as a Structuralist because 
Proust thought about lliC problems of his art. Has 
Mr Prendergast eve/ heard a devot of Structurali.sm 
in full How, infatuated by the thought of w hat non- 
Puclidean geometries (which go back almost to the 
time ol Kant and which are purely deductive systems 
with all that that implies) have to offer the “new” 
novelist and poet? Such rellections (their quality 
apart) do not parallel those of Proust on Zola, 
Bourget or Bal/ac. Mr Prendergast might also con¬ 
sider Stanislav Amlrcski’s remarks (in his recent book 
on the social sciences as sorcery) about Levi-Strauss’s 
mystifications with mathematics. 

Why is it paradoxical that I should favour the 
philosophical and repudiate an eclectic mish-mash of 
modish names? Mr Prendergast seems far too con¬ 
cerned to ascertain that he is swimming with a 
“major current” in “the modern intellectual main¬ 
stream.” I am happy to leave him there. No doubt 
he would have been a staunch Calvinist in si\tc*enth- 
•entury Geneva and a fervent Hegelian in nineteenth- 
century Prussia, and whatever else was in the main¬ 
stream at a given time. Meanwhile T wait for him to 
give me a statement clear and precise enough to 
discuss with profit, in my backwater, along with 
Tolstoy and Proust. 

E. B. Greenwood 

University of Kent 
Canterbury 


Etzioni’s “Active Society” 

The Mapch 1972 issue of Encounter has just caught 
up with me. In it I find Donald G. MacRae dealing 


sarcastically with a book very close to my heart, my 
The Active Society. Your readers might wish to know 
how he achieves his effects. 

First he points to the Warren Breed text. The Self- 
Guiding Society, based on my volume, and cites Breed 
as saying that 1 asked him “to reduce the more than 
400,000 words of that volume (The Active Society) to 
some 70,000.” Mr MacRae adds; “One wonders why 
Professor Etzioni didn’t use only 70,000 words in the 


_ Prediction (1955) _ 

O NE oA the mare significant and disturbing 
events of 1955 wai the reappeatance of 
Russia as an active factor in the Middle East. 
This was not in itself surprising. The rulers of 
Russia since Peter the Great have been interested 
in the Middle East, and have step by step pu.\hed 
their way southwards, first to the Black Sea, 
which was unce a Turkish lake, and then down 
both shores towards Turkey and Persia. Since 
the war, the Middle East has been the only area 
in which the frontier of the Soviet Union is not 
protected by a cordon of satellite .states, but 
abuts directly on the free world. The Soviets 
have sought in various ways to remedy this. . . . 

The Ricssians, by joining in the Middle Eastern 
game, have given up their advantage of non¬ 
involvement and remoteness—vj having no past 
record of dealing with the Arab states which 
could he brought against them as a reproach. 
The things which they are now doing or promising 
to do, such as delivering arms and offering loans 
and technical advice, are, after all. the same 
things as the H'estern powers have been doing 
for .some time. By engaging in these activities, 
the Russians are challenging comparison with the 
West, and, on the whole, it is a comparison 
which the West has no reason to fear. As the 
Russians become mare closely involved in 
dealing with Middle Eastern governments and 
individuals, they too will encounter all the 
personal difficulties, the incomprehension, irrita¬ 
tion, and exasperation, that are a familiar 
experience of their Western counterparts. / can 
almost find it in mv heart to be sorry for them — 
they don’t know what thev are letting themselves 
in for. 

At the present time many leaders of Middle 
Eastern and Asian stales are still blinded by the 
new light from Moscow. But ivir may reasonably 
hope that in the long run, when thev have had 
the opportunity and leisure to compare Russian 
and Western treatment—in what is given, how 
much is given, and what is rcipiired in return — 
the comparison will not he to our disadvantage. 
The principal task of Western statesmanship at 
this time is to make sure that there is a long rim. 

Bernard Lewis 

The Middle East Journal (Spring 1956) 




first p!ace, but that is perhaps unUnd." Spare me 
Madge’s Charity and give me a decent quote. If 
Breed’s sentence bad not been left half finish^ (with¬ 
out indication in the quote), the mystery which 
occupied MacRae’s mind would have vanished, to 
wit, . . to make it accessible and intelligible to the 
undergraduate and the interested and still-hopeful 
laynuui.” 

That Breed was not completely successful is ob¬ 
vious; MacRae still does not get the message. In 
reviewing my discussion of knowledge as a resource 
(or asset) and as a process, he fears I cannot tell the 
difference between form and substance, which he 
helpfully confides in us, “are set apart in Aristotelian 
metaphysics.” 

The trouble is that Mr MacRae did not read my 
bordc (or Breed's). The issue is discussed at great 
length both on a general level, on the interaction 
between symbolic and real elements, in Chapter 2; 
in the specific context of knowledge, in Chapters 6 
through 9; and the relations between communication 
and power, on pages 333 to 342. 

Your readers deserve better. 

Akotai Etzioni 

Director, Center for Policy Research, 

Columbia University 

Professor Etzioni is quite wrong. At least in inten¬ 
tion I was not sarcastic but ironic. Some of my irony 
has clearly escaped him which I suppose proves that 
in the first place it was not very good, although it may 
also suggest something about Etzioni’s perceptions. 

I know no way of proving to Etzioni that I read his 
book with attention, but I did. In doing so I found 
myself rather in the situation which Etzioni himself 
ascribes to the inauthentic, “entangled in a cobweb.” 
But whether 1 myself am in some kind of inauthen¬ 
ticity or not—and like anyone else I can’t know—I 
am at least fairly committed to my craft and I only 
review books which 1 have read. I do not think 
Etzioni’s book a good one. T do think it overlong for 
its content. I do not think it intellectually useful. I 
may be wrong on these points and I have certainly 
been wrong in the past but abuse will not alter ray 
mind. I was also genuinely disappointed: it won't 
cheer Etzioni up to know that I have learned from 
him in the past, but part of my chagrin results from 
disappointed expectations. 

Donald G. MacRae 

London 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXXVHI 

The Index to Volume XXXVIII (January-June 1972) 
tt now available and wiU be sent, free of charge, on 
application to Encounter, 59 St Martin’s Lane, 
Lc^on WC2N 4JS. Standing orders for future 
indexes can also be accepted. 

Readers who have already applied to be put on the 
order list need not apply again, as they will 
j nqrive the new index automatically. 
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Seymour Martin Lipset is the author of 
Political Man (1960), The First New Nation (1963) 
and TTie Politics of Unreason (1970), and is currency 
teaching at the Center for Advanced Study in die 
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American University (from which his article is an 
excerpt) will shortly be published by Library Press 
(New York) and Alcove Press (London). Professor 
Ulam, who teaches at Harvard, is the author of a 
study of the Philosophical Foundation qf English 
Socialism (1951) as well as other works in Russian 
history and international affairs: Lenin & the 
Bolsheviks (1966) and The Rivals (1972). . .. 

Allan Rodway is Reader in English at the Uni¬ 
versity of Nottingham and author, among other 
works, of The Truth of Fiction (Chatto). . . . 

Robert Rhodes James is Director of the Insti¬ 
tute for the Study of Organisations at the Univer¬ 
sity of Sussex, and was at one time Senior Clerk 
of the House of Commons. His latest book. 
Ambitions and Realities (Weidcnfeld), is a study of 
British politics in tlie 1960s. . . . 

Anthony Thwaite has been Literary Editor of 
The Listener and of the New Statesman. A selection 
of his poetry appears in the Penguin Modern 
Poets series. . . . 

Volume 9 of Eugene Ionesco’s Collected Plays 
will be published next year by Calder & Boyars. 
Among his previous articles in Encounter are 
“The Writer and His Problems” (September 
1964), “Journal” (February and May 1966, and 
September 1968), and “Facing the Inferno” 
(November 1972). . . . 

Henry Popkin was for many years New York 
theatre critic for the London Times. He is tlie 
author of Modem British Drama, and editor of 
many books on theatre. . . . 
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PURE LOGIC: Who wrote this? “ ‘I’m so glad I 
don’t like asparagus,’ said the Small Girl to a 
Sympathetic Friend. ‘Because, if f did, I should 
have to eat it and 1 can't bear it.’ . . l^wis 
iCarroll? Well, yes, of course, but where ^ 

In the recently discovered manuscript and galley 
proofs of Carroll’s sequel to “Symbolic Logic: 
Part 1 , Elementary’’ which he published in 1896 . 
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S'rw York Cifv 

Watcfi Yodr l.AN(iUA(ii ■ Youth - members of the 
generation that places so much importance on 
communication -.seems to he in danger of abandon¬ 
ing language. Manx voiing people now aie writing a 
kind of code that .signals, in an instant, just how high 
and hip the .speak ei is <n wants to be. This new 
language, soinetime.s eoloiiifiil and expressive, is- 
mure of ten only flat and lepclitive, filled with the 
same toneless siipeilatives. the .same tuzzv adjei- 
tives. The words are few. not enough to till a 
dictionary page, but enough to build a voiahulaiv 
around- ’’trip . . . hassle . . fai out . . dig . . . 
head . . . man . . . together . . . where I'm at 
(hick . . . dude . . like (halj-huili budge to anevei- 
(ompletcd simile) emd, of eoiu.se, vouknoss “You 
knov " speaks most elinpu’iitlv for the growing 
non-veibal ineloipieme. What it leally menus is “you 
know what / mean, so why .should / bothei to say 

It 

Individiud soues have heeome less and less 
idem I fable in the gteal levelling-off piote.ss iliiil 
attaches “wise" to the ends of nouns (“inoneywise. 
huppinesswi.se . . ''hopefully'' to the beginnings 
of .sentences and cliches like '‘gciieiation gap" or 
“peel group." 

“Communication,'' loo. has become a cliche, but 
the problem of commiinicaling is nosy a scry leal 
ore. As the ciualily of language degenerates, .so 
does the c/ualitv c'l eommunication—ond the ipialitv 
of thought. 

Nrw YORK 7IMIS 


Johanneshuf^i 

What’s in a Word' The word “nationality" is to 
be substituted for "lace" on application firm.s for 
Barclay cards in South Afiica after complaints of 
itiseriminatioii by non-while husine.ssmen. 

Mr Esmay Potgieter, National Manager for 
Barelaycard in .South Africa, .said "ft is .good 
common .sense for an organisation such as ours to 
know the race of a person", adding “that there svas 
no good reason why the word race should not he 
changed to nationality which is perhaps a fur better 
word." 


flamhurg 

Classical Youth: A l 6 -year-old German student 
has M'/ itten the fillowiiig academic c-omplciint. 

“I lecently asked out piojessoi oj literatuie which 
nos els and plays we would have to read and .study. 
On my own personal list, next to Gcihait Haupt¬ 
mann, Rolf Uochhuth, Giciham Cieeiie mid Gcoige 
Bernard Shaw-, theie weie al.so the names of Shake¬ 
speare, Schiller, Molieic and l.e.ssmg. My teachei 
w-as cpiite astonished, and asked me m turn what in 
the world ! wanted with that kind of stuff. 

“/ am afraid that I myself wasn't astonished 
Every ptevioii.s time when f happened to sugge.st a 
'classic' It always piomptly tin neddow-ii by boih 
the teachers and the students. The attitude of my 
own contemporaries, who reject the liteiciry w-orks 
of cun previous century as ‘Alte Schmken' (oh! 
crap), may be understandable, after all, they don't 
know- the hooks in c/iiestion. But surely the attitude 
of oui German teachers and scholars is incompie- 
hensible. Do they w-ant to he so 'modern' as to fit in 
completely with the tastes and staiidaids of their 
uiung pupils ’ It would appear to be so. Both the 
teenhers and the siiidents seem to love Beit Biechl. 
01 Karl Minx, or .fstcri.x, but the so-called 
'Klassikei' ahvass seem to be left Iving on the left 
side of the road licfei to 'Mciiia Stuart', 'Egnunit', 
'Romeo and Juliet'. 'Nathan dci IVci.se', all of 
which have become the w-all-flowei s in our Geimait 
c lass-rooms. 

"When once in a long while .some ‘classical' svoik 
is toiiclied upon dm ing a semester, it is done only iis 
a biiiden.some iiaditiona! duly, .speedily and love- 
les.sly dispatched. But this atiitiidc can only rein- 
lone the longing of young .students This mu.st be 
changed' Our teachers must learn to recognise that 
loi us the cln.s.sic.s arc still vtT.r relevant today, and 
they must not be neglected Otherwise whole ages of 
great literatuie will simply pass into oblivion lor 
whole new .geiieiatioiis. . . ." 

011 7.1 II 
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SHOW-STOPPER: The speech made by Mr 
(rcorge Thompson yesterday caused a sensation. 
For Mr Thompson, a brass band adjudicator, stood 
on the huge stage at the all-Welsh Royal National 
Eisteddford and spoke in a banned language— 
F^nglish. 

Bards, druids and thousands of Welsh people in 
the eistcddfwl field at Haverfordwest, Pembroke¬ 
shire could hardly believe their cars. The festival’s 
strict speak-WelsIi-only rule had been broken. 

After Mr Thompson’s speech, delivered in a rich 
Yorkshire acceni, the crowd sat in stunned.silence. 
Then the field bii//.cd with angry voices. 

The winners given in Mr Thompson’s Yorkshire 
voice? Y’stalyfera Public Band, from near Swansea. 

DAILV MAIL 
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